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I • 

4 Ir thp h^orous obs^vation of Addison were 
founded fu that a reader seldom peruses a 
book witli pleasure ** till he kn<^B whether the 
wrker of it Be a black or fair man<--of a mild or 
rjboie'ric' utsposition, — with other particulars of the 
like nature,*' — we should be in a state of some 
Apprehension, si nee the Rev. George Crabbe, the 
celebrated author of the poems a new edition of 
which wo here present to tlie public, has, from 


S|i^modcsty and retiredness <X his life, furnished 
but few biographical particulars to be developed 
to an admiring world, ynlike so many others of 
his genus, he never intermeddled in tl'^ turmoils 
of politics, or mingled in the intAgucs of fashion, 
lie was, in his manners and feelings, a child mf 
nature ; though a sawnit in her dispositions and 
hei laws. Contented with keeping the ** noiseless 
Cenor .1^ his way,'* with the approbation of his 
conscience and the approval of his God, — ho was 
willing to allow some to be the idol of the factious, 
end others to fawn at the footstool of power 
satfffied himself vfith bej^ admired as a poet — 
revered as a divine, — and respected as a man. 

Our poet was born at Aldborough, on the coast 
of Suffolk, England, on the Christmas eve of 1754. 
liis father held the station of salt-master, or coh 
lector of the salt duties, and was a man of strong 
imtcllcct, vigorous habits of business, and a re- 
R^ydu^le faculty of calculation. Early in his 
as Sbon, indeed, as he bad learned to 
read, young Crabbe manifested a strong inclina- 
tion towards books of all kinds ; and he ^rused 
with eagerness every thing that came within his 
reach, especially il^t were a work of fiction* and 
romance, or treated of witches, fairies, and ghosts. 
But he particularly delighted in verse, and began 
at a very early period to imitate the humble spe- 
cimens of poetry which were then accessible te him.* 

His &ther observed this bookish disposition, and 
although he had no higher views for the boy than 
lhat of following his own example, and being 
employed in some inferior department of the rev- 
enue service, he resolved tesend George to a 
school a( Bungay, on the btfiAers of Norfolk. — 
Here he remained for a short time, and was then 
removed to a school Stowmarket, kept by a 
skilful mathematician name^H^don. l^be boy 


himself had a predilection, as well as his fatlilr, 
for mathematics ; And he made considerable pro- 
ficiency in the pursuit. 

After leaving diis latter school; George was 
placed Rb a surgeon's apprentice at Wickham- 
Brook ; but as this situation was not a very desi- 
rable one, he left it, and concluded <iu« apprentice- 
ship with a Mr. Page, surgeon at Woodbridge, a 
market-town about seventeen miles from Aldbo- 
rough. Here ho met with society congenial to his 
own disposition, and was by this means introduced 
to Miss Sarah Eliny, who afterwards bccAmc his 
wii^ Notwithstanding that he here applied him- 
self with energy to tlio studies necessary to a 
knowledge of Jiis intended profession, he was of><?n 
beguiled into tho more flowery fields of poesy, 
and contaibuted numerous pieces to tlic Lady's 
Magazine, a* periodical of some repute at that 
period. 

About the end of tho year 1775, Mr. Crabbe's 
term of apprenticeship expired, and ho returned 
to his native village, with tho hope of finding 
means of finishing his professional education in 
London. But his father's circumstances did not 
permit tho necessary expenditure, and the youthful 
aspirant was compelled to labour in tlio drudgci)^ 
of tlic public warehouse wherein his parent's du- 
ties were performed. This was in the highest 
degree unpleasant to ysung Crabbe; and tho 
irksomeness of his situation was increased by an 
unhappy change in the habits of his father, who 
had become a politician, a tavern-haunter, and a 
domestic tyrant. 

Mr. Crabbe, at this period, devoted such leisure 
time as was at his disposal, to the study of botany, 
and the advancement of his professional know- 
ledge; and if ho still dallied with the muses, it 
was with the persuasion ttiat this was not his 
main pursuit in the progress of life. At length, 
however, his father was able to afford some slight 
assistance, and the son journeyed to London with 
the view of walking the hospitals and profiting 
by the medical lectures. He remained in the 
metrppolis about eight or ten months ; but his 
means were inadequate to an effectual participa- 
tion in the advantages which such a resideneq 
ordinarily affords to the student of nWidicine ; and 
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he wae compelled once more to return to Aldbo- 
rough. 

Crabbe now engaged himself as an assistant in 
the shop of a surgeon named Maskill. This man 
had an imperious temper, and Crabbe's situation 
was a most undesirable one. But he was content 
to submit for a while to ill-usage, for he ielt the 
necessity of acquiring additional knowledge in 
his business. After a short tiim^ Maskill removed 
from Aldborough, and Crabbe was encouraged to 
set up for hhnself in his natwo town. He was 
hardly quali^cd for his task, however, *arid his 
practice and emoluments were scanty enough. 

All this time, he improved his opportunities of 
acquaintance with Miss Elrny, and the young 
couple were understood to be affianced. But pov- 
erty barred the nuptials, and *a dispassionate view 
of tlic future seemed scarcely to promise a remo- 
val of the impediment. 

Brooding over the profitless life he was leading 
in this secluded village, our poet at length formed 
the bold resolution of abandoning the medical 
profession, and pushing his fortune in the literary 
world of London. He was so poor, that he had 
nut the means of defraying tlic expenses of the 
journey thither ; and all his friends were as poor 
as himself. In this dilemma, he addressed a let- 
ter to Mr. Dudley North, asking the loan of a 
small sum. That gentleman kindly advanced him 
live pqunds; and with this fund, Crabbe settled 
his affairs at Aldborough, and, embarking in a 
sloop at Slauglitoii, he sailed for the great city. He 
was at this time about 24 years of age. 

Upon his arrival in the metropolis, he took cco- 
non^ical lodgings, and apidied himself diligently 
to transcribing and collecting the poetical pieces 
he had brought with him from the country. But 
ho applied to the publishers in vain : none of them 
would hazard print and paper on behalf of the 
unknown author. Crabbe now was soon reduced 
to a situation of great embarrassment and dis- 
tress. He made written applications to several 
eminent individuals, but none would aid him, 
until, in an auspicious moment, he determined to 
address the illustrious Edmund Burke. That gen- 
tleman immediately appointed an interview, and 
judged so favourably of the young poet's character 
and attainments, that he immediately became his 
friend, took him to dwell in his own family, intro- 
duced him to the highest literary society of Lon- 
don, and assisted him in the publication ^ his 
poems. “ The Library** was issued in 1781 ’^and 
4 t 8 favoon^lc reception wos such as at once to 
estahtisli tlie poetical reputation of tlie author. 


Even the fastidious Dr. Johnson condcscqi:»^«**^^ 
admire and commend, and indeed had^cntthc^aiif’ 
of his efficient rcvisal to the manuscript of^'th^ s 
poem. * * ! ^ 

Crabbe had long felt an inclination towards tl 
clerical profession, and the powerful influence 
his present friends soon enabled him to enter th4. , 
Church as one of its mii^stcrs. He w^s admitte^ 
to deacon's orders by the Bishop o^^ .ipwich, and 
soon after left London to assume tlie duties of 
a curate at his native village of Aldborough. « . 

Mr. Crabbe retained this post onljf fr"* 
months. The untiring friendship of Mr. Burke 
obtained for him tlic more advantageous situationr 
of domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland ; and 
Mr. Crabbe took up his residence, of course, at « 
Belvoir Castle. % 

In 1783, our author again ventured before the . 
public, in his “ Village,** which met with the most 
decided sficccss, and materially enhanced Mr. 
Crabbe’s poetical reputation. 

•His altered prospects never in the Icast^dcgrce 
influenced his habits or demeanour ; — these con- 
tinued to be characterized by the same simpUoity 
and equanimity which marked the pennild^s stu- 
dent, and the rejected candidate for publication. 

It was now deemed expedient that Mr. Ci^ibbe 
should have a university degree ; and his name 
was accordingly entcrqi^ on thS boards of TrKiity 
College, Cambridge. Soon after this, the Clian- 
ccllor Tliurlow bestowed upon him the small liv- 
ings of Fromc St. Quintin, and Evershot, in Dor- 
setshire ; and Mr. Crabbe obtained, at the same 
time, from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
degree of LL. B. 

When the Duke of Rutland went to Irclax^s 
lord-lieutenant, Mr. Crabbe did dot accompirfl^ 
him ; — for the time had arrived when he could, 
withoul incurring the imputation bf imprudence, 
offer his hand to the long-beloved Miss Elmy. 
The* marriage took place in L^cember 1783, and 
the wedded couple took possession of apartments 
in Belvoir Castle, which had been kindly tendered 
by the Duke, on his departure from England. But 
froimvarious causes, it was found tliat a residence 
here was not desirable ; and, before a year and a 
half had elapsed, Mr. Crabbe removed, to the 
Deiglil)ouring parsonage of Stathern. He here 
spent four of the happiest years of his li!e, and in 
this period becamc^lhe father of four children, two 
of whom only (George and John) grew to matu- 
rity. 

Ih 1785, Mr. Crabbe again appeared as a poet; 
and published ^.The^Netespaperj** which receded 
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ik'C^Miiphatic approval which*had attended 
)rts. 


or efibri 


^ |n Cjptober, 1787, the Duke of Rutland died, 
Ibe^wliat suddenly, in Dublin, and his widow, 
j^^ning to Bclvoir, was not forgetful of her hus- 
*s protegL She procured from the Chancellor 
exchanj^ of the two ijiconsidcrablc livings 
by Mr. Q^abbe, for thc^ more important ones 
of JVIuston in ^Leicestershire, and Allington in 
Lincolnshire. In February, 1789,* he removed, 
with* his familf, to the parsonage of Muston. 

• Ris new residence was pleasant in many re- 
spects ; and it was with much reluctance, after 
aftding here for three years, that he yielded to 
^nolher change. The death of a relative of Mrs. 
eJ’abbe rendered necessary the services of her 
hu^BHyd as executor ; and he rcftiovcd to Parliani, 
in Suffolk — again placing himself near the scenes 
of his boyhood and early* courtship. Here ho 
undertook the curacies of Swcilgig anil Great 
Glemham, and the course of his life varied but 
little froih what it had been in Muston. lie had* 
Resided four ycai's at Parham, when he lost by 
death h^s third son, a child of about six years. 
His children, had been seven, and they were now 
reduced to two. This deprivation was bcvcrcly 
felt by the mother, and conjoined with other eir- 
cumslpinccs to cause ^ removal again. Mr. Crabbo 
now.rcnted Great GlcmhaiifTlall, a pleasant house 
belonging to Mr. North, and lived in it four or 
five^ycars with great comfort and satisfaction, — 
But another removal then becoming necessary on 
account of the sale of the estate, Mr. Crabbe hired 
a house in the neighbouring village of Rcndliam, 
w^gre^hc remained until the year 1805, w'hciihc 
Sup^k, and resumed his clerical station at 
]V^uston. 

In this tranquil course of life, attending ^o the 
Cjire of his flock, and to the instruction of his 
beloved family, Mrjtirabbe long concealed him- 
self from the gaze of the world until the year 
1807 ; when, after an absence of about twenty-two 
years, he at length produced a collection of 
“ Poems'' (“ The Parish Register,” &c.) “ Lau- 
dari a laudato viro” has ever been deemed a sUmp 
of merit ; and, such has been the invariable proof 
oT Mr. 0rabbc*8 excellence as a Poet, that he has 
ever bec^i distinguished by the discerning few, 
as he will always be admiri^ by the reading 
public. 

The ^ Poems" were honoured with a perusal 
in* manuscript by tlie pr^csent l^fd Holland, |nd 
li^jia^te illustrious uncle ; aiyrmay naturally be 


supposed to have derived considerable advantage 
from their critical acumen. 

In addition to their intrinsic merit, they will bo 
deemed, by kindred iiiiiids, to possess an additional 
value, when it is considered tJiat they tended to 
cheer the death-bed of the liighly-gifted Ciiarlcs 
Fox. This collection has passed Uirough several 
editions. * 

Three years afterwards (1810) he produced tho 
Poem of tlic “ Huron trh tlic scene of which is 
his native place: aivl la 1812 he published his 
Tales, • 

m 

111 1813, Mr. Crabbe sustained the severe nftlic- 
lion of losing his wife ; and soon ifftei*, having 
obtained tlie living of Trowbridge, in Wiltsliiro, 
ho removed to that town. From this period, our 
author mixed much more in society, and especially 
in the gay and literary world of Tiondon, than 
during the lifetime of his w ilc. In the inetru|V)lis, 
ho met on intimate tonus with most of the emi- 
nent writers of tho day, and srcnicd to form a 
connecting link between the era of Johnson,* 
Burke, and Reynolds, and that of Scott, Byron, 
Moore, and}.'>a\|iplH‘ll. 

In 1819, Mr. Murray published the “ Tales of 
the Hall " — and gave for the manuscript of that 
work, and the coj)y -right of Mr.(^rabbe*s previous 
poems, tJio liberal sum of 3000^. TJiis work was 
not less favourably received than its predecessors. 

Whilst in London upon one of his visk.s, in 
1821, our poet had the good fortune of meeting 
Sir Walter Scott, and accepted a pressing invita-^ 
tion to visit him in Scotland. Mr. Crabbe accord- 
ingly journeyed to the north for that purpose in 
the following year, and fouijd Siir Walter in Edin- 
burgh, attending upon George IV., who was then 
making his famous visit to Scotland. But, not- 
withstanding the pressure of multifarious busi- 
ness, the great novelist contrived to make Crabbers 
sojourn in his house pleasant and gratiiying in no 
ordinary degree. 

In the year 1821, Mr. Crabbe had a severe at- 
tack of tic douloureux, and thenceforward he was 
, subject to Uiat complaint, which aided the natural 
decay attendant upon old age. But ho continued 
in the pcrfbrmanco of his clerical duties, and 
maintained his friendly and social relations, until 
within a few days of the termination of his exist- 
ence. This event took place at Trowbridge, on 
Uic 7th of February, 1832. 

Itfs not our intention to enter into an elaborate 
critidism of Mr. Crabbe’s qualities as a poet.— 
We shall content ourselves with obser^t^g mere^* 
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—that the characteristics of his style arc, origi- 
nality of thought, force, precision, trutli, depth, 
and pathos of description ; clotlied frequently in 
the happy diction and polished versification which 
we so much admire in Goldsmith. • 

It must not, however, be supposed, from this 
remark, that Mr. Crabbe is a copyiut of any for- 
mer aullior. lie is a bard sui generis ; he has 
formed himself upon no rnodql, and is consequently 
unlike other writers. He is a poet who examines 
man as is , there is, tliercforc, no illusion in 
his poetry. # 

lie is. In fact, the Portrait-Painter of humble 
life — in allots variety and detail. His portraits 
arc cxact^ikcnesscs ; and arc equally to be praised 
for the correctness of the outline, and the propriety 
of the colouring. His descriptions arc, not like 
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those of Thomson, of imaginary, b^-ojfvoift 
nature. The delineations of his rustics aM, qpH^ 
scquently, different from those which yp hte^, 
with in the Georgies of Virgil, or the Viyl!# ot* 
Gesner : but they arc such as may be s^en ev&y* 
day in the country. He sees with a keen, correrf^ 
and perhaps too microscopic an eyc^tand air his 
scenes of common lifg are portrayedHIrith minj^- 
ncss, but with a fidelity true toi^ature. He is 
naturally and deservedly a popular poet ; since all 
his delineations come home closely to the busi- 
ness and bosoms of men.*' He is ialiiiy*.:qe 
of the most original and pathetic poets that Eng- 
land has, in modern times, produced ; and isf a 
bright star in that splendid constellation of THy 
tish genius that has illumined and adorned tluf 
present age. ^ ^ 
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Ipae per Ausonias iEneia carmmn eeiitca 
Qui aonat, inafnti qui nuinitie pulaat Olympum ; 
Mironiumqufl aftioni Komano pruvorat oro; 

Foraitan illiua ncinuns lutuiasct m uinhra 
Quod caift, ot aterili (antuin caiitanBOt avcna 
jfnutiu pupuli. 81 Mtocetialc cnrorut. 

^ LUCAN. Paneg. ad Pisanes. 


TO 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY-RICHARD FOX, LORD HOLLAND, 

in Ltneoltuhire ; lord Holland qf Fotley; and Fellow cftho Society <Antiquarie$, 


' IVlY L.ORD, 

I That Ihe long-cM^oem in this collection was 
Hono ured by the iiLtlce of your Lordship's rif(lit 
lioribu ruble and cvir-valucd relation, Mr. Pox; 
that it should be the last which engaged >iis atten- 
tion, and that some warts of it were marked with 
his approbation ; arc* circumstances productive of 
^ttcr hopes of ultimate success than I iiad dared 
^9pfll|rtain before I was gratified with a know- 
kTdge m them*: and the hope thus raised leads inc 
to ask ]>crVdi^ion that I may dedicate this book to 
your Lordship, to whom tliat truly great and 
j{|iicntly*lamcnted personage was so nearly allied in 
fiftnily, so closely bound in affection, and in whose 
mind presides the^ame critical taste which he ex- 
erted to the delight of all who heard him. He 
doubtless united with his unequalled abilities a 
fund of good-nature ; and this possibly led him to 
speak favorably of^ and give satisfaction to wri- 
ters, with whose productions he might noL be en- 
tirely satisfied : nor must 1 allow myself to i^pposc 
his desire of obliging was withholden, when he 
•honouted any effort of mine with his approbation : j 
but, n^ Lord, as there was discrimination in the 
opinion Jie gave ; as he did not veil indifference fbrl 
insipid mediocrity of composition under any gene-: 
ral expression of cool approsgl — I allow myself to 
draw a favourable conclusion from the verdict of 
9 ne who had the superiority of intellect few would 
dispute, which he mad^ manyfei^ by a force «»f elo- 
^quence peculiar to himself; excellent judg- 


ment no one of his friends found cause to distrust, 
and whoso ackriowlcclgt^d candour no cnuiny had 
the tuiiiority to deny. 

With such encouragement, I present my book 
to your Lord.siiip; the Account of the Life aUd 
Wnlinprs of Ijojtez de Veira has taught mi! what £ 
am to cx|>ect ; 1* tlierc |K*reeivc how your Lordship 
can write, and am there taiigid how you can jiidgo 
of writers : tiiy faults, however numerous, 1 know 
will none of tliern e.sca{>c through inatlcntion, nor 
will any merit Ikj lost for want of discernment; 
my versi's arc before him who has writtim ele- 
gantly, who has judged with accuracy, and who 
has given unequivocal proof of ubilitics in a work 
of difliciilly ; — a translation of poetry, whicli few 
persons in tliis kingdom arc able to read, and in 
the estimation of talents not hitherto justly appre- 
ciated. In this view, I cannot but feel sonic ap- 
prehension ; but 1 know also, that your Lordship 
is a])prised of the great dilliculty <if writing well; 
that you will make much allowance for failures, if 
not too frcrpicntly rein: a ted ; and, us you can accu- 
rately discern, so you will readily approve, all tho 
better and more happy efforts of one, who peaces 
the highest value ujxm your J^ordship's approbo.. 
tion, and who has the honour to be, 

^ My fiOKD, 

Your Lordship's most faithful 
* And obliged liuinblc servant, 

G£0.<;RABB£.* 

£ 9 ) 
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AiiorT Iwrnly-fivc years since was published a 
poem called “ 'I’ho liihrary;” which, in no ItAig 
time, was fidlowed by two others, “Tlic Villajrc,” 
and “ 'J’be Newspaper:” these, with a few altera- 
lions and additions, are here reprint* d; and arc 
ueeoiiipiinii'd by a poem of greater length, and sev- 
eial slnirler attempts, now, 1‘urlhe first lime, before 
llie public; whose reception of Ihcni creates in 
their autliur gometliin^ more than common solici- 
tude, because be eoneeives tliat, w'lth tbo^iudgincnt 
to be ibrnii'd of tla’se latter produelioiis, U{K)n 
W'hat<*ver may lie found intrinsically meritorious 
or defect ivt\, tjiere will he united an inquiry into 
tlic n lulive de^free of praise or blame wliieh they 
may he thou^rhi to* deserve, w’hen eonipared W'itli 
the more early atteiiqits of tlic same writer. 

And certainly, were it the principal employment 
of a iiuiifs life to coriqiose verses, it ini^ht seem 
rcusonahle to expect Ib.it he w'oiild eontimie to im- 
prove ns loiiK as heeoiitinned to live; tlioujrh, even 
then, there is some doubt wliether sucli improve- 
ment would li)llow,and perhaps proof luifflit bead- 
duec'd to slirivv it w'onld not : but wlu'n, to this 
“ idle Irath^" is adcloil some ” with supe- 

rior elainiH upon his time and attention, his pro- 
gress in the ait of versitication will^^)r<^l)uhly be in 
propoition niillier to tiie yctars he has lived, nor 
even to the attempts lie lias made. 

While coin posing the first-juiblislied of these 
poems, tin; author w’as honoured with the notice, 
and assisted by the ailviec of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke : part of it was written in his pre- 
Bence, ^iiul the whole submitted to his judgment; 
receiving, in its jirogrt'ss, the; honelit of his correc- 
tion : 1 hope, tln'rcfore, to obtain pardon of the 
^^•n<h’r, if I eagerly seize the occasion, and, after 
80 long a sileric**, <Muleavour to *‘xpr(!ss a grateful 
Reuse of the hem lits I have received from this gcii- 
lleman, who W'as solicitous for iny more essential 
interests, as well ifs bunevolcntly anxious for my 
credit as a writer. 

I w'lll not enter upon the subject of his extra- 
ordinary nhililics; it W'ould be vanity, it w’ould be 
wcakiu’ss in me to believe tliat I could make them 
belter know’n, or more ailmired lliaii lliey now 
arc : but of Jiis private worth, of his wishes to do 
good, of his aflahility and cond<;.srension ; liis readi- 
ness to lend assistance wdien he kiu;w it was want- 
ed, and liis delight to give ]>raise wliere he thought 
it was deserved ; of these 1 may write with some 
propriety. All know that his powers wxtc vast, 
his acquirements various ; and I take leave to add, 
that he a{>plied tliom with uiiromittcd attention to 
those objects wdiich he believed tended to flic ho- 
nour nm) w'clflirc of his country. But it may not 
be so g(‘nerally understood that he was ever assid- 
uous in the more private duties of a In'iicvolent 
nature, that he delighted to give eneourngemeiit to 
ony promise of ability, and assistance to any a|i- 
pcarancc of desert ; to wdiat purtioses lie employed 
ids pen, and with what elo(]iience ho spake iit the 
Bicnato, will be told by many, who yet may be igno- 


rant of the solid instruction, as well as Jhe 
natiiig pleasantry, found in his comindii conWrsBi* 
lion, amongst Ids friends, and his afiectjfnaff*' 
manners, amiable disposition, and zeal for thdrs 
happiness, wddeh he manifested in* the ho^rs 
retirement with his family. 

To this gentleman 1 was indebted for.jay knovf-^ 
ledge of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who WiS as waft 
known to his friends fiirliis perpetual fi^d of good- - 
humour and his unceasing wishes to mhgc, ^as Jib 
was to the public for the extraordinary productions 
of Ids pencil arW his pen. By him I was favoured 
with an introduction to Doctor Johi^on, wh^ ho- 
nouicd me with his notice, and assistr^^ me, as Mr. 
Boswell has told, with remarks and emendations 
for a fKiem I was about to publish.* The Doctor 
had been often wearied by applications, and dUi 
not readily comply with requests for Ids opinKf^ 
not from any iiriw'illingncss to oblige, but from it 
painful contention in ids mind, between a desire 
of giving pk^asure %ind a deterndnalion to 
truth. No man can, I think, publish a work wilh*^ 
out some expectation of salistying those who arc to* 
judge of its merit : hut'I can, with the utmost re- 
gard to veracity^**peak my fears, as predominating 
over every pre-indulged thought of a more favour- 
able nature, wdien I was told that a judge so dis- 
eerning had eonse nted to read and give his opiition 
of “TJie Village,” the poem I ' fd pr(‘parcd Tor * 
publication. The time of suspense was not loni^" 
protracted ; I W’as soon favoured with a fcW‘<,v"jid8 
from Sir Joshua, who observed, — “ If I knew how 
cautious Doctor Johnson was in ..-urnmf'nda- 

tion, I should he W(;ll satisfied with the portion 
dealt to nic in his letter.** — Of ' Iiat letter the f Vow- 
ing is a copy : 

— I have Brnt you back Mr.^rabbo’s porm, whic^ I 
n>nd wtrh irrpBt dohirht. ll is oneinA, vigorous, uiid etegaAl. 
The altorntions wliicli 1 hnvo nindt^ I du not require i.iu, tu 
adopt; for my lines nrr*, pirhops, ont often butter [than] his 
own: blit ho may take mine and own logethur. and per- 
hops, l>rtwi’i*n thorn, proiliioa eomr/hinp bolter 'than either. — 
lie IS not to lliitik his copy wantonly defucod : a wet spongo 
will waiiti alt tho rod linos nwny, and toavo tho pages clonnv-*- 
His Dedicntionf will bo least liki*d it were bettor to *■ iitmct 
It into a short sprightly address. — I do not iloubt of Mr. Cratib«>B 
success. 

“ 1 am, Sir, your most humble srrvnnt, 

" SAM. JOHNSON. 

*• JlfarrA 4. 1783.’» 

That I was fully satisfied, my readers wdll do 
me the justice to believe ; and 1 hope they will 
pardon mo, if there should appear to them any im- 
propriety in publishing the favourable opinion ex- 
pressed in a private letter : they will judge, and 
}ruly,^lhat by so doing, 1 wdsli to Bespeak their 
good Opinion, but have no design of extorting their 
applause. 1 would not hazard an appearance so 
ostentatious to gratify my vanity, but 1 venture iq 
do it in compliance with my fears. 


* Sou the Life of S. Johnson, by Boswoll, vol. it, p. 185, 
octavo edition. 

t Nuithi*r of these werb adopted ; the author had written, 
nbriui tlnii tiinp, sume versos to tho memory of Lord Robert 
Manners, brother to the late Hoke of Rutland ; and these, by,a 
jiinciHiii, It H presunitt' lot forced or unnatural, form the con- 
cluding part of “ The VMi ’go." 

1 
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was published “'Hie NuwspajKT :** jashi-^tunct; ; the opinion of a erific so qiiii lifted, and 

Cl’Qi 

attention as 
piprAsion 

little F^gpect to the jiidgiiient ofiny readers as no\vjcoiv< d a juoiiiise that he womIjI |x‘ruse any work I 
ko siippro^ what they then approved. |iiii^ht send to him previous to its puhlie.itioUf and 

^^nec Ac publication of this poem more than | would give me his opinion. At tliat liims I did 
elapsed, and L am not without not lliink mvMdf siiiVieienlly jirepared ; and when, 
V^j^^iension, lest so longia sdence slionid he con- , afterwards, I had colleeled some pixuns for his in- 
etrueh into a blamablc neglect of my own interest, spect ion, 1 ftmml lyy right honourable friend en- 
i^iich those excellent friends wcre*desirons of pro- gageil hy the ulf.iirs of a gre.it empire, and t>tiug> 
moting : or >^liat is yet worse, into a want of gra- jgling with the inveteracy of a liital disease ; at sucli 
titude for thyr assistance; since it becomes me to ‘time, upon such iiiind, ever disposed to oblige as 
eflpposc, tffey considered these first attempts as 'that iniiiff was, I eoiild not obtrude thg j>etty hiisi- 
proinises of better things, and their favours as sti- Iness of criticising verses : hnt he reinemhered the 
^ulants to future exertion. And liere, be the con- 'promise he had kuully given, and reyei^eii nnotVer, 
section put ujxm my apparent negligence whal 1 which, though I had not presumed to expect, I waa 
let me not suppress rii}^ tostiuiony to the j happy to receivi*. A copy of the poems, now first 
TiBlSality of those who arc looked up to, as patrons puidishcd, was immediately sent to him, and (ns I 
and cricouragcrs of liter.nry aierit, nr indeed iif.'liave the informatinif trom Taird llollaiid, and his 
jncri'^f any kind: their patronage has never been j liOid'^hip’s pennisbioti to inform iny readers) the 


irefus^, I conceive, where it has been reasonably 
expected or modestly reipiired ; and it w<»uld he 
dillicult, probably, to instance, in these fimes and 
in this country, any one who mefited or w as sup- 
posed to merit assistance, hut who iicviTlheb«s 
languistied in obscurity or necessity for l!.** want 
,of>t ; unless in*those cases where it was jirevented 
^ the resolution of impatient pride, or W’caried by 
thCij,^^icitations of determined profligacy. And, 
whiiciho «ubj(5ct is liefore me, I am unwilling to 
pass debt of gratitude which I owe 

to the memory^ two deceased noblemen. Ilis 
Gra«jO the liifo flSke of Rutland, and the Right 
HonoiiTable the lAd TJfuilow : sensible of the 
honour done me notice, and the benefits 

received from theirat trust this acknowledgment 
loiily motive, a grateful sense 


;ihle a jmlge. Nor c.iii I deny myself the 
elioly sat is ft) et ion of adding, that this poem 


ji vili jj c imputed to it^ 
of their 


their favours. 

Uiwn this subject I 
sure ; but, tb give a 1 


i could dw^ell with much plca- 
|•^lson for that appearnneo of 
neglect, as it is more difficult, so, liappily, it is less 
required. In truth, 1 have, for many years, iii- 
trudcT^^rcpublicalion of these poems, as soon as [ 
should be abU; to join with flicm such other of later 
date as migliV’vit deprive me of the little cn dit the 
former had obHiined. Long indeed has ibis pur- 
been procr.istinated : and if the dutic's of a 
prSfession, not befyc pre^-sing ufion me; i(‘ the 
claims of a situation, at that time untried ; if clifti- 
dcnce of rny own judgment, and tlie loss of my 
curliest friends, will not Miflieiently account fiir my 
‘delay, I must rely upon the good-nature of my 
reitder, that bo w ill let them avail as far as he can, 
and find an additional apology in niy fears ^f his^j 
censure. 

Tliesc fears being so prevalent wuth me, 1 deter- 
./lincd^tiot to publish any thing more, unless I 
could fivt obtain the sanction of such an opinion 
as 1 niig>ht with some eonfidcncc rely ufton. 1 
looked for a friend w’ho, haf(ng the discerning 
taste of Mr. Burke, and Ihc^rilieal sagacity of 
Doctor Johnson, would bestow ufK>ri my MS. the 
attention requisite to form hi.s oT^iiiion, and would 
then favour rnewith fh<f rcsulfA^r his observatfons : 
and it was my singular good fortune to gain such 


poem wiiii'li 1 have naiiud “'I'lie Piirisli Register” 
was heard hy Mr. Ko\, and it excited interest 
enuiiqh, by some of its parts, to gain for mo the 
benefit of his jiidgiiient upon tlie w hole. Whatever 
ln' approveil, the reader will readily lulieve, I havo 
e.iretully retained; fite fiaits lie disliked are totally 
<’xpunged, and otiaa's are substituted, whudi 1 hope 
reseiiilde tl^se^tiiore eonfia mahle to tlu taste of so 
admirable a ■ 
nielaiielioly 

(and more espeei, illy the |)ix‘in of Pho'he Dawson,* 
witli soiiH* parts of liie second hook,) were the lust 
eoi II posit ions of their kind that engaged and arimsed 
tin; capacious, the candid, tiie benevolent mind of 
this great man. 

The above information I ow’e to the favoul of the 
Right Honourable Lord Holland; nor this only, 
hut to his [.ordsliip 1 run indr hted for some excel- 
lent remarks upon the other parts of iiiy MS. ft 
was not indeed my good fortune then to know that 
rny verM'S weie in the hands of a nohleintin who 
had given proof of his aeciyafit^judginent as a^Ti- 
tie, and his elrganer; as a writer, by favouring Iho 
public with an easy and spirited translation of some 
interesting scenes of a dr.iniatic poet, not often read 
in this kingdom. Tlic Lite of Lupc/. rle V«*ga waa 
then unknown to me; 1 had, in coiniiioii with 
I ninny Knglish readers, heard of him, hut eould not 
judge wlu-fher ins far-extended reputation was 
caused hy tin* sublime eftorls of a niighly genius, 
or the Unequalled facility of a riipirl eomjjoser, 
aided by peculiar uml fortunate cireumstanccs. 
^riial any part of my MS. wa; Jionoiir<*d by the re- 
marks of Lord Holland yields me a high degree of 
8ati.sfhction, and Iiis Lonlhliip will |>erceivc* flic uso 
I have m.'ide of lliem ; but L must feel some regret 
wlicn 1 know to what small portion tl;ey were lim- 
ited ; and discerning, as I do, tlie taste and judg- 
ment bestowed upon the verses of Lopez de Vega, 
I must jierceive how much iny own needed tho 
uHsistunce aiVorded to one, who cannot bo scriRiblo 
of tlifc benefit lie has received. 

B«t how much socvi-r 1 lament the advantages 


* See page 
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lost, let me remember with gratitude the helps 1 
have obtained. With a single exception, every 
poem in the ensuing collection has been submitted 
to the critical suggestion of a gentleman, upon 
whose skill and candour their author could rely. 
To publish by advice of friends has been sevcA:ly 
ridiculed, and that too by a poet, who probably, 
without such advice, never made public any verses 
of his own : in fact, it may not be easily deter- 
mined who acts with less discretion, the writer who 
is encouraged to publish his v/orks, merely by the 
advice of friends whom he consulted, or he who, 
against advice, publishes from the sole encourage- 
ment of his own opinion. These arc deceptions to 
be carefully avoided, and I W'as happy to escape 
the latter, by the friendly attentions of the Reverend 
Jlichard Tyropr, minister of Groat Y urmouth. To 
this gentleman I am indebted more than 1 am able 
to describe, or thart be is willing to allow, for the 
time he has bestowed upon the attempts 1 have 
made. He is, indeed, the kilid of critic for whom 
every poet should devoutly wish, and the friend 
whom every man would bo happy to acquire ; he 
has taste to discern all that is meritorious, and sa- 
gacity to detect whatsoever should be discarded ; 
he gives just the opinion an author’s wisdom should 
covet, however his vanity might prompt him to re- 
ject it; what altogether to expunge and what to 
improve he has repeatedly taught me, and, could 1 
have obeyed him in the latter dircytioft, as I inva- 
riably have in the former, the public would have 
found this collection more worthy its attention, and 
I should have sought the opinion of the critic more 
void of apprehension. 

But whatever I may hope or fear, whatever as- 
sistance 1 have had or have needed, it becomes me 
to leave my verses to the judgment of the reader, 
without any endeavour to point out their merit, or 
an apology for their defects: yet as, .among the po- 
etical attempts of one who has been for many years 
a priest, it may seem a want of respect for the le- 
gitimate objects of his study, that nothing occurs, 
unless it be incidentally, of the great subjects of 
rcli{jfion ; so it may np^iear a hind of ingratitude 
of a bencficed clergyman, that he has not employed 
his talent (be it estimated as it may) to some patri- 
otic purpose ; as in celebrating the unsubdued spirit 
of his countrymen in their glorious resistance of 
those enemies, who would have no peace through- 
out the world, except that which is dictated to the 
drooping spirit of suffering humanity by tlic tri. 
umphant insolence of military success. 

Credit will be given to me, 1 hope, when I affirm 
that subjects so interesting have the due weight 
with me, which the sacred nature of tlio one, and 
the national importance of tlic oilier, must impress 
upon every mind not seduced into carelessness for 
religion by tiie lethargic influence of a perverted 
philosophy, nor into indifference for the cause of 
our country by hyperbolical or hypocritical profes- 
sions of universal philanthropy ; but, after many 
efforts to satisfy myself by various trials on these 
subjects, I declined all further attempt, from a, con- 
viction that I should not be able to give satisfaction 
to my readers. Poetry of a religious nature inust 
indera ever, be clogged with almost insuperable 
difficulty ; but there are doubtless to be found poets 


who are well qualified to celebrate thf/ uiiani|ioui^ 
and heroic spirit of our countrymen, and to dcreribu i 
in appropriate colours some of those extraordinary 
scenes, which havctbecn and are shiflin^^in 
face of Europe, with such drcadAil celerir^^ and 
to such I relinquish the duty. 

It remains for me to give the reader r Tbrief vjipt''' 
of those articles in the following collecyon,.Vj^^ 
for the first time solicit his attention. ^ “ 

In the “ Parish Rcgi^r,” he will find an 
vour once more to describe village manners, not 
adopting the dotion of pastoral simplicity or 
suming ideas of rustic barbarity, but by mom .na-_ 
tural views of the peasantry, considexe^ as a mjjtecl 
body of persons, sober or profligate, and hencO^ . 
a great measure, contented or miserable. To thi|J 
more general description arc added the vamus s 
characters which occur in the three parts arL'' u 
gisfor ; Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials. * • . ^ 

If the “Birth of Flattery” offer no moral, as an 
appendage to the fifble, it is hoped that nothing *of 
an immoral, nothing of improper tendency ^vill bc/ 
imputed to a piece of poetical playfulness ; in fact,* 
genuine praise, like all other species of truth, is 
known by it.s bn^^ring full investigation : it is what 
the giver is happy that he can justly licstow, and 
the receiver conscious that he may boldly* accept ; 
but adulation must ever be afraid of inquiry, ^nd 
must, in proportion to their degLCCs of moral sensi-* 
bility, 

Bo Bhamo “ to him that givoB and him that takdb.” 

The verst'R in page 49 want'^i 'tiUel'no? does 
the motto, although it gave oqi^tsion to then^ alto- 
gether express the sens^f tlf- writer, who meant 
to observe that some of st acquisitions, and 

some of our nobler conquciR, are rendered inef- 
fectual, by the passing awa]p of opportunity^, ilgd 
the changes made by time ; argument that such 
acquirements and moral habits are reserved for a 
state of being in which they have tlic uses hero 
denied them. * 

In the story of “ Sir Eustace Grey,” an attempt 
is made to describe tlie wanderings of a mi^.u', iirgt 
irritated by the conseiiuenccs of crfo|* »nd misfor- 
tune, and afterwards soothed by a ^cies of enthu- 
siastic conversion, still keeping him insane ; a task 
very difficult, and, if the presumption of tlie atte.r.^t 
may find pardon, it will not be refused to the failure 
of the poet. It is said of our Shakspcarc, respect- 
ing madness. 

In that circle none dare walk bat he 

vet be it granted to one, who dares nfit to pass the 
boundary fixed for common minds, at least to step 
near to the tremendous verge, and form some idea 
of the terrors that are stalking in the interdicted 


When first I had written “ Aaron, or thtrGipsy,'* 
I had no unfavourable opinion of it ; and hkd 1 been 
collecting my versed at that time for publication, I 
should certainly have included this tale. Nine 
years have since elapsed, and I continue to judge 
the ^me of it, literally obeying one of the 
directions given by^e prudence of criticism to the 
eagerness of tht. poet : but how far I may haver 
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£qil|^mod^to rules of more importance must be! Yet still for these we frame the lender strain, 
leflVo the less partial judgement of the readers. • Still in our lays fond Curydons complain, 

^ Tiie concluding’ poem, entitled Woiniin !” was' And shepfierdV boys their amorous pains reroal, 
written at the time when the quotation from Mr. | The only pains, alas! they never feel. 

ILedy^d was first made publie: tJic expression hasj Qq IVlineio’s banks, in (Cesar’s bounteous roign 

If*Tityru9 Ibund the (lolden 


since T^como hackneyed ; but the sentiment 


1 A<jc iigain. 


•ngenii^vith our feelings, and though soniewhat iMust sleepy bards the Mattering dream prolong, 
lijcdlu-*^- u K j.u . . ^ 1 «»• 


alnplij}cd In these verses, it is hoped they are not 
extended as to bccoitie tedious, 
this brief account^f his sulijects, the author 
Ic;ives them to their fate, not presuming (o make 
'•'’•narks upon the kinds of versification he has 


ally yna 
chQWi O] 


chQVii, or th% merit of tlie execution ; he has in- 
TfSirtl brouglit forward the favourable opinion of his 
fnends, and for that he earnestly hojM's his motives 
will be rightly understood : it was a step of which 
felt the advantage, while he foresaw the danger ; 
aware of the benefit, if his readers would 
TCe!i:.hrcr him as one who puts on a defensive nr- 
mour against hasty and determined si'viTity ; but 
ha feels also the hazard, l(‘st fiiey should suppose 
4ic loc&supon himself to bo guarded by Ins friends, 
and so secure in tlic delenee, th:'t he may defy Hie 


Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song ? 

From Truth and N.itiire shall we widely stray, 
Where Virgil, iu»t where Fancy, leads the wniy? 

Yes, thus the Muses sing of liappy swains, 
neeaiise the Muses ne\cr knew their pains: 

They boast their ])oasniits' pipes; hut |M'asanta now 
Uesign tll^ir pipes, and plod heliind the plough; 
And lew, amid the rural trihe, have tiine 
To number syllables, and jday with rhyme; 

» I Save honest J)nck, what son of verse t ?mld share 
The poet’s rajitnre, anil the peas.inl’s enic? 

Or the great l.ihourK of the fn-lil degrade, 

With the new peril of a poorer trade ? 

From this chief eaiise these idle praises spring. 
That themes so easy few llirbear to sing; 

For no de(*p thought flje tritliiig subjects ask; 


fair judgrnent of legal criticisin. It wil^ prohahl v , . 
be said, “he has brought with lm% Ins teh-fimoniaK happy youth nssum(‘s the eomrnon strain, 
to the bar of the piililic j ’ and lie must admit the ^ , ,p|, ,„j^trcHs, and liiinsclf a mvaiii ; 

truth ofithe remark: but he begs leave to observe he clouds his tuneful prayer, 
in #nnlv.thHt.nftlin«.whn bnar li slimnnlnK of .lliv ! ,j„j ,,, 

1 grant ir^cM il that fields nnd floeks have charms 


in feply, that, of those who bear lesliinonial- of any 
•kind, the gro<iti*r numbers feel apprehension, and 
.lot security ; they arc indeed so far from the en- 
joy meQi of victory, or the exultation of triumph, 
that with all they can do for themst'lvt's, with all 
their don e, for them, they aiv, like 

him, in dfead of'^i^amination, and in fear of disap- 
poiii^#ient. - ^ 

Muston^ Leiceate^^re^ Hcpiemher^ l807. 


, Leiceatei^re^^ ieptet 

THE l^ILL 


AGE. 


BOOK I. 


lie Subject projKiscd — Kemarks upon Pastoral Poe- 
try — ATratt of Country near the (’oast di'scribed 
— An impoverished Ilorough — Smugglers and 
"ifeir Assistants — Rude Manners of the Inhabit- 
ants — ^Ruinous Effcct.s of a liigli Tide — The Vil- 
lage Life more generally considered : Kvils of it 
•—The youthful Labourer — The old Man ; his 
^ Solilotiuy — ^Thc Parish Workhouse : its Inliabit- 
i^nts — ^The sick Poor : their Apothecary — the dy- 
ing Pauper*— The Village Priest. ^ 


The Village Life, and every care that reigns 
.G*et •fobthful peasants and declining swains; < 
IVhat la^ur yields, and what, that labour past, 
Age, in ite hour of languor, finds at last ; 

What form the real picture of %he poor, 

Demand a song — the Muse cafi give no more. 

Fled are those times, when, in harmonious strains, 
^The rustic poet praised his native jilains : 

shepherds now, in sifiooth (liternatc verses * 
Their country's beauty or their niunphs' rehearse ; 
. *2 


For him that g^azi's or for him that farms; 

Rut when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 
Till? poor liihorioiiH natives of the place, 

And sec the inid-day sun, with fervid ray. 

On their bare heads and dewy temples play ; 

While some, with feebler heads and fainter hearts, 
Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts: 

Tlien shall 1 dare these real ills to hide 
In tinsel trappings of jHXi’ic pride 7 
No ; cast by Fortune on a frowning coast, ^ 
Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast; 
Where oiImt cares than those the Mu.se relates. 
And other shejihercls dwell with other mates ; ^ 
lly such examples tnnght, Upuifll the cot. 

As Truth will paint it, and us Hards will not: 

Nor you, ye poor, of letb:rM scorn complain, 

'I'o you the smoothest song is smootii in vain ; 
O’ereome by labour, and liow’d down by lime, 

Feci you tlic barren flattery of a rhyme ? 

(Jun poets soothe you, when you pine for bread. 

By winding myrtles round your ruin’d shed 7 
CUn till ir light tales your weighty griefs o’er power. 
Or glad with airy mirth the toilsome hour ? 

Lo! where the heath, witii withering brake grown 
o’er. 

Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring 
poor ; 

From thence a length of burning sand appeara, 
Where the thin harvest waves its wither’d ears; 
Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 

Reign o’er thrj land, and rob the blighted rye : 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar. 

And to the ragged infant threaten war ; 

There poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil ; 
Thci^ the blue bugloss paints the sterile soil ; 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf^ 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf; 
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O’er the yoiinjf shoot the charlock throws a shade, I 
And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade ; ! 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 

And a sad splendour vainly shines around. 

So looks tl)c nymph whom wretched arts adorn, 
Betray’d by man, then lull for man to scorn ; • 
Whose cheek in vain assumes llic mimic rose. 
While her sad eyes the troubli^l br<‘a«<t disclobc; 
Whose outward splendour is hut folly’s dress, 
Exposing most, when most it gilds distress. 

Here joyless roam a wild Miijihibious race. 

With sullen wo displ.iy’d in every fare ; 

Who, f'lr from civil arts and soci.il fly. 

And scowl at strangers with snspieious^ye. 

Here to(f tlie lawlc'.s inrrrhant of tlu' main 
Draws from his plough 1h’ intoxicated swain; 
Want onl/ claim’d the lubour of the day. 

But vice now steals iiis nightly rest away. 

Where arc the swains, who, daily labour done, 
Witli rural games play’d down the setting sun ; 
Who struck with matchless lorce the bounding ball. 
Or made the poiid’rous quoit obliquely fiili ; 

Wliilo some hugj! Aja.v, b rrihle and strong. 
Engaged some artluJ striplmg of the flirong. 

And fell heiie.ith liim, loilM, while fir around 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks return’d the sound ^ 
Where now are thesc^ — Ih iK uth yon clilfthey stand. 
To show the freighted pinnaee wdiere to land; 

To load t/iu ready steed with guilty Ij^ste, 

To fly in terror o’er the pathless \i^ist *, 

Or, when deleeted, in their straggling course, 

To foil their foes by cunning or by force; 

Or, yielding part (w'hich eipial knaves demand), 
To gain a lawless passport through the land. 

Here, wand’ring long, nniid these frowming fields, 
I sought the simple liie that Nature yields ; 

Rapim' and Wrong and Fear usurp’d her place, 
And a bold, artful, surly, savage race; 

Who, only .skill'd to take the fmny tribe, 

•The yearly dinner, or septennial biibe, 

W'ait on the shore, and, us the waves run high. 

On tin’ tost vessel bend their eager eye, 1 

Which to their cctast directs its vent’rous way ; | 

Tiieirs, or the ori-an’s, miserable prey. | 

As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows 
stand, 

And wait lor favouring winds to leave the land ; 
While still for flight the ready wing is spread : 

So waited I the favouring hour, and Iltd ; j 

Fled from these shores wliere guilt and famine reign. 
And cried. Ah ! hapless they who still remain ; 
Who still remain to hear the oeeiin roar. 

Whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore ; 
Till some fierce tide, with more imperious sway, 
Sweeps the low hut and all it liolds away ; 

When the sad tenant weeps from door to d«ior, 

And begs a poor protection from the jioor ! 

But thest; are scenes where Nature’s niggard hand 
Gave a spare portion to the fainisli’d land ; 

Hers is the fault, if hcr^* mankind complain 
Of fruitless toil and labioiir spimt in vain ; 

Blit yet in other scenes more fair Jn view. 

Where Plenty smiles— -alas ! she smiles fiir few — 
And those who taste not, yet behold her stoitr, 

Are as tho slaves that dig the golden ore, 

The wcaltli around them makes tlicm doubly poor. 




Or w'ill you fleem them amply paid Lfi^licanfa, 
Labour’s fiiir child, that langnisiics wim weallh •' 
Go then ! and sec them rising with the sun, ^ ;; 
Through a long course of daily toil to run ; 

Sec them beneath the dog-star’s raging hcaL , ^ 
When the knees tremble and tho temples ; * 

Behold them, leaning on their scythes, ^)k o’er < , 
The labour past, and toils to come explore i . 

See them alternate suns and showers engag ^j-- 
And Jioard up aclies and anguish for their age 
Through fens and iiiarshv moors their steps pursue, 
When llicir wirm porc.s imbibe the evening de^*; 
Then own that labour may as fatal be ^ 

To tbe*5C thy sines, as ihme excess to thee. * - 

Amid this tribe loo oil a manly pride 
Strives in strong toil the fiiinlmg heart to hide ; ' 

There may you sie tlit youth of slender frame i 
(^intend with weakness, weariness, and shame;* 
Yet, urged along, and promlly loth to yield, — • ^ 
He strives to join his lellows of the field. 

Till lorig-contemliijg nature dioojis at last, 
Di-clining health rejects his poor repast. 

His cheerless spouse the eomiiig danger sew, ( 
And mutual murmurs urge the slow disease. 

Yet gfant them liealtli, ’ti« not for us to tell, 
Though the hedll droojis not, lliat the heart is well , 


t)r will yon praise thiit home ly, healthy fare. 
Plenteous and plain, lliat hapjiy peasants share ! 
Oh ! trille not v ith wants ; o*i earifiot feel, 

Nor mock the misery of a stinted me.il; 

Homely, not wdiolesomc, pl.iin, not plenteous, such 
As you who praise would never deign to t^ch. 


Ye gentle souls who drea.ii of 
Whom the smooth slrcani^l^sinoother sonnet 
please; ^ 

Go ! if the peaceful cotton Airaises sliare, ' 

Go look within, and nsk V ^®®ce be there; 

If peac'e bo Iji*> — that droojuVg weary sire, 

Or tlicirs, lli.il o^^^p^iug round their feeble fire ; 

Or hers, that m Iron ]>ale, wmose trembling hand 
Turns on the vvrefrhed hearth th’ expiring brand! 

Nor yet ran Tiiiu! itself /btain for^these 
Tdfe’s latest eomlorls, due respect and ease; 

For yonder see that hoary swain, whose age 
Cun with no cares except his own^engagp<f* • 
Who, propp’d on that rude staff, looks- up to sec* 
Tlie hare arms broken from the withering tree, 

(In which, a bo}^ he climb’d the Ibilicst bough, 
Then his first joy, but Jiis sad emblem now. 

Ve once was chief in all the rustic trade ; 

His steady hand the straightest furrow made ; 

Full many a pri/e he won, and still is proud 
To find the triuni)>lis of his youth allow’d ; 

A transient pleasure sparkles in his eyes, 

He hears and smiles, then thinks iij^in and sighs : 
For^iow ho journeys to his grave in pain ; 

The rich disd.im him ; nay, the poor disdain : 
Alternate masters now tlieir .slave command, 

Urge the weak efforts of his feeble hancf, * • , 

And, when his age attempts its task in vain, ' 
With ruthless taunts, of lazy poor complain.* 

Oft may you scS him, when he tends the sheep, 
His winter-charge,'’bcncath the hillock weep ; 


pnuppr who, tejnff ncnrly p!i«r hig labour, ig employ^ v, 
diflorent magfeis fur a Icasth '^of time, proportioned to their 
oGcupationg. 4; 
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Oft ^leat him murmur to the winds that blow 
O'er his wiiite lochs, and bury them n snow. 
When, roused by rag^c and inultoring in the morn, 
mends the broken hedge with icy thorn ; — 

• “^Vhy do l*hve, when t desire to be 
At oncb'&oin hl’c and life’s long labour free? 

‘ lea\'s in spring, tlie young are blown away, 
WitlT«ut the sorrows of a slow decay ; 

'■ITtiltc yon wither’d leaf, remain behind, 

y by tlic Irost, and sTiivering in the wind ; 
There it abides till younger buds e^inc on, 

■ all my lellow-swains are gone ; 

Tiieif, from tlte rising generation thrust, 

Ih ^'illsi likt; me, unnoticed to the dust. 

These fixiitful fields, tliese numerous flewks I sec, 
’^Arc others’ gain, but killing cares to me ; 

To me the cftildreti of my youth an* lords. 

Cod in their looks, hut liasty in tlu*ir words : 
Wants of their own demand tlieir care; and who 
Feds his own want and su<‘conrs others* too ? 

A lonely, wrelclied man, in pain 1 go. 

None Iced my iidp, and none rdieve my wo; 
*Tlicn let my bones beneatli the turf In; laid, 

And men forget the wretcli they would aid.” 

Thus groan the old, till, by di‘<f^sc oiipress’d. 
They taste a final wo, and tlioii they rest. • 

Theirs is yon house that holds fix* parish-p.ior, 
^Wtiose walls of^ruid scarce hear the broken door ; 
There, wheic the jmtrid vapours, ilagging, play, 
And tliodull wheel hums doleful through the day; — 
There diildfcn dwell wlio know no parrnfs’ care ; 
Paren t who kn ow no children’s love, ilwell there ! 
Heart-broken ina^Msfon their joyless bed, 
JtVirsii^en wivc", aird mol hers never wed ; 

Dejected widows vvii-j^ unheeded tears, 

And crippled ago wffuV ^oro than childhood fi*ars; 


And crippled ago wILv *^ore than childhood fi*ars; 
kTiio lariic, the blind, Vnd, far the happiest they ! 
•TilC 'Wi^tnng idiot aruMhe madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive. 

Hero brought, amid the sceiiC'! of gne^i to grieve, 
Wlicrcthc lohd groans from soriKj sad obamln-r flow. 
Mix'd with tlic clamours of the crowd below ; 
Here, sorrowing, tin y each kindred soirow &can, 
^ndili^gold cl^irities of ni.in to man : 

\V1ios(5 laws- iniici'd for ruin’d age provide. 

And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from pride; 
I But still that scilij) is bought with many a sigh, 
And*^ride embitters what if. can’t deny. 

Say ye, oppress’d by some fanti^lie v,'(h\s, 

Some jarring nerve that h.illb s your repose ; 

Who press the downy eoneh, while skives advance 
^ith timid eye, to read the distant glance ; 
vVhp witli sad prayers the weary duefor tease, 

To name the rfanu;less cver-nevv ili-^case ; ^ 

W^bo with mock patience dire coinjdaints cridtre, 
Which real pain and that akjne can cure; 

How j^'oidd ye bear in real pain to lie, ^ 

Despised, neglected, left alone to die f 
How w'olfid ye bear to draw your late.st breath, 
W’hcre alHliat’s w’rcfelw'd pavei^the way for death ? 

Such is that room which one^rud'* ln*arn divides, 
And naked ratters form the sloping sides; 

Where the vile binds that hind the thatch are seen, 
lath and nnul arc all that lie between ; , 

Save one dull pane, that, (^jarsely patch’d, gives way 
To the rude teinpcijt, yc^cxcludua’^ic day : 


Here, on a malted flock, with dust o’erspread. 

The droo[iing wretch reeliiii's his languid head; 

For him no liaiul the cordial enp applies, 
t)r wipes the tear tlial stagnates in his eyes ; 

friends with soil discourse his pain In-guilo, 

Or promise hope till sickness w'ears a smile. 

But soon a loud and hasty siinmioiis calls, 

Shakes th** thin roof, and echoes round the wullfl ; 
Aiiuii, a figurt* enters, (inuiiitiy neat. 

All prnle and business, bustle and conceit ; 

With ItHiks iinaller’il by these sceiu-s of wo, 

With .speed that, eiiteiiiig, speaks his haste logo, 
He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 

And carrit.s fate and physic in his eye : 

A potent quark, long versi d in hniiian Ills, 

Who first iii-'iills the victim wliom he kills; 

Whose murd’ions hami a drowsy Beiieh protect, 
And wdiose most li’tider mercy is neglect. 

I’uid by the p.irisli for atteiid.mee here, 

He w'cai.s contempt u-jam liis sa|>ienl sneer ; 

111 hasti* he becks the lied wdiere Misery lies, 
Imjiatienee mark'd in his averted eyes ; 

And, some liahitnai ipierie** hurried o’er,^ 

Without reply, In* riislies on the door : 

His drooping patunt, long inuri'd to pain, 

And long mi!u-edi*d, knows reinonstruiiee vain; 

He ceases now the feehli* help to crave 
Of man, and silent sinks into the frr.ive. 

But ere lijji d(*:ith some pious doubts arise, 

.Some simple fe.^rs, wliK'li “ hold h.id” mi n despise ; 
Fain woi.id he ask the p.ii i di-priest to prove 

■ His title eertain to the joys above : 

I For this he semis the niniiminiig nurse, who calls 
I riio holy stranger to these dismal walls; 

I And doth not lie, the pious man, appear, 

! fie, “ passing rich w'lth forty pounds a year ?’* 

:.AIi ! no; a slicpberd of a dilfeienl stock, • 

.And far uriliki* him, feeds tl)i.s little flock : 

1 A jovial yoiilh, wdio thinks his Sunday’s task 
jAs Jiiueli as (if)d or man can f.iirly ask ; • 

.The rest he gives to loves and labours light, 

/I'o fiebls the morning, and to fl'a.sts the night; 
iVone hitter skill’d I la* noisy pai^li to guide, • 
|To urge their chase, to cliecF tlieui or to ehide ; 

I A RiKirfsniaii hienjie slioot.s through half the day, 

■ And, skill’ll at whist, di voles the niidit to pl.iy : 
.'I'hcii, wliile hiieli honours liloom around Ins hoad. 

Shall he sit sadly by the sirdc man’s bed, 

'J'o raise the liofie he feds not, or with zeal 
To combat fi-ars that e’en (lie pious feel ^ 

Now once again the glorany scene explore, 

■ r^ess gloomy now ; tlie biller hour is o’er, 

I The man of rnnny sorrows sighs no more.--— 
jFp yonder bill, beJiold liow sadly slow 
i.TJic bier moves winding from tlie vale below ; 
j There lie the happy dead, from trouble free, 

And the glad parish pays tJie frugal fi*e : 

No more, O Death ! tliy nelim starts to hear 
(’liurcinvarden slern, or kingly ovcrsier ; 

. No more the fanner claims Jiis linmhle bow, 

;Tlion art Inn lord, the lie.-t of tyrants thou ! 

! Now to the chureli behold the inourneru come, 
jSi-datelv torjud, and devoutly dumb; 

'The pillage childicn now their games suspend, 

I To hcc the bier lliat bears their ancient friend: 

1 For ho w’us one in all tbcir nlle sport, ’ 

{And like a rnuuareii ruled tlicir little court; 
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The pliant bow ho form’d, the flying bull, 

I'he bill, the wicket, wore Itis labours nil ; 

Him now they follow to his grave, and stand 
Silent and nad, and gazing, hand in hand ; 

While bending low, their eager eyes explore ^ 
The mingled relics of the parish poor : 

I’he bell lolls l.ite, the moping owl flics round. 
Fear marks the fliglit und mugnifics the sound ; 
The busy priest, dct.iin’d by weightier care, 

Belers liis duty till the day of prayer ; 

And, wailing long, tho erriwd 'retire distress’d. 

To think u poor man’s bones should he unbless’d.* 


BOOK II. 


There arc found, amid the Evils of a lubot inus Life, 
Boino Views <d’TranquiUily and Happiness — The 
Repose und I’leasuro of a Suinrner S.jhbafh: in- 
terrupted by intoxieation and Disjmte — Village 
Detr.ietion — Coinpliiints of the ’Squire — The 
Evening liiots — Justice — Reasons tor this un- 
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leuBiiiit View of Rustic Tiile : the EiTect it should 


have upon tlu; liower CliisseH ; and the Higher 
These last have thi ir peculiar Distn-sses: Ex- 
eiiiplilu'd in the Lite und lieroic Death of Lord 
Rfibert Manners — Concluding Adijresa to Ilia 
Grace tlie Duke of Rutland, 


No longer truth, tboiigb shown in verse, disdain, 
But own the Village Life o lilb of pain : 

I too must yield, tlint oil amid tliesc w'oes 
Are gleams u(‘ transient mirth and hours of sweet 
•eposc, 

Snell na you find on yonder sportive Green, 

Tlie ’squire’s tall gate and cliurcliway-walk be- 
^ tween ; 

Where loitering stray a little tribe of friends. 

On a fiiir Sunday when the sermon ends : 

Then rural beaii.Ylheir best attire put on. 

To win their nymphs^; as other nymphs are won; 
W^hile those long wed go plain, and by degrees, 
I.ike other husbands, quit their care to plcuse. 
Some of the sernioii talk, u sober crowd, 

And loudly praise, if it were preach’d aloud ; 
Some on the labours of the w'cek look round, 

Feel their own worth, and think tlieir toil renown’d; 
While some, whose hopes to no renown extend, 
Are only pleased to find their labours end. 

Thus, ns tiieir hours glide on, with pleasure 
fraught, 

Tl>rir careful masters brood the painful thought ; . 
M'lch in their mind they murmur and lament. 
That one fair day should he so idly spent ; 

And think that Heaven deals hard, to tithe their 
store 

And tax their time for preachers and the poor. 


Yet still, yc liurnblcr friends, enjoy hour4 . 
This is your portion, yet unelaim’d of power ;* 

This is Heaven’s gitl to weary men oppress’d, • ^ 
And seems the type .of their expected rest : 

But yours, alas ! are joys that soon* decay ; *■ 

Frail joys, begun and ended with the day ; 

Or yet, while day permits those joys tow-eign,; 

The vilLige vices drive them from the plain.,** ? 

See the stout churl, in drunken fury great, ' 
Sfrike the bare bosom of his teeming 
His naked vie^, rude and unrefined. 

Exert their oj>on empire o’er the mind ; • . 

I But can we less the senseless rage dr^spisc, 

Because the savage acts without disguise? 

Yet here disguise, the city’s vice, is, seen, 

And Slander steals along and taints tlie Green 
At her approach domestic peace is gone, 

Domcbtic broils at her approach come on ; 

She to the wife the husband’s crime conveys, 

She tells tlic husband when his consort, strays ; 

Her busy tongue, through all the little state, 
-DilTusrs doubt, suspicion, und debate ; ^ 

Peace, liiii’rous goddess ! quits her old domain, * 
111 henti»»ient and song content to reign. 

Nor arc tlie li/mphs that breathe the rural air 
fair as Cynthia’s, nor so chaste as fair : 

'I’liesc to the town afford each fresher fa eft, 

And the clown’s trull receive- tiui peer’s embra'*c; 
From u horn, should chance again convey her down, 
The peer’s disease in turn attacks the cJojvn. 

Here too the ’squire, or ’squirc-like- faritler, talk, 
IIovv round tlieir regions nightly piKcre^g^walk ; 
How from their ponds tho f i»i ty e borne, and all 
The rip’ning treasures from tlwir lofly v\all,; 

How meaner rivals in their ,^orts delight, 

Just rich enough to clail\i .^^lubtful right; 

VVlio take a license round tlieir fields to stray, ,• 
A mongrel race ! the poachers of the duj^^ ‘ 
And hark ! the riots of the Green begin, 

That sprang at first from yonder noisy inn ; 

What lime the weekly pay was vanish’d all. 

And the slow hostess scored the tbreat’ning wall ; 
What time they ask'd, tlieir friendly feast to close, 
A final cu[i, and that will make them fo^j ; » 

When blows ensue that break the arm of toil, 

And rustic battle ends the Ijoobies’ broil. 

Save when to yonder Hall they bend their way,'^ 
Where the grave justice ends the grievous fray ; 

He who recites, to keep the poor in awe. 

The law’s vast volume — for he knows the law 
To him with anger or with shame repair 
Tho injured peasant and deluded fair. 

Tjo ! at his throne tho silent nymj>h appears. 

Frail by her shape, but modest in licr tears ; 

Anvl while she stands abash’d, with conscious eye, 
Sonic favourite female of her judge glides by. 

Who views with scornful glance tho strumpet’s fijle. 
And thanks the stars that made her keeper gregt; 
Near her the sAvaiii, about to bear for life 
One certain evil, ejoubts ’twixt war and 'wife ; 

But, w'liile the faltlring damsel takes her oath, 


* Soinn apolosy ii duo for tho insertion of h circiimutancn by _ 

ou means romin.m • thnl it hns bwn a Hiihjn:l for roinplnini in ( onsenls to wed, and so SCCUrcs them both, 
anf Pl.cr „ . .ul|i.-.wni te.«,n for .» boux rrekunod !!«• , Yet «1, v, you nsk, these humble crimes relate. 

evils whicliiniiy happ'-n to ihe poor, liDd u’liirli mUMtlAtppon til ,,ti *1.1 -i. xl „ J 

them oxr.luMvt'ly ; novcrthclvM. it is just to remark, that such poor US guilty RS the great 7 ^ 

neiflcctia veiy rare in any pert of the kingdom, and m many 1 show the groat, those mightier sons of pride, 
pens if totally uukoown. | flow near in tlie lov*est are allied * 
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"S^ch arc'thc-ir natures and tlioir passions such, 

^ut these disguise too little, those too much : 

So shall tlie man of power and [Measure see 
'^n Jiis own sLve as vile a wrt'tch as he ; 
jn his luxurious lord the servant find 
Jlis own low pleasures and degenerate mind: 
4iid^eaeli in all the kindred vices trace, 

,nf a 'poor, blind, bewilder’^, erring race ; 

Who, a short time in v.iri^jd fortune past. 

Die, and*- are equal in the dust at last. 

• * An^^'pu, yc poor, who still lamt*nt your fate, 
Fuf^nr to envy tho'!e you call the great; 

Arid know, amid those blessings they possess, 

TJjey are, like you, the victims of distress ; 

While slotll with many a pang torments her slave, 
-Fear waits on guilt, and danger shakes the brave. 

Oh ! if in life one noble cliief appears. 

Great in his name, while blooming in his years ; 
Born to enjoy wliuteVr delights mankind, 

Apd yet to all j'ou li (‘l or ILar resign’d ; 

Who gave up joys and hopes to you unknown, 

For p liiis and dangers greater tli.in your own : 

If such there be, tlieii let your inurnmrs cease. 
Think, think of liim, and take yoyr lot in [>c;arc. 
And such there was : — 011 1 grief, that chcclyi 
ouc pride, 

Weeping we say there was, — for IMunners died : 
•Beloved of Heaven, these humble lines forgive, 
That sing of Thee,* and thus aspire to live. 

As the tall oak, whose vigorous branches form 
An ample shade, and brave the wildest storm, 

High o*(!r the subj-twl svood is seen to grow, 

The guard and glory of the trees below ; 

’Till <S) its head the fiery bolt descends. 

And o’er the plain tjie sjiatter’d trunk extends ; 
Ycl then it lies, all wondrous as beibre, 

VAnJ still the glory, though the guard no more : 

So TiiUn, when every virtue, evciry grace, 

Rose in thy soul, or shone within thy ficc; 

Wlicn, Ihougli the son of (irnnby, Ihon wort known 
Less by thy fatlier’s glory than thine own ; j 

When Honour loved and gave thee every charm, 
Fire eye and vigour to thy arm ; 

AeiTfrofti oiir lolty hopes and longing eyes, 

Fate and tliy virtues call’d tlicc to tlio skies; 
y ct still we woiiiier at thy tow’ring fame, 
*AndJosing thee, still dwell upon thy name. 

Oil ! ever honour’d, ever valued ! say, 

What verse can praise -thee, or what work repay 7 
Yet verse (in all wc can) thy worth repays, 

Nor trusts the tardy zeal of future days ; — 
•Honours for thee thy country shall prepare, 

Thoe in their hearts, the good, the brave shall bear ; 


*Lord Riibort Minni'rs, tho youiicest son uf the Marquiiof 
Granby nnri ihn Lady France** St-ymour, ilaui;h(cr uf Cburle> 
Dvke <>r SoVnerset, was burn the 5th of February, nSrl ; a«d 
was placed whh hia bmthnr, (he lni« Duke uf Rutland, at Kton i 
school, whflro lie acquired, iind ever after retained, u cun.iidcra' I 
ble kiKiwInd^e of the cla.<MC il au'liurs. | 

' Lord Rttbr-rl, aPpr irmnn throuuh ihpRutiea of hi*) prorMi!>ion 
on b'inrd different ahipa, was ni.ido ciifkain of the Reao'ufion, 


To deeds like thine shall noblest chiefs aspire — 
The Muse shall mourn thee, and the world admire. 

Id future times, when sniil with (i lory’s charms, 
The untried yotilh first quits a lather’s arms — 

1“ Wli ! be like him,” the we(‘ping sire sh.ill say; 

“ r.ike Maimers Walk, who walk’d m Honour’s way; 
In danger foremost, yd in death sed.ite. 

Oh ! be likq him in all things, but his file I” 

If for that fat(! such public tears bo shed, 

That Victory seeni*fto die now tmou art dead, 
ITow' shall a friend Ins nearer hope resign, 

'J'liat friend a lirotlier, and wljt)se .«oul was tbinc ^ 
By what k>old lines shall we his grief express, 

Or by what soothing numbers make illess ? 

I ’T is not, I know, the chiming of a song, 

Nor all the jiovvers that to the Miisc belong. 

Words ajilly enll’d, and meaning well express’d, 
(kin culm the sorrows of a w'oniuled breast; 

But Virtue, soother r>f llie fiercest p.iins, 

Shall heal that ho*soiM, Bullaiid, where she reigns. 

Yet hard tlic task to he:.l the hleeding heart. 

To bid the still reeiirriiig tliongiils depart. 

Tame the fierce grief and stem the ri'-iiig sigh, 
And curb rebellions pri'^sion, vvitli reply ; 

Calmly to dwell on all that pleased helore. 

And yet to know that all shall ph'ase no inoro:-— 

Oil ! glorious labour of the soul, to save 

Her captiv(*^iow(Ts, and hravi ly inmirn the brave. 

To such these thoughts willlasting eomlort give — 
Idle is not measured hy the time we live : 

*T is not an even course of threi'score years, 

A life of narrow views and paltry fears, 

(2rey hairs and wrinkles, and the cares they bring. 
That lake from deith the terrors or the sting; 

But ’t is the gen’rous spirit mounting high ^ 
Above the world, that native of the sky ; 

'Pin; noble spirit, tli.it, in (l.ingrrs brave, 

(’alinly looks on, or looks beyond tlie grave 
Such Manners was, so he resign’d his breath, 

If in a glorious, then a timely death. 

C/case thi n that gried', and let those tears subsidy ; 
If Bassion rule us, lie that ji^ssflftn pride; 

If R« ■ason, Reason l>ids ns strive to raise 
Our fallen hearts and be like him we praise; 

Or if Aifeetion still the soul subdue, 

Bring all his virtues, all his worth in view. 

And let Aftiietion find its eomibrt too: 

For how can Grief so deeply wound the heart. 
When Adniir.ition claims so large a part ! 

(.Jrief is a fxj— ex|)el him then thy soul; 

TiOt nobler thoughts the nearer views control! 

Oh ! make tho age to come thy belter care, 

Sec other Rutlunds, other (Jrarihys there ! 

*\nd, us thy thoughts through streaming ages glide. 
Sec other heroes die as M.inners died : 

As from their fate, thy race siiall nobler grow, 

As trees shoot upwards that arc pruned below ; 

Or as old Thames, bfirne down with decent pride. 
Sees liis young streams run warbling at his side; 
Though some, by art cut off, no longer run, 

And some arc lo.st beneath the summer’s sun—* 


«nu cummaisled her in nine dmiirnt nciiono, bmidMi ihe la(>t 'Yet the pure stream moves on, and, as it inoveiL 
metB..r.bl.oM..»lhe W«f April 178J,wjiMi, iobni»kin»tl.cli,g inmnscs i.nrJ its use improves; 

^v>!iich line*of-battle, he roceivud ihaMrimiula which ivrrniiit.rcd w/i-i i . j •* l * 

b« life, m tho iwenir-fourth rollr of hi. tje.-S* (A. Awitot round its spacious waves bestow, 
JUgiuUr.priniudJar Mr. DndtUy, ^ ibUli Jt flows on, and shall forcver flow. 

2* Ok 
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CRABBE’S POETICAL WORKS. 



THE PARISH REGISTER. 

PART 1. 

BAPTISMS. 

Turn porro piicr (ut HiBvif projcctiifl nb utkIm 
N avi u) riuiJiiti huinijiicet infuiii. iiidiiiUd otnni 
Vitsiii uuxilio, — - 

ViiKiiuqiiti locum lugnbii compict, utirquum rat, 

Cui tttiitum in vita ractii iranKire in.iKirum. 

Lucrot. cZeJVal. Rcrum, li^S. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The Villatre Register considered as containing 
princifHilly the Annals of the Roor — State of the 
Peasantty as meliotated hy Frugality and In- 
dustry — The Voltage of nnindnstnous Feasant; 
its Ornaments — Fnnts and Hooks — The (har- 
den ; its Satisfactions — 'J'he Slate of the Foor^ 
when imptomdent and incAons — The Row or 
Street, and its Inhabitants — The Dwelling of 
one of these — A Public House — Garden and its 
Appendages — Gamesters ; rustic Sharpers, etc. 
— Conclusion of the Introductory Part. 

U 

The Child of Iho MiJIur’s Daufrhier, and Relation 
of hiT Misfortune — A frugal Couple : their Kind 
of Frugality — Plea of tlie Mother of a natural 
Child : her Chiircliing — Larjrc Family of Gerard 
Ablett: hU Apprehensions : Comparison between 
his State and that of the wetilthy Fanner his 
Mtiggter: hist'oiisolation — An old Man’s Aii.\iely 
for an Heir : the Jealou.‘4y of another on having 
many — Characters of the (JrociT Dawkins and 
^ his friend: their different Kinds of Disappoint' 
ineiit — Three Infants named — An Orphan Girl 
and Village Schoohnistre.'^s — Gardener’s Child: 
j^eduntry and Conceit of the Father: his Botani- 
cal Discourses .'*My^tliod of fixing the Kinbryo- 
fruit of Cucumbers — Absurd Etiects of Rustic 
Vanity: observed in the Names of their Children 
— Rolution of the Vestry Debate on a Foundling; 
Sir Richard Monday — Children of various Inhab- 
itants — The poor Fanner — Ciiildrcn of a Profli-i 
gate : his Character and Fate — Conclusion. 


The year revolves, and I again explore 
Tlic simple annals of my parish poor ; 

What inflmt-meinbcrs in my flock appear, 

What pairs 1 blcss’d in the departed year ; 

And who, of old or young, or nymphs or swains, 
Arc lost to life, its pleasures and its pains. 

No Muse I ask, before my view to bring 
The humble actions of the swains I sing. — 

How pass’d the youthful, how the old tlicir days ; 
Who sank in sloth, and who aspired to praise ; 
Their tempers, manners, morals, customs, arts. 
What parts they had, and how they ’inploycd their 
parts ; • 

By what elated, soothed, seduced, depress’d. 

Full well 1 know — these records give the rest 


Is there a pLcf, save one the poet sees,* 

A land of love, of liberty, and case ; 

Where labour wearies not, nor cares suppress 
Th’ eternal flow of rustic happiness ^ j 

Where no proud mansion frowns in awTul state, 

Or keeps the siinsliinc Irom the cottag(‘-gatc, ^ 
Where young and old, intent on pleasure, thronjg^ 
And half man’s life is iipliday and song ? ^ 

Vain search for soeiics lilii^ these ! no view appears, 
By sighs unnifliid or unstain’d by tears; ' • 
Since vice the \isorld subdued and waters drown’d,, 
Auburn and Eden can no more be found.^ 


Ilcncc good and evil mix’d, but man has skill 
And power to part tlw'm, when lie feels llic will k* 
I'oil, care, and patience bless tli’ absterfiious few, 
Feur,s}iuiiie, and want tlic thoughtless herd pursue. 

Behold the cot! where thrives th’ industrious 
swain. 

Source of his pride, his pleasure, and his gain ; 
Screen’d from the u inter’s w iiid the sun’s last raj 
Smiles on the window and prolongs the day; 
Frojceting thatch the woodbine’s branches stop, 
And turnatheir blossoms to the casement’s top: 

All iie(‘d reqnire^is in that ciit contain’d. 

And much that taste untaught and nnrestrain’d 
Surveys delighted ; tliere she loves to trace, 

In one gay picture, all the royal race ; ^ 

Around the walls are heroes, lovers, kings ; 

The print that shows them and the verse that sings 


Here the last Lewis on his throne is seen, 

An<l there he stands imprison’d, uiid Ins queen ; 
To t]n>e tlie mother takes l l Of " c hild, and shows 
What grateful duty to his God he owes; 

Who gives to him a happy home, where he * 
Tiives and enjoys his freeuoin w’ith the free; 

When kings and iiiicens, dethroned, insulted, tried 
Arc all lliese ble.'fsings of the poor denied. ^ . 

There is King Choilc.s, and all his Golden Rules 
Who proved Misfortune’s was the best of schools : 
And there his son, who, tried by years of pain, 
Froved that inisibrtunes may be sent in vain. 

The magie-niill that grinds the gran’nan^ Vouijg 
Close at the side of kind Godiva h^lng ; ^ 

She, of her favourite place the pride and joy, 

Of charms at once most lavish and most coy. 

By wanton act, the purest fame could raise, • 
And give the boldest deed the chastest praise. • 
Tlierc stands the stoutest Ox in England fed ; 
There fights the boldest Jew, Whitccha pel-bred ; 
And there Saint Monday’s worthy votaries live. 

In ail the joys that ale and skittles give. 

Npw lo ! in Egypt’s coast tliat hoStile fleet. 

By fiations dreaded and by Nelson beat; 

And here shall soon another triumph come, 

A deed of glory in a day of gloom ; ^ 

Distressing glory I grievous boon of fate ! 

Tlio proudest conquest, at the dearest ratA 

• 

On shelf of deaFbeside the cuckoo-clock. 

Of cottage-reading^rests the chosen stock ; 
Learning we luck, not books, but have i kind 
For all our wants, a meat for every mind ; 

Tlfb tale for wemder andsLhe joke for whim. 

The half-sung ^rmoxi and tlie balf’groan’d byom, 
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• No need of classing ; each within its place, 

The feeling finger in the dark can trace; 

“ First from the corner, furthest from the wall,” 
l^ch all the^ rules, and they.sutfice for all. 

^Their pious works for Sunday’s use are found ; 
Companions for that Bible newly bound ; 

Jhat Bible, bought by sixpence weekly saved, 
^a's.choiccst prints by famous liands engraved ; 
*JIa8 choicest notes by in*any a famous head, 

Sucb afi to doubt have rustic readers led ; 

Have made them stop to reason why? and how 7 
And where they once agreed, to cavil now. 

Ohr! rathctegive me commentators plain, 

^Who wi^i no deep researches vex the brain ; 

Who from the dark and doubtful love to run. 

And hold the glimmering tapers to the sun ; 

I Who simple truth with nine-fold reasons back. 

And guard the point no enemies attack. 

Bunyan’s famed Pilgrim rests that shelf upon— 

A genius rare but rude was honest John: 

Not one who, early by the Muse beguiled. 

Drank from her well the waters undefiled ; 

Not one who slowly gain’d tlic hill sublime, 

Then often sipp’d and little at a time;-'i 
But one who dabbled in the sac'od springs. 

And drank them muddy, mix’d with baser things. 

Here to interpret dreams we read the rules, 
^cionee our mvn ! and never taught in schools ; 

In moles and specks we Fortune’s gifts discern, 
And lute’s fix’d will from nature’s wand’rings learn. 

Oil Hei;mit Quarle we read, in island rare. 

Far from mankind and seeming far from care; 

Safe from all want and sound in every limb ; 

Yes ! there was he, and there was care with him. 

Unbound, and heap’d these valued works beside, 
Lay humbler works the pedlar’s pack supplied ; 
Yet these, long since, have all acquired a name: 
The Wandering Jew lias found his way to fame; 
And fame, denied to many a labour’d song, 
drowns Thumb the Great, and Ilickcrthrift the 
Strong. 

There too is he, by wizard-power upheld, 

Ja«^, by whose arm the giant-brood were quell’d ; 

slip fis of swiftness on his feet he placed ; 
•HisWatof darkness on his loins he braced; 

His sword of sharpness in his hand he took ; 

And off the head of doughty giants stroke : 

Their glaring eyes beheld no mortal near; 

No sound of feet alarm’d the drowsy dar ; ^ 

No English blood their pagan sense could smell, | 
But heads dropp’d headlong, wondering why they j 
fell. 

These are the peasant’s joy, when placed at ease, 
Half his dolighted offspring mount his knees. . 

To every cot the lord’s indulgent mind * 

Has a small space for garden-ground assign’d ; ^ 

^ Here— till return of morn dismiss’d the farm — | 

The careful peasant plies the sinewy arm, I 

Warifi’d as he works, and casts his look around 
On every foot of that improving ground*: 

It is his own he sees ; his njastcr’s eye 
Peers not about, some secret fault to spy ; 

Nor severe is there, nor censure knowh 
‘ liSpc, profit, pleasure, — they arc all his owrv 
Here grow the humbfe cives, and, hard by them. 
The with crown^ globose aAd reddy stem ; 
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High climb his pulse in many an even row, 

Di'cp strike the ponderous roots in soil bedow ; 

And herbs of potent smell and pungent taste 
Givi! a warm relish to the night’s repast ; 

Apples and cherries grafted by his hand, 

And cluster’d nuts for neighbouring market stand. 

Nor tlius concludes his labour ; near the col. 

The rocd-fencc rises round some fav’ritc S|H>t ; 
Where rich carnations, pinks with purple eyes. 
Proud hyacinths, the least some florist’s prize, 
Tulips tull-steinmM and pounced auriculas rise. 

Here on a Sunday-cvi*, when service ends, 

Meet and rejoice a family of friends ; 

All sjiciUk aloud, are happy and arc free, 

And glad they seem, and gaily they ifgrec. 

What,thoiigli fastidious oars may shun tlic speech, 
Wlicrc all arc talkers and where none ean teach ; 
Where still the welcome and the words arc old. 
And the same stories arc for ever told 
Yet theirs is joy that, bursting from the heart, 
Proihpts the glad longue these nothings to impart; 
That forms these tones of gladness \vc despise, 
That lifts their steps, that sparkles in their eyes; 
That talks or laiiglis or inns or shonls or plays. 
And speaks in ull their looks and all their ways. 

Fair scenes of peace ! yc might detain us long, 
Blit vice and misery now demand the song; 

And turn our view from dwellings simply neat. 

To this infecled row, we term our street. 

Here, in cabal, a disputatious crew 
Each evening meet ; the sot, the cheat, the shrew]: 
Riots are nightly heard : — the curse, the cries 
Of beaten wife, perverse in her replies ; 

While shrieking children hold each threat’ning 
hand, 

And sometimes life, and sometimes food ciemand : 
Boys, in their first-stol’ii rags, to swear begin. 

And girls, who heed not dress, are skill’d in gin : 
Snarers and smugglers here tlieir gains divide ; 
Ensnaring females here their victims hide; 

And here is one, the sibyl of the row. 

Who knows all secrets, or affects to know. , 
Seeking their fate, to her the ‘simple run. 

To her the guilty, theirs awhile to shim ; 

Mistress of worthless arts, depraved in will. 

Her care iinblcss’d and unrepaid her skill, 

Slave to the tribe, to whose command she stoopSf 
And poorer than the poorest maid she dujies. 

Between the road-way and the walla, offence 
Invades all eyes and strikes on every senso : 

There lie, obscene, at every open door. 

Heaps from the hearth and sweepings from the floor; 
And day by day the mingled masses grow. 

As sinks arc disembogued end kennels flow. 

There hungry dogs from hungry children steal, 
There pigs and chickens quarrel for a meal ; 

There clropsicd infants wail without redress. 

And all is want and wo and wretchedness : 

Yet should these boys, with bodies bronzed and bare, 
Higli-swoln and hard, outlive that lack of care — 
Forced on some farm, the uncxerted strength, 
Though loth to action, is compell’d at length, 
W^hen warm’d by health, as sei^nts in the spring 
Aside their slough of indolence they fling. 

Yet, ern they go, a greater evil comes— 

See ! crowded beds in those contiguous rooms ; 




Beds but ill parted, by a paltry screen 
Of p.ipi'r’d lath or curtain dropp’d between ; 
Daughters and sons to yon coinpartnu nts creep, 
And parents here beside their children sleep : 

Ye who have power, these thoughtlesa people part. 
Nor let the ear bo first to taint tlic heart. 

Come I search witliin, nor si^ht nor smell regard ; 
The true physician walks the Ibulcst ward. 

See! on tho floor what frouzy patches rest! 

What iidUHeous Ifaginenls on yon fractured chest ! 
What downy dust beneath yon \rindow-seat ! 

And round tliese |H>st.s that serve this bed tor feet; 
This bed wh(‘re all those tatter’d garments lie, 
Worn by each sex, and now perlorce thrown by ! 

^ See ! as wfi gaze, an infant hits its liead, 

Iicll by neglect and burrow’d in that bed ; 

Tlie mother-gossip has tlie love suppress’d 
An infant’s cry once waken’d in her breast; 

And daily prattles, as her round she takes, 

(With strong resentment) of the want she makes. 
Whence all these woes? — From want of virtu- 
ous will. 

Of honest siiaine, of time-improving skill ; 

From want of care t’ employ tlie vacant hour, 

And want of cv’ty kind but want of power. 

Here arc no wheels ibr citheT wool or fiax. 

But packs of cards — made up of sundry packs ; 

11 ere is no cluck, nor will they turn tho glass. 

And see how swilt th’ important moments pass; 
Here are no hooks, but ballads on the wall, 

Are Homo abusive, and indecent all ; 

Pistols are here, impair’d; with nets and hooks, 
Of eviTy Kind, for rivers, ponds, and brooks ; 

An ample llask, that nightly rovers fill 
With reeent poison from the Dutchman’s still; 

A box of tools, with wires of various size. 

Frocks, vVigs, and bats, for night or day disguise, 
And bludgeons stout to gain or guard a prize. 

^To every house belongs a R])ac<* of ground, 

Of equal size, once fijnci.'d with jialiiig round ; 

That paling now by slothful wasto dt‘stroy*d, 

Dead gorne and stniiips of elder till the void ; 

Save* in the eentre-spffl, wluise walls of clay 
Hide sots and striplings at their drink or play : 
Within, a board, beneath a tiled retreat, 

Allui'es the bubble and maintains the cheat; 
Where heavy ale in spots like varnish shows, 
Where chalky tallies yet remain in rows ; 

Black pipes and broken jugs the scuts defile, 

The walls and window.**, rhymes and rcck’nings vile ; 
Prints of the meanest kind disgrace the door. 

And cards, in curses torn, lie fragments on the floor. 

Here his poor bird th’ inhuman cocker brings, 
Arms his hard heel, and clips his golden wings ; 
With spicy food th’ impatient spirit fl'cds, 

And shouts and curses as the battle bleeds. ^ 

Struck through the brain, deprived of liotii liiseycs. 
The vanquish’d bird must combat till he dies ; 
l^lust faintly peck at his victorious foe. 

And reel and stagger at each feeble blow : 

When fall’n, the savage grasps his dabbled plumes. 
His blood-stain’d arms, for other deaths assumes; 
And damns the craven- fowl, that lost his stake, 
And only bled and perish’d for his sake. * 

Such are our peasants, those to whom we yield 

Praise with relief, the fathers of tlie field ; 


And these who take from our reluctant hands 
Wliat Burn advises or the Bench commands. 

Our farmers round, well pleased with constan 
gain, • . y 

; Like other farmers, flourish and complain. — 
'I'he&e are our groups ; our portraits next appear, 
And close our exhibition lor tlie year, ^ 

y 

With evil omen we that year begin : 

A (’hild of Shame, — stern Justice adds, of Sifl, 

Is first recorded would bide the deed, 

But vain the wish ; 1 sigh and I proceed : , ' 

And eonld I well th’ instructive trulli convey, 

*T would warn the giddy and awake the pay. 

Of all the nyrnjihs who gave our village grace, 
The Miller’s daughter had the fairrst face ; 

Proud was tho Miller ; money was his pride ; 

He rode to iiiarkel, as our larmrrs lide, 

7\nd 'twas his boast, insjured by sjmil's Ihcre, 

His favourite iaicy should be neh as lair ; 

But she must meek and still obedient [irove, 

Ami not presume, without his leave, to kivc. 

A yontlif"! Sailor heard him ; — “ 11a !” quoth he 
“ Tins Miller’s ina: J(‘n is a prize for me ; 

Her charms 1 iovr, his iiehcs 1 desire, 

.A.I 10 all his threats but Isin the kindling fire ;• 

My ebbing pnrso no more tho foe * hajl fill, 

But Love’s kind act aiul Lucy at tlie inilL” 

Thus though! tlie youth, and soon the chase* began 
StreteJi’d all his sail, nor thought of pause or plan 
His trusty stall’ in his bold hand l.f lOok, 

Idke him and like his frigate, heart of oak ; 

Fresli were his features, his attire was new ; 
(’loan was his linen, and his jacket blue : • 

(Jf finest jean, his trowsers, tight and tiiiii. 
Brush’d tlie large bueklo at the silver rim. 

He soon arrived, he traced the village-green, 
There .saw the maid, and was with pleasure seen : 
Then talk’d of love, till Taney’s yielihtig heart 
Confess’d *t was painful, though ’t was rigllt to part 
“For ah ! iny father has a haughty soul ; 
Whom best he loves, lie loves but to control ; \ 
Me to 81)1110 churl in bargain lie ’ll consigit^J^ - 
And make some tyrant of the parish mine: 

(!ohl is his heart, and he with looks severe 
Has often Ibrccd but never shed tho fear ; 

Save, when my motlier died, some drops express’3, 
A kind of sorrow for a wife at rest : — 

To me a master’s stern regard is shown, 

I’m like his steed, prized highly as bis own ; 
Stroked but corrected, tliroaten’d when supplied, 
His slave and boast, his victim and his pride.” 

;“(yhrcr up, my lass ; I ’ll to thy father go ; 

Tlie Miller e.annot be the Sailor’s Ibe; 

Both live by Heaven’s free gale, that plays aloud 
In the stretch’d canvas and tlic piping shroud ; 
The rush of winds, the flapping sails above, 

And rattling planks within, are sounds u'c loTe ; 
Calms arc our dread ^wJien tempests plough the 
deep, , 

W’c take a reef, and to the rocking sleep.” v 
“ Ha !” qiiotli the Miller, moved at speech sons^ 
“Art tlwi like me ? then where thy notes and cash ? 
Avyuy to Wapping, and n wife command, 

Witli all thy wealth a guino;^ in thine hand; 
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^erc with thy messmates quaff the muddy cheer, 
^d leave my Lucy for thy betters here.'* 

Revenge ! revenge !" the angry lover cried, 
Tiign sought ^the nymph, and “ Be thou now my 

* bride.” 

Bride had she been, but they no priest could move 
2 a bind in law, the couple bound by love. 

*'\^hat sought these lovers then by day, by night ? 
But stolen moments of di|IurbM deliglit ; 

^fl trembling tumults, bTrors dearly prized, 
^ansports that paiiiM, and joys tii^t agonized : 
Till the fond damsel, pleased with lad so trim. 
Awed by herspurent, and enticed by him, 

JJcr lovely .form from savage power to save, 

Gitve — not her hand — but all she could, she gave. 

Then came the day of shame, the grievous night, 
The varying look, the wandering appetite ; 

The joy assumed, while sorrow diinin'd the eyes. 
The forced sad smiles that follow'd sudden sighs ; 
And every art, long used, but used in vain, 

To hide thy progress. Nature, and ihy pain. 

• Too eager caution shows some danger 'a near : 
The bully’s bluster proves the coward’s fear ; 

His sober step the drunkard vainly tries,# 

And nymphs expose the failings Ihcy disguise. 

First, wliispcring gossips were in parties seen ; 
Then louder Scandal w'alk’d the village-green ; 
^ext babbling folly told the growing ill. 

And busy Malice dropp’d it at the mill. 

“Go 140 thy curse and mine,” the Father said, 

“ Strife* atid^confiiaion stalk around thy bed; 

Watit and a wailing brat thy portion be. 

Plague to thy fondness, as thy fault to me ; — 
'Where skulks the villain?”— 

• — On the ocean wide 

My William seeks a portion for his bride.” — 

** Vain bo his search ! hut, till the traitor come. 
The higgler’s cottage be thy future home; 

There with liis ancient shrew and Care abide. 

And hide tliy head, — thy shame thou canst not hide.” 

Day aflfM* day was pass’d in pains and grief; 
Week follow’d week, — and still was no relief : 

Her ):my wiisj^irn — no lads nor lasses came 
r^te or give the ciiild a name ; 
Nol^Wve nonceited nurse, of otlice proud, 

Bore tlic young Christian roaring through the 
crowd : • 

In a* small chamber was my office done, 

Where blinks through paper’d panes the setting sun; 
Where noisy sparrows, percli’d on penthouse near, 
Chirp tuneless joy, and mock the frequent tear ; 
Bats on their wehby wings in darkness move. 

And feebly shriek their melancholy love. 

]?fo sailor oarnc ; the months in terror fled ! 
Then news arrived — He fbuglit, and he was ^ead!* 
At the lone cottage Lucy lives, and still 
Walks for her weekly pittance to the mill ; 

A mean seraglio there her father keeps, * 

Whose Vliirth insults her, us she stands and weeps; 
And sce^ tiie plenty, while cogi poll’d to stay. 

Her father’s pride, heeoine hi^ ha riot’s prey. 

Thro^hout the lanes she glides, at cveniqg’s 

lulls her infinl to repose ; ^ 

Then sitij'and gazes, but witli viewless look. 

As gilds •the moon the rippling dl^the brook ; 


And sings her vespers, but in voice so low. 

She hears their rnurinurs as the waters flow : 

And she too iiiurinurs, and begins to find 
The solemn wanderings of a wounded mind : 
Visions of terror, views of woe succeed. 

The mind’s impatience to the body’s need ; 

By turns to that, by turns to tliis u prey, 

She knows what reason yields, and dreads what 
madness may. 

Next witli Ihcir bpy, a decent couidc cnnic. 

And call’d him Robert, ’t was his father’s name ; 
Three girls preceded, all hy time endear’d. 

And future births were neither hoped nor fear'd : 
Blcss'd in*cacli other, but to no excess ; 

Ficalth, quiet, comfort, form’d their happiness ; 
Love all made up of torture and delight. 

Was but mere madness in this couple’s sight : 
Susan could think, though not without a sigh. 

If she were gone, who should lier place supply; 
And Robert, half in earnest, half in jest. 

Talk of her spouse when he should be at rest: 

Yet strange would either think it to be told. 

Their love was cooling or their hearts were cold. 
Few were their acres, — but, with these content, 
They were, each pay-day, ready witli their rent : 
And fow their vvislies — what their farm denied, 
The nciglilKUiring town, at trifling cost, supplied. 
If at the draper’s window Susan cast 
A longing l«»ok, as witli hesr goods she pass’d, 

And with the produce of lier wheel and churn, 
BougJit her a Sundny-robc on her return ; 

True to her maxim, she w'ould take no rest, 

Till care repaid tliat portion to the chest : 

Or if, when loitering at the Whitsun-fair, 

Her Robert sfHJiit some idle shillings there; 

Up at the barn, before the break of day, 

He made his labour for tlic indulgence pay f 
Thus both — that waste itself might work in vain— 
Wrought double tides, and all was well again. 

Yet, though so prudent, there wore times of joyi 
(The day they wed, the christening of the boy,) 
When to the wealthier fariiiersj.lierc was sliowi^ 
Welcome iinfeign’d, and plenty" like their own ; 

For Susan served the great, and had sonic prido 
Among our topmost people to preside : 

Yet in that plenty, in that welcome free, 

There was the guiding nice frugality 
That in the festal ns the frugal day, 

Has, in a different mode, a sovereign sway ; 

-As tides the K.imc attractive influeiico know, 

In the least ebb, and in their proudest flow ; 

The wise frugality that docs not give 
A life to saving, but that saves to live ; 

Sparing, not |)incliirig, mindful tliougli not mean, 
O’er all presiding, yet in nothing seen. 

Recorded next a babe of love I trace ! 

Of many loves, the motJicr’s fresh disgrace.— 

“ Again, thou harlot! could not all thy pain. 

All my reproof, thy vvanton thoughts restrain ?” 

“Alas ! your reverence, wanton thoughts, I graht, 
Were once my motive, now the thoughts of want ; 
Women, like me, as ducks in a decoy, 

Swi/ti down a stream, and seem to swim in joy, 
Your sex pursues us, and our own disdain; 

Return is dreadful, and escape is vain. 
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Would men forsake us, and would women strive 
To help the fall’n, their virtue might revive.” 

For rite of churching soon she made her way, 

In dread of scandal, should she miss the day : — 
Two nnitrons came ! with them she humbly 
Their action cojiied and their comforts felt. 

From that great pain and [leril to be free, 

Though still in peril of that pain to be ; 

Alas ! what numbers, like this amorous dame, 

Are quick to ceiibure, but arc dead to slianie ! 

Twin-iniants then appear.; a girl, a boy. 

The o’erllowing cup of Cerard Ablctt's joy : 

One had 1 named in every year that pass’d 
Since Gcri^d wed ! and twins behold at last! 

Well pleased, the bridegroom smiled to hear — “A 
vine 

Fruitful and spreading round the walls be thine, 
And brunch-like be thine olVspring !” — Gerard tiicn 
fjook’d joyful love, and soltly said, “Amen.” 

Now of that vine he’d have n« more increase, 
'J’liose playful branches now disturb his peace : 
Them he beholds around his table s[)read. 

But finds, the more Die branch, the less the bread ; 
And while they run Ins humble walls about, 

They ki*op the sunshine of good humour out. 

Cease, man, to grieve ! thy master’s lot survey, 
Whom wifi: and children, tiion and tiiinc obey ; 

A fanner proud, beyond a fanner’s pride, 

Of all around the envy or tlic guide ; • 

Who trots fo market on a steed so fine. 

That when 1 meet him, I’m ashamed of mine; 
Whoso board is high up-licap’d willi generous fare. 
Which fivt. sU)ut sons and three tall (laughters share : 
Cease, man, to grieve, and listen to his care. 

A few years fled, and nil thjj' boys shall be 
Lords %f a cot, and labourers like thee : 

Tliy girls uii portion’d neigliliouring youths shall lead 
Brides from my churcli, and lieiiceforth thou art 
• freed : 

But then thy master shall of cares emm plain, 

<-nro uller care, a long conneeled train ; 

Hm sons for iariiis fliall ask a large supply, 

For fanner’s sons each* gentle niij'S shall sigh; 

Thy rnistresH, reasonirig well of life’s decay. 

Shall ask a chaise, and liardly brook delay ; 

The smart young cornet who, with so much grace, 
Rode in the ranks and btttled at the race, 

While the vex’d parent rails at deed so rash. 

Shall d — n his luck, and stretch his hand for cash. 
Sad troubles, Gerard ' now pertain to thee, 

When thy rich master seems from trouble free; 
But *t is one fate at difFcrcnt times assign’d, 

And thou shalt lose the cares Diat lie must find. 

“ Ah !” quoth our village Grocer, rich and old, 
“Would I iniglit one such cause for care behold !” 
To whom his Friend, “ Mine greater bliss would be. 
Would Heaven take those rny spouse assigns to me.” 

Aged were both, that Dawkins, Dilchem this. 
Who much of marriage thought, and much amiss; 
Both would delay, the one, till — riches gain’d. 

The son he wish’d might be to honour train’d; 

His Friend — lest fierce intruding heirs should come. 
To waste his hoard and vex his quiet home. * 
Dawkins, dealer once, on burtlicn’d back 
Bore his whole substance in a pedlar’s pack ; 


To dames discreet, the duties yet unpaid, 

His stores of lace and hyson he convey’d : 

When thus enrich’d, he chose at home to stop, * •* 
And fleece his neighbours in a new-jtuilt 8hop|, \ i 
Then woo’d a spinster blithe, and hoped, when wed, 
For love’s fair favours and a fruitful bed. , 

Not so his Friend : — on widow lair and staui*^'^ 
He fix’d his rye, but hi; was much afraid; ^ 

Yet woo’d ; while she his hair of silver hue ’ ^ 
Deimindy noticed, and her eye withdrew : • v 
Douhttlil he jiatised — “ Ah ! were 1 sure,” he cri^l|K 
“ No craving children would ray gains divide ; 

Fair as she is, I would my widow ti/ke. 

And live more largely for my partncT’s»sake.” 

With such their views some tlioii^litful years 
they pass’d, , • 

And Imping, dreading, they were bound at last. 
And what their fate'^ Obstirvc them as they go, 
Comparing fear with fear, and woe with woe. 
“Humphrey !” said Dawkins, “envy in iny breast 
Sickens to sec thee in thy children hless’d ; 

They are tliy joys, wliilc 1 go grieving homo 
To a sad s|)onse, and our eternal gloom : 

We look^les|K)n^oney ; no infant near. 

To bless the lye or win the parent’s ear ; 

Gur sudden heats and quarrels to allay, 

And sootlm Die petty siiflbrings of the day : 

Alike our vv yet hoia the want teprove ; 

Where are, I cry, those pledges of our love? 

When she, like Jacob’s wife, makes reply, 
Yet fond — Ob ! give me children, or laic: 

And I ri turn — still childless doom’d to live, 
f/ike the vex’d patriarch — Are they mine to give?. 
All! much 1 envy Ihec thy boys wdio ride § 

On poplar branch, and canter at thy side ; 

And girls, whose checks thy chin’s fierce fondness 
know, 

And w'illi fresli beauty at the contact glow.” 

“Oil! simple friend,” said Ditchem, “wouldst 
thou gain 

A father’s pleasure by a husband’s pnii^ 

Alas! what pleasure — when some vig’rous^y 
Should swell thy pride, some rosy glSiDiy jw. 

Is it to doubt who grafted this swebt flow^h*. 

Or whence arose tliat spirit and that power ? 

“ Four years I’ve wed ; not one has pass’d in vain : 
Behold the fifth ! behold a babe again ! • 

My wife’s gay friends tli’ unwelcome imp admire, 
And«fill the room with gratulation dire : 

While I in silence sate, revolving all 
I'hat influence ancient men, or that befall ; 

A gay pert guest — Heaven knows his business — 
came ; 

lA glorious boy, he cried, and what tlic name ? 
Angiy I growl’d, — * My spirit cease to tease, 

Nunc it yourselves, — Cain, Judas, if you please; 
Hi| father’s give him — should you that explore^ • 
The devil’s or yours :* — I said, and sought the door 
My tender partner not a word or sigh 
Gives to my wrath, «or to my speech reply ; 

But takes her comfoits, triumphs in my pain. 

And looks undaunted for a birth again,” 

Heirs thus denied nftlict the pining hcaH^^ 
And4hus afforded, jealous pangs impart 1 
liot, Dierefitre, nqp: avoid, and none dcmftnd 
These arrows number’d fonDic giant’s hah«k^ 
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C Then with their infants three, the parents came, 
each assigiiM — *t was all they had — a name; 
'*%2mcs of no mark or price ; of them not one 
court our view on the si^pulchral stone, 
Or^top the clerk, the engraven scrolls to spell. 

Or keep the sexton from the sermon bell. 

* ^n orphan-girl succeeds : ere she was born 
r'faiher died, her mother on that morn : 

"The pious mistress of thc^school sustains 
parents* part, nor their aifection leigns, 

Jmt pitying feels : with due respect and joy, 

1 trace the matron at her loved employ ; 

Whafrtime tl^. striplings, wearied cV^n with play, 
Part at the^ closing of the summcr*s day. 

And eacii Gy dilferent path returns the well-known 
way — 

•*l!ihen I beheld her at the cottage-door. 

Frugal of light ; — her Bible led before, 

' When on her double duty she proceeds, 

Of time as frugal — knitting as she reads : 

Ilor idle neighbours, who approach to tell 
Borne trifling talc, her serious looks compel 
To hear reluctant, — while the lads who pass, 

In pure respect, walk silent on the grass ^ 

'I'hcn sinks tlic day, but not to rest she goes 
Till solemn prayers the daily duties close. ^ 

. But 1* digress, and lo ! an infant train 
J^ppear, arul cay me to my task again. 

“ Why Loniocra wilt thou name thy child ?” 

I ask’d the Gardener’s wife, in accents mild: 

** have a’ riglit,” replied the sturdy dame, — 
Ana Loniccra was the infant’s name. 

If next a son shall yield our Gardener joy, 

Then Jlyacinthus shall be that fair boy ; 

And u a girl, they will at length agree. 

That Belludoiia that fair maid shall be. 

Iligh-sonnding words our worthy Gardener gets, 
And at his clubs to wondering swains repeats ; 

He then ^f Rhus and Rhododendron speaks. 

And Allium calls his onions and his leeks; 

Nor wccdrf^Sro now, for whence arose the weed, 
Scarce y^ants, fair herbs, and curious flowers pro- 
wd ; 

j^i^Koo-^ints and Dandelions sprung, 
(Gfross names had they our plainer sires among,) 
There Arums, there Lcontodons we view, 
And^rtemisia grows, where Wormwood grew. 

But though no weed exists his garden round. 
From Rumex strong our Gardener frees his ground. 
Takes soft Scnicio from the yielding land, 

And grasps the arm’d Urtica in his hand. 


‘ Not Darwin’s self had more delight to sing 
Of floral courtship, in th* awaken’d Spring, 

Than Peter Pratt, who simpering loves to tcU 
How rise the Stamens, as the Pistils swell ; * 
How bend and curl the moist-top to the spouse, 
And give and take the vegetable vows ; • 

How those esteem’d of old hut tips and chives. 
Are tenS^r husbands and obedient wives ; 

Who live and love within the aacred bower, — 
That bridal bed, the vulgar temn a flower. 


Hoai^^ter proudly, to some humble friend, 

A 3 $'sduiws secret, in his science, lend : — 

** Would wu advance th^ nuptial hour, and brtUg 
The fruij^f Autumn with the flei^ers of Spring ; 


View that light frame where Cucumls lies spread^ 
And trace the husbands in their gulden bed, 

Tlirce powder’d Anthers ; — then no more delay. 
But to the Stigma’s tip their dust convey ; 

Then by thyself, from prying glance secure, 

Tv^irl the full tip and make your purpose sure ; 

A long-abidiiig race the deed shall pay. 

Nor one unblessed abortion pine awuy.’ 

T’ admire their friend’s discourse oiur swains 
agree. 

And call it science snd philosophy. 

’Tis good, ’tis pleasant, througii th’ advancing year 
To see unnuinbor’d growing forms appear ; 

What Ica^-lifi: from Earth’s broad bosom rise! 
What insect myriads seek the summer «kics ! 
What scaly tribes in every streamlet move ! 

Whut plumy people sing in every grove ! 

All with the year awaked to life, delight, and love. 
Then names arc good ; for how, witliout their aid, 
Is knowledge, gain’d by man, to man convey’d ? 
But from that sourceT shall all our pleasures flow ? 
Shall all our knowledge be those names to know? 
Tiien he, with inernoiy bless’d, shall bear away, 
The palm from Grew', and Middleton, and Ray : 
No ! let us rather seek, in grove and field, 

What food for w'ondtT, wbal for use they yield ; 
Some just remark fioni Nature’s people biing, 

And some new source of huinuge for her King. 
Pride lives with all : strange names our rustics 
give • 

To helpless infants, that their own may live ; 
Pleased to be known, they’ll some attention clainiy 
And find some by-way to the house of Ikrno. 

The straightest furrow lills the ploughman’s art, 
The hat he gam’d has warmth for hood and heart; 
The bowl that beats the greater number down 
Of tottering nine-pins, gives to fame the clowfli; 
Or, foil’d in these, lie opes his ample jaws. 

And lets a frog leap down to gain applause ; 

Or grins for hours, or tipples lor a w'cek. 

Or challenges a well-pincb’d pig to squeak : 

Some idle deed, some cliild’s preposterous name. 
Shall make him known, andjgiv his folly fame.* 
To name an infant meet our village-sircs, 
Assembled all, as such event requires ; 

Frequent and full the rural sages sate. 

And speakers many urged the long debate, — 
Some harden’d knaves, who roved the country 
round. 

Had left a babe within the parish bound, — 

First, of the fact they question’d — “ Was it true ?” 
The child was broughtr— What then remain’d 
to do ? 

.Was’t dead or living ?” This was fairly proved,— 
*’T was pinch’d, it roar’d, and every doubt remov^. 
Then by what name th* unwelcome guest to call / 
Was long a question, and it posed them all ; 

For he who lent it to a babe unknown, 

Censorious men might take it for bis own : 

They look’d about, they gravely spoke to all. 

And not one Richard answer’d to the call. 

Next they inquired the day, when, passing by, 

Th’ unlucky peasant heard the stranger’s cry : 
Thissknowii, — how food and raiment they might 

Was next debated — for the rogue would live ; 
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At last, with all their words and work content, 
B.ick to their homes the prudent vestry went, 

And Richard Mondoy to the workhouse sent 
7'licre was he pinch’d and pitied, thump’d andied. 
And duly took his beatings and liis bread ; 

Patient in all control, in all abuse, 

lie found contempt and kicking have their use: 

Sad, silent, supple ; bending to the blow, 

A slave of slaves, the lowest of the low ; 

His pliant soul gave way to all things base, 

11c knew no shame, he dreadfid no disgrace. 

It seem'd, so well his passions he suppress’d. 

No feeling stirr’d his ever torpid breast; 

Him might the meanest paui^cr bruise and cheat, 
He was aYootstool for tlie beggar’s feet ; 

His were the legs that ran at all commands ; 

They used on all occasions Richard’s hands : 

His very soul was not his own ; he stole 
As others order’d, and without a dole ; 

In all disputes, on either part he lied. 

And freely pledged his oath on either side; 

In all rebellions Richard join’d the rest, 

In oil detections Richard first confess’d: 

Yet, though disgraced, he watch’d his time so well, 
He rose in favour, when in fame he fell; 

Base was his usage, vile his whole employ, 

And all despised and fed the pliant boy. 

At length, “ ’t is time he siiould abroad be sent,” 
Was whisper’d near him, — and abroad he went; 
One morn tliey call’d him, Richard afiswcr’d not ; 
They deem’d him hanging, and in time forgot, — 
Yet miss’d him long, as each throughout the clan, 
Pound he had better spared a better man.” 

Now Ricliard’a talents for the world were fit, 
He’d no small cunning, and had some small wit; 
Hud that calm look which seem’d to all assent, 
And^hat complacent speech which nothing meant; 
He'd but one care, and that he strove to hide, 

How best fi)r Richard Monday to provide. j 

* Steel, tlirough opposing plates, the magnet draws, i 
And steely atoms culls from dust and straws ; 

And thus our hero, to his interest true, 

<9old through all bars and from each trifle drew ; 
But still more surely round tlic world to go, 

This fortune’s child had neither friend nor foe. 

Long lost to us, at last our man we trace, — 

Sir Richard Monday died at Monday-place : 

His lady’s worth, his daughter’s wc peruse, 

And find his grandsons all as rich as Jews : 

He gave reforming charities a sum. 

And bought the blessings of the blind and dumb; 
Bequeathed to missions money from the stocks, 
And Bibles issued from his private box ; 

Bui to his native place severely just. 

Ho left a pittance bound in rigid trust ; — ^ 

Two paltry pounds, on every quarter’s-day, 

(At church produced) for forty loaves should pay ; 
A stinted gift that to the parish shows 
He kept in mind thoir bounty and their blows ! 

To farmers three, the year has given a son, 
Finch on the Moor, and French, and Middleton. 
Twice in this year a female Giles I see, 

A Spalding once, and once a Barnaby : — ‘ 

A humble man is he, and when tliey meet, * ! 

Our farmers find him on a distant scat ; 

There fiir their wit he serves a constant theme, — 
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” They praise his dairy, they extol his team, 

They ask the price of each unrivall’d steed. 

And whence his sheep, that admirable breed? * 

His thriving arts thpy beg he woiildy;xplain, 

And where he puts the money he must gain. 

They have their daughters, but they fear their friend 
Would think his sons too much would condesc end ; 
They have their sons who would their fortupCbti^ 
But fear his daughters Vill their suit deny.” . 

So runs the joke, while 5amcs, with sigh'profcT^d^ 
And face of eye, looks moveless on the groum^^ 
His cares, Jus sighs, provoke the insult more, 

And point the jest — for Barnaby is ^loor. • 

Last in my list, five untaught lads qppear ; ^ 

Their father dead, compassion sent them here,-^ 
For still that rustic infidel denied 
To have their names with solemn rite applied : • '• 
His, a lone house, by Dcadmari’s Dyke-wuy stood 
And his, a nightly haunt, in Lonely-wood : 

Each village inn has heard the ruflian boast. 

That he believed “ in neither God nor ghost ; • 
Tliat, when the sod upon the sinner press’d. 

Ho, like the saint, had everlasting rest ; 

'I'hat nexer priest believed his doctrines true, 

Bui would, for jsrofit, own hin:self a Jew, 

i)r worsliip wood and stone, as honest licatlien do ; 

TJiat fools alone on future Avorlds rtly, 

And all who die for faith, dcservc^io die.” ^ 
These maxims, — part th’ attorney’s clerk pro- 
fess’d. 

His own transcendent genius found the rest, a 
Our pious matrons heard, and much amazed, f 
Gazed on the man, and trembled as they gaz^ld;. 
And now his face explored, and now his feet * 
Man’s dreaded foe in this bad man to meet? 

But him our drunkards as their champion raised, 
Their bishop call’d, and os their hero praised ; 
7'hough most, when sober, and the rest, when sick, 
Had little question whence his bishopric. 

But he, triumphant spirit! all things d^red. 

He poacli’d the wood, and on the warpap snared ; 
’T was his, at cards, each novice to trepdiL 
And call the wants of rogues the of\ian ; 

Wild as the winds, he let his oifsjj^iii^viofej^ 

And deem’d the marriage-bond the bunel 

What age and sickness, for a man so bold, 

Had done, we know not ; — none fiehrld him pld : 
By night, as business urged, he sought the W(^,-» 
Tiie ditch was deep, — the rain had caused a flood,— 
The foot-bridge fail'd, — he plunged beneath the 
deep. 

And slept, if truth were his, th* eternal sleep. , 
These have wc named ; on life’s rough seaHhej 
jail, 

With many a prosperous, many an adverse gale ! 
Where passion soon, like powerful winds, will rage. 
And prudence wearied, with their strength engagp; * 
Then each, in aid, shall some companion ask,' 

For help or comfort in the tedious task ; 

And what that help— what joys from union flow. 
What good or ill, we next prepare to show ; 

And row, meantime, our weary bark aakfire. 

As Spenser his — but not with Spenser’s 


* Alliuiom of this kind are td be found in tbe^airy 
See the end of the flit book, and other places. 
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PART II. 


MARRIAGES. 

i 

% * Nubere li qua voles, qaamvis proporabitia ambo, 

DiilTer ; habent parve comimda magna morffi. 

a Ovid. Fast. lib. iii. 

• 

Previous consideration necessary ; yet not too long 
Delfty — Imjprudent Marriage of old Kirk and his 
^Servant — Comparison between an ancient and 
youthful partner to a young man — Prudence of 
Donald the Gardener — Parish Wedding: the 
'* compelled Bridegroom : Day of Marriage, how 
spent — Relation of the accomplishments of 
Pheebe Dawson, a rustic Beauty: her Lover: 
his Courtship : their Marriage — Misery of Pre- 
cipitation — ^'Phe wealthy Couple ; Reluctance in 
• the Husband ; why ^ — Unusually fair Signatures 
in the Register: the common kind — Seduction 
of Lucy Collins by Footman Daniel : her rustic 
Lover : her Return to Him — An%ncicnt Couple : 
Comparisons on the Occasion — More pleasant, 
View nf Village Matrimony: Farmers celc- 
y,brating the Day of Marriage: their Wives — 
'Reuben and Rachel, a happy Pair : an Example 
of prudent delay — Reflections on their State 
who were not so prudent, and its Improvement 
towards the Termination of Life : an old Man 
8o|^(lcumstanced — Attempt to seduce a Village 
*Bd£ty : Persuasion and Reply i the Event. 

Disposen to wed, e'en while you hasten, stay ; 
There’s great advantage in a small delay : 

Thus Ovid sang, and much the wise approve 
This prudent maxim of the priest of Love : 

If poor, d^ay for future want prepares, 

!Shd cases hiAnblc life of half its cares; 

If rich, df6iay shall brace the thoughtful mind, 

T* endure th^lVthat e’en the happiest And : 
Dcli^l^Ahl^luiowledgc yield on either part, 

And show the value of the vanquish’d heart; 

The humours, passions, merits, failings prove, 

And gently raise the veil that’s worn by Love ; 
Lov& lhat impatient guide ! — too proud to think 
Of vulgar wants, of clothing, meat, and drink, . 
Urges our amorous swains their joys to seize, 

And then, at rags and hunger frighten’d, flees : — 
Yet not too long in cold debate remain ; 

Till age refrain not — but if old, refrain. 

By no such Aile would Gafler Kirk be tried j 
First in the year he led a blooming bride, • 
And stood a wither’d elder at her side. 

Oh ! Nathan ! Nathan ! at thy years trepann’d, ^ 
To take a wanton harlot by the hand ! 

Thou, wllb wert used so tartly to express 
Thy 8en8e*of matrimonial happiness. 

Till every youth, whose banns a^church were read. 
Strove noUto meet, or meeting, hung his head ; 
And ever>llas8 forbore at thee to look, 

A yly old nkh, too cunning for the hook , 

And now sixty, that peh dame to see. 

Of all thyyeavings mistre|8, and orthcc ; 


Now will the lads, rememb’ring insults past. 

Cry, “ What, the wise one in the trap at last!” 

Fie ! Natlian ! fie ! to let an artful jade 
The close recesses of thine heart invade ; 

What grievous pangs I what suffering she'll impart. 
And lill with anguish that rebellious heart ; 

For tliou wilt strive incessantly, in vain. 

By threatening speech, thy freedom to regain : 

But she for conquest married, nor will prove 
A dupe to thee, thine, anger, or thy love ; 
Clamorous her tongue will be ;— of cither sex 
She’ll gather friends around thee, and perplex 
Thy doubtful soul : — thy money she will waste, 

In the vain rambling of a vulgar taste ; • 

And will be happy to exert her power, 

In every eye, in thine, at every hour. 

Then wilt thou bluster — “ No ! I will not rest. 
And see consumed each shilling of my chest :” 
Thou wilt be valiant, — “ When thy cousins call, 

I will abuse and shut'^Yny door on all :” 

Thou w’ilt be cruel ! — “ What the law allows. 

That be thy portion, my ungrateful spouse ! 

Nor other shillings shult thou then receive. 

And wijen I die” — “ What ! may I this believe 7 
Are these true tender tears 7 and docs rny Kitty 
grieve 7 

Ah ! crafty vixen, thine old man has fears 
But weep no more ! I *in melted by thy tears , 
Spare but my money ; thou shalt rule me still. 

And see thy cousins — there ! I burn the will.”— 
Thus, with example sad, our year began, 

A wanton vixen and a weary man ; 

** But had this tule in other guise been told,” 
Young let the lover be, the lady old, 

And that disparity of years shall prove 
No bane of peace, although some bar to love : • 

’T is not the worst, our nuptial ties among. 

That joins the ancient bride and bridegroom 
young ; — 

Young wives, like changing winds, their power 
display. 

By shifting points and varying dgy by day ; « 

Now zephyrs mild, now whirlwinds in their force. 
They sometimes speed, but often thwart our course ; 
And much experienced should that pilot be. 

Who sails with them on life’s tempestuous sea. 

But like a trade-wind is the ancient dame, 

Mild to your wish, and every day the same ; 

Steady as lime, no sudden squalls you fear. 

But set full sail, and with assurance steer ; 

Till every danger in your way be pass’d. 

And then she gently, mildly breathes her last ' 
Rich you arrive, in port awhile remain, 

And for a second venture sail again. 

For this, blithe Donald southward made bis way, 
And left the lasses on the banks of Tay ; 

Him to a neighbouring garden fortune sent. 

Whom we beheld, aspiringly content: 

Patient and mild, he sought the dame to please 
Who ruled the kitchen and who bore the keys. 

Fair Lucy first, the laundry’s grace and pride. 
With smiles and gracious looks, her fortune tried; 
But al^iii vain she praised his ** pawky eyno,” 
Where never fondness was for Lucy seen : 

Him the mild Susan, boast of dairies, lovfed. 

And found him civil, cautious, and unmoved : 
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From niany% fragrant simple, Catharine's skill 
Drew oil and essence from tlie boiling still ; 
s Dut not her warmth, nor all her winning ways, 
From his cool phlegm could Donald’s spirit raise ; 
Of beauty heedless, with the merry mute, 

I’o Mistress Dobson he preferred liis suit; 

There proved his service, there address’d his vows. 
And saw her mistress, — friend, — protectress, — 
spouse ; 

A butler now, lie thanks his powerful bride, 

And, like her keys, keeps c(}nstaiit at iicr side. 

Next at our altar stood a luckless pair. 

Brought by strong passions and a warrant there ; 
By long^ent cloak, hung loosely, stiofe the bride, 
From ev’ry eye, what all perceived to hide. 

While the boy-bridegroom, shuffling in his pace, 
Now hid awhile and tlicn exposed his face; 

As shame alternately with anger strove, 

The brain conliised with muddy ale to move: 

In haste and stariiincring 1m: pi ribrm’d iiis part. 
And look'd the rage that runkk'd in his heart; 

(So will each lover inly curse his fate. 

Too soon made happy, and made wise too late:) 

I saiv his iciitiires take a savage gloom. 

And deeply threaten for the days to come. 

Low «pakc the Ltss, and lisp’d and luineed the whilof 
Look’d on the lad, and fiintly tried to smile; 

With solK'n’d speech and humbled tone she strove 
I’o stir the embers of departed lovei 
While he, a tyrant, frowning w'alk’d before, 

Felt the pour purse, and sought the public door. 
She sadly following in submission w'cnt, 

And saw tlie Hnal shilling foully spent; 

Then to her father’s hut the pair withdrew, 

And hade to love and comfort long adieu! 

Al^! fly temptation, youth, refrain ! refrain ! 

1 preach for ever ; but I preach in vain ! 

Two fiununers since, 1 saw, at Lammas Fair, 
The sweetest flower that ever blos.som’d there, 
When Ptiffibe Dawson gaily cross’d the green, 

In haste to see and happy to be seen : 

• Her air, her rnimiiers, all who saw, admired ; 
Courteous thoui/h toy, and gentle thougli retired; 
The joy of youth and licalth her eyes display’d, 
And ease of heart her every look convey’d ; 

A native skill her simple robes express’d, 

As with untutor’d eh’gancc she dress’d : 

The lids around admired so fair a sight. 

And Phoebe felt, and felt she gave, delight. 
Admirers soon of every age she gain’d, 

Her beauty won them and her worth retain’d ; 
Envy itself could no contempt display, 

They w'isli’d her Wfjll, whom yet they wish'd away. 
Correct in thoiiglit, she judged a servant’s placi| 
Preserved a rustic beauty from disgrace ; 

But yet on Siinday-cvc, in trcedoiirs hour. 

With secret joy she felt that beauty’s pow'er. 
When some proud bliss upon the heart would steal,* 
That, poor or rich, a beauty still must feel. — 

At length, the youth, ordain’d to move her breast, 
Bo'bre llie swains with bolder spirit press’d ; 

With looks less timid made his passion known. 
And pIiMsed by manners most unlike hcr^wn ; 
Loud thougii in love, and ronfideiit tliough young ; 
Fierce b his air, and voluble of tongue ; 


he mad 


By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade, 

He served the ’Squire, and brush’d the coat he i 
Yet now, would PhcBbe her consent afford, 

Her slave alone, a^ain he’d mount the board ; 

With her should ^urs of growing^ove be spd 
And grow ing wealth : — she sigh’d and look’d con- 
sent. f 

Now, tiirough the lane, up hill, and ’croa(37tMl 
grt«». , . . ^ 

(Seen by but few, and olushing to be seen— », W 
IJejecled, thcyightful, an.\ious, and afrBid,}r 
liCd by tile lover, walk’d the silent maid : ^ 

Slow through tlie meadows roved tl^py, manj^ a mild 
'Poy’d by ei.cli bank and trifled at each stile;* ' 
Whore, as he painted every blissful view, • ^ 
And highly colour’d what lie strongly drew, 

'i’he pensive damsel, prone to tender fears, ^ \ 
Oimm’d the false prospi et with prophetic tears.— 
'riius pass’d th’ iilloUtd hours, till lingering late, * 
The lover loiter’d at tlie master’s gate ; 

'I’here lie pionounccd adieu ! — and yet would gtay. 
Till chidden — soothed —entreated — forced away. ;< 
lie w'ould of coldness, though indulged, complain, 
And iTlire, i-nd oit return again; 

When, if l^^ leasing vex'd her gentle mind. 

The grief assurm'd, compell’d her to be kind ! 

For he would proof of plighted kindness crave. 
That she rosented firsi, and then forgave. 

And to his grief and penance yillded more 
Than his presumption had required before. — 

Ah ! fly temptation, youth ; rcirain ! roDrain ! 
Each yielding maid anu each presuming swffi ! 

Lo! now with red rent cloak and bonn)p*^^ck, 
And torn green gown loose hanging at her oSbK, 
One who an infant in her arms sii'^tains, ' 

And seems in patience striving with her pains; 
Pinch’d are her looks, as one who pines lor bread, 
Whose cares are growing, and whose hopes are fled* 
Pale her parch’d lips, lier heavy eyes sunk low, 
And tears unnoticed from their channels flow ; 
Si’rcne her manner, till some suddep^ain 
Frets the meek soul, and t|^en she’s coWn again;— 
Her broken pitcher to the pool M^glake^ 

And every step witli cautious hf ro^mijJioQ ; ^ 

For not alone that infant in her armsT^ ^ 

Blit nearer cause, her anxious soul uliirms. 

With water burthen’ll, then slit picks her way, 
Slowly and cautiou-^, in the clinging clay ; 

Till, in mid-green, she trusts a plicc unsouiAl, 

And deeply plunges in tli’ adhesive ground : 
Thence, but with pain, her slender foot she takes, 
While ho{)e tlie mind us strength the frame forsake^ 
For when so full the cup of sorrow grows,^ • 
Add but a drop, it instantly o'erflpws. 

Apd now her path hut not her peace she gains, 
from her task, but shivering with her pains; 
Hit home she readies, open leaves the door, 

And placing first her infant on the floor, • * 
She bares her bosom to the wind, and sits. 

And sobbing struggles with the rising lits : 

In vain, they coflic, she feels th’ inflating grief; 
That shuts the swelling bosom from relief; 

That speaks in feeble cries a soul distress’d, 

Or the sad laugh that cannot be repr^’d. 

The neigh bout -matron jeaves her wh/cl, and fliei 
With all the gjd her poverty supplies^ ^ 
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Unfee’d, the calls of nature she obeys, 

■>t*led by profit, nor allured by praise ; 
waiting long, till these contentions cease, 
s|)eaks comfort, and departs in peace. 

Friend of distress ! the mourner feels thy aid, 
Sj|ie cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid. 

k cut whfi this child of weakness, want, and care ? 
hJT'i^Plicebe Dawson, pridt of fianiinas Fair ; 

taok her lover for his sparkling eyes, 
k^xpressions warm, and lovc-inspiriifg lies : 
R^ompassion first assail'd her gentle heart, 

I For*air his suffering, all his bosom's smart : 

“.And then his prayers ! they would a savage move, 
* “id Wm tho coldest of the sex to love 


? ut ah ! too soon his looks success declared, 

§0 late her loss the marriage-rite repair'd ; 

The faithless flatterer then his vows forgot, 

A captious tyrant or a noisy sot : 

If present, railing, till he saw her pain'd ; 

*If tfbscnt, spending what their labours gain'd ; 

Till that fair form in want and sickness pined, 

And hope and comfort fled that gentle mind. 

Then fly temptation, youth ; rcsisL rcfraiif ! 

Nor let me preach for ever and in vain ! 

jn,^Nexl came a wcll-drcss'd pair, who left their roach, 
made, in long procession, slow approach ; 
i^r this gay bride hud many n female friend, 

And youths were there, tliis favour'd youth t’attcnd : 
Sjlcn t. nor wanting due respect, the crowd 
Stood humbly round, and grutulatinn bow'd ; 

But rfot Jthat silent crowd, in wonder fix'd, 
N«Htumeroii9 friends, who praise and envy mix'd, 
Nor njtnphs attending near to swell the pride 
Of one more fair, the ever-smiling bride ; 

Nor that gay bride, adorn'd with every grace, 

•Nor love nor joy triumphant in her flicc, 

Could from the youth's, sad signs of sorrow chase : 
Why dids^hou grieve ? wealth, pleasure, freedom, 
Mk^thinc ; ^ 

vex’d it th^ soul, that freedom to resign ? 

JBpake Sr*fndal ti\th*f^‘ Thou didst not then intend 
'■ So soon to br>i|-'|liy wooing to an end ?” 

Or, Was ii^^s our prating ru*)ticB say. 

To end as soon, but in a dilferent way ? 

’T is told thy Phyllis is a skilful dame. 

Who t-Jay'd uninjured with the dangerous flame: 
That^ while, like Lovelace, thou thy coat display'd, 
And hid the snare for her affection laid, * 

Thee, with her net, she found the means to catch, 
t And, at the amorous see-saw, won the match :* 
'Yet otl^rs tell, the Captain fix’d thy doubt, 

He'd call thee brother, or he’d call tlicc out 
But rest the niolivc — all retreat too late, • 

Joy like thy bride's should on thy brow have safe ; 
The deed had then appear'd thine, own intent, 

A glorious day, by gracious fortune sent. 

In each revolving year to be in triumph spent. 

Then in filw weeks that cloudy brow had been 
Without a wonder or a whisper oeen ; 

And none had been so weak as to inquire, 

“ Why pottle my Lad\» ?’* or “ why frowns tha 
’Squin^?” i 


* |l/'larissa, vol. vii. Lovelace'i^elter. 


How fair these names, how much unlike tliey 
look 

To all the blurr'd subscriptions in my book : 

The bridegroom’s letters stand in row above. 
Tapering yet stout, like pine-trees in his grove ; 
While free and fine the bride's appear below, 

As light and slender as her jasmines grow. 

Mark now in what confusion, stoop or stand. 

The crooked scrawls of iiiaiiy u clownish hand; 
Now out, now in, they droop, they fall, they rise, 
Like raw recruits drawn forth for exercise; 

Ere yet rclbnn'd and inodell'd by the drill. 

The free-born legs stand striding as they will, 
Much have I tried to guide the fist alqpg. 

But still the blunderers placed their blottings wrung: 
Behold these marks uncouth ! how strange that men 
Who guide the plough, should fail to guide the pen! 
For half a mile, the furrows even lie ; 

For half an inch the letters stand awry 
Our peasants, strong .and sturdy in the field. 

Cannot these amis of idle students wield : 

Like them, in feudal days, their valiant lords 
Resign'd the pen and grasp'd their conqu’ring 
swords ; 

They to robed clerks and poor dependent men 
• Left the light duties of the peaceful pen ; 

Nor to their ladies wrote, but sought to prove. 

By deeds of death, their hearts were fill’d with love. 

But yet, small arts have charms for female eyes ; 
Oiir rustic nymphs tho beau and scholar prize ; 
dnlclter’d swains and ploughmen coarse tliey slight. 
For those who dress, and amorous scrolls indite. 

For Lucy Collins happier days had been, 

Hud Footman Daniel scorn’d his native green ; 

Or when he came an idle coxcomb down, 

Had he his love reserved for lass in town ; • 

’I'o Stephen Hill she then had pledged her truth, — 
A sturdy, sober, kind, unp^dislj’d youth ; 

But from the day, that filial day she spied 
'rhe pride of Daniel, Daniel was her pride. 

In all concerns w^as Stephen just and true ; 

But coarse his doublet was and j^tch’d in view, • 
And felt his stockings were, tlfid blacker than hie 
shoe ; 

While D.micl’s linen all was fine and fair,— 

His master wore it, and he deign’d to wear : 

(To wear his livery, some respect might prove ; 

To wear .his linen, must be sign of love :) 

Blue was his coat, nnsoil'd by spot or stain ; 

His hose were silk, his shot's of Spanish-grain ; 

A silver knot his breadth of shoulder bore ; 
k diamond buckle blazed his brca.st before — 
Diamond lie swore it was ! and allow’d it os he 
I swore ; 

Rings on his fingers shone ; his milk-white hand 
Could pick-toofh ca.se ond box for snuff command: 
And thus, with clouded canc, a fop complete, 

He stalk'd, the jest ond glory of the street 
Join’d with these power**, he could so sweetly sing. 
Talk with such toss, and saunter with such swing ; 
Laugh with such glee, and trifle with such art, 
That Tiucy’s promise fail’d to shield her heart 
Stephen, rncantinu*, to ease his amorous cares, 
Fix’d ifis full mind upon his farm’s affairs ; 

Two pigs, a cow, and wethers half a scord. 
Increased his stock, and still he look’d for moro 
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He, for his acres few, so duly paid, 

Tliat yet inore acres to his lot were laid ; 

Till our chaste nymphs no longer felt disdain, 

And prudent matrons praised the frugal swain : 
Who thriving wcdl, through many a fruitful year. 
Now clothed himself anew, and acted overseer. 

Just then poor Lucy, from her friend in town. 
Fled in pure fear, and came a beggar down ; 
Trembling, at Stephen’s door she knock’d for 
bread, — * 

Was chidden first, next pitied, and then fed ; 

Tlicn sat at Stcplien’s board, then shared in Ste- 
phen’s bed : ^ 

All liopc^f marriage lost in her disgrace. 

He mourns a flame revived, and she a love of lace. 

Now to bo wed a wcll-match’d couple came ; 
Twice had old Lodge he(‘n tied, and twice the dame ; 
Tottering they came and toying, (odious scene !) 
And fond and simple, ns they’d always been. 
Children from wedlock we bjr laws restrain ; 

Why not prevent them, wiicn they ’re such again ? 
Why not forbid the doting souls, to prove 
Til’ indecent fondling of preposterous love ? 

In spite of prudence, unconl roll’d by shame, 

Tlic amorous senior woos the toothless dame, 
Relating idly, at the closing eve. 

The youthful follies he disdains to leave ; 

Till youthful follies wake a transient fire. 

When arm in arm they totter and rettre. 

So a fond pair of solemn birds, all day, 

Blink in their scat, and doze the hours away ; 
Then by the moon awaken’d, forth they move, 

And fright the songsters with their cheerless love. 

So two sear trees, dry, stunted, and unsound, 
Ea^i other catch, when dropping to the ground ; 
Entwine their wither’d arms ’gainst wind and wea- 
ther, 

And shake their leafless heads and drop together. 

So two cold limbs, touch’d by Galvani’s wire, 
Move with new life, and feel awaken’d fire ; 
«Quivering awhile, their llaecid forms remain. 

Then turn to coul torpidity again. 

“ But ever frowns your Tlynien ? man and maid, 
Arc all repenting, suffering, or betray’d ?” 

P'orbid it, Love ! we have our couples here 
Who hail the day in each revolving year : 

These are with us, as in flic world around ; 

They arc not frequent, hut they may be fiiuncl. 

Our farmers ton, what though they fail to prove, 
In Hymen’s bonds, the tendercst slaves of love, 
(Nor, like those pairs whom sentiment unites, 

Feel they the fervour of the mind’s delights ;) ^ 
Yet coarsely kind and comfortably gay. 

They heap the board and bail the happy day ; 

And though the bride, now freed from school, admits, 
Of pride implanted there, some transient fits ; 

Yet soon she casts her girlish llights aside. 

And in substantial blessings rests her pride. 

No more she moves in measured steps, no more 
Runs, with bewilder’d car, her music o’er ; 

No more recites her French the hinds among, 

But chides her maidens in her mother-ton j{ue ; 
Her tambour- frame she leaves and diet spare. 

Plain work and plenty witli her house to share ; 


Till, all her varnish lost, in few short years. 

In all her w^orth, the farmer’s wife appears. . 

Yet not the ancient kind ; nor she who ga\V‘ 
Her soul to gain — a mistress and a ^ave : - 

Who not to sleep allow’d the needfifl time ; ^ 

To whom repose was loss, and sport a crime ; 
Who, in her meanest room (and all were mcan)^ 
A noisy drudge, from morn till night w^s seeA«*^ 
But she, the daughter,* boasts a decent room, 
Adorn’d with carpet, fdlrin’d in Wilton’a looil^ 
Fair prints alpng the paper’d wall arc sprdkdJN 
There, Werter sees the sportive children fed, 

And Charlotte, here, bewails her lo^cr deack 


’T is here, assembled,' while in space apart • 
Their husbands, drinking, warm the opening Ifearl, 
Our neighbouring dames, on festal days, unite ^ * 
With tongues more fluent and with hearts as lig4it; 
Theirs is that art, which English wives alone , « 
Profess — a. boast and privilege their own ; 

An art it is, where each at once attends 
To all, and claims attention from her friends, * 
When they engage the tongue, the eye, the ear, * 
Reply when list’ning, and when speaking hear : 

The relfdy converse knows no dull delays, 

^*But double 9rc the pains, and double be the 
praise.”* 


Yet not to those alone who beai command f 
Heaven gives a heart to hail the hiarriagc band , 
Among Iheir servants, we the pairs can show, 

Wiio much to love and more to prudence owe^^^ 
Reuben and Rachel, though as fond as doves,"" 
W'ere yet discreet and cautious in their level ; 

Nor would attend to Cupid’s wild commaruTi^ • 
cool reflection bade them join their hands : 
When both were poor, they thought it argued ill 
Of hasty love to make them poorer still ; 

Year after year, with savings long laid by. 

They bought the future dwelling’s full supply ; 

Her frugal fancy cull’d the smaller wt^. 

The weightier purchase ask’d her Rf uben’s 
Together then their last year’s gain^th^ threw, 
And lo I an auction’d bcd,>.‘IiiiaurtaiiS* neat and 
new, 

Thus both, ns prudence counselrd, wi^Ufy, stay’d, 
And cheerful then the calls of Love obey’d : 

What if, when Rachel gave her, hand, ’t was one 
Embrown’d by Winter’s ice and Summer’asun? 
What if, in Reuben’s hair, the female eye • 
Hsurping grey among the black could spy 7 
What if, in l)olh, life’s bloomy flush was lost, 

And their full autumn felt the mellowing frost? j 
Yet time, who blow’d the rose of youth a|yay, m 
Had left the vigorous stern without decay 
Tiikc those tall elms, in Farmer Frankford’s ground, 
Tliey ’ll grow no more, — but all their growtli is 
sound ; 

By tinje confirm’d and rooted in the land, • 

The storms they ’ve stood still promise they siiall 
stand. • 


These are the fiappier pairs, their life has rest, 
j Their hopes arc sfrong, their humble portion bless’d; 
■ While those more rash to hasty marri'^ge led, 

I Lament th’ impatience which now stin 


•Speiuer 
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'.WJicn such their union, years their enres increase, 
Their love grows colder, and their yleosurcs cease ; 
lifheaith just fed, in sickness just relieved ; 

iiiirdshiy^ harass’d and by children grieved ; 

Sn petty quarrels and in peevish strife. 

The once fond couple waste the spring of life : 

But when to age mature those children grown, 

- Eifid hoj^s and homes and hardships of their own. 
The J^rass’d couple feel their lingering woes 
Reding slowly, till thc^ find repose. 

C^npfaints and murmurs then arejaid aside, 

(By reason these subdued, and those by pride;) 
And„;taught |>y care, the patient man and wife 
Agree to share the bitfer-sweet of life ; 

sorrow much and sorrow’s cure, 
they who most enjoy shall much endure:) 
•Their rest, their labours, duties, sufieriugs, prayers, 
(Compose the soul, and fit it for its cares ; 

■ Their graves before them and their griefs behind, 
Have each a med’cinc for the rustic mind ; 

Ngr has he care to whom liis wealth sliall go, 

.Or who shall labour with his spade and hoe ; 

But as he lends the strength that yet remains. 

And some dead neighbour on his hier susjj>uins 
(One with whom oft he whirl’d t|^e hoiinaing flail, 
Toss’d the broad quoit, or took th’ inspiring ale,)^ 
“For n^e,” (he meditates,) “shall soon be done 
" ^hia friendly duty, when my race be run ; 

• T was first in trouble as in error pass’d, 

Dark clouds and stormy cares whole years o’crcast, 
But calm my setting day, and sunshine smiles at 
last : 

My vices punish’d and my follies spent, 

JJot kth to die, but yet to live content, 

I res^:” — then casting on the grave his eye, 

His friend compels a tear, and his own griefs a cigli. 

Last on my list appears a match of love, 

And one of virtue ; — happy may it prove ! — 

Sir Edward Archer is an amorous knight, 

chasic and lovely slum his sight; 

Jiis bailijjr^aughter suited much his taste, 

For Fanny lovely and was rhnste ; 

To her the J^A^t with gentle looks drew near, 
And tiriij'i voice assumed, to banish fear ; — 

“ Hope of my life, dear sovereign of my breast. 
Which, since I knew thee, knows not joy nor rest; 
Kno^, thou art all that my delighted eyes, 

Ji/lf fondest thoughts, my proudest wishes prize ; 
And is that bosom — (what on earth po fair !) 

To cradle some coarse peasant’s s’prawling heir 7 
To be that, pillow which some surly swain 
May. tfeat with scorn and agonize with pain ? 

Art thou, swe^t maid, a ploughman’s wants to share, 
To dread his insult, to support his cure ; • 

To hear his follies, his contempt to prove, 

^ And (oh ! the torment !) to endure his love ; 

Till want and deep regret those charms destroy,* 
That ti^e would spare, if time were pass’d in joy ? 
With hup, in varied pains, from morn till night. 
Your hours shall pass ; yoursiflf a ruffian’s right ; 
Your Bc^st bed shall be the Knotted wool ; 

Your puhist drink the waters of the pool ; 

Your sweetest food will but }>our life sustain, 

And your best pleasure ^e a rest from pain ; * 

5* f 


While, through each year, as health and strength 
abate, 

You’ll weep your woes and wonder at your fate ; 
And cry, ‘ Beliold,’ as life’s last cares come on, 

* My burthens growing when my strength is gone.’ 

“ Now turn with me, and all the young desire, 
That taste can form, that fancy can retjuirc ; 

All that excites enjoyment, or proeurea 
WeuUli, hcullh, respect, di liglit, and love, arc yours. 
Sparkling, in cups of gold, your wines siinll flow, 
Grace that fair hatid, in tliat dear bosom glow ; 
Fruits of each clime, and flowers, tlirougii all the 
year 

Shall on four walls and in your walks ^pjx'ar ; 
Where all beholding, shall your praise repeat. 

No fruit so tempting and no flower so sweet : 

The softest carp ts in your rooms shall lie, 
Picfiires of happiest loves shall meet your eye. 

And tallest mirrors, reaching to the floor. 

Shall sliow you all ^he object I adore ; 

‘Who, by the hands of wealth and fashion dress’d, 
By slaves attended and by friends caress’d, 

Sliall move, a wonder, tlirougli the ]>nblic ways, 
And hear tlie wlii8|>tTs of adoring praise. 

Your female friends, fbougli gayest of the gay, 
Shall see you happy, and sliali, sighing, say, 

While smother’d envy rises in the breast, — 

>Oh! that we lived so beauteous and so blcss’d!’ 

“Come then, my mistress, and my wife ; for she 
Who trusts my honour is the wife for me ; 

Your slave, your husband, and your friend employ, 
In search of pleasures we may both enjoy,” 

To this the damsel, meekly firm, replied: 

“ My mother loved, was married, toil’d, and died ; 
With joys, she ’d griefs, had troubles in her course, 
But not one grief was yioinlcd by remorse ; * 

My mind is fix’d, to Heaven I resign. 

And be her love, her lite, her comforts mine.” 

Tyrants have wept; and those with hearts of steel, 
Unused the mignisli of the heart to heal. 

Have yet the transient power of virtue known, ^ 
And felt lli* imparted joy pr«njt>tc their own. 

Our Knight, relenting, now befriends a youth 
Who to the yielding maid had vow’d his truth; 
And finds in tliat fair deed a sacred joy 
Tint will not perish, and that cannot cloy 
A living joy, that shall its spirit keep. 

When every beauty fades, and all the passions slecpi. 


PART III. 


BUHIALS. 

Qiii vnllin ARhernnti’i atri. 

Ciui Btyiria triBtom, non triitisi vidut,— 


Far illo Rcgi, par SuperiH nrit, 

SENECA in Jlganum. 

True Christian Resignation not frequently to be 
seen — ^^Fhc Register a melancholy Record— A 
dying man, who at length sends for a JPriest : for 
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what purpose 7 answered — Old Collett of the 
Inn, an instance of Dr. Youn^j’s Klow-siidden 
Dcoth : his C'haructer and Conduct — Tlie Man- 
ners and Management of the widow Goc : her 
Buecessfiil Attention to Business ; her Decease 
unexpected — The Infant- bo)^ of Cerard Ablcit 
dies : Reflections on his death, and tlic Survivor 
his SUlcr-Twin — The funeral of the deceased 
liady of the Manor described : her neglected 
Mansion : Undertaker and Train : tlic Cliaracter 
which her monument will ^erealler display — 
Burial of an ancient Maiden : sornc! Ibrriicr draw- 
back on her Virgin-fame : De'^eription of her 
House and Household : Her ManiKTs, Appre- 
hensions]^ Death — Isaac Ashford, avirluous Pea- 
Bant, dies : his manly Character : Beluctanco to 
enter the Poor-House ; and wliy — Misfortune 
and Derangement of Intellect in Rohiu Dinglcy : 
whence they procecd(3d : he is not restrained by 
Misery from a wandering life : his varirms re- 
tiirns to his Parish : his linaj Return — Wife of 
Farmer Frankfbrd dies in Prime of Life : Afllic- 
tioii in Consequence of such Death ; melancholy 
view of lier House, etc. on her Family’s Return 
from her funeral: Address to Sorrow — licah 
Cousins, a midwife: her Character; and suc- 
cessful Practice : at length opposed by Doctor 
CSlihb: Opposition in the Parish: Argument of 
j the Doctor ; of Leah : her P ailnre and Decease*^ 
Burial of Roger Cuff, a Sailor : his^Eiirnity to 
his F'amily ; how it originated : his Experiment 
and its Consequence — 'Pho Register terminates — 
A Bell heard : Inquiry for whom ^ The Sexton — 
Character of old Dibble, and the five Rectors 
whom ho served — Rctlections— Conclusion, 


Thfre was, ’t is said, and I believe, a time, 

When humble Christians died with views sublime; 
When all were ready for their fiitli to bleed, 

*But few to write or wrangle for their creed ; 

When lively faith upheld the sinking heart, 

And friends, assured to meet, prepared to part; 
VWicn Love felt hofc,,whcn sorrow grew serene, 
And all was comfort in tlie death-bed scene. 

Alas ! when now the gloomy king they wait, 

’T is weakness yielding to resistless fate ; 

Idkc wretched men upon the ocean cast, 

They labour hard and struggle to the last ; 

** Hope against hope,’* and wildly gaze around. 

In search of help that never shnll lai found : 

Nor, till the last strong billow stops the breath, 
Will they believe them in the jaws of Death ! 

When these my records I reflecting read. 

And find what ills these numerous births succeed ; 
What powerful griefs these nuptial ties attend, 
With what regret these painful journeys end : 
When from the cradle to the grave I look, 

Mine I conceive a melancholy book. 

Where now is perfect resignation seen ? 

Alas ! it is not on the village green : — 

I’ve seldom known, though I have often read 
Of happy peasants on their dying-bed ; 

Whose looks proclaim’d that sunshine of the breast, 
That more Xhon hope, that Heaven itself express’d. 


What I be hold arc feverish fits of strife, 

*T wixt fears of dying and desire of life : 

Those earthly hopes, that to the last endure ; ^ 

Those fears, that hopes superior fail to cure ; 

At best a sad submission to the doom, ** ' 

Which, turning from the danger, lets it come. 

Sick lies the man, bewilder’d, lost, afraid, I 
His spirits vanquish’d, and his strength d^ay'd J • 
No hojtc the friend, the iturse, the doctor Icntl^ . 
“Call then a priest, and fi^ him for his end;” 

A priest is cali’<j; ’t is now, alas ! too late, • 
Death enters with him at the cottage-gate ; 

Or time allow’d, — he goes, assured tojfind n 
7'iic self-commanding, all-confiding mind ; 

And sighs to hear, wliat we may justly 5K1 • 

Death’s common-place, the train ot’ thought in 
“ True, I’m a sinner,” feebly he begins, • 

“ But trust in Mercy to forgive my sins :” 

(Such coed confession no past erimi’s excite ! 

Such claim on Mercy seems tlic feinner’s right !) 

“ 1 know, mankind arc frail, that (iod is just. 

And pardons those who in his mercy trust; 

We*rc sorely tempted in a world like tliis, 

All men Imvc done, and I like all, amiss ; 

But now, if spared, it is my full intent 
Qn all the past to ponder and reijcnt: 

Wrongs against me I pardon great and small, 

And if I die I die in peace ’vith all.y f 

His merits thus and not his sins confess’d. 

He speaks his liopcs, uud leaves to Heaven the rest 
Alas! are those the prospects, dull and*cold> — 
That dying Christians to their priests unfold ? 

Or mend the prospect wlicn th’ enthusiast cries, 

“ I die assured !” and in a rapture dies ? • 

Ah, where tliat humble, self-abasing mind, 

With that confiding spirit, shall wc find; 

The mind that, feeling what repentance brings, 
Dejection’s terror and Contrition’s stings, 

Feels then the hope, that mounts all care above, 
And llie pure joy that flows from pardon 'ng lo.'o? 

Such Jiavc I seen in death, and muejf ^^plorc, 

So many dying — that I see ^ni.^Wprcjr 
1^0 now rnv records, where 1 gmvsHft^racc, 

How Death has triumpli’d in so shd-t a sptfee; 
Wlio are the dead, how died they, I relate, 

And snatch some portion of their acts from fate. 

With Andrew Collett wc the year begin, 

The blind, fat landloid of the Old Crown Inn,— 

Big his butt, and, for the self same use, 

To take in stores of strong fermenting juice. 

On his huge chair beside the fire he satCj 
In revel chief, and umpire in debate ; 

Each night his string of vulgar talcs ho told ; 
rWhen ale was cheap and bachelors \vDre bold: 

His kcTocs all were famous in their days, 

Cheats were his boast and drunkards had his praise; 
“One, in 'three draughts, three mugs of ale took 
down. 

As mugs were tlien, the champion of the Cfown ; 
For thrice three dayc another lived on ale,* 

And knew no changf. but tliat of mild and stale ; 
Two thirsty soakers watch’d a vesBcl’s 
When he the tap, with dexterous hand, applied ; 
Nor from their seats departed, till they found 
Tiic butt was out^nnd heafd tlic moumfu^ sound,” 
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. He praised a jioaclier, precious child of fun ! 
Who shot the keeper witli his own sjiringr.gun ; 
]^or less the smuggler who the cxciseniun tied, 
And left him hanging at the birch-wood side, 
'There to expire ; — but one ^’ho saw him hang 
Cut tlie good cord — a traitor of the gang. 

His own exploits with boastful glee he told, 
What^^nds he emptied ^nd what pikes he sold ; 
•Att^iow, when blcss’d^with sight alert and gay, 
'!?1ie^ight*s amusements kept him through the day. 

He sang the praises of those times, when all 
“ Ff»r cards^ancl dice, as for their drinks, might call ; 
\Vhj 5 ji justice wink’d on every jovial crew, 
Aj»|B!%ii-|)ins tumbled in the parson’s view.” 

He told, when angry wives, provoked to rail, 

'Or drive a third-day drunkard from his ale. 

What were his triumphs, and how great the skill 
l^iat won the vex’d virago to his will ; 

W'ho raving came ; then talk’d in milder strain, — 
Then wept, then drank, and pledged her spouse 
again. 

Such were his themes : how knave* o’er laws 
prevail, • 

Or, when made captives, how they fly from jail ; 
The young how brave, how subtle were the old : 
And oaths attested all that Fully told. I 

On death like his what name shall we bestow. 
So ver^ sudden ! yet so very slow ? 

’T was slow : — Disease, augmenting year by year, | 
Show’d the grim king by gradual steps brought 
near : 

’T^as not less sudden ; in the night he died. 

He drank, he swore, he jested, and he lied; 

Thus aiding folly with departing breath : 

“ Beware, Lorenzo, the slow-sudden death.” 

Next died the Widow Goc, an active dame, 

miles round, and wortliy all her fame; 
*^e lost iW liusbaiid when their loves were young, 
Ifqt kcp( tiqr larim ^her credit, and her tongue : 
FulHhirty she ruled, with matchless skill, 
With guiding’ judgment and resistless will; 

Advice she scorn’d, rebellions she suppress’d, 

And sons and servants bow’d at her behest. 

Like that grea^ man’s, who to his Saviour came, 
Wfirc the strong words of this commanding dame : — 
“Come,” if she said, they came; if“ go,” were gone; 
And if “ do this,” — that instant it was done :* 

Her maidens told she was all eye and car. 

In darkness saw and could at distance hear ; — 

No parish-business in the place could stir, 

Without dig^ction or assent from her : 

In turn she took each ol&cc as it fell, • ' 

Knew all their duties, and discharged them Veil; 
The lazy vagrants in her presence shook, 

■ And pregnant damsels fear’d her stern re'buke^ 
she Imk’d on want with judgment clccar and cool, 
And Imt with reason and bestow’d by rule ; 

She nratch’d both sons and daughters to her mind, 
And lent them eyes, for Ijovet she heard, was blind ; 
Yet ccijLselcss still she throve, alert, alive, 

The working bee, in full or empty hive ; 

Busy and careful, likc^that working bee, • 

No tin^ fl>r love nor tender coi^s had she ; 


But when our farmers made their amorous vows, 
Siic talk’d of markel-sU'eds and patent plouglis. 

Nor uncm ploy’d her evenings pass’d away. 
Amusement clo.scd as business waked the day , 
When to her toilet’s brief coiicerna she ran. 

And conversation witli her friends began, 

Who all were welcome, what they saw, to share ; 
And joyous neighbours praised her CMiristmas fare, 
That none around might, in their scorn, complain 
Tliat Gossip Goc was greedy in her gain. 

Thus long she ilngn’d, admired, if not approved ; 
Praised, if not iionour’d ; fear’d, if not beloved : — 
When, as the busy days of Spring drew near, 

That cjiil’d for all the forecast of the year ; 

When lively hope the rising crop sur\^)’’d. 

And April promised what September paid ; 

When stray’d her lambs where gorse and green- 
weed grow ; 

When rose lier grass in richer vales below ; 

When pleased she look'd on all the smiling land. 
And view’d the hiflds who wrought at her command; 
(Poultry in groups still follow’d where she went ;) 
Then dread o’ercamc her, — that her days were six.'nt. 

“ Bless me ! I die, and not a warning giv’n, — 
With much to do on Earth, and all I'or Ilcavcn ! 
No reparation for my soul’s aflairs, 

No leave {xHition’d lor the barn’s repairs; 

Accounts perplex’d, iny interest yet unpaid, , 
jMy mind^unsetthid, and niy will unmade 
A lawyer haste, and in your way a priest ; 

And let me die in one good work at least.” 

She spake, and trembling, dropp’d upon her knees, 
Ilcavcn in her eye and in her hand her keys; 

And still the more she found her lile decay, 

With greater force she grasp’d those signs of sway : 
Tiicn fell and died ! — In haste her sons drew near, 
And dropp’d, in haste, the tributary tear ; * 

Then from tli’ adhering clasp the keys imboimd, 
And consolation for their sorrows found. 

Death has his infant train ; his bony arm 
Strikes from the bahy-chcok the rosy charm : 

I’iic brightcRt eye his glazing film makes dim, 

And his cold touch sets fast tifb lithest limb : 
lie seized the siek’ning hoy to Gerard lent,* 

When three diiys’ life, in feeble cries, were spent; 
In pain brought forth, those painful hours to stay, 
To breathe in pain, and sigh its soul away ! 

“ But why thus lent, if thus recall’d again, 

To cause and feel, to live and die in, pain ?” 

Or rather say. Why grievous these appear, 

If all it pays of Heaven’s eternal year ; 

If these sad sobs and piteous sighs secure 
Delights that live, when worlds no more endure 7 

The sister-spirit long may lodge below, 

And pains from nature, pains from reason, know ; 
Through all the coninion ills of life may run, 

By hope perverted and by love undone ; 

A wife’s distress, a mother’s pangs may dread, 

And widow'-tears, in bitter anguish, shed ; 

May at old age arrive through numerous harms, 
With children’s children in those feeble arms : 

Nor till by years of want and grief oppress’d, 

Sh*ll the sad spirit flee and be at rest ! 


See pose Q. 
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Yet happier therefore shall we deem the boy, 
Secured rroiii anxious care and dari^rerous joy ! 

Not so ! fi)r then would Love Divine in vain 
Send all the burthens weary men sustain ; 

All that now curb the passions when tliey rajjc, 
Tlic cheeks of youth and the regrets of age ; 

All that now bids us hope, lielieve, endure, 

Our sorrow’s comfort and our vice’s cure ; 

All that lor Heaven’s high joys the spirits train, 
And charity, the crown of all, wyL:re vain. 

Say, will you call the breathless infant blcss’d 
Because no cares the silent grave molest ? 

So w'ould you deem the nursling from the jving 
IJntiiriely tlvust, and never train’d to sing; 

But far more blcss’d the bird whose gratclul voice 
Sings its own joy, and makes the w’oods rejoice. 
Though, while untaught, ere yet he charm’d tlie oar. 
Hard were his trials and his pains severe ! 

Next died the liody who yon jiall possess’d ; 
And here they brought her noble bones lo rest. 

In Town she dwelt; — forsaken stood the Mall : 
Woriiia ate the tloors, the tap’stry lied the wall: 
No fire the kitchen’s cliccrless grate display’d ; 

No cheerful light the long-closed sash convry’d ; 
The crawling w'orm, that turns a suminer-tly, 
Here spun his shroud and laid him up to die 
^The winter-death ; — upon the bed of f-tah;, 

7 ’hc bat shrill-shrieking woo’d bisflickcrjng mate; 
To empty rooiiis the curious cuinc no more, 

From empty cellars turn’d the angry poor. 

And surly beggars cursed the ever-bolted door. 

To one small room the stcwMrd found his way, 
Where tenants follow’d to complain and pay; 

Yet no complaint before the Lady c.ime, 

The feeling servant spared the feeble dame ; 

Who sfhv lier firms w'ith his observing eyes, 

And answer’d all requests with his replies;— 

She came not down, her lulling groves to view ; 
“^Vhy should she know what one so faithful knew ? 
Why come, from many cl.imorous tongues to hear 
What one so just iiiighl whis|H'r in her ear? 

Ifrtr oaks or ueres, vgliy with care explore ; 

Why learn the wants, tlic sulFerings of the poor; 
WJicn one so knowing all their worth could trace. 
And one so piteous govern’d in her place ? 

Lo! now what dismal sons of Darkness come. 
To bear this daughter of Indulgence home ; 
I'ragcdians nil, and well arranged in black ! 

Who nature, feeling, force, expression lack ; 

Wlio cause no tear, but gloomily pass by, 

And shake their sables in the wearied eye. 

That turns disgusted from the poni))ous scone. 
Proud without grandeur, wdth profiisinn, mean ! 
The tear for kindness past nfleetion owes; 

For worth deceased the sigh from reason flows ; 
E’en well feign’d passion for our sorrows call, 

And real tears for mimic miseries fall : 

But this poor farce has ncitlier truth nor art 
To please the fancy or to touch the licart; 

Unlike the darkness of the sky, that pours 
On the dry ground its fertilizing ehowers; 

Unlike to that which strikes the soul with dread, 
When thunders roar, and forky fires arc shed;* 
Dark but no^ awful, dismal but yet mean. 

With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous scene ; 


Presents no objects tender or profound, 

But spreads its cold unmeaning gloom around. • 
When woes arc feign’d, how ill such forms ajt 
pfiar ; , ♦ ^ 

And oh ! how needless, when the W’o ’s sincere. • 

Slow to the vault they come, with heavy tread, ' 
Bending beneath the Lady and her lead ; ^ , 

A ease of elm siirrouiids iiat^iondorous clielhL 
Close on that ease the erinO^on velvet’s preas’d^^ 
(Ingeiierous this, that to the woriri denies, * 

With niggard caution, his uppoinb-d prize; 

For now, ere yel he works his tedious way, ^ 
'I’hrough cloth and wood and metal to fiis prey, ’ 
'J’hat pn‘y dissolving shall a mass remaiif^ w . 
That fancy loathes diid worms Iheniselvt^ disdaiit> 

But sec! the master-mourner makes his way, • 
To end his ofliee for the cotrni’d clay ; 

Ploasid that our rustic men and mauls behold 
Jiis plate like silver, and his studs like gold. 

As tliey .ipproaeli t(» s|k*11 the age, the name, • 
And dll the titles of tli’ illuhtrious dame. — 

This 08 (my duty done) some scholar read, 

A village-ttther look’d diMdain and said : 

“ Away, iny iriendt ! w'hy take such jiains toknow 
W^iut some brave marble soon m church shall 
show ! . 

Where not alone her gracious name shall stand. 

But how she lived — tlie blc‘ssiug of the kind; 

Mow much we dll deplorid the noble dead, 

What groans wc utter’d and what tears .we slicd; 
I’cars true us those, which in the sleepy eyes 
Of weeping cherubs on the stone .sh ill na*; 

Tears, true as those, which, ere she found her grave. 
The noble Lady to our sorrows gave.” • 

Down by tlie chureh-w'ay walk and where the 
brook 

Winds round the chancel like a sliejiherd’s crook ; 
111 that small house, with those grewi p;Jes before. 
Where jasmine trails on ritiier side the d^r* 

I Where those dark shrubs that now groilv wild at 

Were clipp’d in form and lanlalizt'ft-avilli skill; 
Where cockles blanch’d and pebbles neatly spread. 
Form’d shining borders for the larkspur’s bed ;• — 
There lived a lady, wise, austere, and nice. 

Who sliovv’d her virtue by her scorn of vice; 

In the dear fashions of her youth she dress’d, 

A pca-grccu josepli was her favourite vest ; * 

Ercct'she stood, she walk’d with stately mien, 
Tight was her length of stays, and she was tall' 
and lean. 

There long she lived in maiden-state immured, 
From looks of love and treacherous mdh secured ; 
Thoug/I evil fame — (but that was long before) 

Mad blown her dubious blast at Catherine’s door: 

A Captain thither, rich from India came, 

Antf though a cousin call’d, it touch’d her fame:* 
Her annual sti)>end rose from his behest, » 

And all the long-prized treasure^ she possess’d :— 
If aught like joy awhijc appear’d to slay 
In that stern f.ice, and clia^c those frowns av^ay, 
*Twas when her trc.isures she ilisposed for View, 
And heard the praises to tin ir sph ndour due; 

Silks fieyond price, so lich they’d •-t'liid alone, 

And diamonds blazlfhg on tlic buckled zone 7 
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' Rqws of rare pearls by curious workmen set, 

And bracelets fair in box of glossy jet ; 

Bright polisliM amber, piecious from its size, 

^Or forms the fairest iiincy could devise: 

, ^cr dravk^rs of cedar, shut with secret springs, 
Concearcntijc watch ofg-uld and rubied rings; 
Jjctters, JBng proofs of love, and verses fine 
R«Qnd t|^ pinked rims of crisped Valentine. 

Her ditfhia-closet, cause ofaduily caic, 

Poi^oman’s wonder lieW her pencillM ware ; 
That \)icturcd wealth of China and Japan, 

Like its cold mistress, shunnM th^eye of man. 

..Hfel" neat-small room, adorn'd with mniden-taste, 
A clipp'd French puppy, first of favourites graced : 
X' pjlrrot next, but dead and stuff'd with art ; 

^ (For Poll, when living, lost the lady's heart, 

And then his life ; tor he was heard to speak 
Such frightful words as tinged his Lady's check :) 
Unhappy bird ! wlio had no power to prove. 

Save by such speech his gratitude and love. 

A grey old cat his whiskers lick'd beside ; 

’ A ty[>c of sadness in tlie house of pride. 

Tlic polish'd surface of an India chest, 

A glassy globe, in frame of ivory press'A; 

Where swam two finny creaturis ; one of gold, 

Of silver one ; both beauteous to behold: — « 

All th(?sc w'crc farm'd the guiding taste to suit ; 

^ The beasts wcll-manncr’d and the fishes inuic. 
A^widow'd Aunt was there, coinpoH'd hy need 
Tlfti nymph to flatter and her tribe to feed; 

Who, vcling well her scorn, endured the clog, 
Muto as the fish, and fiiwning as tlie dog. 

, As years incrcaso<l, those treasures, her delight, 
Aroge in value in their owner’s sight: 

A miser knows that, view it as he will, 

A guinea kept is but a guinea still ; 

And so he puts it to its proper use. 

That something more this guinea may produce: 
But jylks and rings, in llic possessor’s eyes, 

Tile oft^r^r seen, the more iii value rise, 

And thus >.ro w'isely hoarded to bestow 
The kind ow)lca«J*x; that with years will grow. 

But,, what avail’d their worth, — if worth had 
they, — 

In the sad summer of her slow decay ? 

Tlipn wc helicW her turn an anxious look 
1/orn trunks and chests, and fix it on her book, — 
A rich-bound Book of Prayer the Captain gave, 
(Some Princess had it, or w'as said to have;)* 
“■^iid then once more, on all her stores look round. 
And draw a sigh so piteous and profound. 

That told, ** Alas ! how hard from tliese to part. 
And for new hopes and habits form the heart ! 
What shall I do, (she cried,) my peace of imnd * 
To gain in dying, and to die resign'd 7” 

• “ Hear,” we return’d ; — “ these baubles cast aside, 
Nor give thy God a rival in thy pride ; 

Thy clpscts shut, and ope thy kitchen’s door; 
Therf own lliy failings, hrr9 invite the p>nr; 

A frictid of Maniniori lot th^ bounty make ; 

For widows’ prayers, thy vanities forsake ; 

And let the hungry, of thy pride, partake : 

• Then shall thy inward eye with joy survey* 

The ^ngcl Mercy tempering k^ath's delay !” 

• £ 


Alas ! 'twas hard ; the treasures still had charms, 
Ho|)e still its flattery, sickness its alarms ; 

Still was the same unsettled, clouded view, 

And the same plaintive cry, “ What shall 1 do?” 

Nor change appeared : for when her race was run, 
Doubtful we all exclaim’d, ** What lias been done 7” 
Apart she lived, and still she lies alone ; 

Yon earthy heap awaits the flattering stone. 

On which invention shall be long employ'd. 

To show the various worth of C’atharine Lloyd. 

Next to these laikes, but in nought allied, 

A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

Noble he was, contemning all things mean. 

His trutl^ unquestioii'd and liis soul serene : 

Of no man's presence Isaac felt afraid • 

At no man’s question Isaac look'd dismay'd : 

Shame knew fiini not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face ; 

Yet while tlie serious thought liis soul approved, 
Ciicerful lie seem'd, and gentleness he loved : 

To bliss domestic he his heart resign'd, 

And, with the firmest, had the fondest mind : 

Were others joyful, he look’d smiling on. 

And gave allowance where Jic needed none; 

Good lie refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection's sigh ; 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 
No envy stung, no jealousy distress'd ; 

(Bane of the poor ! it wounds their weaker mind, • 
'I'o miss (/no favour which their neighliours find) ; 
Yet far was ho from stoic pride removed; 
fie felt humanely, and )i<5 warmly loved ; 

I mark’d his action, when liis infant died, 

And liis old neighbour for oflence was tried; 

The still tears, stealing down tliat furrow'd cheek. 
Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue can spt^ak. 

If pride wc ie his, *t was not their vulgar pyde. 
Who, in their base contempt, the grout deride ; 

Nor pride in learning, — though my clerk agreed, 

If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed ; 

Nor piide in rustic skill, although we knew 
None his Hiijicrior, and his equals few : — 

But if that spirit in his soul had place. 

It was the jealous pride tliatfhuris disgrace ; * 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain'd. 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours train'd ; 

Pride, in the power that guards his country's coast. 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast ; 

Pride, in a life tliat slander's tongue defied, — 

In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

He had no party's rage, no scct’ry's wliim ; 
Christian and countryman was all with him : 

True to his church he came ; no Sunday -shower 
Kept him at home in that important hour ; 

Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect. 

By the strong glare of their new light, direct 
“On hope, in mine own solier light, I ga7.c. 

But should bo blind and Jose it, in your blaze.” 

In times severe, when many a sturdy swain * 
Felt it liis pride, his comfort, to complain ; 

Isaac their wants would sootJie, his own would hide. 
And feel in that his comlbrt and his pride. 

At length he found, wJicn sfiventy years were run, 
Hi^ strength departed, and his labour done ; 

When he, save honest fame, retain'd no more, 

But lost his wife and saw liis children poor : 
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’T was tlicn, a spark of — soy not discontent — 
Struck on his mind, and thus lie gave it vent: 

“ Kind are your laws, (’t is not to be denied,) 
Tiiat in yon liouse, for ruin’d age, provide. 

And they are just ; — when young, we give you all. 
And for aRsistaiiee in our weakness call. — 

Wliy then this proud reluctance to he fed, 

I’o join y(/ur pour, and eat the parish-bread ! 

But yet 1 linger, lolli with him to feed 
Who gains his plenty by llic sons of need; 

He who, by contract, all your |1aii[K.Ts took, 

And gauges btomaehs with an anxious look : 

On some old master 1 could well de|)cnd, 

8eo him with joy, and thank him as a frifnd ; 

But ill on him, who doles tlie day’s supply, 

And counts our chnnees who at night may die: 
Yet help me, Ileav’n ! and let me not complain 
Of what 1 sull'cr, but my f.ite sustain.” 

Such were his thoughts, and so resign'd he grew; 
Daily he placed the workhouse jn his view! 

But cariic not there, for sudden w'as his fate. 

He dropp’d, expiring at his coltage-gatc. 

1 feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 

And view his scat and sigh for Isaac tlicre : 

1 see no more those white locks thinly spread 
Round the hald polish of that honour’d head ; 

No mure that awful glance on playhil wight, 
.Com|xdl’d <0 kneel and tremble at the sight, 

To ibid his fingers, all in dread the whilS, 

I'lll Mister Ashfoid solicii’d to a smile ; 

No more that meek and suppliant look in prayer, 
Nor the pure fuitli (to give it force) are there;— 
But he is blcss’d, and 1 Idincnl no more 
A wise good man contented to be poor. 

Then died a Rambler ; not the one who s.nils 
And tr#cks, for fenuilu favours, beads and nails ; 
Not one, who posts from place to place — of men 
And manners treating with a Hying pen ; 

•Not he, who climbs, for prospects, Snowden’s height, 
And chidc.s the clouds that iiilcreept the sight ; 

No curious shell, rare plant, or hrilliunt spar, 
Eflliccd our travellcr^from lii.s home so far; 

But all the reason, by Idmsclf assign’d 
For so much rambling, was, a restless mind ; 

As on, from place to ])Iuec, without intent, 

Without reflection, Rohiii Dingley went. 

Not thus by nature: never man was found 
Less prone to wonder from bis parish-bound : 
Claudian’s old Man, to whom all scenes were new, 
Save those where he and w'hero bis apples grow. 
Resembled Robin, who around would look. 

And liis horizon, for the earth’s, mistook. 

To this poor swain a keen Attorney came ; — 

“ I give tiieo joy, good fellow I on thy name ; 

Tlie rich old Dingley’s dead ; — no child has lie, 
Nor wife, nor will ; his all is left for thee ; 

To be his fortune’s heir thy claim is good ; 

7’hoa hast the name, and we will prove the blood.” 
The claim was made ; ’t was tried, — it would pot 
stand ; ' 

They proved the blood, but were refused the land. 

Assured of wealth, this man of simple heart, 

To every friend had prcdi.sposed a part : • 

EIm strife had hopes indulged of various kind ; 

The three Miss Dingleys had their school assign’d, 


Masters were sought for what they each required, • 
And b(M>ks were bought and harpsichords W^ero 
hired : 

So high was hope: — the failure touch’d- hU brain, • 
And Robin never was himself again ; * * ' 

I Yet he no wrath, no angry wish express^, ^ 

But tried, in vain, to labour or to rest ; * 

Then cast his bundle on liis back, and Wtnt . * 

He know not whither, n6r for what intent. . 

Years fled -of Robin all remembrance past, 
When home he^vander’d in his lags at last: 

A sailor’s jacket on his limbs was thrown, ^ 

A sailor’s .story he had made his own*,'* 

Had sufter’d battles, prisons, tempests, storms, . 
Encountering death in all his ugliest forms : 

His checks were haggard, hollow was his eye, 
Where madness lurk’d, eonecal’d in misery ; • 

Want and th’ ungentle worhl, had taught a part, 
And prompted cunning to lh.it simple heart : 

“ He now hf'thought him, he would roam no more, 
But live at home, and labour as before.” 

Here clothed and fed, no sooner he began 
To round ^iid redden, thcTn away he ran : 

His wile was dcac^ their children past his aid : 

So, unmolested, jroni his home he stray’d : 

Si\ years cl.ip.sed, when, worn witii want and pain 
Came Robin, wrajit in all ins rags, again : — 

We elude, we pity ; — placed among our poor. 

He led again, and was a man once inure. 

As when a gaunt and hungry fox is found, 
Entrapp’d alive in some rich luinter’s ground ; 

Fed for the field, although each day ’s a feast, 
Fatten you may, but never tame the beast ; 

A house protects him, savoury viands sustain ^ 

Hut loose liis ru'(‘k and off he goes again : 

So stole our vagrant from his warm retreat, 

'Fo rove a prowler and be deem’d a cheat. 

Hard was his fare; for, him at length we saw, 

Til cart convey’d, and laid supine on straw. ' 

His feeble voice now spoke a sinking h^t; 

His groans now told the inotiousj,,^ tlir cart ; 

And when it stopp’d, he tried in vafh to stand ; 
(^lo.sed was his eye, and clench’d his claimny«liand : 
life ebb’d apace, and our be.st aid no more 
Could his weak sense or dying heart restore ; 

But now he fell, a victim to the snare . ■ 

That vile attorneys for the weak prepare 
’Flicy who, when jirofit or resentment call, 

Heed hot the groaning victim they enthral. 

Then died lamented, in the strength of life, - ^ 
A valued Mother and a faithful Wife, 

Call’d not away, when time had loosed each hold 
On the fond heart, and each desire grc>^ cold; 
lAit wl^vn, to all that knit us to our kind, 

She felt fust-bound, as charity can bind ;— 

Not when the ills of age, its pain, its care, 
Tho^lrooping spirit fr>r its fate prepare ; 

And, each affection ftiiliiig, leaves the heart • 
l/oosed from life’s chayn and willing to depart;— 
But all her ties the strpng invader broke, 1 
In all their strength, by one tremendous stroKe I 
Sudden and swift the eager pest came on, * 

And terror grew, till every hope was gone : 

Still tHbse around a^^ar’d for hope to seek ! 

But view’d the sickvnd were afraid to speak.^* 
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. .Slowly they bore, with solemn step, the dead, 
When grief grew loud and bitter tears were shed : 
My part began ; a crowd drew near the place, 

» eye, alarm in every face : 

’ So swiivkhe ill, and of so fleVce a kind. 

That feal witii pity mingled in each mind ; 
•Friends with the husband came their griefs to blend; 

roofkman Frankford was to all a friend. 
Tli^Ckt-born boy they held above the bier, 

Hc^ Knew not griefi but Cries express’d liis fear ; 
ij^achTdilfcrent age and sex revear^ its pain. 

In now a louder, now a lower strain ; 

WhOc tli^n eek iiithcr, listening to tlieir tones, 
Swcird the lull cadence of the grief by groans. 

The elder sister strove her jxings to hide, 

And soothing words to younger minds applied ; 

** Bi*. still, be patient,” ofl she strove to say ; 

But fail'd as otl, and weeping turn’d away. 

Curious and sad, upon the fresh-dug hill, 

The village-lads stood nielaneholy still ; 

• And idle chiUlren, wandering to and fro. 

As Nature guided, took the lone of wo. 

Arrived at home, how then tl\gy gaze3 around, 
In every place, — where she — ^iio more was found ; — 
The s<jat at table she was wont to fdl ; 

The ilre-side chair, still set, but vacant still; 

• The garden-walks, a labour all her own ; 

latticed bower, with trailing shrubs o’ergrown ; 
Tli^Suiiday-pew she fill’d with ail her race, — 
Each place of hers, was now a sacred place, 

That, wldle it call’d up sorrows in the eyes, 

• Fierctid the full heart, and forced them still to rise. 

eft sacred sorrow ! by whom souls arc tried, 
Sent not to punish mortals, but to guide ; 

If thou art mine, (and who shall proudly dare 
To tell his Maker, he has had liis share '^) 

Still let me feel for what thy pangs arc sent. 

And tib,my guide and not my punishment! 

Of Leah Ck)usins nc'xt the name appears, 

. With lionours c?o-., n’d, and bless’d with length of 
years. 

Save tlTat she lived to feel, in life’s decay, 

The pleasure die, the honours drop away ; 

A matron she, whom every village-wife 
View’d as the lielp and guardian of iicr life ; 
Fathers and sons, indebted to her aid. 

Respect to her and her profession paid ; • 

Who in the house of plenty largely fed, 

*^^t took her station at the pauper’s bed ; 

Nor from that duty could be bribed again, 

While fear or danger urged her to remain : 

In her cxpcfience all her friends relied, , 

Heaven was her help and nature was her g'Uidc. 

Thus Leah lived ; long trusted, much caress’d, 
•Till a Town-Dame a youthful Farmer bless'd ;• 

A ga}( vain bride, who would example give 
To th^ poor village where she deign’d to live ; 
Some KW months past, she ^nt, in hour of need. 
For Doctor (vlilib, who cameVith wondrous speed : 
Two days he waited, all his art applied. 

To save the mother when her infant died 

• <1 irp { came ,’9 at last he deign’d to lay ; 

“ ’T wondrous well — anl^proudly rode away. 


The news ran round; — “Jlow vast the Doctor’s 
poiv’r ! 

He saved the Lady in the trying hour ; 

Saved her from death, wlieii she was dead to hope, 
And iicT fond husband had resign’d her up ; 

So all, like her, may evil fate dcly. 

If Doctor Glibb, with saving hand, be nigh.” 

Fame (now his friend), ieur, novelty and whim. 
And fashion, sent the \arying sex to him : 

From this, conUmtion in the vill.ige rose ; 

And tAese the Dame espoused ; the Doctor tAose : 
The wealthier part, to Jiini and science went ; 

With luck and Jier the poor remain’d content. 

The matron sigh’d ; for she was vex’d at heart, 
With so much piofit, so much fame ta»part : 

“So long successful in my art,” she cried, 

“And this proud man so young and so untried !” 
“Nay,” said the Doctor, “dare you trust your 
wives. 

The joy, the pride, the solace of your lives, 

To one who acta and knows no reason why. 

But trusts, poor hag ! to luck for an ally ^ — 

Who, on experience, can lier claims advance. 

And own the powers of accident and ciiance ? 

A whining dame, who prays in danger’s view, 

(A proof she knovvs not what beside to do !) 

What’s her experience / In the time that’s gono, 
Blundering she wrought, and still siie blunders 
on : — * 

And wha^is Nature ? One who acts in aid 
Of gossips half asleep, and iialf airaid : 

With such allies [ scorn my fame to blend. 

Skill is my liie.k and courage is my Irieiid : 

No slave to Nature, ’t is my chii'f delight 
'I’o win my way and act in her despite : — 

'I’nist then iny art, tJiat, in itself complete, 

Needs no assi»tuncc and fears no delcat.” • 
Warm’d by her wcll-spiccd ale and aiding pipe, 
The angry matron grew for contest ripe. 

“Can you,” she said, “ ungrateful and unjust. 
Before e.x|ocricricc, ostentation trust! 

What IS your hazard, fbolnh d<iughtcrs, tell? 

If safl;, you’re certain ; if ^cAirc, you’re well : ^ 
'I’hat I have; luck my friend and I be confess. 

And what’s good judgment but a lucky guess ? 

I/e boasts but what he can do: — will you run 
From me, your friend ! who, all Ae bo.i'^ts, Aavedonc ? 
By proud and learned words his [lowers arc known ; 
By healthy boys and handsome girls iny own : 
Wives ! fathers ! children ! by my help you live; 

Has this pale doctor more than li.e to give? 

No stunted cripple hops the village round; 

Your hands are active and your heads arc sound : 
My lads are all your helils and flocks require; 

My Itsscs nil those sturdy lads admire. 

Can this proud leech, with nil his boasted skill. 
Amend the soul or body, wit or will ? 

Does he for courts the sons of fanners frame, 

Or make the daughter diller from the dame t 
Or, ^boin he brings into tiiis world of wo, 

Prepares he them their part to undergo ? 

If not, this stranger from your doors repel, 

And be content to be and to be well" 

She siKike ; but, ah ! with words too strong and 
plain ; 

Her warmth olTcnded and her truth was vain : 
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The many left her, and the friendly /cic, 

If never colder, yet they older grew ; 

Till, unempioyM, she felt her spirits droop, 

And took, insidious aid ! th* inspiring eup ; 

Grew poor and [lecvish as her powers decay’d. 

And propp’d the tottering frame with stronger aid, — 
Tlicn <lied ! — 1 saw our careful swains convey, 
From lliis our changeful world the matron’s clay. 
Who to this world, at least, with equal care, 
Brought them its changes good and ill to share. 

Now to this grave was Roger Cuff convey’d, 
And strong rcseiitiiient’s lingering spirit laid. 
Shipwreck’d in youtli, he home return’d and found 
His bretly^en three — and thrice they v^ish’d him 
drown’d. 

“ Is this a landman’s love ? Be certain then, 

Wc part for ever !” — and they cried, “ Amen !” 

His words were truth’s : — Some forty summers 
fled, 

His brethren died, his kin supposed liim dead : 
Three nepliews these, one sprigJitly niece, and one. 
Less near in blood — they call’d him surly John; 
He work’d in woods apart from all his kind. 

Fierce were liis looks and moody was Ills mind. 

For home the Sailor now began to sigh : 

** The dogs arc dead, and I ’ll return and die ; 
When all 1 have, my gains, in years of care, 

Tlie younger Cufl's witii kinder souls b 1\^11 share 
Yet hold ! I’m rich; — with one consent they’ll say, 
‘You’re welcome. Uncle, as the flowers in May.’ 

No ; I ’ll disguise me, be in tatters dress’d. 

And best betriend the lads who treat me best.” 

Now all his kindred, — ^neither rich nor poor, — 
Kept the wolf want sonic distance from tlie door. 

In^iteous plight he knock’d at George’s gate, 
And begg’d for aid, as he described his state : — 
But stern was George ; — “ Let them who had thee 
strong, 

Help thee to drag thy weaken’d frame along ; 

To us a stranger, while your limbs would move, 
3>om us depart an^l try a stranger’s love : — 

Ha ! dost thou murmur ?” — for, in Roger’s throat, 
Was “ Rascal 1” rising with disdainful notc. 

To pious James he then his prayer address’d ; — 
** Good lack,” quoth James, **thy sorrows pierce my 
breast ; 

And, had 1 wealth, as have my brethren twain. 
One board should Ibed us and one roof contain : 
But plead I will thy cause and I will pray : 

And so farewell ! Heaven help thee on thy way ! 

** Scoundrel !” said Roger, (but apart ;) and told 
His case to Peter ; — Peter too was cold ; — 

** The rates are liigh ; we have a-niany poor ; 

But I will think,” he said, and shut tlie door. 

Then the gay Nicco the seeming pauper 
press’d ; — 

** Turn, Nancy, turn, and view this form distress’d : 
Akin to thine is this declining frame. 

And this poor beggar claims an Uncle’s name.” 

“ Avaunt begone !” the courteous maiden said, 
” Thou vile impostor ! Uncle Roger’s dead ; * 

I hate thee^ beast ; thy look my spirit shocks ! 

Oh ! that I saw Uiee starving in the stocks !” 


** My gentle niece !” he said — and sought Ihe 
wood. — 

“ 1 hunger, fellow ; prithee, give me food !” 

“ Give ! am I rich? This liutchct frj^ 

Thy pro|jer strength, nor give those liirfos the lift ;\ 
Work, feed thyself, to thine own powerl appeal, , 
Nor whine out woes, thine own rightdian^ can l^aT: 
And while that iiuiid is^ thine and thine a4^« * ^ 

Scorn of the proud or o^ the base to beg.”^^ • 
“Come, surly John, Ihy wealthy kinsmumview,” 
Old Roger sjiidP : — “ thy words are brave and trdo ; 
Come, live with rife ; we’ll vex those scoundr^-boys, 
And that prim slirew shall, envyhl^, hear vur 
joys.— 

Tobacco’s glorious fume all day we’ll sliare. 

With beef and brandy kill all kinds of care ; ' . 
We’ll beer and biscuit on our table heap, • • 

And rail at rascals till we fall asleep.” 

Such was their life : but when the woodman died, 
His grieving kin lor Roger’s smiles applied — • 

In vain ; he shut, with stern rebuke, the door, 

And dying, built a refuge for the poor; 

With this restriction, Tliat no Cuff siiould share 
One mesfl, or shelter for one Tnoment there. 

My record enos : — But hark ! e’en now I hear 
*I'hc bell of death, and know not whose to.fcar : 

Our farmers all, and all our hinds were well ; 

In no man’s cottage danger scein’d to dwell : . 

Yet death of man proclaim tJicso heavy chin^fs. 
For thrice they sound, with pausing spaqic,'' three 
times. 

“Go; of my sexton seek, Whose days are 
sped ? — • 

What! he, himself! — and is old Dibble deadF?” 

His eightieth year he reach’d, still undecay’d, 

And rectors five to one close vault convey’d : 

But he is gone; his care and skill I lose, 

And gain a mournful subject for my Muse : 

His masters lost, he’d oft in turn deplore,, - 
And kindly add,— “ Heaven grant, 1 lose no more 
Yet, while he spake, a sly and pleasant glance 
Appear’d at variance with liis coiQplaisancc : • 

For, as he told tiicir fate and varying woryi, 

He archly look’d, — “ I yet may bear thee forth.” 

“ When first” — (he so began) — “ my trade I plied. 
Good master Addle was the parish-guide ; 

His clerk and sexton, I beheld with fear * 

His stride majestic, and liis frown severe; * 

A noble pillar of the church he stood. 

Adorn’d with collcge-gown and parish-hood : 

Then as he paced the hallow’d aisles about, . 

He fill’d the sevenfold surplice fairly out ! 

But in his pulpit, wearied down with^prayer, 

,Hc sat and seem’d ns in his study’s chair; 

For while the anthem swell’d, and when it ceased, 
Th’ expecting people view’d their slumbering priest: 
Who, dozing, died. — Our Parson Pecle was next;, 

* 1 wull not spare you,’ was his favourite text ; 

Nor did he spare, but raised them many a^und; 
Ev’n me he mulct fv my poor rood of ground ; 

Yet cared he nought^ but with a gibing sppech, 

‘ What should I do,’ quoth he, ‘ but what I preach?* 
His piercing jokes (and he ’d a plenteous store) 
Werp daily offer’d both to lich and poor ; 

His scorn, his lov^ in playTul words he sp^i^e ; 

His pity, praise, and promi^, were a joke ? . 




But though 80 young and b1ess*d with spirits high, 
He 'died as grave as any judge could die : 
rh^ strong attack subdued his lively powers,— 
^iiSKasthc grave, and Doctor Grandspear ours, 
r ^ Then ihcrc there golden tim^s the village round ; 
[n his abundance all appear*d t* abound ; 

[liberal anfl rich, a plenteous board he spread, 
G*^fl/cpol Dissenters at his table fed ; 
iVho wishM, and hoped, — aend thought a man so 
kind. • 

k way to Heaven, though not their ovgn, might find ; 
To* them, to all, he was polite and free, 

Kind tfvth^oor, and, ah ! most kind to me. 

Ralph,* wouTiS he say, * Ralph Dibble, thou art old ; 

' That doublet fit, *t will keep thee from the cold : 
How doe^ my sexton? — What! the times arc 
hard ; 

' Drive that stout pig, and pen him in thy yard.* 
But most his rev*rencc loved a mirthful jest: — 
Thy coat is thin ; why, man, thou ’rt barely dress'd ; 

' It *s worn to th* thread : but 1 have nappy beer ; 
'.Clap that within, and see how they will wear !' 

** Gay days were these ; but they were quickly 
past : • 

When first he came, we found he^uldn't last : 
k whoreson cough (and at the fall of leaf) , 

Upset him quite : — but what*s the gain of grief? 

** Then came the Author-Rector : his delight 
W!^all in books ; to read them, or to write : 
Woml^ and men he strove alike to shun. 

And hurried homeward when his tasks were done : 
Uourteous enough, but careless what he said. 

For points of learning he reserved his head ; 

And when addressing cither poor or rich. 

He krftw no better than his cassock which : 

He, like an osier, was of pliant kind, 

Erect by nature, but to bend inclined ; 

Not like a creeper falling to the ground. 

Or meanly catching on the neighbours round : — 
Carelc'k^was he of surplice, hood, and band, — 

And kii^y took them as they came to hand : 

Nor like the doctor, wore a world of hat, 

As if he sought for dignity in that : 

Ho talk'cL he gave, but not with cautious rules : — 
Nor turned from gipsies, vagabonds, or fools ; 

Lt was his nature, but thc'y thought it whim, 

And BO our beaux, and be«iutics turn'd from him : 
Of questions, much he wrote, profound and dark, — 
How spake the serpent, and where stopp'd the ark ; 
From what far land the Queen of Sheba came f 
UQm Salom’s priest, and what his father's name ; 
ilfTniijj the Song of Songs its mysteries yield. 
And Revelations, to the world, reveal'd. 

He sleeps 1* the aisle, — but not a stone records 
His name or fame, his actions or his words ; , 

And truth, your reverence, when I look around. 
And mark the tombs in our sepulchral ground, 
(lliou^h dare I not of one man's hope to doubt),. 
I'd Join the party who repose without. 

“Next came a youth from Cambridge, and, in 
Irurf, • 

He was a sober and a comely ^outh ; 

He blush'd in meekness as a modest man, 

And gain'd attention ere his task began ; 

When preaching, seldon^ ventured on reproof^ • 
But totfcyd his neighbours tendMy enough. 


Him, in his youth, a clamorous sect assail'd, 

Advised and censured, flutter'd, — and prevail'd.-— 
Then did he much his sober hearers vex. 

Confound the simple, and the sad perplex ; 

To a new style his reverence rashly took ; 

Loud grew his voice, to thrcat’iiing swelfd his look; 
Above, below, on either side, he gazed, 

Amazing all, and most himself amazed : 

No more he read his preachments pure and plain, 
But lunch'd outright, and rose and sank again : 

At times he smiled iq scorn, at times he wept. 

And such sad coil with words of vengeance kept. 
That our best slcc{)ers started as they slept. 

“'Convittion comes like lightning,* he would cry; 

* In vain you seek it, and in vain you fly ^ 

'T is like the rushing of the mighty wind. 

Unseen its progress, but its power you find ; 

It strikes the child ere yet its reason wakes ; 

His reason fled, the ancient sire it shakes ; 

The proud, learn'd man, and him who loves to know 
How and from whence these gusts of grace will 
blow. 

It shuns, — but sinners in their way impedes, 

And sols and harlots visits in their deeds ; 

Of faith and penance it supplies the place ; 

Assures the vilest that they live by grace. 

And, without running, makes tlicin win the race.* 

“Such was the doctrine our young prophet taught ; 
And here copviction, there confusion wrought ; 
When his thin check assumed a deadly hue. 

And all the rose to one small spot withdrew : 

They call'd it hectic ; 't was a fiery flush. 

More fix'd and deeper than the maiden blush ; 

His paler lips the pearly teeth disclosed. 

And lab'ring lungs the length'riing s])ecch opposed. 
No more his span-girth shanks and quiv'ring thighs 
Upheld a body of the smaller size ; • 

But down he sank upon his dying bed. 

And gloomy crotchets fill'd his wandering head. — 

** > Spite of my faith, all-saving faith,' he cried, 

* I fear of worldly works the wicked pride ; 

Poor as I am, degraded, abject, blind. 

The good I *ve wrought still ranXles in my mind ; * 
My alms-deeds all, and every deed 1 've done. 

My rnoral-rags defile mo every one ; 

It should not be: — what say'st thou? tell me, 
Ralph.' 

Quoth I, ' Your reverence, 1 believe, you're safe; 
Your faith 's your prop, nor have you pass'd such 
time 

In life's good-works os swell them to a crime. 

If 1 of pardon for my sins were sure. 

About my goodness 1 would rest secure.' 

* “Such was his end ; and mine approaches fast; 

I 'vc seen my best of preachers,-— and my last." — 

He bow'd, and archly smiled at what ho said. 
Civil but sly : — “ And is old Dibble dead ?" 

Yes ! he is gone : and we are going all ; 

Like flowers we wither, and like leaves we fall 
Here, with an infant, joyful sponsors come. 

Then bear the new-made Christian to its home ; 

A few short years, and we behold him stand, 

To ask a blessing, with his bride in hand : 

A few, still seeming shorter, and we hear 
His widow weeping at her husband's bier : — 
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Thus, as the months succeed, shall infants lake 
Their names ; thus parents shall the child forsake ; 
Thus brides again and bridegrooms blithe shall 
kneel, 

By love or law compcllM their vows to seal, 

Ere I again, or one like me, explore 
These simple annals of the Village Poor. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Books alTord Consolation to the troubled Mind, by 
substituting a lighter Kind of Distress for its own 
—They arc productive of other Advantages : — 
An Author's Hope of being known in distant 
Times — Arrangement of the liibrary — Size and 
Form of the Volumes — The ancient Folio, clasped 
and chained — Fashion (irevalcnt even in this 
Place — The Mode of publishing in Numbers, 
Pamphlets, etc. — Subjects of the different Classes 
— Divinity — Controversy — 'fhe Friends of Reli- 
gion often more dangerous than her Foes — Scep- 
tical Authors — Reason too much rejected by the 
former Converts ; exclusively relied upon by the 
latter — Philosophy ascending through the Scale 
of Being to moral Subjects — Books of Medicine : 
their Variety, Variance, and Pronfness to Sys- 
tem : the Evil of this, and the Difficulty it causes 
— Farewell to tills Study — Daw : the increasing 
Number of its Volumes — Supposed happy State 
of Man without Laws — Progress of Society — 
Historians; tlieir Subjects — Dramatic Authors, 
Tragic and Comic— -Ancient Romances — The 
£!aptive Heroine — Happiness in the perusal of 
such Books: why — Criticism — Apprehensions 
of the Author : removed by the Appearance of 
the (senilis of the Place; whose Reasoning and 
Admonition conclude tlic Subject. 


When the sad sAulf by care and grief oppress’d, 
liooks round the world, but looks in' vain for rest; 
When every object that appears in view. 

Partakes her gloom and seems dejected too ; 
Where shall atHiction from itself retire ? 

Where fade away and |>lacid]y expire ? 

Alas ! we fly to silent scenes in vain ; 

Care blasts the honours of the flow’ry plain : 

Care veils in clouds the sun's meridian beam, 
Sighs through tlio grove and murmurs in the 
stream ; , 

For when the sdul'is labouring in despair, 

In vain the body breathes a purer air ; 

No storm-toss'd sailor siglis for slumbering seas, — 
He dreads the tempest, but invokes the breeze ; 

On the smooth mirror of the deep resides 
Reflected wo, and o'er unruffled tides 
The ghost of every former danger glides. 

Thus, in the calms of life, we only see 
A steadier image of our misery ; 

But lively gales and gently-clouded skies 
Disperse the sad reflections as they rise ; * 

And bui^y thoughts and little cares avail 
To ease tbe mind, when rest and reason foiL 


When the dull thought, by no designs employ'd. 
Dwells on the past, or suffer'd or enjoy'd, 

We bleed anew in every former grief, 

And joys departed furnish no relief. ^ 

t * ( 

Not Hope herself^ with all her flatteiing art,# 
Can cure this stubborn sickness of theiheart : 
The soul disdains each comfort she prepares,. 
And anxious searclics for congenial cafes • 
Those lenient cares, which, with our own combine 
By mix'd sensations case th' afflicted mind. 

And steal oui;»gricf away, and leave tlieir 'own I 
hind ; 

A lighter grief! which feeling hcartgi^r^diire 
W ithout regret, nor e’en demand a cure. 

But what strange art, what magic can dispose 
The troubled mind to cliange its native woes ? 
Or lead us willing from onr.-<clve.s to see 
Others more wretched, more undone than we 7 
Tills, books can do nor this alone ; they give 
New views to life, and teach us how to live ; 
They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chafitif 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise ; 
Their aid they yit ld to all : they never shun 
'I’he mtn of sorrow, nor the wretch undone : 
Unlike the Imrff, tlic selfish, and the proud. 

They fly not sullen frrim the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor tell to various people various things,* 

But show to subjects, what they show to kings. 

Come, Child of Care ! to make tiiy soul sf em 
Approach the treasures of this tranquil sepae ; 
Survey the dome, and, ns the doors unfold, 

The soul’s best cure, in nil licr cares, behold ! 
Where mental wealtli the poor in thought may fie 
And mental physic the diseased in mind ; c 
See here the balms that passion's wounds assuag 
•See coolers here, that damp tlie fire of rage ; 
Here alt’ratives, by slow degrees control 
The chronic habits of the sickly soul ; 

And round the heart and o’er the aching l;i'jad, 
Mild opiates here their sober influence slied. 

Now bid tliy soul man'.s busy scenes exclude, 
And view comj)o.'*ed tins silent multitude 
Silent they are, but, though deprived of sound, 
Here all the living languages abound ; ' 

Here all that live no more ; preserved they lie, 

In tombs that open to tlie curious eye. 

BIcss'd be tlie gracious Power, who taught ma 
kind 

7k) stamp a lasting image of the mind ! 

Beasts may convey, and tuneful birds may sii^. 
Their mutual feelings, in the opening spru*;^ , 
But man alone has skill and power to defid 
The heart's warm dictates to the distant friend : 
'T js his alone to please, instruct, a*(]vise 
Ages remote, and nations yet to rise. 

In sweet repose, when labour's children sleep. 
When joy forgets to smile and care to weep^ . 
When passion slumbers in the lover's br^as^ 

And fear and guilt partake the balm of rest, 
IWhy then dcnies<llie studious man to sVare 
''Man's common gdod, who feels his common can 

Because the hope is his, that bids him fly 
Night's soft re^iose, and sleep's mild power de^ 
7'liat after-a^s^inay repeat his praise. 

And fame's fail meed be his, for length^ dayi. 
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prospect ! when we leave behind \ 
•f^^rthy offspring of the fruitful mind ! 

^^fV^h, born and nursed through many an anxious 

nRlfeill all our labour, nil our care repay. 

^JYet all^ire not these bi#hs of noble kind, 
^6(^11 th(> children of a vigorous mind ; 
but where the wisest should alone preside, 

Vhe weak would rule us, a«d the blind would guide ; 
bay, nan's best efforts taste of man, and show 
brifo poor and troubled source from wftich they flow : 
Where most he triumphs, we his wants perceive. 
And ftSTifi^fcakncss in his wisdom grieve. 

BuJ thoughdm perfect all ; yet wisdom loves 
This seat serene, and virtue's self approves : — 
Here come the grieved, a change of thought to And ; 

. Hhc curious here, to feed a craving mind ; 

.Here the devout their peaceful temple choose ; 

And here the poet meets his favouring muse. 

■ \^ith awe, around these silent walks I tread ; 
These are the lasting mansions of the dead : — 

“ The dead,” methinks a thousand tongues reply ; 

** These are the tombs of such as cannot jic ! 
Crown'd with eternal fame, they ut sublime, 

And laugh at all the little strife of time.” , 

Hail, then, immortals ! ye who shine above, 
..Each, in his sphere, ,thQjih»ary Jove ; 

ABAye tl m qona wr&n people of these skies, 

A hllmblcr crowd of nameless deities ; 

Whetmp 't is yours to lead the willing mind 
Through history's mazes, and the turnings find ; 
Or whether, led by science, yc r<;tire, 

IKiost and bewilder'd in the vast desire ; 

Whctfler the Muse invites you to her bowers, 

And crowns your placid brows with living flowers ; 
Or godlike wisdom teaches you to show 
The noblest road to happiness below ; 

Or men and manners prompt the easy page 
To ma^tlie flying follies of the age : 

Whatever good ye boast, tliat good impart ; 

Inform the head and rectify the heart. 

" Lo ! all in silence, all in order stand, 

And migiity folios first, a lordly band ; 

Then quartos their wcll-order’d ranks maintain. 
And light octavos All a spacious plain : 

See ypndcr, rangesi in more frequented rows, 

A humbler band of duodecimos ; 

While undistinguish'd trifles swell the scene. 

The last new play and fritter'd magazine. 

Wla^t is in life, where first the proud, the great, 
jtn lcS)|(afid assembly keep their cumbrous state ; 
Heavy and huge, they fill the world with dread. 
Am much admired, and are but little read : 

The commons next, a middle rank, are found ^ 
Professions fruitful pour their offspring round ; 
Reasoners and wits are next their place allow'd, 
And last, of vulgar tribes a countless crowd. * 
Firstf let us view the form, the size, the dress ; 
For thesp the manners, nay th^ mind express ; 
That wwght of wood, with Icqfhcni coat o'crloid ; 
Those ample clasps, of solid metal made ; 

The closd-press'd leaves, unclosed for many an age ; 
The dull red edging of the wcll-flll'd page ; 

C)n the Inroad back the stubborn ^id^ roll'd, * 
Where Jet the title stands in tarnisPa gold ; 


These all a sage and labour'd work proclaim, 

A painful candidate for lasting fame : 

No idle wit, no trifling verse can lurk 
In the deep bosom of that weighty work ; 

No playful thoughts degrade the solemn style, 

Nor one light sentence claims a transient smile. 
Hence, in these times, untouch'd the |>agcs lie. 
And slumber out their immortality : 

They had their day, when, after all his toil. 

His morning study, and his midnight oil, 

At length an author^s one great work appear'd. 

By patient hope, and length of days, endear'd : 
Expecting nations bail'd it from the press ; 

Poetic fri<^ds prefix'd each kind address^ 

Princes and kings received the pond'rous gift. 

And ladies read the work they could not lift. 
Fashion, though Folly's child, and guide of fools. 
Rules e'en the wisest, and in learning rules ; 

From crowds and courts to Wisdom's scat she goes. 
And reigns triumphant o'er her moUier's foes. 

For lo ! these fav'ritcs of the ancient mode 
Lie all neglected like the Birth-dny Ode ; 

Ah! needless now this weight of massy chain;* 
Siiib in themselves, the oncc-lovcd works remain ; 
No readers now invade their still retreat. 

None try to steal them from their parent-scat ; 

Like ancient beauties, they may now discard 
('hains, bolts, and locks, and lie without a guard. 
Our patient iktlicrs trifling themes laid by. 

And roll’d our labour’d works tli’ attentive eye ; 
Page after page, th' mucli-enduring men 
Explored, the deeps and shallows of the pen ; 

Till, every former note and comment known, 

They mark’d the spacious margin with their own : 
Minute corrections proved their studious care ; 

The little index, pointing, told us where ; 

And many an emendation show'd the age ^ 
Look'd far beyond the rubric title-page. 

Our nicer palates lighter labours seek. 

Cloy’d with a folio-iVimftrr once a week ; 

Bibles, with cuts and comments, thus go down : 
E’en light Voltaire is number'd tlirough the town : 
Thus physic flics abroad ; and lAus the law. 

From men of study, and from men of straw ; 
Abstracts, abridgments, please the fickle times, 
Pamphlets and plays, and politics and rhymes : 
But though to write be now a task of ease, 

The task is hard by mar^ arts to please. 

When all our weakness is* exposed to view, 

And lialf our judges ote our rivals too. 

Amid these works, on which the eager eye 
Delights to fix, or glides reluctant by. 

When all combined, their decent pomp display, 
Where shall wo first our early offering pay 7 — ^ 
To thee. Divinity ! lo thee, the light 
And guide of mortals, through their mental night; 
By whom we learn our hopes and fears to giiid^c ; 
To bear with pain, and to contend with pride ; 
When grieved, lo pray ; w'hen injured, lo forgive ; 
And with the world in charity to live. 

Not truths like these inspired that numerous race, 
Whose pious labours fill this ample space ; 

» 

* Imho more ancient librnrieii. wnrka of value and import 
anno were fastened to their places by a lenftb «ff chain ; and 
might 10 be penioed, but not taken away. 
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But questions nice, where doubt on doubt arose, 
Awaked to war the long.lcoritcndirig foes. 

For dubious meanings, learned polemics strove, 

And wars on faith prevented works of love ; 

The brands of discord far around were hurl’d. 

And holy wrath inflamed a sinful world : — 

Bull though impatient, peevish though devout. 
With wit disgusting and despised without ; 

Saints in design, in execution men. 

Peace in their looks, and vengeance in their pen. 

Methinks I see, and sicken at the sight. 

Spirits of spleen from yonder pile alight ; 

Spirits who prompted every damning p^age, 

Witli pogtiff pride, and still-iricreiising rage. 

Lo ! how they stretch their gloomy wings around. 
And lash with furious strokes the trembling ground ! 
They pray, they fight, they murder, and they 
weep, — 

Wolves in their vengeance, in their manners sheep ; 
Too well they act the prophdls fiitul part. 
Denouncing evil with a zealous heart ; 

And each, like Jonas, is displeased if God 
Kepent his anger, or withhold his rod. 

But here the dormont fury rests unsought. 

And Zeal sleeps soundly by the foes she fought ; , 
Hero all the rage of controversy ends. 

And rival zealots rest like bosom-friends: 

An Atlninasian here, in deep repose, 

Sleeps with the fiercest of his Arian fbes; 
Socinians here with Calvinists abide, 

And thin partitions angry chiefs divide ; 

Here wily Jesuits simple Quakers meet. 

And Bellanninc has rest at Tiiithcr’s feet. 

Great authors, for tiic church’s glory fired. 

Arc, for the church’s (jcace, to rest retired ; 

Anst close beside, a mystic, maudliu race, 

Lie, “Oums of Comfort lor the Babes of Grace.” 

Against her foes Beligion well defends 
Her sacred truths, but ollen fears her friends ; 

If learn’d, their pride, if weak, their zeal she dreads. 
And their hearts' weakness, who have soundest 
heads : « 

But most she fears tlie eontrovcrsial pen, 

The holy strife of disputatious men ; 

Who the bloss’d Gospel’s |)cacofiil page explore. 
Only to fight against its pn-cepts more. 

Near to these seats, behold yon slender frames, 
All closely fill’d and mark’d with modern names ; 
Where no fair science ever shows her face. 

Few sparks of genius, and no spark of grace : 
There sceptics rest, a still-incrrnsing throng. 

And stretch their widening wings ten thousand 
strong : 

Some in close fight their dubious claims maintaiif; 
Some skirmish lightly, fly and fight again; 

Coldly profane, and impiously gay. 

Their end the same, though various in their way. 

When first Religion came to bless the land. 

Her friends were then a firm believing band ; 

To doubt was, then, to plunge in guilt extreme. 
And all was gos^iel tliat a monk could dream ; 
Insulted Reason fled the grov’ling soul, 

For Fear to guide, and visions to control ; * 
Butnow,yvhcn Reason has assumed her throne, 
She, in her turn, demands to reign alone ; 


Rejecting all that lies beyond her view, *. V 
And, being judge, will be a witness too : * 

InsulU'd Faith then leaves the doubtful mind^ 

To seek for truth, without a power 

Ah! when will botfi in friendly beams ^nite, 

And pour on erring man resistless light ? 

Next to the scats, well stored with w^rks c^in^l 
An ample space, PiiiLpsoPHY 1 is thine ; • • X 

Our reason’s guide, by }vhose assisting light ' ^ 
Wc trace the moral bounds of wrong and sight ; iS 
Our guide ihrtiugh nature, from the sterile clay, 

To the bright orbs of yon celestial wa3^ ! >■ 

'T is thine, the great, the golden chtifffiT'ace, c; 
Which runs through all, connecting race with racd$ 
Save where those puzzling, stubborn links remun. 
Which thy interior light pursues in vain : — 

How vice and virtue in the soul contend ; « , 

How widely differ, yet how nearly blend ! 

What various passions war on cither part. 

And now confirm, now melt the yielding heart: 
How Fancy loves around the world to stray, • 
While Judgment slowly picks his sober way ; 

The stores of memory, and the flights sublime 
Of genifjs, bound by neither space nor time ; — 

All these divinc^Philosophy explores, 

'Pill, lost in awe, she wonders and adores. 

From these, descending to the earth, she turns. 

And matter, in its va»::4jv;i.foT|U, discerns ; ^ » 

She parts the beamy light with' skill orqfoiind^ 
Metes the thin air, and weighs the flying sumd ; 

’T is hers, the lightning from the clouds tc^all. 
And teach the fiery mischief where to fall. 

Yet more her volumes teach, — on these wc loqjt 
As abstracts drawn from Nature’s larger bq^k : 
Here, first described, the torpid earth appears. 

And next, the vegetable robe it wears ; 

Where flow’ry tribes, in valleys, fields, and groves. 
Nurse tbc still flauic, and feed the silent loves ; 
liovcs, where no grief, nor joy, nor bliss, nor pain, 
Warm the glad heart or vex the labouring^rain ; 
But as the green blood moves along the blade. 

The bed of F'lora on the branch is made; 

Where, without passion, love instinctive lives, ^ 
And gives new life, unconscious that it g>ives. 
Advancing still in Nature’s maze, wc trace. 

In dens and burning plains, her savage race ; 

With those same tribes who on their lord attend, 
And find, in man, a master and a friend : 

Man crowns the scene, a world of wonders new, 

A moral world, that well demands our view. 


This world is here ; for, of more lofty 
These neighlwuring volumes rqason on*dl?rnind ; 
They paint the slate of man ere yet endued 
With knowledge ; — man, poor, ignofant, an/^ rude ; 
Tiidh, as his state improves, their pages swel^ • 
And all its cares, and all its comroris, ijll: 

Here wc behold how inexperience buys, * 

At little price, the wisdom of the wise : 

Without the troubles of an active state, • 

Without the cares ^nd dangers of the gn^at, 
Without the iniscrips of the poor, wc know 
What wisdom, wealth, and twvcrty bestow ; 

W c Svie how rco’ion calms the raging mmd, 

And how contending passions urge mankind . . 
Son'c, won |)^v||^ue, gloK with sacred fve ; 

Sonic, luredTy vice, induce tlie low desui^, 
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4^hilst others, won by either, now pursue 

chase, now keep tiic {rood in view ; 

■For ever wretched, with tlicmselvcs at strilb, 

^ P'lzzk'd, vex'd, uncertain life ; 

V^r transient vice bequcatlis^ lingering pain, 
Whioli transient virtue seeks to cure in vain. 

( I >yhilst tims engaged, liigh views enlarge the soul, 
intefests draw, new principles control; 

]^or tiius the soul alone resigns her griefj 
But here the tortured body Hnds relief; 

For where yonder fierce Arael^fid shapes 
r ifer subtile gin, that not a fly escapes ! 
TherctdKfiy^^ fills tlie space, and far around. 

Pile above j^e, her leu rued works abound : 
Glorious tlicir aim — to ease the labouring heart; 
To war with death, and stop his llying dart; 

• To trace the source whence the fierce contest grew, 
And life’s short lease on easier terms renew ; 

• To calm the frenzy of tho burning brain ; 

To lieal the tortures of imploring pain ; 

> Of, when more powerful ills all efforts brave, 

.To case the victim no device can save. 

And smooth the stormy passage to the grave. 

But man, who knows no good unniix'dsand pure, 
Ofl finds a poison where he sou^iiit a cure ; 

For grave deceivers lodge their labours here, • 
And cloud the science they protend to clear ; 
Scourges for sin, the solerro' ♦ribc arc sent ; 

fire and stfv ms, tlicy call ns to rcjiciit ; 
Bwjtofffis’Vubside, and fires forgot to rage, 

TAm arc eternal scourges of the age : 

’T is not enough that each terrific hand 
Spreads desolation round a guilty land; 

41ut, train’d to ill, an<l harden’d liy its crimes, 
Thcif pen relentless kills through future times. 

Say ye, who search those records of the dead. 

Who read huge works, to boast what ye have read ; 
Can all the real knowledge ye possess, 

Or those (if such there are) who more tiian guess, 
Atone for each impostor’s wild mistakes. 

And mend the blunders pride and folly makes ? 

What thougiit so wild, what airy dream so light, 
That will not prompt a tlieorist to write ? 

What art so prevalent, what jiroof so strong, 

7’hat will convince him his attempt is wrong? 

One in the solids finds each lurking ill, 

Nor grants the passive fluids power to kill : 

A Ic&rncd friend some subtler reason brings 
Absolves the channels, but condemns their springs : 
The subtile nerves, that shun the doctor’s eye,* 
pJ^ape no more his subtler theory ; 

^^ftft^ital heat, that warms the labouring heart. 
Lends d!*fkir system to these sons of art ; 

The vital air^ a pure and subtile stream. 

Serves a foundation for an airy scheme, , 
Assists the doctor, and supports his dream. * 
Some have their favourite ills, and each disease 
Js but a younger branch that kills from these : , 
One to the gout contracts all human pain, 

He vi^B it raging in the frantic brain ; 

Finds it*in fevers all his efforls mar. 

And sees it lurking in the colli catarrh : 

Bilious Ijy some, by others nervous seen. 

Rage the fantastic demons of the spleen ; 

And every symptom of the strange disease • 
With e^ry system of the sage agrees. 


Ye frigid tribe, on whom I wasted long 
'J'lic tedious hours, and ne’er indulged in song ; 

Ye first seducers of niy easy heart, 

Who promised knowledge ye could not impart; 

Ye dull deludcrs, truth’s destructive foes; 

Yc sons of fiction, clad in stupid prose; 

Yc treacherous leaders, who, yourselves in doubt. 
Light up false fires, and send us far about ; — 

Still may yon spider round your pages spin, 

I Subtile and slow, her emblematic gin ! 

Buried in dust and Jost in silence, dwell, 

I Most potent, grave, and reverend friends — farewell ! 

I Near these, and where the setting sun displays, 
Tlirougli^hc dim window, his departing rays. 

And gilds yon columns, there, on either^side, 

'Die huge abridgements of the law abide ; 

Fruitful as vice tlic dread correctors stand, 

And spread their guardian terrors round the land ; 
Yet, as the best that human care can do, 

Is mix’d with error, oft with evil too. 

Skill’d ill deceit, and practised to evade, 

Knaves stand secure, for whom these laws were 
made ; 

/\nd justice vainly each expedient tries, 

While art eludes it, or while power defies. 

“ Ah ! happy age,” the youthful poet sings, 

“ W’lien the free nations knew not laws nor kings; 
When all were bless’d to share a coniinon store, 
And none were proud of wealth, for none were |>oor ; * 
No wars riBr tumults vex’d each still domain, 

No thirst of empire, no desire of gain ; 

No proud great man, nor one who would be great. 
Drove mod(5f.t merit from its proper state ; 

Nor into distant climes would avarice roam, 

'1 o fetch delights for luxury at home : 

Bound by no ties which kept the soul in awe, 

TJicy dwelt at liberty, and love was law !” « 

” Mistaken youtli ! each nation first was rude, 
Eacii man a cJieerless son of solitude, 

'Fo whom no joys of social life were known, 

None felt a earc that was not all liis own ; 

Or in some languid dime his abject soul 
Bow’d to a little tyrant’s stern control ; • 

A slave, with slaves his monarch’s throne he raised. 
And in rude song his ruder idol praised : 

The m(‘ancr cares of life were all he knew; 

Bounded his jdeasurcs, and his wishes few : 

But when by slow degrees the Arts arose. 

And Science waken’d from her long repose ; 

When Commerce, rising from the ^d of ease. 

Ran round the land, and pointed to the seas ; 

When Emulation, born with jealous eye; 

And Avarice, lent tlieir spurs to industry ; 

Then one by one tlic numerous laws were made. 
Those to control, and these to succour trade ; 

To curb the insolence of rude command, 

To snatch the victim from the usurer’s hand; 

To awe the hold, to yield the wrong’d redress, 

And feed the poor with liuxury’s excess.” 

Like some vast Hood, unbounded, fierce, and 
strong. 

His nature leads ungovern’d man along ; 

Like mighty bulwarks made to stem that tide, 
Thejaws arc form’d and placed on cv’ry side : 
Whene’er it breaks the bounds by these decreed. 
New statutes rise, and stronger laws succeed ; 
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More and more gfontlc grows the dying stream. 
More and more strong the rising bulwarks seem ; 
Till, like a miner working sure and slow, 

Luxury creeps on, and ruins nil below : 

The basis sinks, the ample piles decay; 

The stately fabric shakes and falls away ; 

Primeval want and ignorance come on. 

But freedom, that exalts the savage state, is gone. 

Next, History ranks; — there full in front she lies, 
And every nation her dread tal^ supplies ; I 

Yet History has her doubts, and every age 
With sceptic queries marks the passing page; 
Records of old nor later date are clear, 

distal^ those, and these are placed t<fo near ; 
There time conceals the objects from our view, 
Here our own passions and a writer's too : 

Yet, in these volumes, see how slates arose ! 
Guarded by virtue from surrounding foes ; 

Their virtue lost, and of their triumphs vain, 

Lo ! how they sunk to slavery ^gain ! 

Satiate with power, of fanm and wealth possess'd, 
A nation grows too glorious to he blcss’d ; 
Conspicuous made, she stands the mark of all. 

And foes join foes to triumph in her fall. 

Thus speaks the page that paints ambition's race. 
The monarch's pride, liis glory, his disgrace ; 

The headlong course, that inadd'ning heroes run, 
How soon triumphant, and how soon undone; 

How slaves, turn'd tyrants, otfer crownt to sale. 
And each fall'n nation's melancholy tale. 

Lo ! where of late the Book of Martyrs stood. 
Old pious tracts, and Bibles bound in worjd ; 

There, such the taste of this degenerate age, 

Stand the profane delusions of the Stage : 

Yet virtue owns the Tragic Muse a friend, 

Fttbft her means, morality her end ; 

For this she rules all passions in their turns. 

And now the bosom bleeds, and now it bums ; 

Pity with weeping eye surveys her bowl. 

Her anger swells, her terror chills the soul; 

She makes the vile to virtue yield applause, 

♦And own her sccpt-c while they break her laws ; 
For vice in others is abhorred by all, 

And villains triumph where the worthless fall. 

■ Not thus her sister Comedy prevails. 

Who shoots at folly, for her arrow fails ; 
f^olly, by dulness arm'd, eludes the wound, 

And harmless sees the feather’d shafts rebound ; 
Unhurt she stands, applauds the archer's skill, 
Laughs at her malice, and is folly still. 

Yet well the Muse portrays, in fancied scenes, 
What pride will stoop to, what profession means ; 
How formal fools the farce of state applaud ; 

How caution watches at the lips of fraud : 

The wordy variance of domestic life ; 

The tyrant husband, the retorting wife ; 

The snares for innocence, the lie of trade, 

And the sniootli tongue's habitual masquerade. 

With her the virtues too obtain a place, 

Eacli gentle passion, each becoming grace ; 

The social joy in life's securer road, 

Its easy pleasure, its substantial good ; i 
The happy thought that conscious virtue gives. 
And all th&t ought to live, and all that lives. 


But who are these ? Methinks a noble mien , ^ 
And awful grandeur in their Ibrm are seen, ^ 
Now in disgrace: what though by lime is spread 
Polluting dust o’er every reverend head > 

Whal tlioiigh hencatliyon gilded tribe they lie, 

And dull observers ])afcs insulting by : 

Forbid it shame, fbibid it decent awe ^ 

What seems so grave, should not attention draw 
[Come, let us then with reverend step advance'. 

And greet — the ancient worthies of Roma{ic£. ’ ‘ 

• 

Hence, ye prdfane ! I feel a former dread, • « 
A thousand visions lloat around my licad ; 

Hark ! hollow blasts throiigli empty cowrt^/SSound, 
And shadowy ibrrus w ith staring eyes stalk round ; 
See ! moats and bridges, walls and custlQS rise, 
Ghosts, fairies, demons, dance before your eyes; 
liO ! magic verse inscribe on golden gale, ^ 

And bloody hand that beckons on to Tate : — 

** And who art thou, thou little page, unfold 7 
Say, doth thy lord my Claribcl withhold ? 

(lo tell him straight, Sir Knight, thou must resign 
The captive queen ; — for Claribcl is mine." 

Away he flics; and now for bloody deeds, 

Black sufts of armour, masks, aruf foaming steeds ; 
The giant falls ; Ms recreant throat I seize, 

And from his corslet take the massy kc*ys : — 
Dukes, lords, and kiiighK in long procession move, 
Released from boiul.'yRs AKiil ^ my virgin love ; — 

She comes ! she comes ! in all the e harir^s of voi^^'j.* 
IJiiequall'd love and iinsiispccled truth I 

Ah ! happy he who tlius, in magic tfjcmes. 

O'er worlds bewitch’d, in early rapture dreams, 
Where wild Enchantment waves her potent wand, 
And Fancy’s beauties fill her fairy lurid ; 

Where doubtful objects strange desires excite, 

And Fear and Ignorance afford delight 

But lost, for ever lost, to me these joys, 

Which Reason scatters, and which Time destroys ; 
Too dearly bought : inaturer judgment calls 
My busied mind from tales and madrigals ; 

My doughty giants all are slain or fled. 

And all my knights blue, green, and yellow, dead ! 
No more the midnight fairy tribe I view, ^ 

All in the merry moonshine tippling dew ; 

E'en the last lingering fiction of the brain, 

TJic church-yard ghost, is now at rest again ; 

And ail these wayward wanderings of my youth 
Fly Reason's power, and shun the light of truth. 

With fiction then does real joy reside. 

And is our reason the delusive guide ? 

Is it tlicri right to dream the syrens singC: 

Or mount enraptured on llie dragon's wing ? 

No, 't is the infant mind, to care unkViown, 
Tha^*makes th’ imagined paradise its own ; 

Soon as reflections in the bosom rise, 
liight slumbers vanish from the clouded eyes : 

Tlie tear and smile that once together rose. 

Are then divorced ; the head and heart are foes : 
Enchantment bows^fo Wisdom's serious plan, 

And pain and prud^cc make and mar the man. 

While thus of power and fancied empire vain, 
With various thoughts my mind I entertain ; 

While books my slaves, with tyrant hand.I seize. 
Pleased with the piidc that will not let Uiehipleaso 
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Sudden I find terrific thoiiglits arisci 
^il^d sympathetic sorrow fills my eyes ; 

For lo ! while yet my heart admits the wound, 
i sec tluf Critic army rangred around. 

» Fpes to our race ! if cvrr yc have known 
Aether’s fears for offspring of your own — 

K^ver, smiling o’er a lucky line, 

Te •thought the sudden sentiment divine. 

Then paused and doub^id, and then, tired of doubt. 
With i'ftgc as sudden, dash’d the stanza out ; — 

If, after fearing much and pausiifg long, 

Ye ventur’d on the w^orld your labour’d song, 
And"fffttn^hc crusty critics of those days 
Implored the feeble tribute of tlieir praise; 
Remember now the fears that moved you then. 
And, spite of truth, let mercy guide your pen. 

What vent’rous race are ours ! what mighty foes 
Lie waiting all around them to oppose ! 

What Ireacherons friends betray them to the fight! 
What dangers threaten them ! — yet still tlicy write : 
A hapless tribe ! lo every evil born. 

Whom villains liate, and fools affect to scorn : 
Strangers they come amid a world of wo, 

And taste the largest portion ere they go. 

Pensive I spoke, and cast mine eyes around 
The i;oof, methought, return’d a solemn sound ; 
Each column seem’d to shake, and clouds, like 
t ■ smoke, 

Froavdusty piles and ancient volumes broke ; 
Gathering above, like mists condensed they seem, 
Exhaled in s-inimer from the rushy stream ; 

Like flovving robes they now appear, and twine 
Round the large members of a form divine ; 

Hilt silver beard, that swept his aged breast. 

His piercing eye, that inward light express’d. 

Were seen, — but clouds and darkness veil’d the rest. 
Fear chill’d my heart : to one of mortal race 
How awful seem’d the Genius of the place! 

So 'in Cimmerian shores, Ulysses saw 
His parent-shade, and shrunk in pious awe; 

Like him 1 stood, and wrapt in thought profound, 
When from the pitying power broke forth a solemn 
sound ; — 

“ Care lives with all ; no rules, no precepts save 
The wise from wo, no fortitude the brave ; 

Grief is lo man. as certain as the grave : 

Telnpests and storms in life’s whole progress rise, 
And hope shines dimly through o’crclouded skies ; 
Some drops of comfort on the favour’d fall, * 

But showers of sorrow are the lot of all : 

to talents, then shall Heaven withdraw 
Th’ aittlcting rod, or break the general law 7 
Shall he wl^o soars, inspired by loftier views, 

Life’s little cares and little pains refuse 7 « * 

Shall he not rather feel a double share - * 

Of mortal wo, when doubly arm’d to bear 7 

. ** Hard is his fate who builds his peace of mtnd 
On the precarious mercy of mankind ; 

Who hopes for wild and vis^nary things, 

And mounts o’er unknow^ seas with vent’rous 
wings : 

But as; of various evils that bcfal 

The human race, some portion goes to all. 

To hiip perhaps the milder lot ’s assign’d, * 

Who ieels his consolation in As mind; 
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And, lock’d within his bosom, bears about 
A mental charm for every care without. 

E’en in the pangs of each domestic grief^ 

Or health or vigorous hoin; affords relief ; 

And every wound the tortured liosom feels, 

Or virtue bears, or some preserver heals ; 

Some generous friend, of ample power possess’d; 
Some feeling heart, that bleeds for the distress’d; 
Some breast that glows with virtues all divine; 
Some noble Rutland, Misery’s friend and thine. 

“ Nor say, the Sf use’s song, the. Poet’s pen. 

Merit the scorn they iiie(!l from little men. 

With cautious freedom if the numbers flow. 

Not wiftlly high, nor pitifully low ; , 

If vice alone tlieir honest aims oppose. 

Why so asliamed their friends, so loud tlieir foes 7 
Happy for men in ev<*ry age and cliiiic. 

If all the sons of vision dealt in rhyme*. 

Go on then. Son of Vision ! still pursue 
Thy airy rircarnis; tlic world is dreaming too. 
Ambition’s lofty views, the pomp of state. 

The pride of wealth, the splendour of the great. 
Stripp’d of their mask, their cares and troubles 
known. 

Arc visions far less happy than thy own ; 

Go on ! and, while the sons of care complain, 

Be wisely gay and innocently vain : 

While serious souls are by their fears undone, ^ 
Blow spcYtivo bladders in the beamy sun, 

And call them worlds ! and bid the greatest show 
More radiant colours to their worlds below : 

Then, os they break, the slaves of care reprove, 
And tell Uicm, Such are all the toys they love.” 
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E quiYiiig, hi vneuns iinplent gRrinonibug aurcs. 

Til norrata riTiint alio ■ Mensuraque ficti 
Cri'BfMt, ut auditiB aliquid novuH adiic.il auctor : 
lllic CrftdiiliinH, illic teincrarisa Enor, 

VnnanuH I.adiiia cot, conitcrnatique Tirnores. 
Sedilioquo recens, dubioquo auclore Huaarri. 

OVID, JHelamoTph, lib. xii. 


This not a time favourable lo poetical Composition: 

I and why — Newspapers Enemies to Literature, 
and their general Influence — Their Numbers — 
The Sunday Monitor — Their general Character 
— ^Their Effect upon Individuals — upon Society 
— in the Country — The Village Freeholder — 
What kind of Composition a Newspaper is ; and 
the Amusement it affords — Of what Parts it is 
chiefly composed — Articles of Intelligence : Ad- 
vertisements : The Stage : Quacks : Puffing — 
The Correspondents to a NcwspafXir, political 
and poetical — ^Advice to the latter— Conclusion. 


A TIME like this, a busy, bustling time, 

Suita ill with writers, very ill with rhyme : 
Unheard we sing, when party-rage runs strong, 
Aifd mightier madness checks the flowing song 
Or, should we force the peaceful Mus^ to wield 
Her feeble arm amid the furioos field, 
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Where party.pcns a wordy war maintain, 

Poor is iier tinker, and her friendhiiip vain ; 

And o(t tile lives wiio Icel her filing, cfvmhine, 

Till serious veni^eancc pays an idle line; 

For party-pocls are like wasps, who dart 
Deulli to themselves, and to their i’oes but smart. 

Hard then our fate : if general themes we choose, 
Neglect awaits the sung, and chills the Muse; 

Or shall we sing the subject of the day, 
To-inorrow’s wondtT pulls our praise away. 

More blessVi the bards of tlnit poetic time, 

When dll Iburid readers who could find a rhyme ; 
Green grew tlic bays on every teeniiiig head. 

And Cibber^ was cuthroiieci, and Settle rea/1. 

Sing, drooping Muse, the cause of thy decline ; 
Why reign no more the once-triumphant Nine? 
Alas ! new cliarrns the wavering may gain. 

And rival sheets the reader’s eye detain ; 

A daily swarm, that banish every Muse, 

(k>mc Hying forth, and mortals c^ill them News : 
For these, unread, the noblest volume lie ; 

For tliese, in sheets nnsoil’d, the Muses die ; 
tJiibouglit, uiibless’d, the virgin copies wait 
In vain for fame, and sink, unseen, to fate. 

Since, then, the town forsakes us for our foes. 
The smoothest numbers for the liarshest prose ; 

Let us, witii generous Hcorii, the table deride, 

*Aiid sing our rivals with a rival’s pride. 

• 

Yc gentle |K)ets who so ofl complain 
That foul neglect is all your lalwur’s gain ; 

Tliat pity only cheeks your growing spite 
To erring man, and prompts you still to write; 
That your choice works on humble stalls arc laid. 
Or vainly grace the windows of the trade ; 

Be yc my triends, if friendship e’er can warm 
I'lios^f rival Ixisoms whom the Muses charm : 
Think of the eonmiori cause wherein we go, 
liikc gallant (« reeks against the Trojan foe; 

Nor let our peevish chief his leader blame, 

Till, crown’d vvitli conquest, wc regain our fame ; 
Ami let us join our Ibrces to subdue 
Tliis bold assuming^nit smtcessful crew. 

I sing of New's, and all these vapid sheets 
The rattling hawker vends through gaping streets; 
Whalc’er their name, whate’er the time they fly, 
Damp from the press to cliarrn the reader’s eye ; 
For, soon as morning dawns with roseate hue, 

The Herald of the morn arises too; 

Post after Post succeeds, and, all day long. 
Gazettes and Ledgers swarm, a noisy throng. 
When evening comes, slie comes with all her train 
Of Ledgers, Chronicles, and Posts again, 

Like bats, appearing, when the sun goes down. 
From holes obscure and corners of tlic town. 

Of all these tritlers, all like these, 1 write; 

Oh ! like my subject could my song deligiit, 

The crowd ut Tiloyd’s one poet’s name should raise, 
And all the Alley echo to his praise. 

In slionls the hours their constant numliera bring, 
I/ikc insects waking to th* advancing spring ; 
Which take their rise from grubs obscene that lie 
In shallow pools, or thcncc ascend the sky : • 

Such arc these base epbernern, so born 
To die before the next revolving morn. 


Yet thus they differ: insect-tribes arc lost . . 
In the first visit of a wintci’s frost ; 

While these remain, a base but constant breed, ' 
Whose swarming sons their short-lived 

cecd ; * ^ 

No changing season makes their number less; 

Nor Sunday shines a sabbath on the press ! , 

Then lo ! the sainted Monitor is born, ' . * • 

Whose pious face some sacicd texts adorn: 

As artful sinners cloak the secret sin, ■ ^ 

To veil with seeming grace the guile within ; 

So Moral Essays on his front appear, 

But all is carnal business in Hie rear ; ^ 

The ffesh-coin’d lie, the secret whisper’d last, 

And oil the gleanings of the six days past. 

With these retired, through half the Sabbath-day, 
The London-loungcr yawns his hours away : 

Not so, my little llock ! your preacher fly, 

Nor waste the time no worldly weallh can buy ; 
Bui let the deeent maid and sober clown 
Pray for these idlers of the sinful town : * 

This day, at least, on nolilcr themes bestow, 

Nor give to Woodfall, or the world below. 

But, Siiifdny pass’d, what numbers flourish then, 
What wondrous laRbiirs of the press and pen! 
niurnal most, some thrice each week affords. 

Some only once, — O avarice of wmrds ! 

When thousand v«'*r;big minds such manna seek,* 
To drop the precious food but once a week,.^^ ' 
Endless it were to sing the powers of al),^ 

Their names, their numbers ; how they rise and fall: 
Like baneful herbs the gazer’s eye they seize, 

Rush to the head, and poison whore they please : 
Fiikc idle flies, a busy, buzzing train, • 

They drop their maggots in the Irifler’s brain : 
That genial soil receives the fruitful store, 

And there they grow, and breed a tliousand«^orc. 

Now be their arts display’d, how first they chw'JC 
A cause and party, as the bard his muse ; 

Inspired by these, with clamorous zeal they cry, 
And through the town their dreams and omens fly : 
So the Sibylline leaves were blown about, t 
Disjointed scraps of fate involved in doubt 
So idle dreams, the journals of the night. 

Are rigid and wrong by turns, and mingle wrong 
with right. — 

Some champions for the rights tliat prop tlie croWn, 
Some sturdy pntiiots, sworn to pull them down ; 
Some* neutral powers, with secret forces fraught, 
Wishing for war, but willing lo be bought : 

WJiilc some to every side and party go, 

Shift, every friend, and join \i ith every 
Take sturdy rogues in privateers, they strike 
This side and that, the foes of both ali1\e ; 

A trai4or-crew, who thrive in troubled times. 
Fear’d for their force, and courted for their crimes. 

Giiicf to the prosperous side the numbers sail,. 
Fickle and false, they veer with every gale; ^ 

As birds that migrate from a freezing shore; 

In search of wanner Climes, come skimming o’er, 

•The Manna of the Day.— GRER.V’S Spleen. 

in ftiliie descripoit enrmina Virro;— 

ct tenouta lurhavie j mua frondcs. • 

' VJRG. JEndd. lib. iu. 
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bold adventurers first prepare to try 
Th^oubtful sunshine of the distant sky; 

But soon the g^rowing Summer's certain sun 
,%in8 mofb and more, till till ^t last arc won: 

So? onlhe early pros()cct of disgrace, 

Fl 3 r^lr ^ast troops this apprehensive race ; 
fmdnctive tiibes ! their failing food they dread, 
JCaS buy, with timely change, their future bread. 

Such arc oiir guides : hbw many a peaceful head, 
Boj:n to be still, have they to wrangjiiig led ! 

^ow many an honest zealot, stolen from trade, 

And fdSl^^■:''us ^ools of pious pastors made ! 

With clews nke these they tread the maze of state. 
These oraefes explore, to learn our fate ; 

Pleased with the guides who can so well deceive, 
'Who cannot lie so fast as they believe. 

Oil lend I, loth, to some sage friend an ear 
(For we who will not speak are doom'd to hear) ; 
jyiiile he, bewilder'd, ti lls his anxious thought, 
[nlbctioua fear from tainted scribblers cauglit, 

Or idiot hope ; for cacli his mind assails. 

As Lloyd's court-light or Stockdale's gloom prevails. 
Yet stand 1 patient while but one decUinfh, 

Or gives dull comments on the s|%cch he maims: 
But oh ! ye Muses, keep your votary's feet *1 

From toVern-hn lints where politicians meet; 

Where rector, doctor, and attor‘ 2 /.*y uausc, 

JJ^t on eacli parish, then each public cause : 
LmHcfl roads and rates that still increase ; 

The riihifmuring jioor, who will not fast in peace; 
Klection-zcal and Iriendship, since declined ; 

A tax commuted, or a tithe in kirnl ; 

The yutch and Oermans kindling into strife; 

Dull port and poachers vile! the serious ills of life. 

Here comes the neighbouring justice, pleased to 
\ guide 

Hi aji ttle clul), and in the chair preside. 

In private business his commands prevail. 

On public themes his reasoning turns the scale ; 
Assenting silence soothes his happy car. 

And, in or out, his parly triumphs here. 

Nor hvc th’ infectious rage for party stops, 

But flits along from palaces to shops ; 

Our weekly journiils o'er the land abound, 

And spread their pligue and influenzas round; 

The village, too, the peaceful, jilcusant plain. 

Breeds the Whig-farmer and the Tory swain ; 
Brookes' and St. Albans* lioasts not, but, instead, 
H^Ucs the Red Ram, and swings the Rodney's 

'Tr-d^:— 

Hither, with all a patriot's care, comes he 
Who owns tliA! little hut that makes him free ; 
Whose yearly forty shillings buy the smile • 

Of mightier men, and never waste (he while ;* 
Who feels his freehold's worth, and looks elate, 

A little prop and pillar of the state. • 

Her<f he delights the weekly news to con. 

And mii%le comments as he launders on ; 

To swallow all their varying authors teach. 

To spell a title, and confound a speech : 

Till witli'a muddled mind he quits the news, 

And claims his nation’s license to abuse; ^ 
Then johis the cry, “ l^at all tl|p courtly race 
Are Yenal candidates fi^ power and place ;** 


Yet feels some joy, amid the general vice, 

I That his own vote will bring its wonted price. 

These arc the ills the teeming press supplies, 
The pois'nous springs from learning’s fountain rise ; 
Not there tiie wise alone tiieir entrance And, 
Imparting useful light to mortals blind ; 

But, blind themselves, these erring guides hold out 
Alluring lights, to lead us fur about ; 

Screen’d by such means, hero Scandal whets her 
quill, , 

Here Slander slioots nnscen, whene'er she will ; 
Here Fraud and Falsehood labour to deceive. 

And Foll^ aids them both, impatient to believe. 

Such, sons of Britain ! are the guides ^e trust ; 
So wi.se*their counsel, their reports so just : — 

Yet, thoiigl) we cannot call their morals pure, 
Their judgment nice, or their decisions sure, 
Merit they have to mightier works unknown, 

A style, a manner, and a fate their own. 

We, who for longer fame with labour strive. 

Arc pain'd to keep our sickly works alive ; 
Studious we toil, with patient care refine, 

Nor let our love protect one languid line. 

Severe ourselves, at last our works appear, 

When, ah ! we find our readers more severe ; 

For after all our care and pains, how few 
Acquire applause, or keep it if they do ! — 

Not so tlfcse sheets, ordain’d to happier fate, 
Praised through their day, and but that day tlicir 
date ; 

Tlicir careless authors only strive to join 
As many words, as make an even line ; * 

As many lines, as fill a row complete ; 

As many rows, as furnish up a sheet ; 

From side to side, with ready types they riin,« 
I'he measure 's ended, and tlie work is done ; 

Oh, burn with ease, how envied and how blest ! 
Your fate to-day and your to-morrow’s rest. 

To you all readers turn, and they can look 
Pleased on a paper, who abhor a hook ; 

Those, who ne’er deign'd their Bible to peruse. 
Would think it hard to be donii.% their news ; 
Sinners and saints, the wisest with the weak. 

Here mingle tastes, and one amusement seek ; 
This, like the public inn, provides a treat, 

Wlicre each promiscuous guest sits down to cat; 
And such this mental food, as we may call 
Something to all men, and to some men all. 

Next, in what rare production shall wc trace 
Such various subjects in so small a space ? 

As the first ship upon the waters bore 
Incongruous kinds who never met before; 

ns some curious virtuoso joins, 

In one small room, moths, minerals, and coins. 
Birds, beasts, and fishes ; nor refuses place 
To serpents, toads, and all the refitilc race ; 

So here, compress’d within a single sheet, 

Great things and small, the mean and mighty meet; 
'Tis this which makes all Europe's business known, 
Yet here a private man may place his own ; 


• *How many hours hrins About the day, 

How many flays will furnish up Iho year. 

How many years a mortal mnn mny hve'etc. 

BllAKSFEARE'S Henrjf VL 
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And, where he reads of Lords and Commons, he 
May tell their honours that he sells rappee. 

Add next th* amusement wliich the motley page 
Affords to either sex and every age : 

Lo ! where it comes before the cheerful fire, — 
Dumps from the press in smoky curls aspire 
(As from the curtli the sun exhales the dew), 

Dre wc can read tlie wonders that ensue : 

Then eager every eye surveys the part, 

That brings its favourite suhjoct to the heart ; 
Grave politicians look for facts alone, 

And gravely add conjectures of tlieir own : 

I’Jic sprightly nymph, who never broke Jier rest 
For tottcv»g crowns, or mighty lands oppress’d, 
Finds broils nnd buttles, but neglects them all 
For songs and suits, a hirth-day or a ball : 

The keen warm man o’erlooks each idle tale 
For “ Money ’s wanted,” and “ Estates on Sale 
While some with equal minds to all attend, 
ricased witli each pait, and grieved to find an end. 

So cliarni the News ; but wc, wlio, far from town. 
Wait till the postman brings the packet down. 
Once in the week, a vacant day behold, 

And stay for tidings, till tlicy 're three days old : 
I'liat day arrives; no welcome fiost appears, 

Ilut the dull morn a sullen aspect wears ; 

We meet, but ah ! without our wonted smile, 

'J’o talk of headaches, and complain of bile ; 

Sullen wc lender o’er a dull repast, * 

Nor least the body while the mind must fust. 

A master- passion is the love of news, 

Not music so comniands, nor so the Muse : 

Give poets claret, they grow idle soon ; 

Food the nuisieian, and he’s out of tunc; 

Ilnt^J[hc sick mind, of this disease possess’d, 

Flics from all cure, and sickens when at rest. 

Now sing, iny Muse, what various parts compose 
These rival sheets of jxditics and prose. 

First, from each brother’s hoard a part they draw, 
A mutual tliell that never fear’d a law ; 

.►Wliatc’cr they gain, lo each man’s portion fall. 
And read it once, yoif read it through them all : 
For tins their runners ramble day and night, 

To drag each lurking deed to open light ; 

For daily bread the dirty trade they ply. 

Coin their fresh tales, and live upon the lie : 

Like bees for honey, forth for news they spring, — 
Industrious creatures! ever on the wing; 

Home to their several cells they bear the store, 
Cull’d of all kinds, then roam abroad for more. 

No anxious virgin flies to “ fair Tweed-side 
No injured husband mourns his faithless bride; 

No duel dooms the fiery youth to bleed ; 

But through the town transpires each vent’rous 
deed. 

Should some fair frail-one drive her prancing pair 
Where rival peers contend to please the fair ; 
When, with new force, she aids her conquering 
eyes. 

And beauty decks, with all that beauty buys ; 
Quickly wc learn whose heart her influence feels. 
Whose acres melt before her glowing wheels.* 

To these a thousand idle themes succeed. 

Deeds of all kinds, and comoicnts to each deed. 


Here stocks, the state-barometers, we view, 

That rise or fall, by causes known to few ; ^ 
Promotion’s ladder who goes up or down ; 

Who wed, or who seduced, amuse the iuwn ; ^ , 

What new'horn heir has made his father blest;* 
What heir exults, his father now at rest; V 
’riiat ample list the Ty burn-herald gives, 

And each known knave who still for Tyburn fives. 

So grows the work, afld now the printer tries 
His (X)wers no^iorc, but leans on his allies,' 

When lo ! the advertising tribe succeed. 

Pay to be read, yet find but few will read.; - 
And chief Ih’ illustrious race, whose Jrops and pills 
Have patent powers to vanquish human ills : • 

'I'hese, with their cures, a constant aid Remain, 

To bless the pale composer’s fertile brain ; 

Fertile it is, but still the noblest soil • • 

Requires some pause, some intervals from toil ; 

And they at least a certain case obtain 
From Kattcrieltu’s skill, and Graham’s glowing* 
strain. 

I too must aid, and pay to see my name 
Hung iiiPthcse dirty avenues to fame ; 

Nor pay in vain, ^f aught the muse has seen 
•And sung, could make their avenues more clean; 
(!Joiild stop one slander ere it found its way, 

And gave to public . set >rn its helpless prey. 

By the same aid, llic Stage invites her friends, 

And kindly tells the banquet she intends; ■ ' 
Thither from real life the many run, * ’ ^ 

With Siddons weep, or laugh with Abingdon ; 
Pleased in fictitious joy or grief, to see 
I’lie mimic passion with their own agree ; * 

To steal a few cnclianted hours away 
From care, and drop the curtain on the day. 

But who can steal from self, that wretched wights 
Whose darling work is tried some fatal night? . 
Most wTclchcd man ! when, banc to every bliss, 

He hears the serpent-critic’s rising hiss; 

Then groans succeed : not traitors on tlic wheel 
Cun feel like him, or liavo such pangs to fecL 
Nor end they here : next day he reads his &11 
In every paper ; critics are they all ; 

He sees his branded name, with wild affright, 

And hcai's again the cat-calls of the night. 

Such help the stage affords : a larger space 
Is fill’d by PUFFS and all the puffing race. 

Physic had once alone the lolly style. 

The well-known boast, that ceased to raise a snyjc: 
Now all the province of that tribe invade 
And wc abound in quacks of every trade. 

The simple barber, once on honest name, 
Cervantes founded, Fielding raised his fame : 

Barber no more — a gay perfumer comes. 

On whoso soil cheek his own cosmetic blooms ; 

Ifcrc lie appears, each simple mind to move. 

And advertises beauty, grace, and love. 

— ** Come, faded belles, who would your youth re* 
new, r 

And learn the wonders of Olympian dew : 

Restore the roses tliat begin to faint. 

Nor think celestial washes vulgar paint; 

Your former featq^’cs, airs, and arts assunie, 
Circassian virtues, with Ciiipassian bloom. 
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batterM beaux, whose locks are turn'd to 

And crop Discretion's lying* badge away ; 

Read whejrc they vend those smart engaging things, 

flnvon rr<\nt1fita urifKi BTirincra ! 


'These flaxen frontlets with clastic springs 
No f^alc eye the fair deception sees, 

' NoUNature's self so natural as these." 


* Sudh are their arts, but not confined to them, 
Tho Mu$e impartial musi her sons condemn ; 

For they, degenerate ! join the venal throng, 
jAftd puff a lazy Pegasus along : * 

"More guilty these, by Nature less design’d 
For little artf that suit the vulgar kind : — 

That barbers' boys, who would to trade advance. 
Wish us to call them, smart Friseurs from France ; 
. That he who builds a chop-house, on liis door 
. Paints “ The true old original Blue Boar !” 


Where, tippling punch, grave Cato's self you'll sec. 
And Amor Fatrias vending smuggled tea. 

Last in these ranks, and least, their art's disgrace. 
Neglected stand the lVIus(‘s' men nest race; 
Scribblers who court contempt, whose verse the cyo 
Disdainful views, and glances swillly by : 

This Poet's Corner is the place they choose, 

A fatal nursery for an infant Muse; 

Unlike that corner where true poets lie. 

These cannot live, i^d they shall never die ; 
Hapless the lad whose mind sucli dreams invade, 
And win to verse the talents due to trade. 

Curb tffen, O youth ! these raptures they rise. 
Keep down tlje evil spirit and be wise ; 

Follow your calling, think the Muses foes. 

Nor lean u]>on the pestle and compose. 


These are the arts by whicli a thousand live, 
^Where Truth may smile, and Justice may forgive; 
But when, amid this rabble-rout, we find 
A pufiing poet to his honour blind ; 

Who silly drops quotations all about, 

Packet or Post, and points their merit oifl; 

Who advertises what reviewers flly, 

With sham editions every second day ; • 

Who ddres not trust his praises out of sight. 

But hurries into fame with all his might ; 
k. Alth ough the verse some transient praise obtains, 
'TftlU^pt is all the anxious poet gains. 

I • 

Now puffs cxliaustcd, advertisements past, 

Their corrcs|}ondcnts stand exposed at lust; 

These are a numerous tribe, to fame unknown, 
Wliol*fbr the public good forego their own ; 

Who volunteers in paper-war engage, 

. With double portion of their party’s rage : 

'Such arc the Bniti, Decii, who appear 
Wictoing the printer for admission here ; 

Whose generous souls can condeseend to pray 
For leave to throw their precious time away. 

Oh ! cruel Woodfall ! when a patriot draws 
His grey-goose quill in his dear country's cause. 
To vex lind maul a ministerial race. 

Can thy stern soul refuse the champion place? 
Alas ! thou know'st not with what anxious heart 
He longs his best-loved labours to impart ; 

How he has sent them to thy brethren round. 

And still the same unkind reception found : . 

At Icngtli indignant will he damn the stsitc. 

Turn to his trade, and leave us to our fate. 

These Roman souls, like Rome's great sons, ore 
known • 

To live in cells on labours of their own. • 

Thus Milo, could we see the noble chief, * 
Feeds, for his country's good, on legs of beef: 
jCamillus copies deeds for sordid pay, • 

^ Yet %ht8 the public battles twice a day : 

E'en now the godlike Brutus views his score 
Scroll’a on the bar-board, swibging with the door; 


I know your day-dreams, and I know the snare 
Hid in your flow'ry path, and cry “ Beware.” 
Thoiiglitless of ill, and to the future blind, 

A sudden couplet rushes on yonr mind ; 

Flcre you may nameless print your idle rhymes. 
And read your first-born work a thousand times ; 
Th’ infection spreads, your enuph't grows apace, 
Stanzas to Delia’s dog or Celia's fiicc : 

You take a name; Philandor's odes arc seen, 
Printed, and praised, in every magazine : 

Diarian sages greet their brother sage. 

And your dark pages please tli’ enlighten'd age.— 
Alas ! what years you thus consume in vain, 

Ruled by this wretched bias of the brain ! 

Co ! to your desks and counters all return ; 
Your sonnets scatter, your acrostics burn ; 

Trade, and be rich ; or, should your careful sires 
Bequeath you wealth ! indulge the nobler firo»: 
Should love of fame your youthful heart betray. 
Pursue fair fame, but in a glorious way. 

Nor in the idle scenes of Fancy's painting stray* 

Of nil tlie good tliat mortal men pursue, 

The Muse has least to give, and gives to few ; 

Like some coquettish fair, she leads us on, 

With smiles and hopes, till youth and peace are 
gone ; ’ ^ ^ 

Then, wed for life, the restless wrangling pair 
Forget how Constant one, and one how fair ; 
Meanwhile, Ambition, like a blooming bride, 
Brings power and wealth to grace her lover’s side ; 
And tliough she smiles not with such flattering 
charms. 

The brave will sooner win licr to their arms. 

Then wed to her, if Virtue lie the bands. 

Go spread your country’s fame in hostile lands ; 
Her court, her senate, or her arms adorn. 

And let her foes lament that y<iu were bom : 

Or weigh her laws, their ancient rights defend. 
Though hosts oppose, be theirs and Reason’s friend ; 
Arm'd with strong powers, in their defence engage. 
And rise the Thurlow of the future age. 
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BIRTH OF FLATTERY. 


Omnin linbeo, nec qiiicquam haboo ; 

Quidquid dicunt, Inudo ; id ruraum ai nrgantjaudo id quoque: 
Mogat quis, nego ; ait, aio : 

Posiremu imporavi egomet mihi 

Omnia aaaeoiari. „ 

TERENT*. in EuniicA. 


It baa been held in ancient rulea 
That flai tcry ii the fund of fuola ; 

Yet now and then your men of wit f 

Will condescend to taste a biL 

SWIFT. 


The subject — Poverty and Cunning* desoribed — 
When united, a jarring couple — Mutual Reproof 
— The Wife consoled by a Dream — Birth of a 
Daughter — Description and Prediction of Envy — 
How to be rendered incifcctudl, explained in a 
Vision — Simulation foretells the future Success 
and Triumphs of Flattery — Her Power over va- 
rious Characters and different Minds; over cer- 
tain Classes of men; over Envy himself— Her j 
successful art of softening the. Evils of Life; of 
cJiahging Characters ; of meliorating Prospects, 
and affixing Value to Possessions, Pictures, etc. — 
Conclusion. * 


Muse of my Spenser, who so well could sing 
The passions all, their bearings and their ties ; 
Who could in view those shadowy licings bring, 
And with bold hand remove each dark disguise. 
Wherein love, hatred, scorn, or anger lies : 
Guide him to Fairy-land, who now intends 
That way his flight ; assist him as he flie.s, . 
To mark those passions, Virtue’s foes and friends. 
By whom when led she droops, when leading slic 
ascends. 

Yes ! they appear, I see the fairy train ! 

And who that modest nymph of meek address ? 
Not Vanity, though loved by all the vain : 

Not hope, though promising to all success ; 

Nor Mirth, nor joy, though foe to all distress ; 
Thee, sprightly syren, from this train I choose. 
Thy birtli relate, thy soothing arts confess ; 

’T is not in thy mild nature to refuse. 

When poets ask thine aid, so ofl their meed and 
muse. 


In Fairy-land, on wide and cheerless plain, 
Dwelt, in the house of Care, a knrdy swain ; 

A hireling he, who, when he till’d the soil, 

Look’d to the pittance that repaid his toil ; 

And to a master left the mingled joy 
And anxious care that follow’d his employ ; 

Sullen and patient he at once appear’d. 

As one who murmur'd, yet as one who fear'd ; 

Th' attire was coarse that clothed his sinewy frame, 
Rude his address, and Poverty his name. 

In that same plain a nymph, of curious taste, 

A cottage i(plann’d with all her skill) had placed ; j 


Strange the materials, and for what design'd * 
Tiic various parts, no simple man might find ; ' ^ 
What seem'd the door, each entering guest* with- 
stood, • ^ 

What seem'd a window was but painted^ood ; 
But by a secret spring the wall would movQ. ♦ 
And daylight drop through glassy door abov«^| 

’T was all her prific, new traps for praise to lay, 
And all her wisdom wajs to hide her way ; • * 

In small uitempts incessant were her pains. 

And Cunning was her name among the sWins. 

Now whetliA* fate decreed this pair should viTedi 
And blindly drove them to the marriage be^ ; 

Or whether love in- some soft hour iiiblined 
The damsel's heart, and won her to ber kind, 

Is yet unsung : they were an ill-match’d pair, 

But both disposed to wed — and wed they were. 

Yet though united in their fortune, still ' 
Their ways were diverse ; varying was their will; 
Nor long the maid had blcss’d the simple man, 
Before dissensions rose, and she began : — 

“ Wretch that I am I since to thy fortune bound, 
W^hat plan, what project, with success is crown'd 1 
I, who netbousand secret arts possess. 

Who every rnnk«approach with right address ; 
■Who'vc loosed a guinea from a miser's chest, 

And worm'd his secret from a traitor's breast ; 
Thence gifts and gains collecting, great and small, 
Have broughtlo thee, and thou consurnest them all : 
For want like tliinc — a bog without a base-* ^ 
Ingulfs all gains I gather tor the place ; . | 
Feeding, unfill’d ; destroying, undcstroy’d ; 

It craves for ever, and is ever void : — 

Wretch that I am ! what misery have I found, • 
Since my sure craft was to thy calling bounfi !" 

** Oh ! vaunt of worthless art," the swain replied, 
Scowling contempt, ** how pitiful this pride ! 

What are these specious gifts, these paltry gains^ 
But base rewards for ignominions pains 7 * ' 

With oil thy tricking, still for bread we strive, 
Thine is, proud wrctrli ! the care that cannot thrive ; 
By all thy boasted skill and baffled liooks, 

Thou gain'st no more than students by their books ; 
No more than 1 for my poor deeds am paid. 
Whom none can blame, will help, or dare upbraid. 

" Call this our need, a bog that all devours,-— 
Then what thy petty arts, but sQmmer-llowera, 
Gaudy and mean, and serving to betray 
The place they make unprofitably gay? 

Wfio know it not, some useless beauties see,—* 
But ah I to prove it, was reserved for me.” 

Unhappy state ! that, in decay of lovd^ 
Permits harsh truth his errors to dis^nrove ; 

While he remains, to wrangle and to jar, 

Is fnendly tournament, not fatal war ; 

Love in his play will borrow arms of hate, 

.^nger and rage, upbraiding and debate ; . 

And by his power tlie desperate weapons thrown^ 
Become as safe and pleasant as his own ; ^ ' 

But left by him, their natures they assui^-. 

And fatal, in their jaoisoning ibree, become. 

Time fled, and now the swain compellkl to see. 
New cause for fear — “ Is this thy thrift 7” quoth he 
Totwliom the wife with cheerful voice reolied >— * 
" Thou moody mdb, lay aA thy fears aside. 
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fleen a viflion ; — they, from whom I came, 

A db '^hter promise, promise wealth and fame ; 
Both with my features, with my arts, yet she 
SlTUll patient, pliant, pcrseverii)^ be, 

And in thy better ways resemble thee. 

The ft^ries round shall at her birth attend, 
^Rli^:^iend of all in all shall find a friend, 

And save that one sad star Jhat hour must gleam, 
On our fair child, how gloj’ious were my dream !** 
This dieard the husband, and, in surly smile, 
AimM at contempt, but yet he hope ^ the while : 

^ it or as, when sinking, wretched men are found 
To eatch at rushes rather than be drown'd ; 

So on a dream our peasant placed his hope. 

Ana found that rush as valid as a rope. 


* Swifl fled the days, fbr now in hope they fled, 
.When a fair daughter bless'd the nuptial ^d ; 

Her infant-face the mother's pains beguiled. 

She look'd so pleasing, and so softly smiled ; 
Thd^ smiles, those looks, with sweet sensations 
'moved 

The gazer's soul, and, as he look'd, lie loved. 

And now the fairies came, with gifts, to^race 
So mild a nature and so fair a fac6l 

They gave, with beauty, that bewitching art. 
That holds in easy chains the human heart ; 

^ They gave her skill to win the stubborn mind, 

To mde the suffering to their sorrows blind, 

Tc/ biing on pensive looks the pleasing smile. 

And Calc's stern brow of every frown beguile. 

^ These magic favours graced the infant-maid, 
WJiose more enlivening smile the charming gifts 
repaid. 

Now Fortune changed, who, were she constant 
long, 

\7ould leave us few adventures for our song. 

A ^.^ked elfin roved this land around, 

Whose joys proceeded from the griefs he found ; 
Envy his name : — his fascinating eye 
From the light bosom drew the sudden sigh ; 
Unsocial he, but with malignant mind, 

He dwelt vpth man, that he might curse mankind ; 
Like the first foe, he sought th' abode of Joy, 
Grieved to behold, but eager to destroy ; 

Round blooming beauty, like the wasp, he flew. 
Soil'd the fresh sweet, and changed the rosy hue ; 
The wise, the good, with anxious heart, he saw. 
And here a failing found, and there a flaw ; 
Discord in families 't was liis to move. 

Distrust in friendship, jealousy in love ; 

He told the poor what joys the great possess'd. 
The great — whajt calm content the cottage bless'd ; 
To part the learned and the rich he tried, \ 
Till their slow friendship perish'd in their pride. 
Such was the fiend, and so secure of prey, 

That only Misery pass'd unstung away. 


>«Mi4K>on as^he heard the fairy-babe was bom. 
Scornful h^miled, but felt no mere than scorn ; 
For why,Vhen Fortune placed her state so low. 
In useless s^ite .his lofty malice show 7 
’Why, in a mischief of the meaner kind, 
Exhaust the vigour of a ranc'rous mind 7 
Bu^ soon as^Faroe the feiry-gifts pi^claim'd, 
,9aick-ysing wrath his ret^dy soul inflamed. 


To swear, by vows that e'en the wicked tie, 

The nymph should weep her varied destiny ; 

That every gift, that now appear'd to shine 
In her fair face, and make her smiles divine. 
Should all the poison of his magic prove. 

And they should scorn her, whom she sought fbr 
love. 

His spell prepared, in form an ancient dame, 

I A fiend in spirit, to the cot he came ; 

There gain'd admittance, and the inftnt press'd 
(Muttering his wicked magic) to his breast ; 

And thus he said : — “ Of all the powers, who wait 
On Jove's decrees, and do the work of fete. 

Was I alone, despised or worthless, found? 

Weak to protect, or impotent to wound 7 
See then thy foe, regret the friendship lost. 

And learn my skill, but learn it at your cost. 

Know then, O child ! devote to fates severe. 
The good shall hate tliy name, the wise shall fear ; 
Wit shall deride, and no protecting friend 
Thy shame shall cover, or thy name defend. 

Thy gentle sex, who, more than ours, should spare 
A humble foe, will greater scorn declare ; 

The base alone thy advocates shall be, 

Qr boast alliance with a wretch like thee.” 

He spake and vanish'd, other prey to find. 

And waste in slow disease the conquer'd mind. 

Awed by tife elfin's threats, and fill'd with dread. 
The parents wept, and sought their infant's bed ; 
Despair alone the father's soul possess'd. 

But hope rose gently in the mother's breast ; 

For well she knew that neither grief nor joy 
Pain’d without hope, or pleased without alloy ; 
And while these hopes and fears her heart divide, 
A cheerful vision bade the fears subside. 

She saw descending to the world below 
An ancient form, witii solemn pace and slow. 

“ Daughter, no more be sad,” (the phantom cried)! 
“Success is seldom to the wise denied ; 

In idle wishes fools supinely stay. 

Be there a will and wisdom finds 2 way : 

Why art thou grieved ? Be rather glad, that he 
Who hates tlie happy, aims his darts at thee ; 

But aims in vain : thy favour'd daughter lies, 
Serenely blest, and shall to joy arise. 

For, grant that curses on her name shall wait, 

(So envy wills and such the voice of hate,) 

Yet if that name be prudently suppress'd, 

She shall be courted, favour'd, and caress'd. 

“ For what are names 7 and whore agree man- 
kind. 

In jhosc to persons or to acts assign’d 7 
Brave, Icarn'd, or wise, if some their favourites call. 
Have they the titles or the praise from all 7 
Not so, but others will the brave disdain 
As rash, and deem the sons of wisdom vain ; 

The self-same mind shall scorn or kindness move, 
And the same deed attract contempt and love. 

“ So all the powers who move the human soul, 
With all the passions who the will control. 

Have various names — One given by Truth Divine 
(As Simulation thus was fix'd fbr mine,) , 

The rest by man, who now, as wisdom's, prize 
My secret counsels, now as art despise ; 
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One hour, as just, those counsels they embrace, 

And spurn, the next, as pitiful and base. 

“ Thee, too, my child, those fools as Cunning fly. 

Who on thy counsel and thy craft rely ; 

That worthy craft in others they condemn. 

But *t is their prudence, while conducting them. 

“ Be Flattery, then, thy happy infant’s name, 
liCt Honour scorn her and let Wit defame; 

Let all be true that Envy dooms, yet all, 

Not on herself; but on her nftme, shall fall ; ^ 

While she thy fortune and her own shall raise. 

And decent Truth be call’d, and loved, as modest 
Praise. t 

“ O happy child ! the glorious day shall shine. 

When every ear shall to thy speech incline. 

Thy words alluring and thy voice divine : 

The sullen pedant and the sprightly wit, 

To hear thy soothing eloquence, shall sit ; 

And both, abjuring Flattery, will agree 
That truth inspires, and they must honour thee. 

“ Envy himself shall to thy accents bend. 

Force a faint smile, and sullenly attend, 

When thou shalt call him Virtue’s jealous friend. 

Whose bosom glows with generous rage to find 
How fools and knaves are flatter’d by mankind.* 

“ The sage retired, who spends alone his days. 

And flics th’ obstreperous voice of public praise ; 

The vain, the vulgar cry, — shall glaflly meet. 

And bid thee welcome to his still retreat ; 

Much will he wonder, how thou earnest to find 
A man to glory dead, to peace consign’d. 

O Fame ! he’ll cry (for he will call thee Fame), 

From thee I fly, from thee conceal my name ; 

But thou shalt say. Though Genius takes his flight, 
flc leaves behind a glorious train of light, 

And hides in vain : — yet prudent be that flies 
The flatterer’s art, and for himself is wise. 

“ Yes, happy child ! I mark th* approaching day. 

When warring natures will confess thy sway ; 

When thou slialt Saturn’s golden reign restore, 

And vice and ihlly shall be known no more. 

** Pride shall not then in human-kind have place. 

Changed by thy skill, to Dignity and Grace ; 

While Shame, who now betrays the inward sense 
Of secret ill, shall be thy Diffidence ; 

Avarice shall thenceforth prudent Forecast be. 

And bloody Vengeance, Magnanimity ; 

7’he lavish tongue shall honest truths impart. 

The lavish hand shall show the generous heart, 

And Indiscretion be, contempt of art; 

Folly and Vice shall then, no longer known, 

Be, this as Virtue, that as Wisdom, shown. 

“ Then shall the Robber, as the Hero, rise 
To seize the good that churlish law denies ; 

Throughout the world shall rove the generous ban4, 

And deal the gifts of Heaven from hand to hand. 

** In thy blest days no tyrant shall be seen. 

Thy gracious king shall rule contented men ; 

In thy blest days shall not a rebel be, 

But patriots all and well approved of thee. 

** Such powers are thine, that man, by thee, , 

shall wrest ***Mfrica 

The gainful secret flrom the cautious breast ; groandi. 


Nor then, with all his care, the good retain,. 

But yield to thee the secret and the gain. ^ 

In vain shall much experience guard the hea/t 
Against the charm, of thy prevailing ait; * 
Admitted once, so soothing is thy strain, , 

It comes the sweeter, when it comes agai\. j 
And when confess’d as thine, what mind so Ctfqlhg 
Forbears the plcasurejt indulged so long 7. • 

“ Soft’ner of every ifl ! of all our woes 
The balmy solace ! friend of fiercest fobs^! 

Bogin thy retgn, and like the morning rise i . 
Bring joy, bring beauty, to our eager eyes ; 

Break on the drowsy world like opening day. 
While grace and gladness join thy flow’ry way ; 
While every voice is praise, while every heart is 
ffay. 

** From thee all prospects shall new beauties tak«, 
’T is thine to seek thorn, and *t is thine to. make;. 
On the cold fen I sec thee turn thine eyes, 

Its mists recede, its chilling vapour flics; ^ . 
Th* enraptured lord th* improving ground surveys, 
And for his Eden asks the traveller’s praise, 
Whicji yet, unview’d of thee, a bog had been. 
Where spungy rushes hide the plashy green. 

“ I see thee breathing on the barren moor. 

That seems to bloom, although so black. before ; ^ 
There, if beneath the gorse the primrose spring, 
Or the pied daisy smile below the ling, 

They shall new ciiarms, at tJiy comrnand,.^i8ck>se. 
And none shall miss the myrtle or .the r(^. 

The wiry moss, that whitens all the hill," 

Shall live a l>eauty by thy matchless skill ; 

Gale* from the bog sholl yield Arabian balm, • 
And the grey willow wave a golden palmH 

“ I sec thee smiling in the pictured room. 

Now breathing beauty, now reviving bloom ; 
There, cacli immortal name ’tis thine to give^^ 
To graceless forms, and bid the lumber liw. 
Shouldst thou coarse boors or gloomy martyrs see, 
These shall tliy Guidos, those thy Teniers be ; 
There shalt thou R.iphacl’s saints and angels trace. 
There make lor Rubens and fi^r Reynolds place, 
And all the pride of art shall find, in her, disgrace. 

“ Delight of either sex ! thy reign commence ; 
With balmy sweetness soothe the weary sense, 
And to the sickening soul thy ‘cheering aiiHispense. 
Queen of the mind ! thy golden age begin ; 
jJn mortal bosoms varnish shame and sin. 

Let all be fair without, let all be calm within.*' 

The Vision fled ; the iiappy mother rose, 

Kiss’d the fair infant, smiled at all her foes. 

And Flattery made her name :-rher reign began, 
Her ovvn dear sex she ruled, then vanqui^’d man. 
A smiling friend, to every class, she spoke, 
Assumed their mauners, and their habits took : 
Her, for her humble mien, the modest loved ; • 

Her cheerful looks the light and gay anproVed^*.^ ^ 
The just beheld her, firm ; the valiant^rave ; 

Her mirth the ftee, her silence pleaselMe grave ; 
Zeal heard her foicc, and, as he preach’d aloud, 
Well-plcascd he caught her whispers from th* 
crowd, ^ 


eato/' a ahrub growing in llbtgr and fbnnf 
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(Tht)de whispers, soothing'-sweet to every ear, 
some refuse to pay, but none to hear) : 
Slmme fled her presence ; at her gentle strain. 
Care softly smiled, and guilt forgot its pain ; 

Thw wr^etched thought, the happy found her true, 
IcarnM confess'd that she their merits knew ; 
'Aic rich — could they a constant friend condemn 7 
The poor believed — for whev should flatter them 7 
Thus on her name though all disgrace attend, 
[n every creature she beholds a friei|jd. 


• REFLECTIONS 

UPON THE SUBJECT 


Quid juvat errorcB, merea jam puppe, fatcri 1 
<3tuid lacrymiD delicta juvant commiva Mcute 7 
* . CLAUDl AN. in Entropium, lib. ii, Itn. 7. 

What avail! it, when shipwreck'd, that error appears 7 
Are the crimes we commit wash'd away by our tears 7 

(l 

When all the fiercer passions cecise, 

(The glory and disgrace of youth) ; 

When the deluded soul, in peace, 

Can listen to the voice of truth ; 

When wc are taught in whom to trust, 

^ And how to spare, to spend, to give ; 

(Our prudeijce kind, our pity just,) 

^ *T is then we rightly learn to live. • 

Its weakness when the body feels, » 

NcA* danger in contempt defies ; 

'To reason, when desire appeals, 

When, on experience, hope relics ; 

When every passing hour we prize, 

Nqr rashly on our follies spend. 

But use it, as it quickly flics, 

With sober aim to serious end ; 

When prudence bounds our utmost views. 

And bids us wrath and wrong forgive ; 

When we can calmly gain or lose, — 

*T is flicn we rightly learn to live. 

Yet thus, when y^c our way discern, 

Aild can upon our care depend, 

To travel safely, when we learn, 

Behold ! we *ro near our journey’s end. • 
We ’ve trod the maze of error round. 

Long wand’ring in the winding glade ; 

And now the torch of truth is found. 

It only khows us where we stray’d : 

Light for ourselves, what is it worth, • 

When we no more our way can choose 7 * 
For others, when We hold ^ forth, 

^ They, in their pride, the boon refuse. 

lod^ experience taugli^ we now 
^^an r-ghtly judge of friendf and foes, 
Ca^all the worth of these all(9w, 

Ajid al} their faults discern in those ; 
Relvitless hatred, erring love, 

. IWe can for sacred truth forego ; • 

We can the warmest frfend repsove, 

^ j^ar to praise the fiercest foe : 


To what effect 7 Our friends arc gone, 
Beyond reproof, regard, or care ; 

And of our foes remains there one, 

The mild relenting thoughts to share 7 

Now *t is our boast that wc can quell 
The wildest passions in their rage ; 

Can their destructive force repel. 

And their impetuous wrath assuage : 

Ah ! Virtue, dost thou arm, when now 
This bold rebellious race are fled ; 

When all these tyrants rest, and thou 
Art warring with the mighty dead 7 
Revenge, ambition, scorn, and pride, ^ 

And strong desire and fierce disdain. 

The giant-brood, by thee defied, 

Lo ! Time’s resistless strokes have slain. 

Yet Time, who could that race subdue 
(O’erpow’ring strcngtli, appeasing rage), 
Leaves yet a persevering crew, 

To try the failing powers of age. 

Vex’d by the constant call of tliese, 

Virtue awhile for conquest tries. 

But weary grown and fond of ease, 

She makes with them a compromise : 
Av’rice himself she gives to rest, 

But rules him with her strict commands ; 
Bids Pity touch his torpid breast, 

And Justice hold his eager hands. 

Yet is there nothing men can do, 

When chilling Age comes creeping on 7 
Cannot we yet some good pursue 7 
Are talents buried ? genius gone 7 
If passions slumber in the breast. 

If follies from the heart be fled ; 

Of laurels let us go in quest. 

And place them on the poet's head. 

Yes, we ’ll redeem tlie wasted time. 

And to neglected studies flcc^ 

We *11 build again the lofty rhyme, 

Or live. Philosophy, with thee ; 

For reasoning clear, for flight sublime. 
Eternal fame reward shall be ; 

And to what glorious heights we ’ll climb, 
Th’ admiring crowd shall envying see. 

Begin the song ! begin the theme ! — 

Alas ! and is Invention dead 7 
Dream we no more the golden dream 7 
Is Mem’ry with her treasures fled 7 
•Y es, ’t is too late, — now Reason guides 
The mind, sole judge in all debate ; 

And thus th’ important point decides, 

For laurels, ’t is, alas ! too late. 

What is possess’d we may retain. 

But for new conquests strive in vain. 

Beware then. Age, that what was won. 

If life’s past labours, studies, views. 

Be lost not, now the labour ’s done. 

When all thy part is, — not to lose : ^ 
When thou const toil or gain no more. 
Destroy not what was gain’d before. 
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For, ull that *b gainM of all that *s good, 
When time shall his weak frame destroy, 
(Their use then rightly understood). 

Shall man, in happier state, enjoy. 

Oh ! argument for truth divine, 

For study's cares, for virtue's strife ; 

To know th' enjoyment will be thine, 

In that renew'd, that endless life ! 


SIR EUSTACE GREF. 

Scene — A Mad-House. 

Persons — Visitor, Physician, and Patient. 


Verifl misc^ns ralsa.— 

SKNECA, in Here , furente . 


visitor. 

I '11 know no more ; — the heart is torn, 

By views of wo, we cannot heal ; 

Long shall I see these things forlorn. 

And ofl again their griefs shall ftel, 

As each upon the mind shall steal; 

That wan projector's mystic style, 

That lumpish idiot leering by. 

That peevish idler's ceaseless wile. 

And that poor maiden's half. form'd smile. 
While struggling for the fulUdrawn sigh! 

J[ '11 know no more. 

PHYSICIAN. 

— Y es, turn again ; 

Then speed to happier scenes thy way. 

When thou hast view'd, what yet remain, 
The ruins of Sir Eustace Grey, 

The sport of iftadness, misery's prey ; 

But he will no historian need. 

His cares, his crimes, will he display. 

And show (as one from frenzy freed) 

The proud-lost mind, the rash-done deed. 

That cell to him is Grey ling Hall^ 
Approach ; he '11 bid thee welcome there ; 
Will somMimes for his servant call. 

And sometimes point the vacant chair : 

He can, with free and easy air. 

Appear attentive and polite ; 

Can veil his woes in manners fair. 

And pity with respect excite. 

patient. 

Who comes ?— Approach ! — 't is kindly done : 

My learn'd physician, ond a friend. 

Their pleasures quit, to visit one. 

Who cannot to their ease attend, 

Nor joys bestow, nor coinforts lend, • 

As when I lived so blcss'd, so*woll, 

And dreamt not I must soon contend 
With those malignant powers of hcU. 


physician. 

Less warmth. Sir Eustace, or we go. — 

' patient. ^ 

See ! I am calm as infant-love, 

A very child, but one of wo. 

Whom you should pity, not reprove:-* 
But men at ease, who never strove 
With passions wild, will calmly shovt 
How soon &e may tiieir ills remove. 

And masters of their madness grow. 

• 

Some twenty years, I think, are golie, — 
(Time flies, I know not how, away,) 

The sun upon no happier shone. 

Nor prouder man, than Eustace Grey. 
Ask where you would, and all would say, 
The man admired and praised of all. 

By rich and poor, by grave and gay. 

Was the young lord of Greyling Hall. 

Yes k I had youth and rosy health ; 

Was nobl^orm’d, as man might be ; 
For sickness then, of all my wealth, 

I never gave a single fee : 

The ladies fair, the maidens free. 

Were all accustomed then to say. 

Who would a handsome figure see 
Should look upon Sir Eustace Grey. ^ 

He had a frank and pleasant look, 

A cheerful eye and accent bland ; 

His very s{>eech and manner spoke 
The generous heart, the open hand ; 
About him all was gay or grand. 

He had the praise of great and small ; 
He bought, improved, projected, plaim'd,. 
And reign'd a prince at Greyling HalL 

My lady ! — she was all we love ; 

All praise (to speak her worth) is faint ; 
Her manners show'd the yielding dove. 
Her morals, the seraphic saint ; 

She never breathed nor look'd complaint ; 

No equal upon earth had ghe : — 

Now, what is this fair thing 1 point T * 
Alas ! as all that live shall be. 

There was, beside, a gallant youth. 

And him my bosom's friend, 1 had 
Oh ! I was rich in very truth. 

It made me proud — it made iqie niad*!— - 
yes, I was lost — but there was cause !— 

• Where stood my tale ? — 1 cannot find— 
But I had all mankind's applause. 

And all the smiles of womankind. 

There were two cherub-things besid^** 

A gracious ^rl, a glorioud boy ; 

Yet more to s^ll my full-blown pride, 

To varnish higher my fading joy,. 
Pleasures were ours without ari<w, 

• Noy, Paradise, — till my frail Eve , 

Our bliss watf temptej to destry^y ; 
Deceived and fated V) deceil^e. 
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Blit I deserved ; for all tliat time, 

When 1 was loved, admired, caressM, 
iViere was within, each secret crime, 

* Unfelt, uncunceird, uncoyfess'd ; 
i ne^r then niy God address'd, 

I In grateful praise or humble prayer : 

And if His Word was not my jest ! 

* (Dread thought !) it never was my care. 

I doi{})ted : — fool I was to doubt ! 

. If that all-piercing eye could £lbe, — 

If He who looks all worlds tiiroughout, 

. Would minute and careful be, 

^8 to perceive and punish me : — 

With /nan I would be great and high. 

But with my God so lost, that He, 

^ In his large view, should pass me by. 

Thus blcssM with children, friend, and wife, 
• Bless'd far beyond the vulgar lot 
Of all that gladdens human life, 

WJierc was the good, that I had not ? 

But jny vile heart had sinful spot, 

And Heaven beheld its deepening stdln ; 
Eternal justice I forgot, • 

And mercy sought not to obtain. 

Come near, — I '11 softly speak the rest !— 
Alas ! *cis known to all the crowd. 

Her guilty love was all confess'd ; 

And hist who so much truth avow'd. 

My faithless friend's. — In pleasure proud 
I sat, when t hese cursed tidings came ; 

* Th^r guiR^tMr flight was told aloud. 

And Envy smiled to hear my shame ! 

I call'd on Vengeance ; at the word 
She came ; — Can I the deed forget 7 
I held the sword, th* accursed sword. 

The blood of his false heart made wet ; 
And that fair victim paid her debt. 

She pined, she died, she loath'd to live 
1 saw her dying — see her yet ; 

Fair/ollcn thing ! my rage forgive I 


Those cherubs still, my life to bless. 

Were left; cmild I my fears remove. 

Sad fears that check'd each fond caress. 

And poison'd ail parental love ? 

Yet that with jealous feelings strove, * 

And would at last have won my will, 

. Had I not, wretch ! been doom'd to prove 
Tl^j^remes of mortal good and ill. 

In youth ! health ! joy .' in beauty's pride 
They droop'd : as flowers when blighted A>w, 
The dire infection came : — ^They died. 

And I was cursed — as I am now — , 

^gy, frown not, angry friend, — allow 
'lifkt I was deeply, sorely tried ; 

^.en, and you must waider how 
’could such storms and strifes abide. 



isl — not that clouds embattled make, 
hen they afflict this earthly globe ; 
such as with theip terrors shake 
jy[aQ,'s breast, and jo the bottom probe ; 


They make the hypocrite disrobe. 

They try us all, if false or true ; 

For tliis, one devil had pow'r on Job ; 

And I was long the slave of two. 

PJIVSICIAN. 

Peace, peace, my friend ; these subjects fly ; 
Collect thy tlioughts — go cahnly on.-^ 

PATIENT. 

And shall I then tlie fact deny 7 

I was, — thou know'st, — I was begone. 
Like him who flll'd the eastern throne. 

To wjfiom the Watcher cried aloud;* 

That royal wretch of Babylon, • 

Who was so guilty and so proud. 

Like him, with haughty, stubborn mind, 

I, in rny state, my comforts sought; 
Delight and praise 1 hoped to And, 

In what I builded, planted, bought ! 

Oh ! arrogance ! by misery taught — 

Soon came a voice ! I felt it come ; 

**Full be his cup, with evil fraught. 

Demons his guides, and death his doom !" 

Then was I cast from out my state ; 

Two fiends of darkness led my way ; 
They waked me early, watch'd me late. 

My dr^ud by night, my plague by day ! 
Oh ! I was made their sport, tlicir play. 
Through many a stormy, troubled year ; 
And how they used their passive prey 
Is sad to tell :^but you shall hear. 

And first, before they sent me forth. 
Through this unpitying world to run, 
TJiey robb'd Sir Eustace of his worth. 
Lands, manors, lordships, every one ; 

So was that gracious man undone. 

Was spurn'd as vile, was scorn'd as poor. 
Whom every former friend would shun. 

And menials drove from every door. 

Then those ill-favour'd OncSti^whom none 
But my unhappy eyes could view. 

Led me, with wild emotion, on. 

And, with resistless terror, drew. 

Through lands we fled, o'er seas we flew. 
And halted on a boundless plain ; 

Where nothing fed, nor breathed, nor grew. 
But silence ruled the still domain. 

Upon that boundless plain, below, 

The setting sun's last rays were shed, 

And gave a mild and sober glow, 

* Where all were still, asleep, or dead ; 

Vast ruins in the midst were spread. 

Pillars and pediments sublime. 

Where the grey moss had form'd a bed. 

And clothed the crumbling spoils of time. 

There was I fix'd, I know not how. 
Condemn'd for untold year to stay ; 

Yet years were not; — one dreadful noio 

Endured no change of night or day ; 

1 

* Piophpcy of Daniel, chap, iv, 22. 
t Vide Buayan'a Pilgrim*! Progrea. 
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The same mild evening’s sleeping ray I 

Shone sollly-soleinn and serene, 1 

And all that time 1 gazed away, j 

The setting sun’s sad rays were seen. j 

At lentil a moment’s sleep stole on, — 

Again came my commission’d foes ; 

Again through sea and land we’re gone, 

No peace, no respite, no repose : 

Above the dark broad sea we rose, 

Wc ran through bleak and frozen land ; 

1 liad no strength their strength t’ oppose, 

An infant in a giant’s hand. 

They plhccd me where these streamers play, 
Those nimble beams of brilliant light; 

It would the stoutest heart dismay. 

To sec, to feel, that dreadful sight : 

So swift, so pure, so cold, so bright. 

They pierced my frame with icy wound, 

And all that half-year’s polar ‘night, 

Tiiose dancing streamers wrapp’d me round. 

Slowly that darkness pass’d away. 

When down upon the earth I fell,--— 

Some hurried sleep was mine by day ; 

But, soon as toll’d the evening bell, 

Tliey forced me on, where ever dwell 
Far-distant men in cities fair, ^ 

Cities of whom no trav’lers tell. 

Nor feet but mine were wanderers there. 

Tlicir watchmen stare, and stand aghast, 

As on we hurry through the dark ; 

The watch-light blinks as wc go past, 

The watch-dog shrinks and foars to bark ; 
l^c watch-tower’s bell sounds shrill ; and hark ! 

The free wind blows — wc *vc left tlie town — 
A wide sepulchral ground I mark. 

And on a tomb-stone place me down. 

What monuments of mighty dead ! 

What tombs qf various kinds are found! 

And stones erect their shadows shed 

On humble graves, with wickers bound ; 
Some risen fresh, above the ground, 

Some level with the native clay. 

What sleeping millions wait the sound, 

** Arise, ye dead, and come away !’* 

Alas ! they stay not for that call ; 

Sparc me this wo ! ye demons, spare ! — 
Th^ come ! the shrouded shadows all, — 

’T is more than mortal brain can bear ; 
Rustling they rise, they sternly glare 
At man upheld by vital breath ; 

Who, led by wicked fiends, should dare 
To join the shadowy troops of death ! 

Yes, I have folt all man can feel. 

Till he shall pay his nature’s debt ; 

Ills that no hope has strength to heal. 

No mind the comfort to forget : 

Whatever cares the heart can fret, « 

The spirits wear, the temper gall. 

Wo, want, dread, anguish, all beset 
My sinful soul ! — ^together all ! 


Those fiends upon a shaking fen 

Fix’d inc, in dark tempestuous night; - 

There never trod the foot of men. 

There flock’d the fowl in wint’ry flight ; 

There danced the moor’s deceitful light 
Above the pool where sedges grow ; 

And when the morning-sun shone bright. 

It shone upon a field of snow. . 

They hung me on a bough so small. 

The rook oould build her nest no higher ; 

They fix’d me on the trembling ball 

That crowns the steeple’s quiv’ring spire; 

They set me where the seas retire, 

But drown with their returning tide ; 

And made me flee the mountain’s fire^ 

When rolling from its burning side. 

I ’ve hung upon the ridgy steep 

Of cliffs, and held the rambling brier ; 

I ’ve plunged below the billowy deep. 

Where air was sent me to respire ; 

I ’ve been where hungry wolves retire ; 
And^(to complete my woes) I ’vc ran 

Where Badlands crazy crew conspire 
Against the life of reasoning man. 

I ’vc furl’d in storms the flapping sail. 

By hanging from the topmast-head ; 

I ’ve served the vilest slaves in jail. 

And pick’d the dunghill’s spoil for bread ; 

I ’ve made the badger’s hole my bed, 

I ’ve wander’d with a gipsy crew ; 

I ’ve dreaded all the guilty drc'^^, 

And done what they would fear to do. 

On sand, where ebbs and flows the flood, , 
Midway they placed and bade me die ; 

Propp’d on my staff, I stoutly stood 
When the swift waves came rolling by ; 

And high they rose, and still more high, 

Till my lips drank tlie bitter brine ; 

I sobb’d convulsed, then cast mine eye, 

And saw the tide’s re-flowing sign. 

And then, my dreams were such as nought 
Could yield but my unhappy case ; 

I ’ve been of thousand devils caught. 

And thrust into that horrid place. 

Where reign dismay, despair, disgrace ; 
Furies with iron fangs were there. 

To torture that accursed race, 

Doom’d to dismay, disgrace, despair. 

« 

Humless I was ; yet hunted down 
For treasons, to my soul unfit ; 

1 ’ve been pursued through many a town, 

• For crimes that petty knaves commit ; 

1 *ve been adjudged t* have lost my wit, . 
Because I preach’d so loud and well ; 

And thrown into fhc dungeon’s pit. 

For trampling dh the pit of hell. 

Such were the evils, man of sin, 

«That I was fated to sustain ; 

And add to all, without-^witliin, 

A soul defiled with ev<yy stain 
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That man's reflecting mind can pain ; j 

^hat pride, wrong, rage, despair, can make ; 
"Jn fact, they 'd nearly touch'd my brain, 

And reason on licr throne would shake. 

BuiT pity will the vilest seek. 

If punish'd guilt will not repine,— 

1 |ieard a heavenly teacher speak. 

And felt the Sun of Misrct shine : 

I hail'd tlie light I the birth divine ! 

J^fhd then was seal'd among ^ic few ; 

‘ Those angry fiends beheld the sign, 

And from me in an instant flew. 

Come, hear how thus the charmers cry 
To wandering sheep, the strays of sin, 

While some the wicket-gate pass by. 

And some will knock and enter in : 

Full joyful 't is a soul to win. 

For he that winneth souls is wise ; 

Now hark ! the holy strains begin. 

And thus the sainted preacher cries : — * 

“ Pilgrim, burthen'd with thy sin, ^ 

Come the way to Zion's gatc^ 

There, till Mercy let thee in, ^ 

KoQck and weep and watch and wait. 

Knock ! — He knows the sinner's cry 2 
Weep ! — He loves the mourner's tears ; 

Watch ! — for saving grace is nigh : 

Wait, — ^till heavenly light appears. 

• * 

** Hark ! it is the Bridegroom's voice ; 
Welfifljjjm^jwlffrim, to thy rest ; 

N^w withiiTme gate rejoice. 

Safe and scal'd and bought and bless'd ! 

Safe — from all the lures of vice. 

Seal'd — by signs the chosen know, 
jlought — by love and life the price, 

’ Bless'd — the mighty debt to owe. 

“ Holy Pilgrim ! what for thee 
In a world like this remain ? 

From thy guarded breast shall flee, 

Fearjand shame, and doubt and pain. 

Fear — the hope of Heaven shall fly. 

Shame — from glory's view retire, 

•Doubt — in certain rapture die. 

Pain — in endless bliss expire.” 

But though my day of grace was come, * 

Yet still my days of grief 1 find ; 

^ The former clouds' collected gloom 
^\sadden the reflecting mind ; 

The souk to evil things consign'd, 

Will of their evil some retain ; ^ 

The man will seem to earth inclined. 

And will not look erect again. 

• > I 

^ * Ildias been Busgeited to me, that this change from reitloss* 

, nesB to repose, in the mind of Sir EuBtace, ib wrought hy a me- 
; and it is admitted to M Buch : a Boher and rational | 
^^^eiBion could not have happenod while the disorder of the 
brfr fa continued : ret the versea which follow, in a different mea- 
■y/m, are* not intended to make any reliHious porBuasioii appear 
ti^fculouB ; they are to he Buppoaed aa the effect of memory in 
diaor^ered mind of the speaker, and, though evidently enthu* 
l^ioBtic in respect to language, are not meant to convey any im- 
PKtPKliety of oentiment. 


Thus, though elect, I feel it hard 
To lose what 1 possess'd before. 

To be from all my wealth debarr'd, — 

The brave Sir Eustace is no more : 

But old I wax and passing poor, 

Stern, rugged men my conduct view ; 

They chide my wish, they bar my door, 

'T is hard— I weep— you see I do^ — 

Must you, my friends, no longer stay ? 

Thus quickly*all my pleasures end ; 

But I 'll remember, when 1 pray, 

My kind physician and his friend : 

And those sad hours, you deign to spend 
With me, I shall requite them all 
Sir Eustace for his friends shall send. 

And thank their love at Greyling Hall. 

VISITOR. 

The poor Sir Eustace ! — Yet his hope 
Treads him to think of joys again ; 

And when his earthly visions droop. 

His views of heavenly kind remain : — 

But whence that meek and humbled strain, 

That spirit wounded, lost, resign'd 7 
Would not so proud a soul disdain 
The madness of the poorest mind ? 

^ PHYSICIAN. 

No ! for the more he swcll'd with pride. 

The more he felt misfortune's blow ; 

Disgrace and grief he could not hide. 

And poverty hod laid him low : 

Thus shame and sorrow working slow, 

At length this humble spirit gave ; 

Madness on these began to grow. 

And bound him to bis fiends a slave. 

Though the wild thoughts had touch'd his brain, 
Then was he free : — So, forth he ran ; 

To soothe or threat, alike were vain : 

He spake of fiends, look'd wild and wan ; 
Year after year, the hurricckman 

Obey'd those fiends from place to place ; 

Till his religious change began 
To form a frenzied child of grace. 

For, as the fury lost its strength. 

The mind reposed ; by slow degrees 
Came lingering hope, and brought at length. 

To the tormented spirit, ease : 

This slave of sin, whom fiends could seize, 

F^elt or believed their power had end 
“*Tis faith,” he cried, “my bosom frees. 

And now my Saviour is my friend.” 

But ah ! though time can yield relief. 

And soften woes it cannot cure ; 

Would we not suffer pain and grief. 

To have our reason sound and sure ? 

Then let us keep our bosoms pure. 

Our fancy's favourite flights suppress ; 
Prepare the body to endure, 

* And bend the mind to meet distress ; 

And then his guardian care implore. 

Whom demons dread and men adore. 


f 
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THE HALL OF JUSTICE. 

PART I. 


Confilcor facere hoc annos ; acd et altera causa eat, 
Auxictas animi, coniinuusque dulor. OVll 

Magistrate, Vagrant, Constable, etc . 


Few arc my years, not so my crimes ; 

Tlie ogc, which these sad looks declarei 
Is Sorrow's work, it is not Time's, 

And I am old in shame and care. 

Taught to believe the world a place 
Wliere every stranger was a Ibc, 
Train'd in the arts that mark our race, 

To what new people could I go ? 

Could I a better life embrace. 

Or live as v^tue dictates ? No !— 


VAGRANT. 

Take, take away thy barbarous hand, « 

And lc4 me to thy master speak ; 

Kemit awhile the harsh command. 

And hear me, or my heart will break. 

MAGISTRATE. 

Fond wretch ! and what canst thou relate, 

But deeds of sorrow, shame,* and sin ? 

Thy crime is proved, thou know'st thy fate ; 
But come, tliy tale I — begin, begin ! — 

VAGRANT. 

My crime ! This sick’ning child to feed, 

I seized the food, your witness saw ; 

I knew ^our laws forbade the deed. 

But yielded to a stronger law. , 

Know'st thou, to Nature’s great command 
All human laws are frail and weak 7 

Nay ! frown not — stay his eager hand. 

And hear me, or my heart will break. 

In this, th’ adopted babe I hold 

With anxious fondness to my breast. 

My heart's sole comfort 1 behold, 

More dear than life, when life was bless'd ; 

I saw her pining, fainting, cold, 

I Ijcgg’d — but vain was my request. 

I saw the tempting feod, and seized — 

My infant-sufferer found relief ; 

And, in the pilfer'd treasure pleased. 

Smiled on my guilt, and hush'd my grief. 

But I have griefe of other kind, 

Troubles and sorrows more severe ; 

Give me to ease my tortured mind, 

Lend to my woes a patient ear ; 

And let me— if I may not find 
A friend to help— find one to hear. 

Yet nameless let me plead — my name 
Would only wake the cry of scorn ; 

A child of sin, conceived in shame. 

Brought forth in wo, to misery bom. 

My mother dead, my father lost, 

1 wander'd with a vagrant crew 

A common care, a common cost, 

Their sorrows and their sins I knew ; « 

With them^, by want on error forced. 

Like theVn, I base and guilty grew. 


So through the land I wandering went, 
And little found of grief or joy ; * 

But lost my bosom's sweet content 
When first 1 loved — the Gipsy-Boy. * 

A sturdy youth he was and tall. 

His looks would all his soul declare ; 

His piercing eyes were deep and small. 
And strongly curl'd his raven-hair. 

Yes, Aaron had each manly charm. 

All intthc May of youthful pride. 

He scarcely feaiM his father's arm, 

* And every oilier arm defied.— 

Oft, when thqy grew in anger warm, 
(Wliom will not love and power divide?) 

I rose, their wrathful souls to calmt 
Not yet in sinful combat tried. 

His father was our party’s chief, ^ 
And dark and dreadful was hif look ; 

His presence fill'd my heart with grief. 
Although to me he kindly spoke. 

With Aaron I delighted went. 

His favour was my bliss and pride ; 

In growing hope our days we spent. 

Love growing charms in either spied, 

It saw them, all which Nature lent. 

It lent them, all which she denied. 

I 

Could I the father’s kindness prize, 

Or grateful looks on him bestow. 

Whom 1 beheld in wrath arise, ' 

When Aaron sunk beneath his blow 7 

He drove him down with wicked hand, 

It was a dreadful sight to sec ; 

Then vex'd him, till he left the land, 

And told his cruel love to me ; — " 

< The clan were all at his command, 
Wnatever his command might be. 

The night was dark, the lanes were deep. 
And one by one they took their way ; 

He bade me lay me down and sleep, 

I only wept and wish'd for day. 

Accursed be the love he bore, 

Accursed was the force he used. 

So let him of his God implore 
For mercy, and be so refused ! 
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k You frown again, — to show my wrong, 

V ^pji 1 in gentle language speak ? 

My wocH are deep, my words are strong,— 
* And*hear me, or my hea^t will break. 

• • 

! MAGISTRATE. 

> 1 hpar thy words, 1 feel thy pain : 

Forbear awhile to spdbk thy woes ; 
Receive our aid, and then again 
Tli'e story of tliy life disclose, t 

- For, though seduced and led astray. 

Thou Vt travcird far and wanderM long ; 
Thy God hath seen thee all the way, 

And all the turns that led thee wrong. 


PART II. 


Quondam ridentes oculi, mine fonte perenfi 
Deplorant pomaa noclo dicqnfiiuuB. 

CORN. GALLf. FJLtg. 


MAGISTRATE. 

Come, now again thy woes impart, 
l>lf all Ihy sorrows, all thy sin ; 
We cannot heal the throbbing heart 
— fiTill jsin wounds within. 

• 

•Compunction weeps our guilt away, 
I'hc sinner’s safety is his pain ; 
Slip'll pangs for our offences pay, 

Ahld these severer griefs are gain. 


The son came back — he found us wed. 
Then dreadful was the oath he swore 

His wsty through Blackburn Forest led, — 
His father we beheld no more. 

Of mi our daring clan not one 

Would on the doubtful subject dwell : 

For all esteem’d the injured son, 

And fear’d the tale which he could tell. 

But I had mightier cause for fear, 

Ftfr^sfiy^ and mournful round my bed 

I saw a dreadful form appear, — * 

It came when I and Aaron wed. 


• (Yes! we were wed, I know my crime,— 
zw AKc slept beneath the clmin tree; 

But I was grieving all the t^e, 

Aaron frown’d my tears to see. 

• • 

I 

Fdr hc*not yet had felt the pain 
4 ^rhat rankles in a wounded breast ; 

^ile waked to sin, then slept again. 

Forsook his God, yet took his rest. — 


But I was forced to feign delight, 

And joy in mirth and music sought, — 

And rnem’ry now recalls the night. 

With such surprise and horror fraught. 

That reason felt a moment’s flight. 

And left a mind to madness wrought.) 

When waking, on my heaving breast 
I felt a hand as cold as death ; 

A sudden fear my voice suppress’d, 

A chilling terror stopp’d my breath. — 

I Bccm’tf — no words can utter how ! 

for there my father-husband stood,— 

And thus he said : — “ Will God allow. 

The great avenger, just and good, 

A wife to break her marriage-vow ? 

A son to shed his father’s blood ?” 

I trembled at the dismal sounds. 

But vainly strove a word to say ; 

So, pointing to his bleeding wounds. 

The threat’ning spectre stalk’d away.* 

I brought a lovely daughter forth. 

His father’s child, in Aaron’s bed ; 

He took her from me in his wrath, • 

“ Whcfe is my child ?” — “ Thy child is dead.” 

*T was false. — We wander’d far and wide. 

Through town and country, held and fen. 

Till Aaron, fighting, fell and died. 

And I became a wife again. 

I tlicn was young : — my husband sold 
My fancied charms for wicked price ; 

He gave me ofl, for sinful gold, 

The slave, but not the friend of vice ; — 

Behold me, Heaven ! my pains behold. 

And let them for my sins suffice ! 

• * 

The wretch who lent me thus for gain, 

Despised me when my youth was fled 
Then came disease, and brought me pain 
Come, death, and bear me to the dead ! 

For though I grieve, my grief is vain. 

And fruitless all the tears 1 shed. 

True, I was not to virtue train’d, 

Yet well I know my deeds were ill; 

By each offence my heart was pain’d, 

. I wept, but I offended still ; 

My better thoughts my life disdain’d. 

But yet the viler led my will. 

My husband died, and now no more 
My smile was sought or ask’d my hand, 

A widow’d vagrant, vile and poor. 

Beneath a vagrant’s vile command. 


* The Btate uf mind here described will account ^for a vision 
of this nature, without having recourse to any supernatural 
appearance. 
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Ceaseless I roved the country round, 

To win my bread by fraudful arts, 

And long a poor subsistence found, 

By spreading nets for simple hearts. 

Though poor, and abject, and despised, 

Their fortunes to tlie crowd 1 told ; 

1 gave the young tlie love they prized. 

And promised wealth to bless tiic old ; 
Schemes for tlie doubtful I devised, 

And charms for the forsaken sold. 

At length for arts like these confined t 
In paison with a lawless crew, 

1 soon perceived a kindred mind. 

And there my long>lost daughter knew. 

His father’s child, whom Aaron gave 
To wander with a distant clan, 

The miseries of the world to brave, 

And be the slave of vice and man. 

She knew my name — we met in pain. 

Our parting pangs can I express ? 

She sail’d a convict o’er the main. 

And Icfl an heir to her distress. 

This is that heir to shame and pain. 

For whom I only could descry • 

A world of trouble and disdain : 

Yet, could 1 bear to sec her die. 

Or stretch her feeble hands in vain. 

And, weeping, beg of me supply 7 

No ! though the fate thy mother knew 
Was shameful ! shameful though thy race 
Have wander’d all, a lawless crew. 

Outcasts, despised in every place ; 

Yet as the dark and muddy tide. 

When far from its polluted source. 
Becomes more furp, and, purified. 

Flows in a clear and happy course ; — 

In thee, dear infant ! so may end 
Our shame, in thee our sorrows cease: 
And thy pure course will then extend, 

In floo^ of joy, o’er vales of peace. 

Oh ! by the God who loves to spare. 

Deny me not the boon 1 crave ; 

Let this loved child your mercy share. 

And let me find a peaceful grave ; 

Make her yet spotless soul your care, 

And let my sins their portion have ; 

Her for a better fate prepare. 

And punish whom *t were sin to save I 

MAOISTRATR. 

Recall the word, renounce the thought, 
Command thy heart and bend thy knee. 
There is to all a pardon brought, , 

A ransom r’^ch, assured, and free ; 

*Ti8 full when found, ’tis found if sought. 
Oh ! seek it, till *t is seal’d to thee. 


VAGRANT. 

But how my pardon shall 1 know 7 

MAGISTRATE. 

By feeling dread that ’I is not sent. 

By tears for sin that freely flow. 

By grief, that all thy tears are spent, , 
By thoughts on that great debt we owe, 
With all the mercy God has lent, 

By sufTcringiiwhat thou canst not show, ' " 
Yet showing how thine heart is rent. 
Till thou canst feel thy bosom glow. 

And say, “ My Saviour, I repent !” 


WOMAN! 


MR. LEDYARD, AS QUOTED BY M. PARKfe 

IN HIS TRAVELS INTO AFRICA I 

• 

“To R Woman I n(^r addressed mrsolf in the lansuase of 
, decency and friendship, without receiving a decent and 
friendly answer. If I was hungry or thirsty, wet or siclr »»— ;• 
did not hesitate, hko Men, to perform a generous kction : in 
so freo and kind a manner did they f*t>iitributo to my relief, 
that if 1 was dry, I drunk the sweetest draught ; and if hungry, 
1 ate the coarsest morsel with a double relish.*' 


Place the white man on Afric’s coast, » 

Whose swarthy sons in blocji uc tigiit. 

Who of their scorn to Europe boast, 

And paint their very demons white : 

There, while the sterner sex disdains 
To soothe the woes they cannot feel. 

Woman will strive to heal his pains. 

And weep for those she cannot heal ; 

Hers is warm pity’s sacred glow ; 

From all her stores she bears a part, 

And bids the spring of hope re-flow. 

That languish’d in the fainting heart. 

“ What though so pale his haggard face. 

So sunk and sad his looks,*’ — she cries ; 

And far unlike our nobler race. 

With crisped locks and rolling eyes; 

* Yet misery marks him of our kind; 

We SCO him lost, alone, afraid; 

And pangs of body, griefs in mind. 
Pronounce him man, and ask our aid. 

Perhaps in some far-distant shore, 

There are who in these forms delight; 

Whose milky foaturcs please them more 
, Than ours of jet, thus burnish’d bright; 

Of such may be his weeping wife, 

Such children for their sire may call. 
And if we ^are his ebbing life, j 
Our kindrlbss may preserve* them all;' 

Thus her compassion Woman shows, ^ 

» Beneath the line her acts are these ; 

Nor the wide waste of Lapland-snows 
Can her warm flow oLpity freeze 
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**Froin some sad land the stranger comes, 
Whose joys, like ours, are never found ; 
Let *8 soothe him in our happy homes, 

« Where freedom sits with plenty crown'd. 

^ *Tis good the fainting soul to cheer, 

To see the famish'd stranger fed ; 

To milk for him the mothcr-deer. 

To smooth for him tl]e furry bed. 

The Powers above our Lapland bless 
^ With good no otlier people know ; 

• T' enlarge the joys that w^ possess 
By feeling Uiosc that we bestow I" 

Thus in extremes of cold and heat, 

. «MS^re wandering man may trace his kind ; 
WheiSVer grief and want retreat. 


In Woman they compassion find ; 

She makes the female breast her seat, 

And dictates mercy to the mind. 

Mon may the sterner virtues know. 
Determined justice, truth severe : 

But female hearts with pity glow. 

And Woman holds affection dear; 

For guileless woes her sorrow flow. 

And suffering vice compels her tear ; 

'T is hers to soothe the ills below. 

And bid life's fairer views appear: 

To Woman's gentle kind we owe 
What comforts and delights us here: 

They its gay hopes on youth bestow,* 

And care they soothe and age they cheer. 


aifte 3$ovougfi. * 




Panlo majora caHamut. — VIRGIL. 


TO HIS GRACE * 

THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, MARQUIS OF GRANBY; 

W CAMBRIDGE AND SCARBOROUGH ; LORD-LIEUTENANT AND CUSTOS- 
* ROTOLORUM OF THE COUNTY OF LEICESTER ; K. G. AND LL.D. 


My Lord, 

The poem, for which I have ventured to solicit 
your Grace's attention, was composed in a situation 
so near to Belvoir Castle, that the author had all 
the advantage to be derived from prospects exten- 
sive and beautiful, and from works of grandeur and 
sublimity: and though nothing of the influence 
arising from such situation should be discernible 
in these verseSTeither from want of adequate powers 
in the writer, or because his subjects do not assi- 
milate with such views, yet would it be natural for 
him to indulge a wish, that he might inscribe his 
labours to the lord of a scene which perpetually ex- 
■^IffCed his admiration, and he would plead the pro- 
priety, of pjjming the titles of the House of Rutland 
at the' entroiice of a volume written in the Vale of ^ 
Belvoir. \ 

But, my Lord, a motive much more powerful 
than a sense of propriety, a grateful remembrance 
t)f .benefits conferred by the noble family in which 
yBli ]freside, has been the great . r-cement for me 
to wish that 1 might be pern^tted to inscribe this 
work to your grace : the honours of that time were 
to me unexj^cted, they were unmerited, and they 
were transitory : but since 1 am thus allowed to 
make public my gratitude, 1 am in some degree 
jestored to the honour ^f that period ; 1 have dgain 
"the.happiness to find myself favoured, and my ex- 


ertions stimulated, by the condescension of the 
Duke of Rutland. 

It was my fortune, in a poem which yet circu- 
lates, to write of the virtues, talents, and heroic 
death of liord Robert MannerB,\nd to bear witness 
to the affection of a brother whose grief was 
poignant, and to be soothed only by remembrance 
of his worth whom he so deeply deplored. In a 
patron thus favourably predisposed, my Lord, I 
might look for much lenity, and could not fear the 
severity of critical examintation : from your Grace, 
who, happily, have no such impediment to justice, 
I must nut look for the same kind of indulgence. 
I am assured, by those whose situation gave them 
opportunity for knowledge, and whose abilities and 
attention guarded them from error, that I must not 
expect my failings will escape detection from want 
of discernment, neither am 1 to fear that any merit 
will be undistinguished through deficiency of taste. 
It is from this information, my Lord, and a con* 
sciousness of much which needs forgiveness, that I 
entreat your Grace to read my verses, with a wish, 
I had almost added, with a purpose to be pleased, 
and to make every possible allowance for subjects 
not always pleasing, for manners sometimes gross 
and'for language too frequently incorrect. 

Witli the fullest confidence in your pracc's abi 
lity and favour, in the accuracy of your judgment 
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and the lenity of your decision ; with grateful re- 
membrance of benefits received, and due con- 
sciousness of the little 1 could merit ; with prayers 
that your firucc may long enjoy the dignities of 
the House of Rutland, and continue to dictate ini. 
provcinent lor the surrounding country -1 termi- 
nate an address, in which a fear of offending your 
Grace has made me so cautious in my expressions, 
that 1 may justly fear to offend many of my read- 
ers, who will think that something more of anima- 
tion should have been excited by the objects I view, 
the benevolence 1 honour, and the gratitude 1 pro- 
fess. 

1 have the honour to be, my Lord, f 
Your Grace’s 

Most obliged and obedient humble servant, 

GEORGE CRABBE. 


PREFACE. 

■ O ' 

Whether, if I had not been encouraged by some 
proofs of public favour, I should have written the 
Poem now before the reader, is a question which I« 
cannot positively determine ; but 1 will venture to 
assert, that I should not, in that case, have com- 
mitted the work to the press ; I should not have 
allowed my own opinion of it to have 'icd me into 
further disappointment, against the voice of judges 
impartial and indifferent, from whose sentence it 
had been fruitless to appeal : the success of a late 
publication, therefore, may be fairly assigned as 
the principal cause for the appearance of this. 

When the ensuing Letters were so far written, 
that I could form an opinion of tlicm, and when I 
began to conceive that they might not be unac- 
ceptable to the public, I felt myself prompted by 
duty, as well as interest, to put them to the press : 
1 considered myself bound by gratitude for the fa- 
vourable treatment I had already received, to show 
that 1 was not unmindful of it ; and, however this 
might be mixed ^ifh other motives, it operated 
wiUi considerable force upon my mind, acting as a 
stimulus to exertions naturally tardy, and to ex- 
pectations easily checked. 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that al- 
though such favourable opinion had &cn formed, 
I was not able, with the requisite impartiality, to 
determine the comparative value of an unpublished 
manuscript, and a work sent into the world. 
Books, like children, when established, have doubt- 
less our parental affection and good wishes ; we 
rejoice to hear that they are doing well, and art; 
received and respected in good company : but it is 
to manuscripts in the study, as to children in the 
nursery, that our care, our anxiety, and our tender- 
ness arc principally directed : they are fondled as 
endearing companions; their faults are cor- 
reltcd with the lenity of partial love, and their 
good parts are exaggerated by the strength of pa- 
rental imagination; nor is it easy even for the 
more cool and reasonable among parents, thus cir- 
cumstanced, to decide upon the comparative nierits 
of their pf&pring, whether Uiey be children of the 
bed or iMue of the brain. 


But, however favourable my own opinion- 
have ^en, or may still be, 1 could not ven^reio 
commit so long a Poem to the press withoui ^me 
endeavour to obtain the more valuable opinion t>f 
less partied judges : at the same time, 1 am willing 
to confess that! have lost some portion of tlie tim- 
idity once so painful, and that I am encouraged to 
take upon myself the decision of various point^i^ 
which herctofbre I entreated my friends to aecidel 
Those friends were then my council, whose opinion 
I was implicit]^ to follow ; they arc now aclvisers, 
whose ideas I am at liberty to reject This will 
not, I hope, seem like arrogance : it would be more 
safe, it would be more pleasant, stifl to have that 
reliance on the judgment of others ; b'ht it 
always be obtained ; nor arc they, however friendly 
disposed, ever ready to lend a helping hand to him* 
whom they consider as one who ought by thift . 
time to have cast away the timidity of inexperi- ■ 
ence, and to have acquired the courage that would 
enable him to decide for himself. ' . 

When it is confessed that I have less assistance 
from my friends, and that the appearance of this 
work is^in a great measure, occasioned by thb 
success of a fbriper, some readers will, I fear, en- 
tertain the opinion that the book before them was 
written in haste, and published without 
mination and rcvisal : should this opinion be 
formed, there will doubtless occur many faults 
which may appear as originating in neglect : Now, 
readers are, 1 believe, disposed to treat w.ith more 
than common severity those writers who haic been ' 
led into presumption by the approbation bestowcejk 
on their diffidence, and into idlj;nfiss«4Mt^.i^.Juh- 
cern, by the praises given to their attention. * I am 
therefore even anxious it should be generally known 
that sufficient time and application were bestowed" 
upon this work, and by this I mean that no mate- 
rial alteration would effected by delay : it \s true 
that this confession removes one plea for the errors 
of the book, want of time ; but in my opinion, there 
is not much consolation to be drawn by reasonable 
minds from this resource : if a work fails, it ap- 
pears to be poor satisfaction when it is observed, 
that if the author had taken more care*the event 
had been less disgraceful. 

When the reader enters into the Poem, he wUl 
find the author retired from view*,' sfnd'tn imaginary- 
personage brought forward to describe his Borough 
for him : to him it seemed convenient to speak in 
the first person : but the inhabitant of a village, in 
the centre of the kingdom, could not appear in the 
character of a residing burgess in a large sea-poft'; 
and when, with this point, was con^sidcred what 
relations were to be given, what manners deline- 
ated, And what situations described, no method ap- 
peared to be so convenient as that of borrowing the 
I assistance of an ideal friend : by this means the 
reader is in some degree kept from view of any 
particular place, nor will he perhaps be Bo*1iliely 
to determine where^fthose persons reside, and what 
their connexions, who are so intimately km)wn to 
this man of straw. 

From the title of this Poem, some persons will, 

I fear, expect a political satire, — an attack upon 
corrupt principles in a general view, or upon the 
customs and manners of some, particular place.; of 
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ftiese 'they will find nothing satirized, nothing re- 
lated. It may be that graver readers would have 
preferred a more historical account of so consider* 
able a Bqfough — its charter, privileges, trade, pub> 
lie jatruclures, and subjects of this kind ; but I 
||ave an** apology for the omission of these things, 
in th^^idiculty of describing them, and in the 
^tea^^pugnancy which subsists between the stu- 
dies and objects of topography and poetry. What 
l^thoufrht 1 could best describe, that 1 attempted : 
— sea, and the country in the immediate vici- 
nity ; the dwellings, and the inhabitants ; some 
incidents and characters, with an exhibition of 
morals and mihners, offensive perhaps to those of 
iSatsemely delicate feelings, but sometimes, I hojic, 
neither ufTtamiable nor unaffecting : an Election 
indeed forms a part of one Letter, but the evil there 
described is not one greatly nor generally deplored, 
and there are probably many places of this kind 
whpre it is not felt. 

From the variety of relations, characters, and 
descriptions which a Borough affords, several were 
rejected which a reader might reasonably expect to 
Save met with : in this cose he is entreaVd to be- 
lieve that these, if they occurred bbthe author, were 
considered by him as beyond his ability, as subjects 
W^ilci^h9 could not treat in a manner satisfactory 
to himself. Possibly the admission of some will 
be thought to rccpiire more apology* than the re- 
jection of others : in such variety, it is to be appre- 
hended. that. almost every reader will find some- 
thing not according with his ideas of propriety, or 
i^oincthing repulsive to the tone of his feelings ; 

this .be avoided but by the sacrifice of 
every Ivent, opinion, and even expression, which 
could be thought liable to produce such effect ; and 
this casting away so largely of our cargo, through 
fears of danger, though it might help us to clear 
it, wogld render our vessel of little worth when slie 
came into port. I may likewise entertain a hope, 
that this very variety, which gives scope to objec- 
tion and censure, will also afford a better chance 
for approval and satisfaction. 

Of these objectionable parts many must be to 
me unknSwn; of others some opinion may be 
formed, and for their admission some pica may be 
stated. 

In tlie firsft^tler is nothing which particularly 
calls fer remark, except possibly the last line — giv- 
ing a promise to the reader that he should &th 
smile and sigh in the perusal of the following Lct- 
te^ This may appear vain, and more than an 
Sutnor ought to promise ; but let it be considered 
that the chaiigkcter assumed is that of a friend, who 

g ives an account of objects, persons, and events to 
is correspondent, and who was therefore at litiferty, 
without any imputation of this kind, to suppose in 
what manner he would be affected by such describ- 
ing, I trust, in the second Letter, which 
relates tp the imitation of whatiare called weather- 
stains on buildings, will seem <o any invidious or 
offensive. . 1 wished to make a comparison between 
those minute and curious bodies which cover the 
gorface of some edifices, and those kinds of s^in 
which are formed of holes and ochres, and laid on 
with a biushi Now, ag the work of time cannot 


be anticipated in such cases, it may be very judi- 
cious to have recourse to such expedients as will 
give to a recent structure the venerable appearance 
of antiquity ; and in this case, though 1 might still 
observe the vast difference between the living va- 
rieties of nature, and the distant imitation of the 
artist, yet 1 would not forbear to make use of his 
dexterity, because he could not clothe my freestone 
with mucQTy lichetiy and hysaus. 

The wants and mortifications of a poor Clergy- 
man are liie subjects of one portion of the tinrd 
Letter ; and he being represented as a stranger in 
tlic Borough, it may be necessary to make some 
apology fnr his appearance in the Poem. Previous 
to a late meeting of a literary society, whose bene- 
volent purpose is well known to the public, 1 was' 
induced by a friend to compose a few verses, in 
which, with the general commendation of the de- 
sign, should be introduced a hint that tlic bounty 
might be farther extended ; these verses a gentle- 
man did me the honour to recite at the meeting, 
and they were printed as an extract from the Poem, 
to which in fact they may be called an appendage. 

I am now arrived at that part of my work, which 
I may expect will bring upon me some nniniadver- 
■sion. Krligion is a subject deeply interesting to 
the minds of many, and when these minds are 
weak, they are often led by a warmth of feeling 
into the violence of causeless resentment: I am 
therefore anxious that my purpose should be under- 
stood ; and 1 wish to point out what things they 
are which an author may hold up to ridicule and 
be blameless. In referring to the two principal di- 
visions of enthusiastical teachers, I have denomi- 
nated them, as I conceive they are generally called, 
Calviniatic and ArTtCrnian Methodists. The iir- 
minianSf though divided and perhaps subdivided, 
are still, when particular accuracy is not intended, 
considered as one body, having had, for many 
years, one head, who is yet held in high respect 
by the varying members of the present day : but 
the Ciilvinistic societies are to be looked upon rather 
as separate and independent congregations ; and it 
is to one of these (unconnected, as is suppose^l, 
with any other) I more particularly allude. But 
while I am making use of this division, I must 
entreat that I may not be considered as one who 
takes upon him to censure tlie religious opinions 
of any society or individual : the reader will find 
that the spirit of the enthusiast, and not his opi- 
nions, his manners, and not his creed, iiave engaged 
iny attention. I have nothing to observe of the 
Calvinist and Arminian, considered as such ; but 
my remarks are pointed at the enthusiast and the 
bigot, at their folly and their crafl. 

To those readers who have seen the journals of 
the first Methodists, or the extracts quoted from 
them by their opposers* in the early times of this 
spiritual influenza, arc sufficiently known all their 
leading notions and peculiarities; so that I have 
no need to enter into such unpleasant inquiries in 
this place : I have only to observe that their tenets 
remain the same, and have still the former effect on 
the iqinds of the converted : There is yet that ima> 


* Methodigti and Papiflti compared ; Treatise 6 d Graoi^ hf 
Bishop Warbttrton, etc. 
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gined contention with the powers of darkness, that 
IS at once so lamentable and so ludicrous : there is 
the same offensive familiarity with tlie Deity, with 
a full trust and confidence both in the immediate 
efficacy of their miserably delivered supplications, 
and in the reality of numberless small miracles 
wrought at their request and for their convenience ; 
tlierc still exists that delusion, by which some of 
the most common diseases of the body are regarded 
as proofs of the malignity of Satan contending for 
dominion over the soul : and there still remains the 
same w’retchcd jargon, composed of scriptural lan- 
guage, debased by vulgar expressions, which has a 
kind of mystic influence on the minds af tiic igno- 
rant. It will be recollected that it is the abuse of 
those scriptural terms which 1 conceive to be ini- 
proper : they are doubtless most significant and effi- 
cacious w'hen used with propriety ; but it is painful 
to the mind of a soberly devout person, when he 
hears every rise and fall of the animal spirits, 
every whim and notion of entliusiabtic ignorance, 
expressed in the venerable language of the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists. 

The success of these people is great, but not sur- 
prising ; as the powers they claim arc given, and 
come not of education, many may, and therefore 
do, fancy they arc endowed with them *, so that 
they who do not venture to become preachers, yet 
exert the minor gifts, and gain reputation for the 
faculty of prayer, as soon as they can address the 
Creator in daring flights of unpremeditated ab- 
surdity. The less indigent gain l)ie praise of hos- 
pitality, and the more harmonious become distin- 
guished in their choirs : curiosity is kept alive by 
succession of ministers, and self-love is flattered by 
the consideration that they arc the persons at whom 
the world wonders ; add to this, that, in many of 
them, pride is gratified by their consequence as 
new members of a sect whom their conversion 
pleases, and by the liberty, wliich as seceders they 
take, of speaking contemptuously of the Church 
and ministers whom they have relinquislicd. 

Of those den(^inated Calmmstic Methodists^ I 
had principally one* sect in view, or, to adopt the 
term of its founder, a church. This church con- 
sists of several congregations in town and country, 
unknown perhaps in many parts of the kingdom, 
but, where known, the cause of much curiosity and 
some amusement. To such of my readers as may 
judge an enthusiastic teacher and his peculiarities 
to be unworthy any serious attention, I would ob- 
serve that there is something unusually daring in 
the boast of this man, who claims the authority of 
a messenger sent from God, and declares without 
hesitation that his call was immediate ; that he, is 
assisted by the sensible influence of the Spirit, and 
that miracles arc perpetually wrought in his favour 
and for his convenience. 

As it was and continues to be my desire to give 
proof that I had advanced nothing respecting this 
extraordinary person, his operations or assertions, 
which might not be readily justified by quotations 
from his own writings, I had collected several of 
these and disposed them under certain heads ; but 
I fynhd that by this means a very disproportioned 
shfUfi^ of attention must be given to the subject, and 
afU^ ti6ine consideration, 1 have determined to relin- 


quish the design ; and should any have curiosiCjr " 
to search whether my representation of the temper 
and disposition, tlie spirit and manners, th^kfiow- 
ledgc and capacity, of a very popular {pachei^be 
correct, he is referred to about fourscore pamphlets, 
wdiosc titles will be found on the covers of th^ lale 
editions of the Barik of Faith, itself a wonder^] 
perlbrmuncc, which (according to the turn of mi^^ 
in tlie reader) will cither highly excite, or' tot^llj^^ 
extinguish, curiosity. In these works will bo'‘ 
ahnndiintly sqpn, abuse and contempt of thdChufch 
of England and its ministers ; vengeance and Viru- 
lent denunciation against all offenders; scorn for 
morality and heathen virtue, wiiti that kin'd O' 
learning wliich flic author possesses. And hi g^ p pQM»< 
liar style of composition. A few of- the titles 
placed below’ will give some information Id tlio 
reader respecting tJie merit and design of thosa, 
perlormanees.* 

As many of tlie pri'acher’s subjects are contro- 
verted and nice questions in divinity, he has sdmc« 
times allowed Jiimself relaxation from llie severity 
of study, and fivonrf.d his admirers with the effects 
of an l^irnhler kind of inspiration, viSTthat of tfrd 
Muse. It iniis^be confessed tliat these flights of 
fancy arc very humble, and have nothing of that 
during and mysterious nature which tha pwec'^w ' 
the author leads us to expect. The Dimensions of 
eternal Lovfc is a title of one of his more learned 
productions, with which might have been expected 
(as a fit companion), The Hounds of infinite Grace ; 
but no such work appears, and possibly thfc aulhoi^ 
considered one attempt of this kind was Bufficiej^ ' 
to prove the extent and direction of his 

Of the whole of this mass of inquiry afid deci- 
sion, of denunciation and instruction (could .we 
supjiosc it read by intelligent persons), different 
opinions would probably be formed ; the more in-, 
dignant and severe w'ould condemn the wjiole as 
(lie produce of craft and hypocrisy, while the more 
lenient would allow tlnit such things might origi- 
nate in the w’aiidoring imagination of a dreaming 
ciithusiabt. 

None of my readers w’ill, I trust, do me so much 
injustice as to sujipose 1 have here an^ other mo- 
tive than a vindication of w'hat 1 have advanced in 
the verses which describe this kind of character, 
or that 1 had tliere any other -thall to ex- 

press (what I conceive to be) justifiable indigna- 
tipn Dgaiuvst the assurance, the malignity, and 
(what is of more importance) the pernicious influ 
cnce of such sentiments on the minds of the simple , 
and ignorant, wdio, if they give credit to his^^a- 
tions, must be no more than tools ap4 instruments 
under tlie control and management of one called 
to Jk their Apostle. 

Nothing would be more easy for me, as I have 
observed, tlian to bring forward quotations such as 
would justify all I have advanced; but evcnJiali I' 
room, 1 Cannot tell whether there be not sofifi'dffiing 


*Barbar, in two parts: Bond- Child; Cfir of Little Faith ; 
Satan’s Lawsuit ; Forty Stripes for Sntan ; Mmlr and Odour 
ofSniota; the Naked Bow of God; Rule and Riddle: War 
and Furo for Wuyfarinir Men ; Utility of the Books and 
lency of the Parchments ; CocTespondcnce between 
Jiuritat (the words so separated) and PkUomda, etc. 
s 
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degraiding in such kind of attack : the reader might |i 
emile |it those miraculous accounts, but he would j 
consider them and tlic language of the author as j 
bdheath his further attention : I therefore once more < 
refqir hyn to those pamphlclls, which will afford < 
%iatter for pity and for contempt, by which some 
50^ould be amused and others astonished — not with- 
Jdai sorrow, when they reflect that thousands look 
up to the writer us a man literally inspired, to 
^ose j^ants they administer with tlicir substance, 
an^jl to whose guidance they prostAte their spirit 
and understanding. 

^ Having bee^ so long detained by this Letter, I 
must not {)ermit my desire of elucidating what 
Jlsay ooeqa obscure, or of defending what is liable 
to misconstruction, any furtlicr to prevail over a 
\vish for brevity, and the fear of giving an air of 
ilnportance to subjects whicli have perhaps little in 
themselves. 

The circumstance recorded in tlic fifth TiCtler is 
a i&^t ; although it may appear to many almost in- 
credible, that, in this country, and but few years 
since, a close and successful man should be a 
stranger to tHc method of increasing monfy by the 
loan of it. The Minister of the*place where the 
honest Fisherman resided has related to me the 
appreficrlfsion and suspicion he witnessed : With 
trembling hand and dubious look, the. careful man 
received and surveyed the bond given to him ; and, 
after a sigh or two of lingering mistrust, he placed 
it in the ooffer whence he had just before taken his 
cash ; for which, and for whose increase, lie now 
indulged a bclicf| that it was indeed both promise 
aad^’sejCfitity. 

If tne Letter which treats of Inns should be 
found to contain nothing interesting or uncommon ; 
if it describe tilings wliicli we behold every day, 
and some which wc do not wish to behold at any 
time ; let it be considered that this Ijctter is one of 
the shortest, and that from a Pocrii whose subject 
was a Boroiigli, populous and wealthy, these places 
of public accommodation could not, without some 
impropriety, be excluded. 

1 entertain the strongest, because the most rea- 
sonable hope, that no liberal practitioner in the Law 
will be offended by the notice taken of disliononr- 
able andcr^y attorneys. The increased difficulty 
of enterml^no the profession will in time render 
it much more free than it now is, from those who 
disgrace it : at present such persons remain ; and 
it would not be difficult to give instances of ne- 
glept, ignorance, cruelty, oppression, and cliicanery ; 
hbr are they by any means confined to one part of 
the country : quacks and impostors are indeed in 
every profession, as well with a license as witj^out 
one. The character and actions of Sioalloio might 
doubtless be contrasted by the delineation of an 
. abje and upright Solicitor ; but this Letter is of siifi 
ficienJjpngth, and such persons, without question, 
are already known to my readers. 

When I observe, under the aTticle Physic, that 
the young and Jess experienced jfiiysician will write 
rather witlk a view of making himself known, than 
to investigate and publish some useful fact, I would 
pot be thought to extend this remark to all the 
publications of such mdh. 1 could point out a 
' work, containing experiy^ents the most judicious, 


and conclusions the most interesting, made by a 
gentleman, then young, which would have given 
just celebrity to a man after long practice. The 
observation is nevertheless generally true : many 
opinions have been adopted and many books writ- 
ten, not that the theory might be well defended, 
but that a young physician might be better known. 

If I have in one Letter praised the good-humour 
of a man confessedly too inattentive to business, 
and, in another, if 1 have written somewhat sar- 
castically of “ the brick-ffoored parlour which the 
butcher lets be credit given to me, that in the 
one case 1 had no intention to apologize for idle- 
ness, nor Sny design in the other to treat^ith con- 
tempt the resources of the poor. The good-humour 
is considered as the consolation of disappointment, 
and the room is so mentioned because the lodger 
is vain. Most of my readers will perceive this; 
but I sliall be sorry if by any I am supposed to 
make pleas for the vices of men, or treat their wants 
and infirmities witfi derision or with disdain. 

It is probable, that really polite people, with cul- 
tivated minds and harmonious tempers, may judge 
my description of a Card-club conversation to he 
highly exaggerated, if not totally fictitious ; and I 
acknowledge that the club must admit a particular 
kind of members to afford such specimens of acri- 
mony and objurgation : yet thjit such language is 
spoken, and»such manners exhibited, is most cer- 
tain, chiefly among those who, being successful in 
life, witJiout previous education, not very nice in 
their feelings, or very attentive to improprieties, sit 
down to game vyith no other view than that of 
adding the gain of the evening to the profits of the 
day ; whom therefore disappointment itself makes 
angry, and, when caused by another, resentful and 
vindictive. 

The Iicttcr on Itinerant Players will to some 
appear too harshly written, their profligacy exag- 
gerated, and their distresses magnified ; but though 
the rcsjMictability of a part of these people may 
give us a more favourable view of tlie whole body ; 
though some actors be sober, am^ some managers 
prudent ; still there is vice and misery left, more 
than sufficient to justify my description. But if 1 
could find only one woman who (passing forty 
years on many stages, and sustaining many prin- 
j cipal characters) laments, in her unrespected old 
I age, that there was no workhouse to which she 
; could legally sue for admission ; if I could produce 
only one female, seduced ujwn the boards, and 
starved in her lodging, compelled by her poverty 
to sing, and by her sufferings to weep, without any 
prospect but misery, or any consolation but death ; 
if I could exhibit only one youth who sought refuge 
from parental authority in the licentious freedom 
of a wandering company; yet, with three such 
examples, I should feel myself justified in the ac- 
count I have given : — but such characlors and suf- 
ferings arc common, and there arc few of these 
societies which could not show members of this 
description. To some, indeed, the life has its sat- 
isfiictioiis : they never expected to be free from la- 
bour, and their present kind they think is light : 
they have no delicate ideas of shame, and there- 
fore duns and hisses give them no other pain than 
what arises from the fear of not being trustedi 
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joined with the apprehension that tiiey may have 
nothing to subsist u(>oii except their credit. 

Fur the Alins-IIouse itself, its Governors and In- 
habitants, 1 have not much to offer, in favour of 
the subject or of tiie characters. One of these, SAr 
Venya Brandy may be considered as too highly 
placed tor an author (who seldom ventures above 
middle-life) to delineate ; and indeed I had some 
idea of reserving him for another occasion, where 
he iniglit have appeared with those in his own rank ; 
but tiien It is most uncertain whether he would ever 
appe.ir, and he lias been so many years prepared 
for tlie public whenever opportunity might ofter, 
th.it 1 haj^c at length given him place, dVid though 
with his inferiors, yet as a ruler over them. Of 
tiiesc, one {Benhow) may be thought too low and 
d(;spicahlc to be admitted here : but he is a Bor- 
ough-eliaractcr, and, however disgusting in some 
respects a picture may be, it will please some, and 
b<i tolerated by many, if it can boast that one merit 
of being a iaithful likeness. ^ 

Blaney and Clelia^ a male and female inhabitant 
of this mansion, arc drawn at some length ; and I 
may be thought to have given them attention which 
they do not merit 1 plead not for the originality, 
but lor tlic truth of the character ; and though il 
may not be very pleasing, it may be useful to dc- 
lineite (for ccitain minds) these mixtures of levity 
and vice ; people who are thus incura^ily vain and 
deterininately worldly; thus devoted to enjoyment 
and insensible of shame, and so miserably fond of 
their pleasures, that they court even the remem- 
brance with eager soliidtation, by conjuring up the 
ghosts of departed indulgences with all the aid that 
memory can afford them. These characters do- 
iriand some attention, because they hold out a warn- 
ing to that numerous class of young people who 
are too lively to be discreet ; to whom the purpose 
of lilc is amusement, and who are always in dan- 
ger of falling into vicious habits, because they have 
too much activity to be quiet, and too little strength 
to be steady. 

'I’hc charactex; qf the Hospital-Directors were 
written many years since, and, so far as I was ca- 
pable of judging, arc drawn with fidelity, I men- 
tion this circumstance, that, if any reader sliould 
find a difference in the versification or expression, 
he will be thus enabled to account for it. 

The Poor are here almost of necessity intro- 
duced, for they must be considered, in every place, 
as a large and interesting portion of its inhabitants. 
I am aware of the great difficulty of acquiring 
just notions on the maintenance and management 
of this class of our fellow-subjects, and I forbear 
to express any opinion of the various modes which 
have been di.scussed or adopted : of one method 
only I venture to give niy sentiments, that of col- 
lecting the poor of a hundred into one building. — 
This admission of avast number of persons, of all! 
ages and both sexes, of very different inclinations, i 
habits, and capacities, into a society, must, at a| 
first view, 1 conceive, be looked upon as a cause ofj 
both vice and misery ; nor does any thing which I 
have heard or read invalidate the opinion ; hvppily, 
it is not a prevailing one, as these houses are, I 
believe, still confined to that part of tlie kingdom | 
where they originated. I 


To this subject follow several Letters describing 
the follies und crimes of persons in lower lile, with 
one relation of a happier and more coiiSolafory 
kind. It has been a subject of greater vexatiuiPto 
me than such a tntlfi ouglit to be, that 1 cpuld jiot, 
without destroying all appearance of arrangei]ien|f 
separate these melancholy narratives, and pl.ice th^ 
fallen Clerk in Office at a greater distance Irpm t)«M 
Clerk of the Parish, especially as they rcsoniblecf 
each other in several particulars ; both being tempt, 
ed, seduced, a Ad wretched. Yet arc there, 1 coni 
ceive, considerable marks of distinction : their 
guilt is of different kind ; nor would either have 
committed the offence of the other.*" The Clerk 
the Parish could break the commandment, bu^ ike' 
could not have l>een induced to iiave dfs*6wncd an 
article of that creed for which he had so bravely* 
contended, and on which he fully relied ; and tii6 
upriglit mind of the Clerk in Office would have 
secured him from being guilty of wrong and rob- 
bery, though his weak and vacillating intellect, 
could not preserve him from infidelity and proLne- 
ness. Their melancholy is nearly alike, but not 
its conSiqucnces. Jackin retained his biTiet^ and 
though he liatedsiife, he could never be induced to 
quit it voluntarily ; but Abel was driven to termi- 
nate his misery in a way which the unfixednf^ss oT 
his religious opinions rutlicr accelerated than re- 
tarded. 1 ani therefore not without hope that the 
more observant of iny readers will perceive many 
marks of discrimination in these characUTs. 

The Life of Ellen Oiford, though sufficiently 
burthened with error and mislortune, has in it lifer' 
tie besides, which resembles those of tiie above 
unhappy men, and is still more unlike lhat of 
GrimeSy in a subsequent lietter. There is in this 
character ehecrtulness and resignation, a more uni- 
form piety, and an immovable trust in the aid of • 
religion : this, with the light texture of the intro- 
ductory part, will, I hope, take off from that idea 
of sameness wdiieh the repetition of crimes and 
distresses is likely to create, 'i'he character of 
GrimeSy his obduracy and apparent want of feel- 
ing, his gloomy kind of misanthropy, the progress 
of his madness, and the horrors of his imagination, 
I must leave to the judgment and observation of 
my readers. I'hc mind liere ^.xhibited is one un- 
touched by pity, unstung by reriio?&c,“aif3* uncor- 
rcctcd by shame : yet is tills hardihood of temper 
and spirit broken by want, disease, solitude, and 
disappointment; and he becomes the victim of a 
distempered and horror-stricken fancy. It imvi-. 
dent, therefore, that no feeble vision, no half-vismle 
ghost, not the momentary glance of an unbodied 
bei^, nor the half-audible voice of an invisible one, 
would be created by the continual workings of 
distress on a mind so depraved and flinty. The 
juffian of Mr. Scott* has a mind of tliis nature : , 
he has no shame or remorse : but the corrpsTon of 
hopeless want, the wastings of unabating disease, 
and the gloom of Unvaried solitude, will have their 
effect on every nafure ; and the harder that nature 
is, and the longer time required to work upon it, 
so much the more strong and indelible is the im- 
pression. This is all the reason I am able to give, 

*Marniion. 
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why a man of feeling; so dull should yet become 
insane, or that his insanity should be of so horrible 
a nbtiA'e. 

^hat ^ Letter on Prisons should follow those 
narratives is unfortunate, but not to be easily avoid- 
I confess it is not pleasant to be detained so 
Lon^ by subjects so repulsive to the feelings of 
h.^anyj as the sufferings of mankind : but though I 
a^uredly would have altered this arrangement, had 
I been able to have done it by substituting a better, 
^t am* I not of opinion that my verses, or indeed 
the verses of any other person, can so represent the 
evils and distresses of life as to make any material 
^fmpression ontlie mind, and much less any of in- 
jurious nature. Alas ! sufferings real, evident, con- 
tinually before us, have not eftects very seiious or 
•lasting, even in the minds of the more reflecting 
. »and compassionate ; nor indeed does it seem right 
tliat the pain caused by sympathy should serve for 
more than a stimulus to benevolence. If tlicn the 
, strength and solidity of truth placed before our eyes 
have effect so feeble and transitory, I need not be 
very apprehensive tliat iny representations of Poor- 
houses* and Prisons, of wants and sufTeriqirs, how- 
ever faithfully taken, will excite a»y feelings which 
can be seriously lamented. It has always been 
held as a salutary exercise of the mind, to contem- 
plate the evils and miseries of our nature: I am 
not therefore without hope, tliat even' this gloomy 
subject of Imprisonment, and more especially the 
Dream oCthc condemned Highwayman, will excite 
in somft minds that mingled pity and abhorrence, 
which, while it is not unpleasant to the feelings, is 
u^.ful in its operation: it tics and binds us to all 
iriankifid^ by sensations common to us all, and in 
some degree connects us, without degradation, even 
to the most miserable and guilty of our fcllow-nicn. 

Our concluding subject is Education ; and some 
attempt is made to describe its various seminaries, 
from tfiat of the Poor Widow, who jironounccs the 
alphabet for infants, to seats whence the light of 
learning is shed abroad on the world. If, in this 
Letter, I describe the lives of literary men as em- 
bittered by much evil ; if they be ollcn disappoint- 
ed, and sofhetimes unfitted for the world they im- 
prove ; let it be considered that they arc described 
as men who possess that great pleasure, the exer- 
cise oP^h«ki>owh*falents, and the delight which 
flows from their own exertions : they have joy in 
their pursuits, and glory in their acquirements .of 
knowledge. Their victory over difTicultics affords 
the most rational cause of triumph, and the attain- 
‘kiictfl of new ideas leads to incalculable riches, such 
as gratify the glorious avarice of aspiring and com- 
prehensive minds. Here then I place the reward 
of learning. — Our Universities produce men o^ the 
first scholastic attainments, who are heirs to large 
possessions, or descendants from noble families^ 
• N6w, to those so favoured, talents and acquirements 
are, inft]uestinnably, means of arriving at the most 
elevated and important situatioip ; but tlicse must 
be the lot of a jew : in general, the diligence, acute- 
ness, and perseverance of a youth at the University, 
have no otfier reward than some College honours 
and emoluments, which they de.sire to exchange, 
many of them for very moderate incomes, in tlic 
, obscurity of some distant village : so that, in stat- 


ing the reward of an ardent and powerful mind to 
consist principally (I miglit have said entirely) in 
its own views, efforts, and excursions, 1 place it 
upon a sure foundation, though not so elevated as 
the more ambitious aspire to. It is surely some 
encouragement to a studious man to reflect, tliat if 
he be disappointed, he cannot be without gratifica- 
tion ; and that if he gets but a very humble portion 
of what the world cun give, he has a continual frui- 
tion of unwearying enjoyment, of which it has not 
power to deprive him. 

Long as 1 have detained the reader, I take leave 
to add a few words on the subject of imitation, or, 
more plainly speaking, borrowing. In the course 
of a long Poem, and more especially of two long 
ones, it is very difficult to avoid a recurrence of the 
same thoughts, and of similar expressions ; and, 
however careful I have been myself in detecting 
and rcmo\ing these kinds of repetitions, niy read- 
ers, I question not, would, if disposed to seek them, 
find many rernainwig. For these I can only plead 
that common excuse — llicy are the offences of a 
bad memory, and not of a voluntary inattention ; 
to which I must add the difficulty (I have already 
mentioned) of avoiding the error : this kind of pla- 
yarism will therefore, I conceive, he treated with 
lenity : and of the more criminal kind, borrowing 
from others, I plead, with mucli confidence, “ not 
guilty.” llpt wliile I claim exemption from guilt, 
L do not affirm that much of sentiment and much 
of expression may not be detected in the vast col- 
lection of English poetry: it is sufficient for an 
author that he uses not tiic words or ideas of an- 
other without acknowledgment, and this, and no 
more than this, I mean, by disclaiming debts of 
the kind ; yet resemblances are sometimes so very 
striking, that it requires faith in a reader to admit 
they were undesigned. A line in the second Let- 
ter, 

And monuments (hcrnvcivcs memorials need, 

was written long before the author, in an accidental 
recourse to Juvenal, read — 

Quandoquidem data cunt ipsis Qdbque fata scpulchris. 

Sat. X. 1. 116. 

and for this I believe the reader wmII readily give 
me credit. But there is another apparent imitation 
in the life of Blaney (Letter xiv,) a simile of so par- 
ticular a kind, that its occurrence to tw'o writers at 
the same time must ap{)ear as an extraordinary 
event ; for this reason I once determined to exclude 
it from the relation ; but, as it was truly unbor- 
rowed, and suited the place in which it stood, this 
seemed, on aflcr-considcration, to be an act of cow- 
ardice, and the lines are therefore printed as they 
were written about two months before the very 
same thought (prosaically drest) appeared in a pe- 
riodical work of tlic last summer. It is highly pro- 
bable, in these ca.scs, that both may derive the idea 
from Q forgotten but common source ; and in this 
w^ay I must entreat tlic reader to do me justice, by 
accounting for other such resemblances, should any 
be detected. 

I kgow not whether to some readers the placing 
two or three Latin quotations to a liCtter may not 
appear pedantic and ostentatious, while both they 
and the English ones may be thought unnecessary. 
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For the necessity I liave not nmdi to advance ; but 
if they be alluwtible (jind ceiluinly the best writers 
have adopted thcjii,) then, w’here tw’o or three dif- 
ferent subjects occur, so many of these mottoes 
seem to be required : nor will a ch.irjre of pedantry 
remain, when it is considered that tliese things are 
generally taken from some books fainilinr to the 
Hchool-boy, and the selecting tlieiii is facilitated by 
the use of a book of comnion-pl.icc : yet, with this 
help, the task of motto-hunting has been so unplea- 
sant to me, that 1 h.ive in various instances given 
up the quotation I was in pursuit of, and substi- 
tuted such English verse or piose as 1 could find 
or invent for my purpose. 


THE BOROUGH. 

LETTER I. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

These iJirl the ruler ol the deep unlnin, 

To build proud navies, and to rule the main. 

POPE’S IJomtr's Iliad, book vi, line 45. 

Surh scenes has Deptford, navy-building town, 
Woolwich and Wapping, Binelling strung of pitch; 
Such Lainbcih, envy of eucli band ond gown. 

And Twickenham such, which fairer scenes enrich. 
POPE’S fmitatton of Spenser. 

El cum cmlestibus undis 

iTfluoros! miscentur aqute ■ caret ignibus lelhcr, 
CceciKiue nnx premitur tonebns hieniisque auiaguo ; 
Discutient tamen has, priehentque niicanha lumen 
Fulmina : fulmineis ardeseunt ignibus undae. 

OVID. Metamorph. lib. xi, ver. 530. 


The Difficulty of describing Town Scenery — A 
Comparison with certain views in the Country — 
The river and Quay — The Shipping and Busi- 
ness — Ship-Building — Sea-Boys and Port Views 
— Village and 'Town Scenery again compared 
— Walks from Town — Cottage and adjoining 
Heath, etc. — House of Sunday Entertainment — 
The Sea : a Summer and Winter View — A Ship- 
wreck at Night, and its Effects on shore — Even- 
ing Amusements in the Borough — An Apology 
for the imperfect View which can be given of 
these Subjects. 


“ Describe the Borough”— though our idle tribe 
May love description, can we so describe, 

That you shall fairly streets and buildings trace, 
And all that gives distinction to a place ? 

This cannot be ; yet, moved by your request, 

A part I paiht — let fancy form the rest 
Cities and towns, the various haunts of men, 
Require the pencil ; they defy the pen : 

Could he, who sang so well iJie Grecian fleet, 

So well have sung of alley, lane, or street 7 
Can measured lines these various buildings show. 
The Town-Hall Turning, or the Prospect Row 7 
Can 1 the seats of wealth and want explore, 

And lengthen out my lays from door to door 7 


Then let thy fancy aid me — I repair 
From tliis tall mansion of our last-year’s mayor, 
Till we the outskirts of the Borough reach, » • 
And these half-buried buildings next the beach fw 
Where hang at open doors the net and cork, 

While .squalid sea-danies mend the meshy VorU 
Till comes the hour, when fishing through the tide,* 
The weary husband throws his in ight aside ; ^ 

A living mass, which now demands the wife,* 

Th’ alternate labours of tlieir humble life. . 

Can scenes fike these withdraw thee from tliy 
wood, 

Thy upland fore.st or thy valley’s flqpd 7 . ^ 

Seek tiicn thy garden’s shrubby bounds and look. 
As it steals by, upon the bordering brook ; 

That winding streamlet, limping, lingering, slow, 
Where the reeds whisper when the zephyrs blow ; 
Where in the midst, upon her throne of green, ” 
Sits the large lily* as tJie water’s queen; 

And makes the current, forced awliilc to stay, . 
Murmur and bubble as it shoots awray ; 

Draw then the strongest enntrust to tliat stream. 
And our broad river will before thee seem. 

With ceasclcsi motion comes and goes the tide, 
Flowing, it fills the channel vast and wide ; 

Then back to sea, with strong majestic sv^cep 
It rolls, in ebb yet terrible and deep ; 

Here sarnpirct-banksf and s.ilt-worlf bound the flood, 
There stakes and sea-weeds witlicring on the mud ; 
And higher up, a ridge of all things base, 

Which some strong tide has roll’d upon tlief> place. 

Thy gentle river boasts its pigmy boat, 

Urged on by pains, half grounded, half afloat; • 
While at her stern an angler takes his stands. 

And marks the fish he purposes to land ; 

From that clear space, where, in the cheerful ray 
Of the warm sun, the scaly people play. 

Far other craft our prouder river shows, 

Hoys, pinks, and sloops; brigs, brigantines, and 
snows ; 

Nor angler we on onr wide stream descry. 

But one poor dredger where his oysters lie ; 

He, cold and wet, and driving with the kide. 

Heats his weak arms against his tarry side. 

Then drains the remnant of diluted gin, 

To aid the warmth that languishes withip.t« 
Renewing oft his poor attempts to beat 
His tingling Angers into gathering heat 

He shall again be scon when evening comes, 
And social parties crowd their favourite roomq^ 
Where on the table pipes and papers lie, 

The steaming bow’l or foaming tankard by ; 

*T is then, with all these comforts spread around, 
The^ hear the painful dredger’s welcome sound; 
And few themselves the savoury boon deny, 

The food that feeds, the living luxury. 

Yon is our quay ! those smaller hoys froiQ^iPwn, 
Its various wares, for country-use, bring down ; 
Those laden wagofis, in return, impart 
The country produce to the city mart; 


* The white water-lilv. Nymphsa alba. 
tiThe jointed slauwort. Saheomia is here meant, not tho 
true eampiro, the erithmum mantimum, 
tThesalsola ofbotaoiite. 
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Hark ! to the clamour in that miry road, 

Bounded and narrow’d by yon vessel’s load ; 

The' lumbering wealth she empties round the place, 
Package, and parcel, hogsliead, chest, and case : 
\Vhilc the loud seaman and»thc angry hind, 
Aiingfing in business, bellow to the wind. 

Near these a crew amphibious, in the docks. 
Rear, for the sea, those castles on the stocks : 

See! tlic long keel, which soon the waves must 
p# hide; 

Sec ! the strong ribs which form iPhe roomy side ; 
Bolts yielding slowly to the sturdiest stroke. 

And planks*,jvhich curve and crackle in the smoke. 
Around the whole rise cloudy wreaths, and far 
Bear the warm pimgence of o’er-boiling tar. 

Dabbling on shore half-naked sea-boys crowd. 
Swim round a ship, or swing upon the shroud ; 

Or in a boat purloin’d, with paddles play. 

And grow familiar with the watery way : 

Young though they be, they feel whose sons they 
* are. 

They know what British seamen do and dare ; 
Proud of that fame, they rise and they epjoy 
The rustic wonder of the village-boy. 

Before you bid these busy scenes adieu, 

Behold* the wealth that lies in public view. 

Those far-extended heaps of coal and coke, 

Where ircsh-iiird lime-kilns breathe their stifling 
smoke. 

This shall pass off, and you behold, instead, 

The ftight-fire gleaming on its chalky bed ; 

When from the light-house brighter beams will 
• rise, 

To sfiow the shipman where the shallow lies. 

Thy walks are ever pleasant; every scene 

Is rich in beauty, lively, or serene 

Ricli — is that varied view with woods around, 
Se(ui* from the scat, within the shrubb’ry bound ; 
Where shines the distant lake, and where appear 
From ruins bolting, unmolested deer ; 

Lively — tlie village-green, tlie inn, the place. 
Where the good widow schools her infant race. 
Shops, w^icncc are heard the hammer and the saw. 
And village-pleasures unreproved by law ; 

Then how serene ! w'hcn in your favourite r<iom. 
Gales from your j^sniincs soothe the evening gloom; 
When from your upland paddock you look down. 
And just |)erceive the smoke which hides the town ; 
When weary peasants at the close of day 
Walk to their cots, and part upon the way ; 

V/hen cattle slowly cross the shallow brook. 

And shepherds pen their folds, and rest upon their 
crook. 

We prune our hedges, prime our slender traes. 
And nothing looks untutor’d and at ease ; 

On thd wide heath, or in the flow’ry vale, 

Wq scent the vapours of the sea-bom gale ; 
Bruau-bcaten paths lead on from stile to stile. 

And sewers from streets, the rotd-side banks defile ; 
Our guardcd^fields a sense of ^danger show. 

Where garden-crops with com and clover grow 


The curvature of planka for the aides of a ahip, etc. ie, j am 
informed, now seneraily made by the power of steam. Fire is 
nevertheless still used for boats and vessels of the smaller kind. 


Fences are form’d of wreck and placed around, 
(With tenters tipp’d) a strong repulsive bound ; 
Wide and deep ditches by the gardens run. 

And there in ambush lie the trap and gun ; 

Or yon broad board, which guards each tempting 
prize, 

**Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 

I There stands a cottage with an open door, 

I Its garden undefended blooms before : 

I Her wheel is still, .md overturn’d her stool. 

While the lone widow seeks the ncighb’ririg pool : 
This gives us hope, all views of town to shun — 

No ! hc<v} arc tokens of the sailor son ; 

That old blue jacket, and that shirt of dicck, 

And silken kerchief for the seaman’s neck ; 
Sea-spoils and shells from many a distant shore, 
And furry robe from frozen Labrador. 

Our busy streets and sylvan walks between, 

Fen, marshes, bog and heath all intervene ; 

Here pits of .crag, with spongy, plashy base. 

To some enrich th’ uncultivated space : 

For there are blossoms rare, and curious rush. 

The gale’s rich balm, and sun-dew’s crimson blush. 
Whose velvet leaf with radiant beauty dress’d, 
Forms a gay pillow for the plover’s breast. 

Not distant far, a house commodious made, 
(Lonely yet public stands) for Sunday trade ; * 

Thither, lor this day free, gay parties go. 

Their tea-house walk, their tippling rendezvous ; 
There humble couples sit in corner-bowers. 

Or gaily ramble for th’ allotted hours ! 

Sailors and lasses from the town attend, 

The servant lover, the apprentice-friend ; 

With all the idle social tribes who seek. 

And find their humble pleasures once a week. 

Turn to the watery world ! — but who to thee 
(A wonder yet unview’d) shall paint — the sea ! 
Various and vast, sublime in all its forms, 

When lull’d by zephyrs, or when roused by stormSi 
In colours changing, when from clouds and sun 
Shades after shades upon tlicj surface run ; 
Embrown’d and horrid now, and now serene. 

In limpid blue, and evanescent green ; 

And oft the foggy banks on ocean lie, 

Lift the fair sail, and cheat th’ experienced eye.* 

Be it the summer-noon : a sandy space 
The ebbing tide has left upon its place ; 

Then just the hot and stony beach above, 

Iiight twinkling streams in bright confusion move; 
(For heated thus, the warmer air ascends, 

And with the cooler in its fail contends) — 

•Then the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion ; swelling as it sleeps. 

Then slowly sinking ; curling to the strand. 

Faint, lazy waves o’ercreep the ridgy sand. 

Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 

And back return in silence, smooth and slow. 

Ships in the calm seem anchor’d ; for they glide 
On the still sea, urged solely by the tide ; 


* Of the effect of tlieso mists, known by the name of fo^ 
banks, wonderAil and indeed incredible relationa are given; bat 
I their property of appearing to elevate ships at aea’and to briag 
them in view, is, 1 believe, generally acknowledged. 
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Art thou not present this calm scene before, 

VV’lierc all beside is pebbly Icnj^th of shore, 

And far as eye can reach, it can discern no more ! 

Yet sometimes comes a rnfllinjj cloud to make 
The quiet surface of tlio ocean shake; 

As an awaken’d giant with a frown 

Might show his wrath, and then to sleep sink down. 

View now the winter-storm ! above, one cloud, 
Black and unbroken, all the skies oVrshrond; 

Til’ unwieldy por]X)iKc through the day before 
IJad roll’d in view of boiling men on shore; 

And sonictinies hid and sometimes show’d bis form 
Dark as tli6 cloud, and lurioiis as the storm. 

All where the eye delights, yet dreads to roam. 
The breaking billows cast the flying foam 
Upon the billows rising — all the deep 
Is restless change ; the waves so s well’d and steep, 
Breaking and sinking, and the sunkdi swells, 

Nor one, one moment, in its sfatioh dwells : 

But nearer land you may the billows trace, 

As if contending in their watery chase ; 

May watch the mightiest till the shoal they reach. 
Then break and hurry to their utmost stretch ; 
Curl’d as they come, they strike with furious force, 
And then re-Howing, take their grating course, 
Jlaking the rounded flints, which ages past 
Roll’d by their rage, and shall to ages last. 

Far off the petrel in the troubled way 
Swims with her broqd, or flutters in the spray ; 

She rises oflcn, oflen drops again. 

And sports at ease on the tempestuous main. 

High o’er the restless deep, above the reach 
Of gunner’s hope, vast flights of wild-ducks stretch; 
Far as the eye can glance on either side. 

In a broad space and level line they glide ; 

All in their wedge-like figures from the north. 

Day after day, flight after flight, go forth. 

In-shore their passage tribes of sea-gulls urge. 
And drop for prey jvithin the sweeping surge; 

Oft in the rough opposing blast they fly 
Far back, then turn, and all their force apply, 
While to the storm they give their weak complain- 
ing cry ; 

Or clap the sleek white pinion to the breast. 

And in the restless ocean dip for rest. 

Darkness begins to reign ; the louder wind 
Appals the weak and awes the firmer mind ; 

But frights not him, whom evening and the spray 
In part conceal — ^yon prowler on his way : 

Lo ! he has something seen ; he runs apace, 

As if he fear’d companion in the chase ; 

He sees his prize, and now he turns again, 

Slowly and sorrowing — “Was your search in vain?” 
Gruffly he answers, “ ’T is a sorry sight ! 

A seaman’s body: there’ll be more to-night!” 

Hark ! to those sounds ! they *rc from distress at 
sea: 

How quick they come ! What terrors may there be ! 
Yes, ’t is a driven vessel : I discern « 

Lights, signs of terror, gleaming from the stern ; 


Others behold them too, and from the town 
In various parlies seamen hurry down ; ^ , 

Their Wives pursue, and damsels urged by dread. 
Lest men so dear be into danger led ; • * 

Their head the gown has hooded, and their oall , 
In this sad night is piercing like the squall ; 

They feel their kinds of power, and when they 
meet. 

Chide, fondle, weep, dare,1threatcn, or entreat 

See one poor girl, all terror and alarm, ‘ ^ 

Has fondly seized u|K)n her lover’s arm ; 

“Thou shall not venture;” and he answers “No! 

I will not” — still she cries, “ Tliou shlTlt not go.” * 

No need of this ; not here the stoutest boat 
Can through such breakers, o’er such billows float : 
Yet may they view these lights upon the beach, 
Which yield them hoi)e, whom help can never reach. 

From parted clouds the moon her radiance throwp 
On the wild waves, and all the danger shows ; 

But shows them beaming in her shining vest. 
Terrific splendour! gloom in glory dress’d! . 

This for a^noment. and then clouds again 
Hide every beam, and fear and darkness reign. 

But hear we now those sounds ? Do lights ap- 
pear ^ 

I see them not ! the storm alone I hear . 

And lo ! the sailors horncwtird take their way ; 

Man must endure — let us submit and pray.- ^ 

Such are our winter-views ; but night cornea on — 
Now business sleeps, and daily cares arc gone ; 
Now parties form, and some their friends assiit 
To waste the idle hours at sober whist ; 

The tavern’s pleasure or the concert’s charm 
Unnunihcr’d moments of their sting disarm ; 
Play-bills and open doors a crowd invite, 

To pass off one dread portion of the night ; 

And show and song and luxury combined, 

Tiift off from man this burthen of mankind. 

Others advent’rous walk abroad and meet 
Returning parties pacing through the stre^; 

When various voices, in the dying day. 

Hum in our walks, and greet us in our way ; 

When tavern-lights flit on from room to rooqj » 

And guide the tippling sailor staggeringlioine : 
There as we pass, the jingling bells betray 
How business rises with the closing day : 

Now walking silent, by the river’s side. 

The ear perceives the rippling of the tide ; 

Or measured cadence of the lads who tow 
Some enter’d hoy, to fix her in her row ; 

Or lioyow sound, which from the parish-bell 
To some departed spirit bids farewell ! 

Thus shall you something of our Borough know,^ 
Far as a verse, with Fancy’s aid, can show ; ^ 
Of sea or river, of a quay or street. 

The best dcscriptiori*must be incomplete ; 

But wdien a happier theme succeeds, stfid when 
Men are our subjects and the deeds of man ; 

Then may we find the Muse in happier style, 
Aniitwe may sometimes sigh and sometimes smile- 
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LETTER II. 


THE CHURCH. 

■ ■ FuRtinni eiiim dccnrrere vulox 

FIobcuIuh ant(UHta> inis«i(Kqii<> bruvia-iiinu vita 
Ffirlio ! duiii tiibiiiiUH, diiiii surtu, untrueiiia, puellaa 
PoHCimus, librupii n«<n iiileilrciii nfiitiuriia.- 

JUVENAL. Salir. ix. lin. 126. 
And wh«n at laai thy luve ahull die, * 

Wihihuu receive liia parting bruatli 1 
Wilt (hiiu represa eucli aliUKglui.: Mgh, 

And uhecr^itli Biiii<ea the bed uf death ? 

PERCY. 


•Several Meaningn oftlic word Church — The Build- 
• ing so called, here intended — Its Antiquity aiid| 
Grandeur — Columns and Aisles — 'I’he Tower: 
the Stains made by Time compared with the 
iqock Antiquity of’ the Artist — Progress of Ve- 
getation on such nuildings — Bells — Tombs : oncj 
in decay — Mural Monuments, and tlie Nature of 
their Inscriptions — An Inst.mcc in a departed 
Burgess — Churchyard Graves*— Mourners for 
the Dead — A Story of a betrothed Pair in hum- 
ble Life, and Effects of Grief in the Survivor. 


“ What is a Church ?” — Let Truth and Reason 
speak, . 

They would reply, “ 'I’hc faithful, pure*, niid meek, 
From Christiiin folds, the once selected race, 

Oi'all professions, and in every place.” 

“ Wliatis aChur,ch ?” — “A flock,” our vicar cries, 
“ Whom bishops govern and whom priests advise ; 
Wherein arc various states and due degrees, 

Tfie bench lor honour, and the stall for case ; 

That e’ase be mine, which, after all his cares, 

The pious, peaceful jirchendary shares.” 

“What is a Church?” — Our honest sexton tells, 
“ ’T is a tall building, with a tower and bells ; 
Where prigst and clerk with joint exertion strive 
To keep the ardour of their flock alive; 

That, by his periods eloquent and grave; 

'I'his, responses, ^nd a well-set stave : 

These for me living ; but when life be fled, 

I toll myself the requiem for the dead.” 

*T is to this Church I call thee, and that place 
Where slept our fathers wlicn they’d run their race ; 
We too shall rest, and then our children keep 
Their road in life, and then, firgolten, sleep ; 
Meanwhile tlie building slowly falls away, 

And, like the builders, will in time decay. * 

The old foundation — but it is not clear 
^ WJien it was laid — you care not for the year ; ‘ 

On tl^,4, as parts decay’d by time and storms, 
Arose these various disproportiojj’d forms; 

Yet Gothic, all the learn’d who wsit us 
(And our smali wonders) have aecided thus ; 

“ Yon noble gothic arch,” “ That gothic door ;” 

So have they said ; of proof you ’ll need no more. 

flere large plain columns rise in solemn style* 

, You’d love the gloom they make in cither aisle ; 


When the sun’s rays, enlecbled as they pass, 

(And shorn of spleudou*) through the stoiicd glass» 
Faintly display the figures on tlie floor, 

Which pleased distinctly in their place before. 

But ere you enter, yon bold tower survey. 

Tall and entire, and venerably grey. 

For time has soften’d what was harsh when new. 
And now the stains arc all of sober hue ; 

The living stains which Nature’s hand alone. 
Profuse of lilt*, pours forth upon the stone ; 

For ever growing; where the common eye 
Can but the bare and rocky bed descry ; 

7'heie Science loves to trace Jicr tribes rn|^ute, 

The juiceless foliage, and the tasteless fruit ; 

There she perceives them round the surface creep. 
And while they meet, their due distinction keep ; 
Mix’d but not blended ; each its name retains, 

And these are nature’s ever-during stains. 

And wouldst thou, artist! with thy tints and 
brush, — 

Form shades like these? Pretender, where thy 
blush ? 

In three short hours shall thy presuming hand 
STIi’ cflect of tlirec slow centuries command 'f* 
Thou rnayst thy various greens and greys contrive. 
They are not lichens, nor like aught alive ; — 

But yet proceed, and when thy tints arc lost, 

Fli‘d in IhcWiower, or crumbled by the frost; 
When all thy work is done aw'ay as clean 
As if thou never spread’s! thy grey and green; 
Then mays! thou sec how Nature’s work is done. 
Flow slowly true she lays her colours on ; 

When her least speck upon the hardest flint, 

Has mark and form and is a living tint ; 

And so embodied with the rock, that few 
Can the small germ upon the substance vicw.t 

Seeds, to our eye invisible, will find 
On the rude rock the bed that fits tlieir kind ; 
There, in the rugged soil, they safely dwell, 

I’lll showers and snows the subtle atoms swell, 
And spread th’ enduring foliagp ;-«-thcn we trace 
The freckled flower upon the flinty base ; 

These all increase, till in unnoticed years 
The stony lower as grey with age appears ; 

With coats of vegetation, thinly spread, 

(’oat above coal, the living on tlie dead ; 

These then dissolve to dust, and make a way 
For bolder foliage, nursed by their decay ; 

The long-enduring ferns in time will all • 

Die and depose their dust upon the wall ; 

* If it should be objected, that centuries are not slower than 
hcnirs, because the speed of tunc must be uniform, I would an* 
8wer,tliai 1 iindcrsiand so much, and mean that they are slower 
in no other aiitikie, than because they are not finished so soon. 

^ fThis kind of vegctaiiun, as it begins upon siliceous stones, 
is very thin, and frequently not to be dislinsuisbcd from thosur- 
faro of the flint. The byssns jolilbus of Liiinieus (Irpraria jo- 
liihiis ol the present system), an adbrsivn carmine crust on rocks 
and old buildings, whs, even by Bcieniific nersons, taken for the 
substance on which ii spread. A areal variety of these lainule 
vegetables are to be found on some puts of the const, where 
the tjeach, formed of stones of various kinds, h undisturbed, 
and exiAsrd to evciy rh -nge uf weather ; in this situation, the 
dilfereni species of lichen, in Ihnr difiTorent stages of growth, 
have an appeiiranco initTcsiim; and aKreeable even to those 
who are ignorant of, and indifferent to tlie cause. 
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Where the wing’d seed may rest, till many a flower 
Show Flora’s triumph o’er the falling tower. 

But ours yet stands, and has its bells renown’d 
For size magnificent and solemn sound ; 

Each has its motto : some contrived to tell, 

In monkish rhyme, the uses of a bell ;* 

Such W'ondroiis good, as lew ajneeive could spring 
From ten loud coppers w'hen their clappers swing. 
Enter’d the Church ; we to a tomb proceed. 
Whose names and titles few attempt to read ; 

Old English letters, and those half pick’d out. 
Leave us, unskilful readers, much in doubt : 

Our sons shall see its more degraded stdic ; 

The tomb of grandeur hastens to its fate : 

That marble arch, our sexton’s favourite show, 
With all those riift’’d and painted pairs below ; 

The noble lady and the lord who rest 
Supine, as courtly dame and warrior dress’d ; 

All are departed from their slate sublime, 

Mangled and wounded in their war with time, 
Collcagucd with mischief: here a leg is fled, 

And lo ! tiic baron with but half a head ; 

Midway is clcfl the arch ; the very base 
Is batter’d round and shiflcd from its place. 

Wonder not, mortal, at thy quick decay — 

Sec ! men of marble picce-rncal melt away ; 

When whose the image we no longer read, 

But monuments themselves memorials^* nced.t 

With few such stately proofs of grief or pride 
By wealth erected, is our Church supplied ; 

But we have mural tablets, every size, 

That woe could wish, or vanity devise. 

Death levels man, — the wicked and the just, 
The wise, the weak, lie blended in the dust ; 

And by the honours dealt to every name, 

The king of terrors seems to level fame. 

— Sec I — Iiere lamented wives, and every wife 
The pride and cr)mfort of her husband’s life ; 

Here, to her spouse, with every virtue graced, 

His mournful wi^ow has a trophy placed ; 

And here ’t is doubtVul if the duteous son, 

Or the good father, be in praise outdone. 

This may be nature ; when our friends wc lose, 
Our alter’d feelings alter loo our views ; 

What in their tempers teased us or distress’d, 

Is, with our anger and the dead, at rest ; 

And much we grieve, no longer trial made, 

For that impatience which wc then display’d ; 
Now lo their love and worth of every kiiul 
A soft compunction turns th’ afflicted mind ; 
Virtues neglected then, adored become, 

And graces slighted, blossom on the tomb. 

*T is well ; but let not love nor grief believe 
That we assent (who neither loved nor grieve) 

To all that praise which on the tomb is read, 

To all that passion dictates for the dead ; 

But more indignant, wc the tomb deride. 

Whose bold inscription flattery sells to pride. 


*Tbe several purposes for which boils are used are eifbresscd 
in two Latin versos of this kind, 
t Qdandoquidcni data sunt ipsis qunqiie fata sepulchris. 

JUVENAL. Sat. x, 1. 140. 


Read of this Burgess — on the stone appear' 

How worthy he ! how virtuous! imd how dear! 
What wailing was there when his spirit fled, 

How mourn’d his lady for her lord when dead, 

And tears abundant through the town were sh^d ; 
Sec ! he was liberal, kind, religious, wise, ' * 
And free from all disgrace and all disguise ; * 

IJis sterling worth, which words cannot express, 
Lives witJi his friends, their pride and their distress. 

All this of Jiicob Holmes ? for his the name 
Ho thus kind, liberal, just, religious ? — shame ! ^ 
What is the truth ? Old Jacob married thrice ; 

He dealt in coals, and av’rice was his vice ; 
lie ruled the Borough when his year cainc on, 

And sonic forget, and some arc glad he’s gone; 
For never yet with shilling could he part, 

But when it Icfl his hand, it struck his heart. 

Yet, here will love its last attentions pay, 

And place memorials on these beds of clay, 
liarge level stones lie flat upon the grave, 

And half a century’s sun and tempest brave ; 

But many an honest tear and heartfelt sigh ' 

Have follow’d th^sc who now unnoticed lie ; 

Of these wlmt numbers rest on every side ! 
Without one token left by grief or pride 
7'heir graves soon levcll’d to the earth, and then 
W’ith other hillocks rise o’er other men ; 

Daily the dead on the decay’d arc thrust, 

And generations follow “ dust to dust.” 

Yes ! there arc real mourners — I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, mild, suftering, and serene ; 
Attention (through the day) her duties claim’d, 
And to be useful as resign’d she aim’d : 

Neatly sh(} dress’d, nor vainly seem’d t’ expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect; 

But when her wearied parents sunk to sleep. 

She sought her place to meditate and weep r 
Then to her mind was all the past display’d, 

That liiithlul memory brings to sorrow’s aid : 

For then she thought on one regretted youth, 

Her tender trust, and his unquestion’d truth ; 

In ev’ry place she wander’d, where they’d been, 
And sadly-sacrcd held the parting-scenc ; 

W’hcrc last for sea he took his leave — that place 
With double interest would she nightly trace ; 

For long the courtship was, and he would say, 
Each time he sail’d, — “This once, and then the 
day 

Yet prudence tarried, but when last he went, 
lie drew from pitying love a full consent. 

Happy he sail’d, and great the care she took, 
Tlm^ he should softly sleep, and smartly look ; 
While was his better linen, and his check 
Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 

And every comfort men at sea can know 
W as hers to buy, to make, and to bestow : 

For he to Greenland sail’d, and much she told, 
How he should giArd against the climate’s cold ; 
Yet saw not dangcl' ; dangers he ’d iK^ithstood, 

Nor could she trace the fever in his blood : 

His messmates smiled at flushings in his cheek, 
Aqd he too smiled, but seldom would he speak ;• 
For now he found the daflger, felt the pain, 

With grievous symptoms he could not explain ; 
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Hope was awaken'd, as for home he sail'd, 

But quibkly sank, and never inoro prevail'd. 

He call'd his friend, and prefaced with a sigh 
•rf lover*B message — “ Thomas, I must die : 
M^ulcUl could see my Sally,' and could icst 
"My throbbing temples on her faithful breast, 

•And gazing go ! — if not, this trifle take. 

And* say, till death I wore it for her sake ; 

Yes ! I must die — blow on, sweet breeze, blow on ! 
^Give me one look, before my life be gone. 

Oh ! give me that, and let me not aespair, 

TJne last fond look — and now repeat the prayer.** 

'He had his^ish, had more; I will not paint 
The lovers* meeting : she beheld him faint, — 
With tender fears, she took a nearer view. 

Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew ; 

He tried to smile, and, half succeeding, said, 

“ Yes.! I must die;’* and hope for ever fled. 

.Still long she nursed him : tender thoughts mean- 
*. time 

Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. 
To her he came to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread awajf; 

With him she pray’d, to him his^iible read, , 
Soothed the flint heart, and held the aching head : 
She canic with smiles the hour of pain to cheer; 
Apart she sigh'd ; alone, she shed th^ tear ; 

Then, as if breaking from a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 

One d^y he Jightcr seem’d, and they forgot 
The care, the dread, the anguish of their lot ; 

T^ey s|jokc with cheerfulness, and seem’d to think. 
Yet said not so — “ Perhaps he will not sink 
A sucldcn brightness in his look appear'd, 

A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ; — 

She had been rending in the Book of Prayer, 

And led him forth, and placed him in his chair; 
Lively he seem'd, and spoke of all he knew, 

'riie friendly many, and the fivourite few ; 

Nor one that day did he to mind recall 
But she has treasured, and she loves them all ; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar j^ople — death has made them dear. 

He named his friend, but then his hand she press’d. 
And fondly whisper’d, “ Thou must go to rest ;” 

“ I gV* lie said ; biit as he spoke, she found 
His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound I 
Then gazed alfrightcn'd ; but she caught a last, 

A dying look of love, — and all was past ! 

She placed a decent stone his grave above. 
Neatly engraved — an offering of her love ; 

For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed. 
Awake alike to duty and the dead ; 

She would have grieved, had friends prcsuml^d to 
spare 

The least assistance — ’t was her proper care. , 

'"Here will she come, and on the grave will sit. 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit ; 

But if observer pass, will take Her round. 

And careless «eem, for she woflld not be found; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ. 

While visions please her, and while woes destroy. 

Torbear, sweet maid !,nor be by fancy led, • 
To bold mysterious converse with the dead ; 


For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spirits pain, 
In this sad conflict will disturb thy brain : . 

All have their tasks and trials ; thine are hard. 
But short the time, and glorious the reward; 
Thy patient spirit to thy duties give, 

Regard the dead, but to the living live.* 


LETTER III. 


TOE VICAR— THE CURATE, ETC. 

And telling me thn sov’roign'gt thing on earth 
Was parmncity fur an inward briiisp. 

SIIAKSPEAHE, Neury IV, Part I, Act L 


So gentle, yet so brisk, so wondrous sweet. 

So fit to prattle at a lady's feet. 

CHURCSBILL. 


Much are thn precious hours of youth mispcnt 
In climbinq'k-'tffning’B rugged, steep ascent: 

When to the top the bold adventurer ’s got. 

Be reigns vain monarch of a barren spot ; 

While 111 the vnlo of ignorance below, 

Folly and vice to rank luxiirianct* grow ; 

Bonours and wealth tmur in on every side, 

And proud preferment rolls her golden tide. 

CHURCHILL. 


• VICAR. 

The lately departed Minister of the Borough — ^IIis 
soothing and supplicatory Manncrs—IIis cool 
and timid Affections — No Praise due to such 
negative Virtue — Address to Characters of this 
Kind — The Vicar’s Employments — Ilis Talents 
and moderate Ambition — TTis DLsIike of Inno- 
vation — His mild but ineffectual Benevolence — 
A Summary of his Character. 

CURATE. 

Mode of paying the Borough-ministcr — The Curate 
lias no such Resources — His licarning and Po- 
verty — Erroneous ideas of Ijis Parent — His Feel- 
ings as a Husband and Father — The dutiful Re- 
gard of his numerous family — Ilis Pleasures as 
n Writer, how interrupted — No Resource in the 
Press — Vulgar Insult — His Account of a Literary 
Society, and a Fund for the Relief of Indigent 
Authors, etc. 


WiiERK ends our chancel in a vaulted space, 

Sleep the departed vicars of the place ; 

Of most, all mention, memory, thought are past— 
But take a slight memorial of tho last. 

To what famed college we our Vicar owe, 

To what fair country, let historians show ; 

Few now remember when the mild young man. 
Ruddy and fair, his Sunday-task began ; 


* It has bean observed to mo. that in the first part of the story 
I have represented this young woman as renuned and attentive 
to her duties ; from which it should aopoar that the concluding 
advice is unnccsssary ; but if tho reader will construe the ex- 
preesios *'lo the living live,” into the sense— live entirely for 
them, attend to duties only which are real, and not those im- 
posed by the imagination, I shall have no need to alter the lire 
which terminatco tiie story. 
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Few live to speak of that soil soothing* look 
lie cast around, as he prepared his book ; 

It was a kind of supplicating smile, 

Bui nothing hopeless of* applause, the while; 

And when he finish’d, his corrected pride 
Fell the desert, and yet the praise denied. 

Thus lie his race began, and to the end 
His constant care was, no man to offend ; 

No h.inglily virtues stirr’d his peaceful mind. 

Nor urged the priest to leave the flock behind; 

He was his Master’s soldier, but not one 
'lo lead an army of his martyrs on : 

Fear was his ruling passion ; yet was love. 

Of timid kind, once known liis heart to^nove; 

It led ins patient spirit where it paid 
Its languid offering to a listening maid ; 

She, with her widow’d mother, heard him speak. 
And sought awhile to And what he would seek : 
Smiling he came, he smiled when he withdrew. 
And paid the same attention to the two ; 

Meeting and parting without Joy.^r pain. 

He seem’d to come that he might go again. 

The wondering girl, no prude, but something nice. 
At length was chill’d by his unmciting ice ; 

She found her tortoise held such sluggish pace, 
I'hat she must turn and meet him in the chase : 
This not approving, she withdrew till one 
Came who apjx^ar’d with livelier hope to run; 
Who sought a readier way the heart U> move. 
Than by faint dalliance of unfixing love. 

Accuse me not that I approving paint 
Impatient hope or love without restraint; 

Or think the passions, a tumultuous throng. 

Strong as they arc, ungovernably strong : 

But is the laurel to the soldier due, 

Who cautious comes not into danger’s view ? 
WJiat worth has virtue by desire untried, 

When Nature’s self enlists on duty’s side ? 

7''lic married dame in vain assail'd the truth 
And guarded bosom of the Hebrew youth ; 

But with the daughter of the Priest of On 
Tl’he love was lacfful, and the guard was gone ; 

But Joseph’s fame had lessen’d in our view. 

Had he, refusing, fled the maiden too. 

Yet our good priest to Joseph’s praise aspired, 
At once rejecting what his heart desired ; 

I am escaped,” he said, when none pursued ; 
When none attack’d him, ** I am unsubdued ;” 

** Oh pleasing pangs of love,” he sang again, 

Cold to the joy, and stranger to the pain. 

Ev’n in his age would he address the young, 

** 1 too have felt these Arcs, and they are strong ;” 
But from the time he left his favourite maid. 

To ancient females his devoirs were paid ; 

And still they miss him after morning prayer ; 
Nor yet successor Alls the Vicar’s chair. 

Where kindred spirits in his praise agree, 

A happy few, as mild and cool as lie ; 

The easy followers in the female train. 

Led without love, and captives witliout chain. 

Yc lilies male ! think (as your tea you sip. 
While the town small-talk flows from lip tolip; 
Intrigues half-gathcr’d, conversation-scraps. 
Kitchen-cabala, and nursery-mishaps,) 


If the vast world may not some scene pioduce, 
.Some state where your small talents mrgkt have 
use ; * 

Within seraglios you might harmless meyve, 

’Mid ranks of beauty, and in haunts of lyve ; 
There from loo daring man the treasures gua/d-,- 
An easy duty, and its own reward; •' 

Nature’s soil substitutes, you there might si^ve 
From crime the tyrant; and from wrong the slaye. 

But k‘t applause be dealt in all wc may, . • ^ 

Oiir priest was cheerful, and in season gay; { 
His frequent visits seldom fail’d to please; 

Easy himself, lie sought his ncighhpur’s ease; . 

To a small garden with delight he came. 

And gave succc‘s»ivi; flowers a summer’s fame ; 
These he presented with a grace his own 
To his fair friends, and made their beauties known j 
Not without moral compliment ; how they 
“ liikc flowers were sweet, and must like 'flowers 
decay.” 

Simple he was, and loved the simple truth,' 

Yet had some useful cunning from his youth ; 

A cunnmg never to dislionoiir lent, • 

And ratlicr for ^elcncc thniT conquest meant ; 

’T was fear of power, with some desire to rise, 

But not enough to make him enemies. , 

He ever aim’d to please ; and to offend 
W€^s ever cautious ; for he sought a friend ; 

Yet for the friendship never much would pay, 
Content to bow, be silent, and obey. 

And by a soothing suff’ranec And liis way/ 
Fiddling and Ashing were his arts ; at times 
He alter’d sermons, and he aim’d at rhymes ; ^ 

And his fair friends, not yet intent on cards, 

Oil he amused with riddles and charades. 

Mild were his doctrines, and not one discourse 
Blit gain’d in softness what it lost in force : 

Kind his opinions; he would not receive 
An ill report, nor evil act believe ; 

“ If true, ’I was wrong; but blemish great or small 
Have all mankind ; yeu, sinners arc wc all.” 

If ever fretful thought disturb’d his breast, 

If aught of gloom tliat cheerful mind oppress'd, 

It sprang from innovation ; it was then 
He spake of mischief made by restless men ; 

Not by new doctrines ; never in his life 
Would he attend to controversial strife; 

For sects he cared not : “ They are not of us. 

Nor need we, brethren, tlicir concerns discuss ; 

But His the change, the schism at home 1 feel; 
Ills few perceive, and none have skill to heal : 

Not at the altar our young brctlircn read 
(Facing their flock) the decalogue and creed; 
But^at their duty, in tlieir desks they stand. 

With naked surplice, lacking hood, and band : 
Churches arc now of holy song berefl, 

•And half our ancient customs changed or left ; « 
Few sprigs of ivy are at Chrislmas seen, 

Nor crimson berry tips the holly’s green ; 

Mistaken choirs refuse the solemn strain 
Of ancient Sternhold, which from turs amain 
Comes flying forth from aisle to aisle about, 

Sweet links of harmony and long drawn out.’' 

’ These were to him essentials ; all things new 
He deem’d superfluous, useless, or untrue ; 
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^ 

To all besjpe indi 

Nere th^re kinc 


indifferent, easy, cold, 
kindled, and the woe was told. 


j Habit with him was all the test of truth, 
^TlTmust t>e right : I *ve done it from my youth.” 
Que^ons he answerM in as bi^ef a way, 

“ Ifimust be wrong — it was of yesterday.” 


But in the wearied mind, that all in vain 
Wars witli distress, and struggles with its pain.. 

. His father saw his powers — I *11 give,” quoth he, 
“ My first-born learning ; ’t will a portion be 
I Unhappy gift ! a portion for a son ! 

But all he had : — he learn*d, and was undone ! 


* Though mild benevolence our priest possess*d, 
’T yras* but by wishes or by nvords cxprcss*d : 
Circles in .water, as they wider flow, 

^he less* conspicuous in their progress grow ; 

Va when at last tliey touch upon the shore. 
Distinction ceases, and they’re view’d no more. 
His love, like thftt last circle, all embraced. 

But with effdet that never could be traced. 

Now rests our Vicar. They who knew him best 
Proclaim his- life ’t have been entirely rest ; 
f*ree from all evils which disturb his mind 
Whom studies vex and controversies blind. 
The^rich approved, — of them in awe he stood; 
Thc'poor admired, — they all believed him good : 
The old and serious of his habits spoke ; 

The frajik and youthful loved his pleasant Joke ; 
Mothers approved a safe contented guest. 

And daughters one who back’d cacA small request : 
In him his fiock found nothing to condemn ; 

Him scctdrics liked, — he never troubled them; 

No trifles fail’d his yielding mind to please. 

And all his passions sunk in early ease ; 

Nor one so old has lel\ this world of sin 
More li^elhe -being that he enter’d in. 


Better, apprenticed to an humble trade. 

Had he the cassock for the priesthood made. 

Or thrown the shuttle, or tlio saddle shaped. 

And all these pangs of feeling souls escaped. 

He once had hope — ^liope, ardent, lively, light. 
His feelings pleasant, and his prospects bright : 
Eager of fame, he read, he thought, he wri^c. 
Weigh’d the Greek page, and added note on note ; 
At morn, at evening at his work was he. 

And dream’d what his Euripides would be. 

Then care began ; — he loved, he woo’d, he wed ; 
Hope cheer’d him still, and Hymen blcss’d his bed — 
A Curate’s bed ! then came the woful years ; 

The husband’s ‘terrors, and the father’s tears ; 

A wife grown feeble, mourning, pining, vex’d, 
Witli wants and woes — by daily cares perplex’d ; 
No more a help, a smiling, soothing aid. 

But boding, drooping, sickly, and afraid. 

A kind physician, and without a fee. 

Gave his opinion — “ Send licr to the sea.” 

“ Alas !” thebgood man answer'd, ** can I send 
A friendless woman ? Can I find a friend 7 
No ; I must with her, in her need, repair 
To that new place ; the poor lie every where ; — 
Some priest will pay me for my pious pains 
I He said, he came, and here he yet remains. 


THE CURATE. 

Ask you what lands our pastor tithes ? — Alas ! 
{*601 jew our acres, and but short our grass : 

In some fat pastures of the rich, indeed, 

May roll the single cow or favourite steed ; 

Who, stable-fed, is here for pleasure seen. 

His sleek sides bathing in the dewy green ; 

But these, our hilly heath and common wide 
Yield a slight portion for the parish-guide ; 

No crops luxuriant in our borders stand. 

For hero we plough the ocean, not the land ; 

Still reg.son wills that >ve our pastor pay. 

And custom does it on a certain day : 

Much is the duty, small the legal due. 

And this with grateful minds we keep in view ; 
Each makes his off ’ring, some by habit led. 

Some by the thought, that all men must be fed ; 
Duty and love, and piety and pride, 

Have each their force, and for the priest provide. 

Not thus our Curate, one whom all believe • 
Pious and just, and for whose fate they grieve ; 
All see him poor, but ev’n the vulgar know 
He*merits love, and their respect bestow. 

A man so learn’d you shall but seldom see. 

Nor one so honour’d, so aggrieved as ho ; — 

Not grieved by years alone ; though this appear 
Dark and more^dark ; severer on severe : 

Not in his need, — and yot we all must grant 
How painful *t is for feeling age to want : 

Nor m his body’s sufferings ; yet we know * 
yVhne time has plough’d, there misery loves to sow 


Behold his dwelling ; this poor hut he hires. 
Where he from view, though not from want, retires ; 
Where four fair daughters, and five sorrowing sons. 
Partake his sufferings, and dismiss his duns. 

All join their efforts, and in patience learn 
To want the comforts they aspire to earn ; 

For the sick mother something they’d obtain. 

To soothe her grief and mitigate her pain ; 

For the sad father something tUby^ procure. 

To ease the burden they themselves endure. 

Virtues like these at once delight and press 
On the fond fiither with a proud distress ; 

On all around he looks with care and love, 

Grieved to behold, but happy to approve. 

Then from his care, his love, his grief he steals. 
And by himself an author’s pleasure feels : 

Each line detains him ; he omits not one. 

And all the sorrows of his state are gone,— 

A\aB ! even then, in that delicious hour. 

He feels his fortune, and laments its power. 

Some tradesman’s bill his wandering eyes engage. 
Some scrawl for payment thrust ’twixt page and 
page ; 

Some bold, loud rapping at his humble door, 

Some surly message he has heard before. 

Awake, alarm, and tell him he is poor. 

An angry dealer, vulgar, rich, and proud, 
ThinkI of his bill, and passing, raps aloud ; 

The elder daughter meekly makes him way— 

: ** 1 want my money, and 1 cannot stay : 
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My mill is stopp'd ; what, Miss ! 1 cannot grind ; 
Go tell your father he must raise the wind 
Still trembling, troubled, the dejected maid 
Says, “ Sir ! my father ! — ” and then stops afraid ; 
Ev’n his hard heart is soften'd, and he hears 
Her voice with pity ; he respects her tears ; 

His stubborn features half admit a smile. 

And his tone softens — “ Well ! I '11 wait awhile.” 

Pity ! a man so good, so mild, so meek. 

At such an age, should have his bread to seek ; 

And all those rude and fierce attacks to dread. 

That arc more harrowing than the want of bread ; 
Ah ! who shall whisper to that miscryapeace ! 

And sdy Uiat want and insolence shall cease ? 

“ But why not publish ?”— those who know too 
well. 

Dealers in Greek, arc fearful ’t will not sell ; 

Then he himself is timid, troubled, slow. 

Nor likes his labours nor his griefs to show ; 

The hope of fame may in his'licar/ have place, 

But he has dread and horror of disgrace ; 

Nor has he that confiding, easy way. 

That might his learning and himself display ; 

But to his work he from the world retreats. 

And frets and glories o'er the favourite sheets. 

But see ! the man himself; and sure 1 trace 
Signs of new joy ejculting in that fa^e 
O'er care that sleeps — we err, or we discern 
Life in thy looks — the reason may we leani ? 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ I *m happy, I confess, 

To learn that some are pleased with happiness 
Which others feel — there arc who now combine 
The worthiest natures in the best design. 

To aid the letter'd poor, and soothe such ills as 
mine: 

We who more keenly feel the world's contempt, 
And from its miseries are the least exempt; 

Now hope shall whisper to tlie wounded breast. 
And grief, in soothing expectation, rest 

“ Yes, 1 am Itught that men who think, who feel. 
Unite the pains of thoughtful men to heal ; 

Not with disdainful pride, whose bounties make 
The needy curse the benefits they take ; 

Not with the idle vanity that knows I 

Only a selfish joy when it bestows ; 

Not with o'erbearing wealth, that, in disdain, 

Hurls the superfluous bliss at groaning pain ; 

But these arc men who yield such bless'd relief. 
That with the grievance they destroy the grief ; 
Their timely aid the needy sufferers find, 

I'heir generous manner sootlies the suffering ipind ; 
Theirs is a gracious bounty, form'd to raise 
Him whom it aids ; their charity is praise ; 

A common bounty may relievo distress, 

But whom the vulgar succour, they oppress ; • 

This though a favour, is an honour too. 

Though mercy's duty, yet *t is merit's due ; 

When our relief from such resources rise, | 

All painful sense of obligation dies ; 

And grateful feelings in the bosom wake. 

For 't is their offerings, not their alms, we«take. 

** Long may these founts of charity remain. 

And never shrink, but to be fill'd again ; 


/ . 


True ! to the author tliey are now con'itaed, 

To him who gave the treasure of his nknd, 

His time, his health, and thankless founoTnankin i 
But there is hope that from these founts may 
A side way stream, ^nd equal good bestojv ; 

Good that may reach us, whom the day's dieitoM 
Keeps from the fame and perils of the press ; 

Whom study beckons from the ills of life, ^ • 

And they from study \ melancholy strife ! 

Who then can say, but bounty now sp free, 

And so diffuced, may find its way to me 7 * ^ 

“ Yes ! I may see my decent table yet 
Cheer'd with the nicul that adds not to my debt ; 
May talk of those to whom so much.we owe. 

And guess their names whom yet we may not 
know; 

Bless'd wc shall say arc those who thus can give^* 
And next who thus upon the bounty live ; 

Then shaU I close with thanks my humble meal. 
And feci so well — Oh ! God ! how I shall feelr!” 


( 

^LETTER IV. 


SECT^ AND PROFESSIONS IN RELIGION. 

Rut cast your eyei again, 

And view those errors which new sects main&iin. 

Or which or old disturb'd the Churches* peacefuireif a : 

And we can ooint each period of the linne < 

When they began and who begat the crime; 

Can calculate how long th* eclipse endured ; s 
Who interposed ; whut digits wer^ obscured ; 

Of all which are already paw'd away, 

We knew the rise, the proaress, and decay. 

DR VDExN, Hmd and Panther, Part H. ^ 

Oh ! said the Hmd, how many sons have yon 
Who call yon rnolhor. whom you never knew 1 
But most of them who that relation plead 
Are such ungracious youths as wish you dead ; 

7'hey gape at rich revenues which you hold. 

And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. 

Hind and Panther. 


Sects and Professions in Religion are numerous 
and successive — General Effect of false Zeal — 
Deists — Fanatical Idea of Church Reformers— 
The Church of Rome — Baptists — Swedenbor- 
gians — Universalists — Jews. 

Methodists of two kinds; Calvinistic and Armi* 
nian. 


The Preaching of a Calvinistic Enthusiast — His 
Contempt of licarning — Dislike to sound Mo- 
rality ; why — His Idea of Conversion — His Suc- 
cess and Pretensions to Humility. • ' 


The Arminian Teacher of the older Flock — ^Their 
Notions of tht Operations and Power of Satan 
— Description v)f his Devices — ^^heir Opinion of 
regular Ministers — Comparison of these with 
the Preacher himself— A Rebuke to his Hear- 
ers; introduces a Description of the powerful 
Effects of the Wordse in the early and awaken- 
ing days of Methodism. ^ 
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I Religion ?” — Yes, of every ratfe 
orae portion in our favour'd place ; 
one warm preacher of one growing sect 
«|^ay oyr Borough treats him with neglect : 
^Aequent ^s fashions, they with us appear, 
And^ou might ask, “ How think we for the year!” 
9i^y come to us as riders in a trade. 

And with much art exhibit and persuade. 

Minds are. for sects of various kinds decreed, 

^s tliff'rent soils are form'd for diif’r^nt seed ; 
S|ygp when converted sigh in sore amaze. 

And some are wrapt in joy's ecstatic blaze ; 

Others again wilk change to each extreme. 

They know not why — as hurried in a dream ; 
Unstable they, like water, take all forms. 

Are quick and stagnant, have their calms and 
■ storms ; 

nigh on the hills, they in the sunbeams glow. 
Then miiddily they move, debased and slow ; 

Or cold and frozen rest, and ncitlier rise nor flow. 


Yet none the cool and prudent teacher prize, 

On him they dote who wakes their ecstasies ; 
With passions ready primed such guide thc^ meet. 
And warm and kindle with tli' imported heat ; 

^ is he who wakes the nameless strong desire, 
The melting rapture, and the glowing fire ; 

'T is he who pierces deep the tortured breast. 

And stirs the terrors, never more to resf. 

Opposed to these wc have a prouder kind, 

Rash wikhefut heat, and without raptures blind ; 
These our Glad Tidings unconcern'd peruse, 
Search without awe, and without fear refuse ; 

ThS tru^s, tlie blessings found in Sacred Writ, 
Call forth their spleen, and exercise their wit ; 
Respect from these nor saints nor martyrs gain. 
The zeal they scorn, and they deride tlie pain ; 
And take their transient, cool, contemptuous view. 
Of that which must be tried, and doubtless — may 
be true. 


Friends of our faith we have, whom doubts like 
these. 

And keen remarks, and bold objections please ; 
They grant* such doubts have weaker minds op- 
press'd, 

Till soupd conviction jgavc the troubled rest 


“ But still,” they cry, “ let none their censures 
spare. 

They but confirm the glorious hopes we share ; 
From doubt, disdain, derision, scorn, and lies, 
With five-fold triumph sacred truth shall rise.” 

Yes ! I allow, so truth shall stand at last, 

And gain fresh glory by tlic conflict past : — ^ 

As Scilway-Moss (a barren mass and cold, 

'tocath to the seed, and poison to the fold,) 

The smiling plain and fertile vale o'crlaid, 

Cholced the green sod, and kill'd the springing 
blade ; 

-That changed by culture, may iif time be seen, 
Enrich'd by golilen grain, and p&ture green ; 

And these fair acres rented and enjoy'd. 

May those excel by Solway-Moss destroy'd.* 


irofiifio] 


an account of this extraordinary and interesting event, 
my readers to the JoumaJ; of the year 1772. 


Still must have mourn'd the tenant of the day, 
For hopes destroy'd andf harvests swept away ; 

To him the gain of future years unknown. 

The instant grief and suffering were his own : 

So must 1 grieve for many a wounded heart 
Chill'd by those doubts which bolder minds im- 
part : 

Truth in the end shall shine divinely clear. 

But sad the darkness till those times appear ; 
Contests for truth, as wars for freedom, yield 
Glory and joy to those who gain the field : 

But still the Christian must in pity sigh 

For all who suffer, and uncertain die. 

• 

Here arc, who all the Church maintains Ipprove, 
But yet the Church herself they will not love ; 

In angry speech, they blame the carnal tic. 

Which pure Religion lost her spirit by ; 

What time from prisons, flames, and tortures led, 
She slumber'd careless in a royal bed ; 

To make, they add^.thc Churches' glory shine. 
Should Diocletian reign, not Constantine. 

“In pomp,” they cry, “is England's Church 
array'd, 

lifer cool reformers wrought like men afraid. 

We would have pull’d her gorgeous temples down, 
And spurn'd her mitre, and defiled her gown ; 

We would have trodden low both bench and stall, 
Nor left a tydie remaining, great or small.” 

! Let us be serious — Should such trials come. 

Are they themselves prepared for martyrdom 7 
I It seems to us that our reformers knew 
Th' important work they undertook to do ; 

An equal priesthood they were loth to try. 

Lest zeal and care should with ambition die ; 

To them it seem’d that, take the tenth away. 

Yet priests must cat, and you must feed or pay ; 
Would they indeed, who hold such pay in scorn. 
Put on the muzzle wlien they tread the corn ? 
Would they all, gratis, watch and tend the fold. 
Nor take one fleece to keep them from the cold ? 

• • 

Men are not equal, and 't is meet and right 
That robes and titles our respect excite ; 

Order requires it ; 't is by vulgar pride 
That such regard is censured and denied ; 

Or by that false enthusiastic zeal 

That thinks the spirit will the priest reveal. 

And show to all men, by their powerful speech. 
Who are appointed and inspired to teach ; 

Alas ! could we the dangerous rule believe. 

Whom for their teacher should the crowd receive ? 
Since all the varying kinds demand respect. 

All press you on to join their chosen sect. 
Although but in this single point agreed, 

“ Desert your churches and adopt our creed.” 

Wc know full well how much our forms offend 
The burthen'd papist and the simple friend ; 

Him, who new robes for every service takes, 

And who in drab and beaver sighs and shakes ; 

He on the priest, whom hood and band adorn. 
Looks ipith the sleepy eye of silent scorn ; 

But him I would not for my friend and guide, 
Who views such things with spleen, or wears with 
pride. 
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See next our several sects, — but first behold 
The Church of Rome, who licre is poor and old : 
Use not triumphant rail'ry, or at least, 

Let not thy mother be a whore and beast ; 

Great was her pride indeed in ancient times, 

Yet shall we think of nothing but her crimes ? 
Exulted high above all earthly tilings, 

She placed her foot upon the neck of kings ; 

But some have deeply since avenged the crown. 
And thrown her glory and her honours down ; 

!Nor neck nor ear can she of kings command, 

Nor place a foot upon her owm lair land. 

Among her sons, with us a quiet fc^, 

Obscure: themselves, her ancient state review ; 

And fond and melancholy glances cast 
On power insulted, and on triumph pass'd : 

'i’hey look, they can but look, with many a sigh, 
On sacred buildings doom'd in dust to lie; 

“ On scats," they tell, “ where priests *mid tapers 
dim 

Breathed the warm prayer, or* tuned llie midnight 
hymn ; 

Where trembling fK’nitents their guilt confess’d. 
Where want had succour, and contrition rest ; 
There weary men from trouble found reliefl 
I'licrc men in sorrow found repose from grief : 

To scenes like these the fainting soul retired ; 
^Revenge and anger in these cells expired ; 

By pity sootiicd, remorse lost half her fears. 

And sutlcn’d pride dropp’d penitential tears. 

“ Then convent-walls and nunnery-spires arose. 
In pleasant spots wdiich monk or abbot chose ; 
When counts and barons saints devoted fed. 

And, making cheap exchange, had pray’r for bread. 

“ Now all is lost — the earth where abbeys stood 
Is layman's land, the glebe, the stream, the wood ; 
Ilis oxen low where monks retired to eat, 

His cows repose upon the prior’s scat ; 

And w^anton doves within the cloisters bill. 

Where the chaste votary warr’d with wanton will.” 

Such is the chang-e they mourn ; but they restrain 
The rage of grVcli and passively complain. 

We ’ve Baptists old and new ; forbear to ask 
What the distinction — I decline the task ; 

This I perceive, that when a sect grows old, 
Converts are few, and the converted cold ; 

First comes the hot-bed heat, and while it glows 
The plants spring up, and each with vigour grows ; 
Then comes the cooler day, and though aWhile 
The verdure prospers and the blossoms smile, 

Yet poor the fruit, and form’d by long delay. 

Nor will the profits fqr the culture pay ; 

The skilful gard’ner then no longer stops. 

But turns to other beds for bearing crops. 

Some Swedenborgians in our streets are found. 
Those wandering walkers on enchanted ground ; 
Who in our world can other worlds survey, 

And speak with spirits though confined in clay : 
Of fiible-rnysteries they the keys possess, 

Assured themselves, where wiser men but guess : 
’T is theirs to sec around, about, above, — 

How spirits mingle thoughts, and angels move ; 
Those whom our grosser views from us exclude. 
To them appear — a heavenly multitude ; 




While the dark sayings, scal’d to men ^kO'US, j 
Their priests interpret, and tlieir flocks mscuM. * ' 

But while these gifted men, a favour’d fold,^ - 
New powers exhibil; and new worlds behold ; 

Is there not danger lest their minds confbunc^ 
The pure above them with the gross around ? ,, 
May not tliese Phaetons, who thus contrive 
’Twixt heaven above and earth beneath to drive. 
When from their flaming chariots they descend, 
The worlds they visit in tlieir fancies bledd ? ^ 

Alas ! too sure on both they bring disgrace, 

Their earth is crazy, and tlieir heav’n is base. 

We have, it seems, who treat, and doubtless well 
Of a chastising, not awarding hell ; 

Who arc assured that an offended God 
Will cease to use the thunder and the rod ; 

A soul on earth, by rrime and folly stain’d 
When here corrected has improvement gain’d ; 

In other state still more improved to grow, 

And nobler powers in happier world to know; 
New strength to use in each divine employ. 

And, more enjoying, looking to more joy. 

A pleasing vision ! could we thus be sure 
Polluted souls would be at length so pure ; 

The view is happy, wc may think it just. 

It may be true — but who shall add it must? 

To the ])lam words and sense of sacred writ, 

With all rny heart I reverently submit : 

But where it leaves me doubtful, I’m afraid 
To call conieclure to my reason’s aid ; 

Thy thoughts, thy ways, great God! are not at 
mine, 

And to thy mercy I my soul resign. 

Jews are with us, but far unlike to those. 

Who, led by David, warr’d with Israel’s foes ; 
Unlike to those whom his imperial son 
Taught truths divine — the preacher Solomon : 

Nor war nor wisdom yield our Jews delight ; 
They will not study, and they dare not fight.* 

These arc, with us, a slavish, knavish crew. 
Shame and dishonour to the name of .few ; 

The poorest masters of the meanest arts, 

With cunning head, and cold and cautious hearts 
They grope their dirty way to petty gains^ 

While poorly paid for their nefarious pains. 

Amazing race! deprived of land and laws, 

A general language, and a public cause ; 

With a religion none can now obey, 

With a reproach that none can take away : 

A people still, whose common ties are gone ; 

Who, mix’d witli every race, are lost in none. 

What said tlieir prophet ? — “ Shouldst thou di* 
obey. 

The Lord shall take thee from thy land away 
Thou shalt a by-word and a proverb be, 

And all shall wAidcr at thy woes and thee ; 
Daughter and soA shalt thou, while captive have. 
And see them made the bond-maia an^ the slave ; 


^ * Some may object to thii aseertion : to whom 1 begi^cave tc 
angwer, that 1 do not use the word Jight in the lenae of^e Jevi 
Mendoza. ^ . 
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He, Vrhim thou Icavest, the Lord thy God, shall 

. W|ir to thy country on on eagle- wing ; 

'^people strong and dreadful to behold, 

*Styn t« tlie young, remorseless to the old ; 

IVftisters wliosG speech thou cans! not understand, 
By cruel signs shall give the harsh command ; 
Doubtful of life shalt thou by night, by day, 

F-or grief, and dread, and trouble pine away ; 

Thy evening wish, — WouUl God ! I saw the sun ; 
■Thy ■morning sigli, — Would God^ the day were 
• done. 

Thus shalt tliou suffer, and to distant times 
Regret thy misery, and lament thy crimes.”* 

A part there are, whom doubtless man might trust, 
Worthy as wealthy, pure, religious, just; 

They who with patience, yet with rapture look 
On the strong promise of the sacred book: 

As unfulfiH’d th’ endearing words they view. 

And blind to truth, yet own their prophets true 
Wbll pleased they look for Sion’s coming state, 

Nor think of Julian’s boast and Julian’s fate.t i 

More might I add ; I iniglit describe flic flocks 
Made by seceders from the ancidht stocks ; , 

"^Wbse who will not to any guide submit. 

Nor find one creed to their conceptions fit — 

Each sect, they judge, in something goes astray. 
And every church has lost the certain way ; 

Then for themselves they carve out creed and laws. 
And weigh .their atoms, and divide their straws. 

A sect remains which, though divided long 
In hostile parties, both arc fierce and strong, 

And fcilo each enlists a warm and zealous throng. 
Soon as they rose in fame, the strife arose. 

The CJalvinistic these, tli* Arminian those ; 

With Wesley some remain’d, the remnant Whit- 
field chose. 

Now various leaders both the parlies take, 

And the divided hosts their new divisions make. 

See yonder preacher ! to his people pass, 

Borne up and swell’d by tabernacic-gas ; 

Much h(^ discourses, and of various points. 

All unconnected, void of limbs and joints ; 

He rails, persuades, explains, and moves the will. 
By Acrce bold words, and strong mechanic skill. 


“ Hark to the churchman : day by day he cries* 
‘ Children of men, be virtuous and be wise ; 

Seek patience, justice, tcinp’rance, meekness, truth ; 
In age be courteous, be sedate in youth.* — 

So they advise, and when such things be read, 

How can we wonder that their flocks are dead ? 

“ The heathens wrote of virtue, they could dwell 
On such light points ; in them it might be well, 
They might for virtue strive ; but 1 maintain, 

Our strife for virtue would be proud and vain. 
When Samson carried Gaza’s gates so far. 

Lack’d lie a helping hand to bear the bar ? 

Thus th%most virtuous must in bondage groan: 
Samson is grace, and carries all alone.* • 

“ Hear you not priests their feeble spirits spend. 
In bidding sinners turn to God, and mend ; 

To check their passions and to walk ariglit, 

'Fo run the race, and fight the glorious fight T 
Nay more — to pray, to study, to improve, 

To grow in goodness, to advance in love ? 

“ Oh ! babes and sucklings, dull of heart and slow* 
Can grace lie gradual ? — Can conversion grow ? 
The work is done by instantaneous call ; 

(converts at once are made, or not at all ; 

Nothing is lell to grow, reform, amend ; 

The first emotion is the movement’s end : 

If once forgiven, debt can be no niore ; 

1 If once adapted, will the heir bo poor? 

The man who gains the twenty-thousand prize. 
Docs he by little and by little rise ? 

There c.m no fortune for the soul be made. 

By peddling cares and savings in her trade. 

** Why arc our sins forgiven ? — Priests reply, 

— ‘ Rccause by faith on mercy we rely ; 

Because, believing, we repent and pray.* — 

Is this their doctrine ? — then they go astray : 

We ’re pardon’d neither for belief nor deed. 

For faith nor practice, principle nor creed ; 

Nor lor our sorrow for our former sin, 

Nor for our fears when better thoughts begin ; 

Nor prayers nor penance in tjic^ausc avail. 

All strong remorse, all soft contrition fail ; — 

It is the call I till that proclaims us free. 

In darkness, doubt, and bondage we must be ; 

Till that assures us, wc ’vc in vain endured. 

And all is over wlien we ’re once assured. 


“ That Gospel, Paul with zeal and love main, 
tain’d. 

To others lost, to you is now explain’d ; 

No worldly learning can these points discuss, 
Books teach them not as tlicy are taught to us * 
Illiterate call us ! let tlicir wisest man 
Draw forth his thousands as your teacher can : 
They give their moral precepts ; so, they sa^, 
i Did Epictetus once, and Seneca ; 

One was a slave, and slaves we all must be, , 
Until the Spirit comes and sets us free. 

Yet hear you nothing from such men but works ; 
They make the Christian serviCe like the Turks’. 


* Bee tho*Book of Deuteronomy, chapter zxvii. and vahoua 
other places. 


‘tJBis boast, that he would rebuild the Temple of Jerusolem 
hisMte (whatever becomes of the miraculous part of the story,) 
he died before the foundation was laid. 


“ This is conversion : — First there comes a cry 
Which utters, * Sinner, thou ’rt condemn'd to die 
Then tlie struck soul to every aid repairs. 

To church and altar, ministers and prayers ; 

In vain she strives, — involved, ingulf’d in sin. 

She looks for hell, and seems already in : 

When in this travail, the new birth comes on, 

And in an instant every pang is gone ; 

The mighty work is done without our pains,— 
Claim but a part, and not a part remains. 

“ All this experience tells the soul, and yet 
These moral men their pence and farthings set 
Against the terrors of the countless debt ; \ 

^ 

* Whoover has attended to the books or preaching 
enthusiastic people, must have observed much of this 
absurd and foolish application of scripture history : it 
them as roasoning. 
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But Buch compounders when they come to jail. 
Will find that virtues never serve as bail. 

“ So much to duties : now to learning look, 

And see their priesthood piling book on book ; 

Yea, hooks of infidels, we’re told, and plays. 

Put out by heathens in the wink'd-on days 
The very letters are of crooked kind,' 

And show the strange per\crsLness of their mind. 
Have 1 this learning i When tlic Lord would speak, 
Tliink yo he needs the I^atiii or the Greek ? 

And lo ! with all their learning, when they rise 
To preach, in view the ready sermon lies; 

Some low-prized stutf they purchased at the stalls. 
And more^like Seneca’s than mine or Paul’s : 
Children of bondage, how should they explain 
The spirit’s freedom, while they wear a cliain ? 
They study w'ords, for meanings grow perplex’d, i 
And slowly hunt for truth from text to text, | 

Through Greek and Hebrew: — we the meaning 
seek 

Of that within, who every tongue can speak : | 

This all can witness ; yet the more 1 know, 

The more a meek and humble mind 1 show. 

“ No ; lot the pojKJ, the high and mighty priest. 
Lord to the poor, and servant to the beast ; 

Let bisliops, deans, and prebendaries swell 
With pride and fatness till tlieir hearts rebel : 

7 ijf» meek and modest — If I could be proud. 

This crowded meeting, lo ! th’ amazing Crowd ! 
Your mute attention, and your meek respect. 

My spirit’s fervour, and ray words’ effect. 

Might stir th’ unguarded soul ; and oil to me 
The tempter speaks, whom I compel to ficc ; 

He goes in fear, for he my force has tried, — 

Such is my power ! but can you call it pride 7 

“ No, fellow-pilgrims ! of the things I’ve shown 
I might be proud, were they indeed my own ! 

But they arc lent ,* and well you know the source 
Of all tliat’s mine, and must confide of course ; 
Mine ! no, I err ; ’t is but consign’d to me. 

And 1 am nought but steward and trustee.” 


Far other doctrines yon Arminian speaks : 
“Seek grace,” he cries, “for he shall find who 
seeks.” 

This is the ancient stock by Wesley led ; 

They the pure body, he the reverend head : 

All innovation they with dread decline. 

Their John the elder, was the John divine. 

Hence, still their moving prayer, the melting hymn. 
The varied accent, and the active limb ; 

Hence that implicit faith in Satan’s might. 

And their own matchless prowess in the fight 
In every act they sec that lurking foe. 

Let loose awhile about the world to go ; 

A dragon flying round the earth, to kill 
The heavenly hope, and prompt the carnal will ; 
Whom sainted knights attack in sinners’ cause. 
And force the wounded victim from his paws ; { 

Who but for them would man’s whole race subdue, 
"lElljUkOt a hireling will the foe pursue. 

jMfhvr me one churchman who will rise and {fray 
4|Hmgh half the night, though lab’ring all the day, 
iPStys abounding — show me him, 1 say 


: i 

Thus cries the preacher, and he adds, “ their sheep 
Satan devours at leisure as they Bleep. • 

Nut so with us ; We drive him from ilic fold, 

For ever barking and for ever bold ; • 

While they securely slumber, all bis schema 
Take full eifcct, — the devil never dreams : *. 

Watchful and changclul through the world he goeB,c 
And lew can trace this deadliest of their foes ; , 

But 1 detect, and at his work surprise 
The subtle serpent under all disguise. 

*> 

“Thus to man’s soul the foe of souls will speak;' 
— ‘ A saint elect, you can have nought lo seek ; 

I Why all tliis labour in so plain a ca;.e, 

SucFi care lo run, when certain of the race ?’ 

All this he urges to the carnal will. 

He knows you’re slotliful, and would have you 
still : 

Be this your answer, — ‘ Satan, I will keep 

* Still on the watch till you are laid asleep.’ 

Thus loo the Christian’s progress he ’ll retard ’ 
‘The gates of mercy are for ever barr’d ; 

And that with bolts so driven and so stout, 

Ten Ihous ind workmen cannot wrench them out.’ 
To this deceit yoij,havc but one reply, — 

Give to the father of all lies, the lie. s 

“ A sister’s weakness he ’ll by fits surprise, 

Ilis her wild laughter, his her piteous erics ; 

And should a pastor at her side attend, 

He ’ll use her organs to abuse her friend : 

7’hese arc possessions — unbelieving wits * - 
Impute them all to nature : ‘ They ’re her fits, 
'Caused by commotions in the nerves and brains;’— 
Vain talk! but they’ll be fitted for their puirn. 

“ These arc in part the ills the foe has wrought, 
And these the churchman thinks not worth his 
thought ; 

They bid the troubled try for peace and rest. 
Compose their n finds, and be no more distress’d; 

As well might they command the passive shore 
To keep secure, and be o’erfiow’d no more ; 

To the wrong subject is their skill applied, — 

To act like workmen, they should stem th^ tide. 

“These are the church.physicians ; they are paid 
With noble fees for their advice and aid ; 

Yet know they not the inward pulse to feel, 

To ease the anguish, or the womid to heal. 

With the sick sinner, thus their work begins, 

* Do you repent you of your former sins ? 

Will you amend if you revive and live ? 

And, pardon seeking, will yon pardon give 7 
Have you belief in wh.at your Lord has done, 

•And a^e you thankful ? — all is well, my son.’ 

“ A way far different ours — we thus surprise 
A ^oul with questions, and demand replies ; 

“ ‘ How dropp’d you first,’ I ask, ‘ the legal yoke 7 
What the first word<lhe living Witness spoke 7 
Perceived you thundors roar and lightnings shine. 
And tempests gathering ere the birth uivinc ! 

Did fire, and storm, and earthiiuake all appear 
Before that still small voice, MVTuit dost thou hei^7 , 
Hast thou by day and night^nd soon and late, 
Waited and watch’d before AdmissioD’gate ; 
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And BO a pilgrim and a soldier pass'd 
To ^ion's lull through battle and through blast ? 
T||cn in thy way didst thou thy foe attack, 

madiJst thou proud Apollyon turn his back ?* 

“ JIcaA-searching tilings al'e these, and shake 
, * tJio mind. 

Yea, like the rustling of a mighty wind. 

V Thus would I ask : — * Nay, let me question now, 
Hgw sink my sayings in your bosom ? how ? 

;4£eel you a quiekcniiig ? drops the sibject deep 7 
Stupid and stony, no ? you *re all asleep ; 

Jiistless and lazy, waiting for a elose, 

Asf if atchurch-*-Do I allow repose ? j 

Am I a legal minister ? do I ! 

With form or rubriek, rule or rite comply ? ! 

Then whenee this quiet, tell me, 1 beseech ? 

One might believe you heard your rector preach. 
Or his assistant dreamer : — Oh ! return. 

Ye. times of burning, when tlie heart would bum ! 
No<v hearts are ice, and you, my freezing fold. 
Have spirits sunk and sad, and bosoms stony cold.* 


“ Oh ! now -again for those prevailing powers. 
Which once began this mighty w^rk of ours ; 

the wide held, God's temple, was the place. 
And birc^p flew by to catch a breath of grace ; j 
When 'mid his timid iViciids and threatening foes. 
Our zealous chief like Paul at Athens rose : 

When with infernal spite and knotty clubs. 

The ill-one arm'd his scoundrels and his scrubs ; 
And tliere were flying all around the spot 
Brands at tlie preacher, but they touch'd hind not ; 
‘Shakes brought to smite him, threaten'd in his cause, 
And htigucs, attuned to curses, roar'd applause ; 
Louder and louder grew his awful tones. 

Sobbings and sighs were heard, and rueful groans ; 
Soft women fainted, prouder man express'd 
Wonder and wo, and butchers smote the breast; 
Eyes wept, ears tingled ; stiffening on each head. 
The hair drew back, and Satan howl'd and fled. 

** In that soft season wlien the gentle breezo 
Rises all round, and swells by slow degrees ; 

Till temp^ts gather, when through all the sky 
The thunders rattle, and the lightnings fly ; 

When rain in torrents woo<l and vale deform. 

And all is horror, hyrricane, and storm : 


“ So, when the preacher in that glorious time. 
Than clouds more melting, more than storm sub- 
lime. 

Dropp'd the new word, there came a charm around ; 
Tremors and terrors rose upon the sound ; 

The stubborn spirits by his force he broke. 

As the fork'd lightning rives the knotted oak : 
Fear, hope, dismay, all signs of shame or graoe, 
^Chain'd every foot, or featured every face ; 

Then took his sacred trump a louder swell. 

And now they groan'd, they sicken'd and they felP; 
Again he sounded, and we heard the cry 
Of the word-wounded, as about^o die ; 


Further and further spread thqpconquering word. 
As loud he crTcd, — ‘ the battle of the Lord !’ 

Ev'n those apart who were the sound denied, 
FellAown instinctive, and in spirit died. 
No/staid ye yet — his eye, his frown, his speech, 
ypS very gesture had a power to teach ; 


With outstretch'd arms, strong voice, and piercing 
call. 

He w’on the field, and made the Dagons fall ; 

And thus in triumph took his glorious way. 
Through scenes of horror, terror, and dismay." 


LETTER V. 


ELECTIONS. 

Say then which cinsa to greater folly stoop, 

Thi^reat iii promise, or the poor in hope 1 

Be brave, for your leader is brave, and vows reformiflion ; there 
shall be III England seven halfpenny loaves sold fur ii penny : 
and the three-houped put shall liavo ten hoops. 1 will make 
itielony to drink small beer: all shall eat and drink on my 
score, and I will apparel them all in one livery, that they may 
agree like brothers ; and they shall all worship mo as their 
lord. 

SlIAKSPEARE’S Ilenrij VI. 


The Evils of the Contest, and liow in part to be 
avoided — 'riie Miseries endured by a Friend of 
^ the Candidate — The various Liberties taken with 
him, who has no personal interest in the Success 
— The unreasonable Expectations of Voters— 
The censures of the opposing Party — ^The Vices 
as well ajf Follies shown in such Time of CdB"^ 
test — Plans and Cunning of Electors Evils 
which remain after the Decision, opposed in vain 
by the efforts of the Friendly, and of the Suc- 
cessful ; among whom is the Mayor — Story of 
his Advancement till he was raised to the Go- 
vernment of the Borough — These Evils not 
to be placed in Balance with the Liberty of the 
People, but arc yet Subjects of just Complaint. 


Y Es, our Election 's past, and we 've been free, 
Somewhat as madmen without keepers be ; 

And such desire of freedom has been shown, 

That both the parties wish'd her all their own : 

All our free smiths and cobbles the town 
Were loth to lay such pleasant freedom down; 

To put the bludgeon and cockade aside, 

And let us pass unhurt and undefied. 

True ! you might then your party's sign produce, 
And so escape with only half the abuse ; 

With half the danger as you walk'd along. 

With rage and threatening but from half the throng : 
This you might do, and not your fortune mend, 

For where you lost a foe, you gain'd a friend : 

And to distress you, vex you, and expose, 
Election-friends are worse than any foes ; 

The party -curse is with the canvass past, 

But party-friendship, for your grief, will last. 

Friends of all kinds, the civil and the rude, 

Who humbly wish, or boldly dare to intrude ; 
These beg or take a liberty to come 
(Friends should be flee,) and make your house 
their home; 

They know that warmly you their cause espouse, 
And tome to make their boastings and their bows : 
You scorn their manners, you their word^ mistrust,* 
But you must hear them, and tliey know you must 
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One plainly sees a friendship firm and true. 
Between the noble candidate and you ; 

So humbly begs (and states at large the case,) 

“ You *11 think of Bobby and the little place.** 

Stirting his shame by drink, a wretch will come, 
And prate your wife and daughter from the room : 
In pain you hear him, and at heart despise. 

Yet with heroic mind your pangs disguise ! 

And still in patience to the sot attend, 

To show what man can bear to serve a friend. 

One enters hungry — not to be denied, 

And takes his place and jokes — “ We ’re of a side.” 
Yet worse, the proser who, upon the strength 
Of his orfe vote, has talcs of tlirce hours’ length; 
TJiis sorry rogue you hear, yet with surprise 
Start at his oaths, and sicken at his lies. 

Then comes there one, and tells in friendly way. 
What the opponents in their anger say ; 

All that through life has vex’d you, all abuse. 

Will this kind friend in pure regard produce ; 

And having througli your own offences run. 

Adds (as appendage) what your friends have done. 

Has any female cousin made a trip 
To Gretna-Green, or more vexatious slip ? 

Has your wife’s brother, or your uncle’s son 
Done aught amiss, or is he thought t* have done ? 

there of all your kindred some who Jack 
Vision direct, or have a gibbous back ? 

From your unlucky name may quips and puns 
Be made by these upbraiding Goths and Huns ? 
To some great public character have you 
Assign’d the fame to worth and talents due. 

Proud of your praise ? — In this, in any case. 
Where the brute-spirit may affix disgrace, 

^^lesc friends will smiling bring it, and the while 
You silent sit, and practise for a smile. 

Vain of their power, and of their value sure, 
They nearly guess the tortures you endure ; 

Nor spare one pang — for they perceive your heart 
Goes with the cause ; you ’d die before you ’d start ; 
Do what they ni»y, tiiey ’re sure you ’ll not offend 
Men who have pledged their honours to your friend. 

Those friends indeed, who start as in a race. 
May love the sport, and laugh at this disgrace ; 
They have in view the glory and the prize, 

'lor heed the dirty steps by which they rise : 

3ut we their poor associates lose tbc fame, 

Though more than partners in the toil and shame. 

Were this the whole; and did the time produce 
lut shame and toil, but riot and abuse ; 

Ve might be then from serious griefs exempt, 
md view the whole with pity and contempt 
Jas ! but here the vilest passions rule ; 
t is Seduction’s, is Temptation’s school ; 
fhere vices mingle in the oddest ways, 

'he grossest slander and the dirtiest praise : 
lattcry enough to make the vainest sick, 
nd clumsy stratagem, and scoundrel trick ; 
ay more, your anger and contempt to cause, 
liifpe, while they fish for profit, claim applause ; 
|fed, bought, and bound, they banish sliamd and 
fear; , 

lU 70U they’re staunch, and have a soul sincere ; 


[Then talk of honour, and if doubt's express’d. 
Show where it lies, and smite upon the breast. . 

Among these worthies, some at first declare ^ 
For whom they vole he then has most to spar^; 
Others hang off — when coming to the post 
Is spurring time, and then he ’ll spare the most ; ^ 
While some demurring, wait, and find at last 
Tl)c bidding languish, svnd the market pass’d)** ^ 
These will affect all bribery to condemn, . 

And be it Satap laughs, he laughs at them. * 

Some too arc pious — One desired the Lord 
To tench him where “ to drop his little word ; . 

To lend Jiis vote, where it will proftt best; 
Promotion came not from the east or west ; 

But as their freedom had promoted some, 

He should be glad to know which way *t would 
come, ^ 

It was a naughty world, and where to sell 
His precious charge, was more than he could tell.” 

“ But you suecceded — true, at mighty cost. 

And our good friend, I fear, will think he ’s lost : 
Inns, liofses, chaises, dinners, balls, and note's ; 
What fill’d tlieirj^purscs, and what drench’d their 
throats ; * 

The private pension, and indulgent leasc,T- 
Have all been granted to these friends who fleece; 
Friends who'will hang like burs upon his coat, 
And boundless judge the value of a vote. 

And though the terrors of the time be pass’d, 
There still remain the scatterings of the blast ; 
'The boughs arc parted that entwined before, 

And ancient harmony exists no more ; % 

The gusts of wrath our peaceful scats deform. 

And sadly flows the sighing of the storm : 

Those who have gain’d are sorry for the gloom, 
But they who lost, unwilling peace should come ; 
There open envy, here suppress’d delight, 

Yet live till time shall better thoughts excite, 

And so prepare us, by a six-years* truce. 

Again for riot, insult, and abuse. 

j Our worthy mayor, on the victorious f^rt, 

Cries out for peace, and cries with all his heart ; 
He, civil creature ! ever does his best, 

To banish w^rath from every vojer’s breast ; < 

“ For where,” says he, with reason strong and plain, 
“Where is the profit? what will anger gain ?” 

His short stout person he is wont to brace 
In good brown broad-cloth, edged with two-inch 
lace, 

When in his scat ; and still the coat seems new. 
Preserved by common use of seaman’s blue. 

Ht^was a Asher from his earliest day, 

And placed his nets within the Borough’s bay ; 
Where by his skates, his herrings, and his soles, 
He lived, nor dream’d of corporation-doles ; * . • 

* I nm informed that^ome explanation ia here necesaary, 
though I am ignorant for«vhat ciaaa of my readera it ran be re- 
quired. Some corporate bodies have actual^roperty, aa ap- 
poarahy their receiving renta; and they obtain mAney on the 
admiRsion of members into their society : this they rnai^sw- 
fully^haro perhapa. There are, moreover, other dolrs. o^tHl 
greater value, of which it ia not necessary for me to explaiiwia 
nature, or to inquire into the legality. 
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But toiling saved, and saving, never ceased 
Till ]ie.had box*d up twelve score pounds at least : 
Hkk new not money's power, but judged it best 
JSJif in trunk to let his treasure rest ; 

^elTto ajriend complain’d : ‘iSad charge, to keep 
^ (Aany pounds, and then 1 cannot sleep 
“ Then put it out,” rcolied the friend : — “ What ! 
give 

My. money up ? why then 1 could not live.” 

“Nay, but for interest place it in liis hands, 
."Wnpii^givc yon mortgage on his h9use or lands.** 
“ On but,” said Daniel, “ that *8 a dangerous plan ; 
He may be robb’d like any other man 
“ Still he is bouild, and you may be at rest. 

More safe tile money than within your chest ; 

And you’ll receive, from all deductions clear, 

Five pounds for every hundred, every year.” 
yVhat good in that?” quoth Daniel, “ for ’t is plain. 
If part .1 take, there can but part remain 
“ What! you, my friend, so skill’d in gainful things, 
Have you to learn what interest money brings ?” 

“ Not so,” said Daniel, “ perfectly 1 know. 

He’s the most interest who has most to show.” 

“ Truer! and he’ll show the more, the more lie lends; 
I’hus he his weight and consc(juc^cc extends ; 

who borrow must restore each sum, 

Aii'd pay for use — ^Whal, Daniel, art thou dumb?” 
For much amazed was that good man — “ Indeed !” 
Said he with gladd’ning eye, “ will money breed? 
How have I lived ! I grieve, with all my heart. 

For my late knowledge in this precious art ; — 
Five p^jnds ior every hundred will he give 7 
And llicn the liundrcd? — I begin to live.” 

Sr^lic began, and other means he found. 

As he ^ent on, to multiply a pound : 

Though blind so long to interest, all allow 
That no man better understands it now : 

Him in our body-corporate wc chose. 

And once among us, he above us rose ; 

Stepping from post to post, he reach’d the chair, 
And there he now reposes — that ’s the mayor. 

But ’t is not he, ’t is not the kinder few. 

The mild, the good, who can our peace renew ; 

A pecvishluimour swells .in every eye. 

The warm arc angry, and the cool arc shy ; 
Thcre^is no more the social board at whist. 

The good old partrnA's are with scorn dismiss’d ; 
No more wiUi dog and luntern comes the maid. 

To guide the mistress when the rubber ’s play’d ; 
Sad shills are made lest ribands blue and green 
Should at one table, at one time be seen : 

On care and merit none will now rely, 

’T is party sells, what party-friends must buy; 
The warmest burgess wears a bodger’s coat. 

And fashion gains less int’rcst than a vote ; * 
Uncheck’d the vintner still his poison vends, 

^'or he too votes, and can command his friends. 


If w’c could warm and angry men persuade. 
No more man’s common comforts to invade; 
And that old ease and harmony re-seat 
In all our meetings, so in joy to meet ; 
Much would of glory to the Muse ensue. 
And our good Vicar would have less to do. 


LETTER VI. 


PROFESSIONS— LAW. 

Quid legca une moribua * 

VansB proficiunt ? 

HORACE. 


VsB ! misero mihi, mea nunc fneinora 
Aperiuntur, clam auw speravi fore. 

MANILIUS. 


Trades and Professions of every Kind to be found 
in the Borough — Its Seamen and Soldiers — i 
Law, the Danger of the Subject — Coddrington’s 
Ollcnce — Attorneys increased; their splendid 
# Appearance, how supported — Some worthy Ex- 
ceptions — Spirit of Litigation, how stirred up — 
A Boy articled as a Clerk ; his Ideas — How this 
[ Profession perverts the Judgment — Actions 
I pear thrusgh this Medium in a false Light-— 
Success from honest Application — Archer, a 
worthy Character — Swallow, a Character of dif- 
ferent Kind — Ilia Origin, Progress, Success, etc. 


“Trades and Professions” — these are themes 
the Muse, 

Tiefl to her freedom, would forbear to choose ; 

But to our Borough they in truth belong, 

And we, perforce, must take them in our song. 

Be it then known that wc can boast of these 
In all denoininutions, ranks, degrees ; 

All whom our numerous wants^thjjpugh life supply, 
Who soothe us sick, attend us when wc die. 

Or for the dead their various talents try. 

Then have w'e those who live by secret arts. 

By hunting fortunes, and by stealing hearts ; 

Or who by nobler means themselves advance ; 

Or who subsist by charity and chance. 

Say, of our native heroes shall 1 boast. 

Born in our streets, to thunder on our coast, 

Our Borough-seamen ? Could the timid Muse 
More patriot-ardour in their breasts infuse ; 

Or could she paint their merit or their skill, 

She wants not love, alacrity, or will ; 

But needless all, that ardour is their own. 

And for their deeds, themselves have made theni 
known. 


But this admitted ; be it still agreed. 
These ill cfTects from noble caiiiK proceed ; 
Though like some vile excrescwiccs they be. 
The tree thcy*spring from is a sacred tree, 
And hs true prepuce, strength and liberty. 


i 


et if wc could th’ at^ndant ills suppress. 
If' wc could make tlic sum of mischief less ; 


I Soldiers in arms ! Defenders of our soil ! 

Who from destruction save us ; who from spoil 
Protect the sons of peace, who traffic, or who toil ; 
Would I could duly praise you ; that each deed 
Your foes might honour, and your friends might 
i%ad : 

This too is needless ; you’ve imprinted well 
Your powers, and told what I should feebly tell : 
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Beside, a Muse like mine, to satire prone, 

Would fail in themes where there is praise alone. 
— Law shall 1 sing, or what to Law belongs ? 

Alas ! there may be danger in such songs ; 

A foolish rhyme, is sa^, a trilling thing, 

'Ji’Jie law ibuiid treason, tor it touch’d the king. 
But kings have mercy, in these happy times, 

Or surely one had suftbr’d lor his rhymes ; 

Our glorious Edwards and our Honrys bold. 

So touch’d, had kept the reprobate in hold ; 

But he escaped, — nor fear, thank Hcav’n, have I, 
Who love my king, for such offence to die. 

But I am taught the danger would be much. 

If these poor lines should one attorney Viuch — 
(One of 4hosG limbs of law wlio ’re always here ; 
The heads come down to guide them twice a year.) 
I might not swing indeed, but he in sport 
Would whip a rhymer on from court to court; 
Stop him in each, and make Jiim pay for all 
The long proceedings in that dreaded Hall : — 
Then let my numbers flow discreetly on. 

Warn’d by the fate of luckless Coddrington,* 

Lest some attorney (pardon me the name) 

Should wound a poor solicitor for fame. 

One man of law in George the Second’s reign , 
Was all our frugal fathers would maintain ; 

He too was kept for forms ; a man of peace, 

To frame a contract, or to draw a lease : 

•xre' had a clerk, with whom he used to^write 
All the day long, with whom he drank at night ; 
Sparc was his visage, moderate his bill, 

Ajid he so kind, men doubted of his skill. 

Who thinks of this, with some amazement sees, 
For one so poor, three flourishing at ease ; 

Nay, one in splendour ! — see that mansion tall, 
That lofty door, the far-resounding hall ; 
Wcll-furnish’d rooms, plate shining on the board. 
Gay liveried lads, and cellar proudly stored : 

Then say how comes it that such fortunes crown 
These sons of strife, these terrors of the town ? 

Lo ! that small office ! there th’ incautious guest 
Goes blindfold inland that maintains the rest ; 
There in his web, th^ observant spider lies. 

And peers about for fat intruding flics ; 

Doubtful at first, he hears the distant hum. 

And feels them flutt’ring as they nearer come ; 
They buzz and blink, and doubtfully they tread 
On the strong birdlime of the utmost thread ; 

But when they ’re once entangled by the gin, 
With what an eager clasp he draws them in I 
Nor shall they ’scape, till after long delay. 

And all that sweetens life is drawn away. 

“ Nay, this,” you cry, “ is common.place, the tale 
Of petty tradesmen o’er their cvening-alc ; 

There are who, living by the legal pen. 

Are held in honour — * honourable men.’ ” 

Doubtless — there are who hold manorial courts. 
Or whom the trust of powerful friends supports ; 
Or who, by labouring through a length of time. 
Have pick’d their way, unsullied by a crime. 
These are the few — in this, in every place. 

File the litigious rupture-stirring race ; 

' *The aceo|int of Coddrinftton occurs in ** Tke Mirrour for 
Matistrates be suffeied io ihe reiffo of Biehard 111. 


Who to contention as to trad^ are led. 

To whom dispute and strife are bliss and bi^ead. 

There is a doubtful pauper, and we Vliink « 

’T is not with us to give him meat and drink , 
There is a child, and 't is not mighty clcaV • 
Whether the mother lived with us a year: 

A road *s indicted, and our seniors doubt 
If in our proper boundi^ry or without : 

But what says our attorney 7 He our friend 
Tells us ’t is j^t and manly to contend. ^ * 

“ What ! to a neighbouring parish yield your 
cause, ^ 

Wliile you have money, and the nation laws 7 
What ! lose without a trial, that which tried, 

May — nay it must — be given on our side ? 

All men of spirit would contend ; such men 
Than lose a pound would ratlier hazard ten. 

What, be imposed on 7 No ! a British soul 
Despises imposition, hates control ; 

The law is open ; let tlicm, if they dare, 

Sup{)ort their cause ; the Borough need not spare : 
All I advise is vigour and good-will : 

Is it agi^ed then 7 — Shall I file a bill 7” 

t 

The trader, grazier, merchant, priest and all, , 
Whose sons aspiring, to professions call, • 

Choose from their lads some bold and subtle boy. 
And judge him fitted for this grave employ : 

Him a keen old practitioner admits, 

To write five years and exercise his wits. : 

The youth has heard — it is in fact his crccf?— 
Mankind dispute, that lawyers may be fec’d : 
Jails, bailiffs, writs, all terms and threats of law, 
Grow now familiar as once top and taw ; 

Rage, hatred, fear, the mind’s severer ills, 

All bring employment, all augment his bills : 

As feels the surgeon for the mangled limb. 

The mangled mind is but a job for him ; 

Thus taught to think, these legal reasoners draw 
Morals and maxims from their views of law > 
'Fhey cease to judge by precepts taught in schools, 
By man’s plain sense, or by religious rules ; 

No ! nor by law itself, in truth discern'd. 

But as its statutes may be warp’d and tutn’d : 

How they should judge of man, his word and deed. 
They in their books and not their bosoms re^d : 
Of some good act you speak with just applause, 

“ No I no !” says he, “ ’t would be a losing cause 
Blame you some tyrant’s deed 7 — he answers “ Nay, 
He ’ll get a verdict ; heed you what you say.” 
Thus to conclusions from examples led, 

The heart resigns all judgment to the head ; 

Law, law alone for ever kept in view, 

His measures guides, and rules his conscience too ; 
Of teYi commandments, he confesses three 
Are yet in force, and tells you which they be, 

As law instructs him, thus: **Your neighbour’s 
wife ' , • 

You must not take, his chattels, nor his life ; 

Break these decreed, for damage you must pay; 
These you must reveSrenco, and the resjt — ^you may.** 

Law was design’d to keep a state in peace; 

To punish robbery, that wrong might cease ; 

To 4)6 impregnable; a constant fort. 

To which the weak and injured might resort : 




But these perverted minds its force employ, 

No^ tck protect mankind, but to annoy ; 

long as ammunition can be found, 
Lightning flashes and its thunders sound. | 

Or law with lawyers is an ample still, j 

"Wf ought by the passions* heat with chymic skill : 
While the fire burns, the gains are quickly made. 
And ‘freely flow the profits of the trade ; 

•iC^ay, whpn the fierceness rails, these artists blow 
Tfie, dying fire, and make the cmbcfs glow. 

As long us they can make the smaller profits flow ; 
At length tlie process of itself will stop, 

Wihen they perceive they *ve drawn out every drop. 

Yet I repeat, there are, who nobly strive 
To keep the sense of moral worth alive ; 

Men who would starve, ere meanly deign to live 
'do what deception and chican'ry give. 

And these at length succeed ; they have their strife, 
rheir apprehensions, stops, and rubs in life ; 

Bui honour, application, care and skill. 

Shall bend opposing fortune to their will. 

Of such is Archer, he who keeps in aM% 
Contending parties by his threats^f law : 

11 ( 3 ,' Roughly honest, has been long a guide 
In Borough-business, on the conquering side ; 

And seen so much of both sides, and so long. 

He thinks the bias of inan*8 mind goes wrong : 
^7'hus, though he *s friendly, he is still severe, 

Surly though kind, suspiciously sincere : 

So mifeh he *s seen of baseness in the mind, 

.That, while a friend to man, he scorns mankind : 
He kqpws the human heart, and sees with dread, 
By slight temptation, how the strong are led ; 

He knows how interest can asunder rend 
The l)ond of parent, master, guardian, friend, 

To form a new and a degrading tie 
’Twixt needy vice and tempting viliany. 

Sound in himself, yet when such flaws appear, 

. He doubts of all, and learns that self to fear : 

For where so dark the moral view is grown, 

A timid conscience trembles for her own ; 

The pitcl^ taint of general vice is such 
As daubs the fancy, and you dread the touch. 

Far unlike him was one in former times, 

Famed for the spoif he gather'd by his crimes ; 
Who, while his brethren nibbling held their prey. 
Ho like an eagle seized and bore the whole away. 

Swallow, a poor attorney, brought his boy 
Up at his desk, and gave him his employ ; 

He would have bound him to an honest trade. 
Could preparations have been duly made. 

The clerkship ended, both tlie sire and son • 
Together did what business could be done ; 
Sometimes they 'd luck to stir up small disputes 
Among their friends, and raise them into suits : * 
Though close and hard, the father was content 
With this resource, now old and indolent : 

But his young Swallow, gaping and alive 
To fiercer feAings, was resolved to thrive : — 

“ Father,*^ he said, “ but little can they win, 
WhoAiunt in couples where the game is thin ; 

part in pea{», an^ each pursue his gain * 
Where it may start— our love may yet remain." 


The parent growl'd, he couldn't think that love 
Made the young cockatrice liis den remove ; 

But, taught by habit, he the truth suppress'd. 
Forced a frank look, and said he ** thought it best.** 
Not long they 'd parted ere dispute arose ; 

The game they hunted quickly made them foes : 
Some house, the father by his art had won, 

Seem’d a fit cause of contest to the son. 

Who raised a claimant, and then found a way 
By a staunch witness to secure his prey. 

The people cursed him, but in times of need 
Trusted in one so certain to succeed ; 

By law’s dark by-ways he had stored his mind 
With wicked knowledge, how to cheat mankind. 
Few arc the freeholds in our ancient towif ; 

A copy-right from heir to heir came down. 

From whence some heat arose, when there was 
doubt. 

In point of heirship ; but the fire went out. 

Till our attorney had the art to raise 
The dying spark, and blow it to a blaze : 

For this he now began his friends to treat ; 

His way to starve them was to make them eat. 
And drink oblivious draughts — to his applause 
It must be said, he never starved a cause ; 

He 'd roost and )x)ird upon bis board ; the boast 
Of half his victims was his boil'd and roast ; 

And these at every hour — he seldom took 
Aside his client, till he 'd praised his cook ; 

Nor to an dflice led him, there in pain 
To give his story and go out again ; 

But first the brandy and the chine were seen. 

And then the business came by starts between. 

“ Well, if 't is so, the house to you belongs ; 

But have you money to redress these wrongs ? 
Nay, look not sad, my friend ; if you *re correct. 
You *11 find the friendship that you 'd not expect" 

I If right the man, the house was Swallow's own ; 
If wrong, his kindness and good-will were shown ; 
“ Rogue !” “ Villain !” “ Scoundrel I” cried the 
losers all ; 

He let them cry, for what would that recall ? 

At length he left us, took a vitla^ scat. 

And like a vulture look’d abroad for meat ; 

The Borough-booty, give it all its praise, 

Had only served the appetite to raise ; 

But if from simple heirs he drew tJieir land. 

He might a noble feast at will command ; 

Still he proceeded by his former rules, 

Ills bail, their pleasures, when lie fish'd for fools ^ 
Flagons and haunches on his board were placed. 
And subtle avarice look’d like thoughtless waste ; 
Most of his friends, though youth from him had 
fled. 

Were young, were minors, of their sires in dread; 
Or those whom widow'd mothers kept in bounds. 
And check’d their generous rage for steeds and 
hounds ; 

Or such as travelfd 'cross the land to view 
A Christian's conflict with a boxing Jew : 

Some too had run upon Newmarket heath 
With BO much speed that they were out of breath; 
Others had tasted claret, till they now 
To htimblcr {x)rt would turn, and knew not how. 
All these for favours would to Swallow rpo, 

Who never sought their thanks for all he'd done; 
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Ho kindly took them by the hand, then bow’d 
Politely low, and thus his love avow’d — 

(For he ’d a way that many jujjgcd polite, 

A cunning dog — he *d lawn before he M bite) — 

“ Observe, my friends, tlie frailty of our race 
When age unmans us — let me state a case : 

There *s our friend Rupert — we shall soon redress 
Ills present evil — drink to our success — 

1 llattcr not ; but did you ever see 

Limbs better turn’d ? a prettier boy tlian he ? 

His senses all acute, his passions such 
As nature gave — she never does too much ; 

His the bold wish the cup of joy to dra^i, 

And strength to bear it without qualm or pain. 

“ Now view his father as he dozing lies. 

Whose senses wake not when he opes his eyes ; 
Who slips and shuHles when he means to walk, 
And lisps and gabbles if he tries to talk; 

Feeling he ’s none, he could as soon destroy 
The earth itsclfi as aught it holds enjoy ; 

A nurse attends him to lay straight his limbs, 
Present his gruel, and respect his whims : 

Now shall this dotard from our hero hold 
His lands and lordships ? Shall he hide his gold ?, 
That which he cannot use, and dare not show, 
And will not give — why longer should he owe 7 
Yet, ’t would be murder should wc snap the locks, 
•^fid take the thing he worships from yie box ; 

So let him dote and dream : but, till he die, 

Shalt not our generous heir receive supply ? 

For ever sitting on the river’s brink. 

And ever thirsty, shall he fear to drink ? 

The means arc simple, let him only wish. 

Then say he ’s willingi and 1 ’ll fill his dish.” 

They all applauded, an*d not least the boy, 

Who now replied, “ It fill’d his heart with joy 
To find he needed not dcliv’rancc crave 
Of death, or wish the justice in the grave ; 

Who, while he spent, would every art retain 
Of luring home the scatter’d gold again : 

Just as a fountain gaily spirts and plays 
With what retort in still and secret ways.” 

Short was the dream of bliss ; he quickly found, 
His father’s acres all were Swallow’s ground. 

Yet to those arts would other heroes lend 
A willing ear, and Swallow was their friend : 

Ever success^l, some began to think 
That Satan help’d him to his pen and ink ; 

And shrewd suspicions ran about the place, 

“ There was a compact” — I must leave the case. 
But of the parties, had the Bend been one, 

The business could not have been speedier done : ^ 
Still when a man has angled day and night, 

The silliest gudgeons will refuse to bite : 

. So Swallow tried no more ; but if they came 
To seek his friendship, that remain’d the same : 
Thus he retired in peace, and some would say 
He ’d balk’d his partner, and had learn’d to pray. 
To this some zealots lent an ear, and sought 
How Swallow felt, then said “ a change is wrought:” 
*T was true there wanted all the signs of grace, 
But there were strong professions in their place : 
Then too, the less that men from him expect. 

The more the praise to the converting sect ; 


He had not yet subscribed to all their creed. 

Nor own’d a cull, but he confess’d the need ; 

His acquiescent speech, his gracious look, 

Thai pure attention, when the brethrcH::^^kej^ ^ 
Was all contrition,— jie had felt the wound, 

And with confession would again be sound. • 

True, Swallow’s board had still the sumptuous treirt: 
But could they blame 7 the warmest zealots e«it. 

He drank — ’t was needful his poor nerves to brace 
He swore — ’twas habit; lie was grieved— ’twak 
grace. 

What could they do a new-born zeal to nurse 7 
** His wealth ’s undoubted — let hini hold our pur^e ; 
He *11 add his bounty, and the house wje *11 raise 
Hard by the church, and gather all her strays ; 

' We *11 watch her sinners as they home retire, 

And pluck the brands from tlie devouring fire.” 

Alas ! such speech was but an empty boast ; 

The good men reckon’d, but without tiicir host : 
Swallow, delighted, took the trusted store, 

And own’d the sum — they did not ask for more. 
Till more was needed ; when they call’d for aid— 
And ha<t it ? — No, their agent was afraid ! ‘ 

“ Could he but k^ow to whom he should refund, 

He would most gladly — nay, he ’d go beyond^ 

But when such numbers claim’d, when some were 
gone. 

And others going — ^lic must hold it on. 

The Lord would help them.” — Loud their anger 

. ... 

And while they threat’ning from his door witfidrew, 
He bow’d politely low, and bade them all adieu. 

But lives the man by whom such deeds are Vioile 7 
Yes, many such — but Swallow’s race is run; 

His name is lost, — for though liis sons have name, 
It is not his, they all escape the shame ; 

Nor is there vestige now of all he had, 

His means arc wasted, for his heir was mad : 

Still we of Swallow as a monster speak, 

A hard bad man, who prey’d upon the weak. 


LETTER VII, 

^ a * 

PROPESSIONS-PHYSIC. 

Finirent multi lethomala; credula vitam 
Spes olit, et melius eras fore semper ait 

TIBULLUS. 

He fell to jo sale, cant, and cheat— 

For as those fowls that live in water 
I ^ Arc never wet, he did biitimatter; / 

Whatever he labourM lu appear, 
flis understanding still was claar. 

I A paltry wretch he had, half-tlarved, 

I ' That him in place of zany served. • 

BUTLEU'S Jludibnu, * 

o 

• 

The Worth and Excellence of the trift FhveiciaD — 
Merit, not the sole Cause of Success— Moc^s of 
advancing Reputation — Motives of Medico^cn 
fbr publishing their Wofks — ^The great Evil 
Quackery — Present State of advertising Quacks 
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-^T.heir Hazard — Some fail, and why — Canses 
of Succeas — How Men of Understanding are 
\p^evailcd upon to have recourse to Empirics, and 
jlfrpertnl^their Names to be advertised — Evils 
‘^^drtlflackery ; to nervous females; to Youth; 

Infanta — ^History of an advertising Empiric, 
•tc. 


to<a graver tribe we turn our view, 

And yi^ld the praise to worth and science due ; 
'But this with serious words and sober style, 

For these are friends with whom wc seldom smile, 
Hfd^ers of men*^hey *re calfd, and we confess 
Theirs the db'ep study, theirs the lucky guess. 

We own that numbers join with care and skill, 

A temperate judgment, a devoted will ; 

^n who suppress their feelings, but who feel 
Ine painful symptoms they delight to heal : 

Patient in all their trials, they sustain 
TK& starts of passion, the reproach of pain ; 

»*With hearts ailected, but with looks serene, 
latent they wait through all the solemn scene, 
ulad if a hope should rise from nature's stfife. 

To aid their skill and save tlie lingpering life ; 

But this must virtue's generous effort 
And spring from nobler motives than a fee : 

To the physicians of the soul, and these, 

Turn the distress'd fbr safety, hope, and ease. 

^„^^ut as physicians of that nobler kind 
Have tljeif warm zealots, and their sectaries blind, 
So among these fbr knowledge most renown'd. 

Ar e d^ amers strange, and stubborn bigots found. 
Soi1Rn!^i admitted to this honour'd name. 

Have, without learning, found a way to fame ; 

And some by learning — young physicians write. 
To set their merit in the fairest light ; 

With them a treatise is a bait that draws 
Approving voices — 't is to gain applause, 

And to exalt them in the public view, 

^-More than a life of worthy toil could do. 

When 't is proposed to make the man renown'd. 

In every age, convenient doubts abound ; 
ConvenienWthemes in every period start, 

Which he may treat with all the pomp of art ; 
Curious conjectures he may always make. 

And either side of dubious questions take : 

He may a system broach, or, if he please, 

Start new opinions of an old disease ; 

Or may some simple in the woodland trace. 

And be its patron, till it runs its race ; 

As rustic damsels from their woods are won. 

And live in splendour till their race be run ; 

It weighs not much on what their powehi be shown, 
^When all his purpose is to make them known.* 

To show the world what long experience gains, 

' quires not courage, though it calls for pains ; 
t tf, lifo’s outset to inform mankind 
Is a bold effort of a valiant mind. 

• 

The great good man, for nobl^t cause, displays 
What many labdurs taught, and many days ; 
These sound instruction from experience give. 

The otjlers show us how they mean to live ; 

_• t 


* Opffemus per orbeia dicor. 


That they have genius, and they hope mankind 
Will to its efforts be no longer blind. 

There are beside, whom powerful friends advance. 
Whom fashion favours, person, patrons, chance ; 
And merit sighs to see a fortune made 
By daring rashness or by dull parade. 

But these are trifling evils ; there is one 
Which walks uncheck'd, and triumphs in the sun. 
There was a time, when we beheld the quack. 

On public stage, tlie licensed trade attack ; 

He made his labour'd speech with poor parade. 

And then ^laughing zany lent him aid : 

Smiling we pass’d him, but wc felt the while 
Pity so much, that soon wc ceased to smile ; 
Assured that fluent speech and flow'ry vest 
Disguised the troubles of a man distress'd. 

But now our ouacks are gamesters, and they play 
Witli crafl and skill to ruin and betray ; 

With monstrous promise they delude the mind. 

And thrive on* all that tortures human-kind. 

Void of all honour, avaricious, rash, 

The daring tribe compound their boasted trash — 
Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop or pill : 

All tempt the sick to trust the lying bill ; 

And twenty names of cobblers turn'd to squires. 
Aid the bolc^language of these blushless liars. 
There are among them those who cannot read, 

And yet they 'll buy a patent, and succeed ; 

Will dare to promise dying sufforers aid. 

For who, when dead, can tlirpatcn or upbraid ? 
With cruel avarice still they recommend 
More draughts, more syrup to the journey's end, 

“ I feel it not Then take it every hour':" 

"It makes me worse;" — Why then it shows its 
power 

" I fear to die ;" — " Let not your spirits sink, 
You're always safe, while you believe and drink." 

How strange to add, in this nefarious trade. 

That men of parts are dupes bj^ dqpces made ! 
That creatures, nature meant should clean our 
streets. 

Have purchased lands and mansions, parks and 
seats; 

Wretches with conscience so obtuse, they leave 
Their untaught sons their parents to deceive ; 

And when tliey 're laid upon their dying-bed. 

No thought of murder comes into their head. 

Nor one revengeful ghost to them appears, 

To fill the soul witli penitential fears. 

,Yct not the whole of this imposing train 
Their gardens, seats, and carriages obtain ; 
Chiefly, indeed, they to the robbers fall. 

Who are most fitted to disgrace them all : 

'But there is hazard — patents must be bought. 
Venders and puffers for the poison sought ; 

And then in many a paper forough the year, 

Must cures and cases, oaths and proofs appeu ; 
Men snatch'd from graves, as they were dropping in. 
Their lungs cough'd up, their bones pierced unragh 
thS skin ; 

Their liver all one scirrhus, and the foame. 
Poison'd with evils which they dare not name ; 
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Men who spent all upon physicians* fees, 

Who never slept, nor had a moment*s ease. 

Are now as roaches sound, and all as brisk as bees. 

If the sick gudgeons to the bait attend, 

And come in shoals, the angler gains his end ; 

But should the advertising cash be spent. 

Ere yet the town has due attention lent, 

Then bursts the bubble, and the hungry cheat 
Pines for the bread he ill deserves to eat ; 

It is a lottery, and he shares perhaps 

The rich man*B feast, or begs the pauper’s scraps. 

From powerful causes spring th* empiric’s gains, 
Man’s love of life, his weakness, and kis pains ; 
These*!first induce him the vile trash to try. 

Then lend his name, that other men may buy : 
This love of life, which in our nature rules. 

To vile imposture makes us dupes and tools ; 

Then pain compels th’ impatient soul to seize 
On promised hopes of instantaneous ease ; 

And weakness too with every wish complies. 

Worn out and won by importunities. 

Troubled with something in your bile or blood, 
You think your doctor does you little good ; 

And, grown impatient, you require in haste 
The nervous cordial, nor dislike the taste ; 

It comforts, heals, and stren^hens ; nay, you think 
It makes you better every time you drink : 

*“ Then lend your name” — ^you ’re lotli, but yet con- 
fess 

Its powers are great, and so you acquiesce ; 

Yet tliink a moment ere your name you lend, I 
With whose ’t is placed, and what you recommend ; 
Who tipples brandy will some comfort feel. 

But will he to the med’eine set his seal ? 

Wait, and you *11 find the cordial you admire 
Has added fuel to your fever’s fire : 

Say, should a robber chance your purse to spare. 
Would you the honour of the man declare 7 
Would you assist his purpose ? swell his crime 7 
Besides, he might not spare a second time. 

Compassion sometimes sets the fatal sign ; 

The man was poor, and humbly begg’d a line; 
Else how should noble names and titles back 
The spreading praise of some advent’rous quack 7 
But he the moment watches, and entreats 
Your honour’s name, — ^your honour joins the 
cheats ; 

You judged the med’eine harmless, and you lent 
What help you could, and with the best intent ; 

But can it please you, thus to league with all 
Whom he can beg or bribe to swell the scrawl 7 
Would you these wrappers with your name adorn. 
Which hold the poison for the yet unborn 7 

No class escapes them — from the poor man’s pay 
The nostrum takes no trifling part away ; 

See ! those square patent bottles from the shop. 
Now decoration to the cupboard’s top; 

And there a favourite hoard you ’ll find within, 
Companions meet ! the julep and the gin. 

Time too with cash is wasted ; ’t is the fate 
Of real helpers to be call’d too late ; 

This ^d the sick, when (time and patience gone) 
Death with a tenfold terror hurries on. 


Suppose the case surpasses human skill, . ' 
There comes a quack to flatter weakness atill ; 
What greater evil can a flatterer do, ' ^ / 

Than from himself to take the sufFeras^vieWi^. 

To turn from sacred thoughts his reason^g'|RiwlO*» 
And rob a sinner of his dying hours 7 * 

Yet this they dare, and craving to the last, 

In hope’s strong bondage hold their victim fasf: \ 
For soul or body no qpneern have they. 

All their inquiry, “Can the patient pay.? ’ ^ 
And will he swallow draughts until his dying day 7” 

Observe what ills to nervous females flow. 

When the heart flutters, and the pulse is low ^ 

If once induced these cordiiil sips to Iry, 

All feel the case, and few the dangers fly ; 

For while obtain’d, of drams they ’ve all the force, 
And when denied, then drams are the resource. 

r- 

Nor these the only evils — there are those 
Who for the troubled mind prepare repose; 

They w’ritc : the young are tenderly addressed,. 
Much danger liinted, much concern express’d ; 
They dwell on freedoms lads are prone to pike, 
Which makes t)ie doctor tremble for tlieir sake ; 
Still if the yotflhful patient will but trust 
In one so kind, so pitiful, and just ; * . 

If he will take the tonic ali the time. 

And hold but moderate intercourse with crime. 
The sage will gravely give his honest word. 

That stren^h and spirits shall be both restored ", 

In plainer English — if you mean to sin. 

Fly to the drops, and instantly begin. * 

Who would not lend a sympathizing sj^^' » 

To hear yon infant’s pity-moving cry 7 
That feeble sob, unlike the new-born note. 

Which came with vigour from the opening throat ; 
When air and light first rush’d on lun^ and eyes. 
And there was life and spirit in tlie cries ; 

Now an al>ortive, faint attempt to weep. 

Is nil we hear; sensation is asleep : r 

The boy was healthy, and at first express’d 
His feelings loudly, when he fail’d to rest ; 

W’hen cramin’d with food, and tighten’d every limb. 
To cry aloud was what pertain’d to him ; 

Then the good nUrse (who, had she borne a brain, 
Had sought the cause that m^de her babe complain,) 
Has all her efforts, loving soul ! applied. 

To set the cry, and not the cause, aside ; 

She gave her powerful sweet without remorse. 

The sleeping cordial — she had tried its force. 
Repeating ofl : the infant freed from pain, 
Rejected food, but took the dose again. 

Sinking to sleep ; while she her joy express’d, 
That her dear charge could sweetly take his rest : 
S^n may she spare her cordial ; not a doubt 
Remains but quickly he will rest without. 

This moves our grief and pity, and we sigh 
To think what numbers from these causes die ; 
But what contempt and anger should we show. 
Did we the livetf-of these impostora know ! 

Ere for the world’s I left the cares of school. 
One I remember who assumed the fool : ^ 

*A part well suited — when thcT idler boys 
Would shout around him, and he loved the noise; 
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lle^aird him Neddy ; — Neddy had the art 
play with skill his ignominious part ; 

^ When he his trifles would for sale display, 
An^gCdt,d||0*mimic for a school-boy *s pay. 

Eor many years he plied his humble trade, 
A^^lsed his tricks and talents to persuade ; 
y^qe fellow barely read, but chanced to look 
■ Amoqg the fragments of a tatter'd book ; 
JWhere after many efforts made to spell 
%ne puzzling word, be found it oxytnel ; 

A potenl thing, 't was said, to cure tne ills 
Of ailing lungs — the oxymel of squills : 

' Squills he procured, but found the bitter strong. 
Anil most unplcaBant ; none would take it long ; 
But the pure* acid and the sweet would make 
A medicine numbers would for pleasure take. 


LETTER VIII. 


TRADES. 

Non poKidentem multa vocaveris 
Recte bealom : rectiui occupat 
Nomen Beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus lapienter uti, 

Duromque callet pauperiem pati. 

HOR.Iib.iv.od.9. 

Non uxor Mlvum te vult, non filiui : omnes 
ViciniSoderunt ; noti, pueri atque puells. 

Mirarii, cum tu artcento post omnia ponas, * 

Si nemo prestet, quern non merearis, ainorem 1 
HOR. Sat. lib. i. 


There was a fellow near, an artful knave, 

Vi%o knew the plan, and much assistance gave ; 
He wrote the puffs, and every talent plied 
To- make it sell : it sold, and then he died. 
..''^dw all the profit fell to Ned's control. 

And Pride and Avarice quarrell'd for his soul ; 
‘^HTn mighty profits by the trash were moile. 
Pride built a palace. Avarice groan^ and paid ; 
Pride placed the signs of grandeur all about, 

, And Avarice barr'd his friends and children out 


Now sec him doctor ! yes, the idle fool. 

The butt, the robber of the lads at school; 

then knew nothing, nothing since acquired, 
B^ame a doctor, honour'd and admired ; 

^ His dre^, his frown, his dignity, were such. 

Some who had known him thought his knowledge 
«nMh ; 

Nay, mra of skill, of apprehension quick, | 

Spite of their knowledge, trusted him when sick : 
Though he could neither reason, write, nor spell. 
They yet had hope his trash would make them well: 
And while they scorn'd his parts, they took his 
oxymel. 

! when his nerves had once received a shock. 
Sir Isaac Newton might have gone to Rock :* 
Hence impositions of the grossest kind. 

Hence thought is feeble, understanding blind ; 
Hence sums enormous by those cheats arc made, 
And deaths unnumbered by their dreadful trade. 

Alas ! in vain is my contempt express'd. 

To stronger passions are my words address'd ; 

To pain, to fear, to terror, their appeal : 

To those who, weakly reasoning, strongly feel. 

What then our hopes? — perhaps there may by law 
Be method found, these pests to curb and awe ; 
Yet in this land of freedom, law is slack 
With any being to commence attack ; 
iJPien let us trust to science — ^there are those * 
Who can their falsehoods and their frauds disclose, 
^11 their vile trash detect, and their low tricks ex- 
«pose: 

' Perha|)s their numbers may in time confound 
Their arts— as scorpions give themftlves the wound: 
For when these curers dwell in c^ry place, 

While of the^ cuffed wo not a man can trace. 
Strong yuth may then the public mind persuade, 
And spoil the fruits of this nefarious trade. ^ 


' An empiric who fiourished ift the lame time with this great 


Non propter vitam faciunt patrimonia quidam. 
Bed vitio csci proptpr patrimonia vivunt. 

JUVENAL. Bat. 12. 


No extensive Manufactories in the Borough : yet 
considerable fortunes made there — 111 Judgment 
gf Parents in disposing of their Sons — The best 
educated not the most likely to succeed — In- 
stance — Want of Success compensated by the 
lenient Power of some Avocations — The Natu- 
ralist — Thg Weaver an Entomologist, etc. — JT* 
Prize-Flower — Story of Walter and William. 


Of manufactures, trade, inventions rare. 
Steam-towers and looms, you'd know our Bo- 
rough's share — 

'T is small : we boast not these rich subjects here, 
Who hazard thrice ten thousand pounds a-year ; 
Wc 've no huge buildings, where incessant noise 
Is made by springs and spindles, girls and boys ; 
Where 'mid such tliundcring sounds, the maiden’s 
song 

Is ** Harmony in uproar"* all day long. 

Still common minds with us, in common trade, 
Have gain'd more wealth than ever student made ; 
And yet a merchant, when he gives his son 
His college-learning, thinks his duty done ; 

A way to wealth he leaves his boy to find. 

Just when he ’s made for the dlseovcry blind. 

Jones and his wife perceived their elder boy 
Took to his learning, and it gave them joy ; 

This they encouraged, and w’ere bless'd to see ' 
Their son a fellow with a high degree ; ' 

A living fell, he married, and his sire 
Declared ’t was all a father could require ; 

Children then bless'd them, and when letters came. 
The parents proudly told each grandchild’s name.' 

Meantime the sons at home in trade were placed. 
Money their object — just the father's taste 
Saving he lived and long, and when he died. 

He gave them all his fortune to divide : 

** Maiiin," said he, ** at vast expense was taught ; 
He gain’d his wish, and has the ease he soi^ht" 


* The title of a ibort piece of homoiir by ArbuthooL 
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Thus the good priest (the Christian scholar.') 
finds 

What estimate is made by vulgar minds ; 

He secs his brothers, who had every giil 
Of thriving now assisted in their thrill ; 

While he whom learning, habits, all prevent, 

Is largely mulct for each impediment 

Yet let us own that trade has much of chance, 
Not all the careful by their care advance ; 

With the same parts and prospects, one a scat 
Builds for himself ; one finds it in the Fleet. 

Then to tlie wealthy you will see denied 
Comfo^s and joys that with the poor doide : 

There are who labour through tlie year, and yet 
No more have gain’d tlian — not to be in debt ; 
Who still maintain the same laborious course, 

Yet pleasure hails them from some favourite 
source ; 

And health, amusements, children, wife or friend, 
With life’s dull views their consolations blend. 

Nor these alone possess the lenient power 
Of soothing life in the desponding hour ; 

Some favourite studies, some delightful care. 

The mind, with trouble and distresses, share; 

And by a coin, a flower, a verse, a boat. 

The stagnant spirits have been set afloat ; 

(They pleased at first, and then the habit grew. 

Till the fond heart no higher pleasui^ knew ; 

Till, from all eares and other comforts freed, 

Th’ important nothing took in life the lead. 

With all his phlegm, it broke a Dutchman’s 
heart, 

At a vast price, with one loved root to part ; 

And toys like these fill many a British mind, 
Although their hearts are found of firmer kind. 

Ofl have I smiled the happy pride to see 
Of humble tradesmen, in their evening glee ; 

When of some pleasing, fancied good possess’d. 
Each grew alert, was busy, and was blcss’d ; 
Whether the cf 11-bird yield the hour’s delight. 

Or, magnified in microscope, the mite ; 

Or whether tumblers, croppers, carriers seize 
The gentle mind, they rule it and they please. 

There is my friend the Weaver ; strong desires 
Reign in his breast ; ’t is beauty he admires : 

See ! to the shady grove he wings his way, 

And feels in hope the raptures of the day — 

Eager lie looks ; and soon, to glad his eyes. 

From the sweet bower, by nature form’d, arise 
Bright troops of virgin moths and fresh-born but- 
terflies ; 

Who broke that morning from their half-year’s 
sleep. 

To fly o’er flow’rs where they were wont to creep. 

« 

Above the sovereign oak, a sovereign skims. 

The purple Emp’ror, strong in wing and limbs : 
There fair Camilla takes her flight serene, 

Adonis blue, and Paphia silver-queen ; 

With every filmy fly from mead or bower. 

And hungry Sphinx who threads the honey’d 
flower; 

the Larkspur’s bed, where sweets abound. 
Views evVy bell, and hums th’ approving sound ; 


Poised on her busy plumes, with feeling nioe 
She draws from every flower, nor tries a floret 
twice. ^ ^ 

He fears no bailiff’s wrath, no baron?5Rtme, . 
His is untax’d and undisputed game ; c ^ 

Nor less the place of curious plant he knows ^ 
He both his Flora and his Fauna shows ; 

For him is blooming ip its rich array 

The glorious flower which bore tlie palm away;. ' 

In vain a rival tried his utmost art. 

His was the prize, and joy o’erflow’d his heart ^ * 


“ This, this ! is beauty ; cast,J[ pray* your nyes 
On this my glory ! sec the grace ! the size ! 

Was ever stem so tall, so stout, so strong. 

Exact in breadth, in just proportion long ! 

These brilliant hues are all distinct and clean. 

No kindred tint, no blending streaks between 
This is no shaded, run off,t pin-cyedt thing, 

A king of flowers, a flower for England’s king-: 

I own my pride, and thank the favouring star ^ 
Which shed such beauty on my fair Bizarre.”§ 


Thu^ may the poor the cheap indulgence seize. 
While the mo^ wealthy pine and pray for ease ; 
Content not always waits upon success, ‘‘ , 
And more may ho enjoy who profits less. 


Walter knd William took (their father dead) 
Jointly the trade to which they both were brej : 
When fix’d tliey married, and they Quiqkly foumt^ 
With due success their honest labours crown’d : 
Few were their losses, but although a few, 

Walter was vex’d, and somewhat peevish : ' 

** You put your trust in every pleading foibl,” 

Said he to William, and grew strange and cool. 

“ Brother, forbear,” he answered ; “ take your duo. 
Nor let my lack of caution injure you 
Half friends they parted, — better so to close. 

Than longer wait to part entirely foes. 

Walter had knowledge, prudence, jealous cor^; 
He let no idle views his bosom share ; 

He never thought nor felt for other men — 

** Let one mind one, and all are minded then.” 
Friends he respected, and believed them just, 

But they were men, and he would no man trust ; 
He tried and watch’d his people day and night, — 
The good it harm’d not ; for the bad ’t was right : 
He could their humours bear, nay disrespect, 

But He could yield no pardon to neglect ; 


* In botanical language '* the habitat,^* the favourite mil 
or rituation of the more ecarce ipeciei. 


I tcThii, it rouit be acknowledged, ii contrarj to the opinioo 
of Thomeon, and 1 believe of some other poets, who, 
scribing the varying hues of our most beautiful flowers, have 
considered them as lost and blended with each other ; wberea9^ 
I their beauty, in the eye of a florist (and 1 conceive in that 6i' 
the uninitiated also) depends upon the distinctness of ibeir col- 
ours ; the stronger tjie bounding line, and the less they break 
into the neighbouring tint, so much the richer and more val* 
uable is the flower eueemed. . 


t An auricula, or any other single flower, is«so called wheo 
the eiinma (the part which arises fVom the seed'ves|el) is pro- 
^ttded beyond the lube of the flower, /ind becomes visibly. 

$ This word, so far as it relates to flowers, means those vsMe** 
gated with three or more colours irregularly and indetermiDaUt^* 
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Tliat^rll about him were of him afraid, I 

“^Was-right,** he said — so should we be obey’d.” 

Thes^jBf^chant-maxims, much good-fortune too, 
Ancrt sVer keeping one grand point in view, 

JF'o vast amount his once small portion drew. 

^l^^illiam was kind and easy ; he complied 
With all requests, or grieved when he denied ; 
To.pleasc his wife he madcf a costly trip. 

To plea/ic his child he let a bargain ^lip ; 

^one to compassion, mild with the distress’d, 
ne bore witli all who poverty profess’d. 

And some would he assist, nor one would he arrest 
H^'had some los9*at sea., bad debts at land, 

^His clerk al)sconded with some bills in hand. 

And plans so often fail’d that he no longer plann’d. 
To a small house (his brother’s) ho withdrew, 
Aj^easy rent — the man was not a Jew ; 

And there his losses and his cares he bore, 

Npr found that want of wealth could make him 
•poor. 

No, he in fket was rich ; nor could he move, 
Butrhe; was follow’d by the looks of love ; ^ 

All he had suffer’d, every former ^ief. 

Made those around more studious Tn relief ; 

He«aw a cheerful smile in every face, 

And lost all thoughts of error and disgrace. 

Pleasant it was to see them in their Walk 
RojUid their small garden, and to hear them talk ; 
Tr^ are their children, but their love refrains 
From ail offence — none murmurs, none complains ; 
Whether a book amused them, speech or play, 
ThgjJeoks were lively, and their hearts were gay ; 
There iS) forced efforts for delight were made, 

Joy came with prudence, and without parade ; 
Their common comforts they had all in view. 

Light were their troubles, and their wishes few : 
Thrift made them easy for the coming day, 
Religion took the dread of death away ; 

, A cheerful spirit still insured content, 
iUnd love smiled round them wheresoe’er they went. 


Walter, meantime, with all his wealth’s increase. 
Gain’d ma^y points, but could not purchase peace ; 
When he witlidrew from business for an hour. 
Some fled his presence, all confess’d his powder ; 

He sought affection, Jjut received instead 
Fear undisguised, and love-repelling dread ; 

He look’d around him — “ Harriet, dost thou love ?” 
“ I do my duty,” said the timid dove ; 

“ Good Heav’n, your duty ! prithee, tell me now^ — 
To love and honour — was not that your vow ? 
Come, my good Harriet, 1 would gladly seek 
Your inmost thought — Why can’t the woman 
speak ? , 

you not all tilings ?” — Sir, do I complain ?’’ — 
“ No, that ’s my part, which I perform in vain ; 
\l^want a simple answer, and direct — 

Buf 3 JOU evade ; yes ! ’t is as I suspect. 

Come then, my children ! Watt l^upon your knees 
Vow that you love me.” — “Yes, s^, if you please.” — 
“ Again ! by H^av’n, it mads me ; I require 
Love, and tliey ’ll do whatever I desire : 

Thus U )0 my people shun me ; I would spend 
A ^ousa^d pouiidsito get a single friend ; 
i i/^uld b^happy — 1 have means to pay 
love and friendship, and you run away ; 




Ungrateful creatures ! why, you seem to dread 
My very looks ; I know you wish me dead. 

Come hither, Nancy ! you must hold me dear ; 
Hither, I say ; why ! what have you to fear ? 

You sec I ’m gentle — Come, you trifler, come ; 

My God ! she trembles ! Idiot, leave the room ! 
Madam ! your children hate me ; 1 suppose 
They know their cue : you make them all my foes ; 
I ’ve not a friend in all the world — not one ; 

I ’d be a bankrupt sooner ; nay, ’t is done ; 

In every better hope of life I fail. 

You’re all tormentors, and my house a jail ; 

Out of my^ sight ! I ’ll sit and make my will — 
Wliat, glad to go ? stay, devils, and be stitt ; 

’T is to your uncle’s cot you wish to run. 

To learn to live at ease and be undone ; 

Him you can love, who lost his whole estate. 

And I, who gain you fortunes, have your hate ; 

’T is in my absence, you yourselves enjoy : 

Tom ! are you glad to lose me ? tell me, boy : 

Yes ! does he. answer ?” — “Yes ! upon my soul 
“ No awe, no fear, no duty, no control ! 

Away ! away ! ten thousand devils seize 
All I possess, and plunder where they please ! 
Wtiat *8 wealth to me ? — yes, yes ! it gives me sway, 
And you shall feel it — Go ! l^gone, I say.” 


LETTER IX. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Interpone tuis interdum gaudia eurig, 

Ut poasia ammo quemvia lufferre laborem. 

CATULL. lib. 3. 

■ Nostra fatiscat 

Laxalurque chelys, vires instigat alitque 
Tcmptistiva quies, major post otia viiTus. 

STATIUS SYLV. Hb. iv. 

Jamquo mare et tcllus Dullum discrimen habebant ; 
Omnia pontuserant* deorant qi^oqiip liUora ponto. 

OVID. Metamorph. lib. i. 


Common Amusements of a Bathing-place — Morn- 
ing Rides, Walks, etc. — Company resorting to 
the Town — Different Choice of Lodgings — 
Cheap Indulgences — Sea-side Walks — ^Wealthy 
Invalid — Summer-Evening on the Sands — Sea 
Productions — Water parted from the Sea” — 
Winter Views serene — In what Cases to be 
avoided — Sailing upon the River — A small Islet 
of Sand off the Coast— Visited by Company — 
’Covered by the Flowing of the Tide — Adventure 
in that Place. 


Of our amusements ask you ?— -We amuse 
Ourselves and friends with sea-sidewalks and views. 
Or take a morning ride, a novel, or the news ; 

Or, seeking nothing, glide about the street, 

And so engaged, with various parties meet ; 
Awhilo we stop, discourse of wind and tide, 
Bathing and books, the raffle, and the ride : 

Thus, with the aid which shops and sailing give, 

I Life passes on ; *t is labour, but we live. 
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When evening comes, our invalids awake, 

Nerves cease to tremble, heads forbear to ache ; 
Then cheerlul meals the sunken spirits raise, 

Cards or the dance, wine, visiting, or plays. 

Soon as the season comes, and crowds arrive. 

To their superior rooms the wealthy drive ; 

Others look round for lodging snug and small, 
Such is their taste — they ’ve hatred to a hall ; 
Hence one his fav’rite habit.»tion gets. 

The brick-floor’d parlour which the butcher lets ; 
Where, through his single light, he may regard 
The various business of a common yard. 

Bounded by backs of buildings form’d sf clay. 

By stabfc, sties, and coops, et-emtera. 

The needy-vain, themselves awhile to shun. 

For dissipation to these dog-holes run ; 

Where each (assuming petty pomp) appears, 

\nd quite forgets the shopboard and the shears. 

For them are cheap amusements : they may slip 
Beyond the town, and take a private*dip ; 

When they may urge that, to be safe they mean. 
They *vc heard there *s danger in a light machine; 
They too can gratis move tlie quays about, 

And gather kind replies to every doubt ; 

There they a pacing, lounging tribe may view. 
The stranger’s guides, who ’ve little else to do ; 

' TVe Borough’s placemen, where no more they gain 
Than keeps them idle, civil, poor, and\ain- 
Thcn may the poorest with the wealthy look 
On ocean, glorious page of Nature’s book ! 

May sec its varying views in every hour. 

All soflness now, then rising with all power, 

As sleeping to invite, or threat’ning to devour : 

’T is this which gives us all our choicest views ; 
Its waters heal us, and its shores amuse. 

See ! those fair nymphs upon that rising strand, 
Yon long salt lake has parted from the land ; 

Well pleased to press that path, so clean, so pure, 
To seem in danger, yet to feel secure ; 

Trifling with terror, while they strive to shun 
The curling billow& ; laughing as they run ; 

They know the neck that joins the shore and sea. 
Or, ah ! how changed that fearless laugh would be. 


Observe how various parties take their way. 

By sea-side walks, or make the sand-hills gay ; 
There group’d are laughing maids and sighing 
swains. 

And some apart who feel onpitied pains ; 

Pains from diseaBea, pains which those who feel. 
To the physician, not the fair, reveal : 

For nymphs (propitious to the lover’s sigh) 

Leave these poor patients to complain and die. • 
Lo ! where on that huge anchor sadly leans 
That sick tall figure, lost in other scenes ; 

He late from India’s clime impatient sail’d, 

There, as his fortune grew, his spirits fail’d ; 

For each delight, in search of wealth ho went, 

For ease alone, the wealth acquired is spent — 

And spent in vain ; enrich’d, aggrieved, he sees 
The envied poor possess’d of joy and ease : 

And now he flies from place to place, to gajn 
Strength fer enjoyment, and still flies in vain : 
Mu k ! with what sadness, of that pleasant crew. 
Boisterous in mirth, he takes a transient view ; 


And fixing then his eye upon tlie sea, ‘ 

Thinks what has been and what must shortly ho : 

Is it not strange that man should health destroy. 
For joys that come when he is dead 

Now is it pleasant in the sumnier-evc, • , 

When a broad shore retiring waters leave, y " 
Awhile to wait upon the firm fair sand, ^ * 

When all is calm at sea, all still at land ; 

And there the ocean’s ffroduce to explore, 

As floating by,; or rolling on the shore : "N 
Those living jellies * which the flesh inflame, * . 
Fierce as a nettle, and from that its name ; 

Sonic in huge masses, some that you may brings 
In the small compass of a lady’s'ring.;. 

Figured by hand divine — there’s not a gem 
Wrought by man’s art to bo compared to them ; 
Soft, brilliant, tender, through the wave they glow. 
And make the moon-beam brighter where they flow. 
Involved in sea-wrack, licre you find a race, 

V/hich science doubting, knows not where to place ; 
On shell or stone is dropp’d the embryo-seed, . « 
And quickly vegetates a vital breed.t 

Wliil* tlius with pleasing wonder you inslicct 
Treasures the vulgar in their scorn reject, 

See as they float along th’ entangled weeds ' 
Slowly approach, upborne on iiladdcry beads ; 

Wait till they land, and you sliall then behold 
The fiery sfiarks those tangled froris infold, 
Myriads of living points ;X tli’ unaided eye 
Can but the fire and not the form descry. 

And now your view upon tlic ocean turn, • 

And there the splendour of the waves discern ; 
Cast but a stone, or strike them with an oai^ - 
And you shall flames within the deep expidre ; 

Or scoop the stream phosphoric as you stand, 

And the cold flames shall flash along your hand ; 
When, lost in wonder, you shall walk and gaze 
On weeds tliat sparkle, and on waves that blaze.§ 

The ocean too has winter-views serene. 

When all you see through densest fog is seen ; ^ 

When you can hear the fishers near at hand 
Distinctly speak, yet see not where they stand ; 

Or sometimes them and not their boat discern, 

Or half-conceal’d some figure at the stern ; 


* Some of the smaller species of tlie Medusa (sea-nettle) ore 
I exquisitely beautiful ; their form is nearly oval, varied with ser- 
rated lonyitudinal lines ; they are extremely tender, and by no 
means which 1 am acquainted with can be preserved, for they 
soon dissolve in either spirit of wine or water, and lose every 
vestiipe of their shape, and indeed of their aubitance: the larger 
species are found in mis-shapen masses of many pounds weight ; 
these, when handled, have the elTect of tho nettle, and the 
stinging is often accompanied or succeeilcd by the more unplea- 
sant feeling, perhaps in a alight degree resembling that caused 
by the torpedo. 

t Various tribes and species of marine vermes are here meant t , 
,tbat which so nearly resembles a vegetable in its form, and per- 
haps, in some degree, manner of growth, is the coralline cfflled 
by naturalists Bcrtularia, of which there are many spedies, in 
almost every part of i.Se coast. The animal protrudes its many 
claws (apparently in search of prey) from certain pellucid vesi- 
cles which proceed from a horny, tenacionss branchy stem. 

t These are said to bo a minute kind of enimal of the same 
class ; when it does not shine, it is invisible to the naked eye. 

For the cause or causes of this pbenbmenon, which is gome- 
timei, tliough rarely, observed on our coasts, 1 i6u§l refer the 
reader to the writers on natural philosophy awl natural hiiteq^, • 
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Th^'view *b all bounded, and from side to side 
Yotflr utmost prospect but a few ells wide ; 

Bi^s who^ on shore, to sea the pebble cast, 
YStlMlfer it strike against the viewless mast ; 

* M^ile the stern boatman gfowls his fierce disdain, 
^t whom he knows not, whom he threats in vain. 

^ ’T is pleasant then to view the nets float past, 

If et after net till you hav^ seen the last ; 

.nd as you wait till all beyond you slip, 

. boat comes gliding from an ancAorM ship, 
'rcaking the silence with the dipping oar. 

And their own tone^, as labouring for the shore ; 
Those measured tones which with the scene agree. 
And give a* sadness to serenity. 


All scenes like these the tender maid should 
shun, 

Kor to a misty beach in autumn run ; 

' Much should she guard against the evening cold, 
Apd her slight shape with fleecy warmth infold ; 
•This she admits, but not with so much case 
Giveaup the night-walk when tlf attendants please : 
Hc‘r •have 1 seen, pale, vapour'd through Ihe day. 
With crowded parties at the mi^ight play ; 

Faipt in the morn, no powers could she exert ; 

' At night with Pam delighted and alert ; 

In a small shop she's raffled with a crowd. 
Breathed the thick air, and cough'd* and laugh’d 
aloud ; 

* 1 ^ who will tremble if her eye explore 
**Tha smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on 
floor;” 

• Why m the kind doctor charged with shaking head. 
At eafly hour to quit the beaux for bed : 

She has, contemning fear, gone down the dance, 
Till she perceived the rosy morn advance ; 

Then has she wonder'd, fainting o'er her tea. 

Her drops and julep should so useless be : 

All ! sure her joys must ravish every sense, 

Who buys a portion at such vast expense. 

• 

Among those joys, 't is one at eve to sail 
On the broad river with a favourite gale ; 

When rough waves upon the bosom ride, 

But the keel cuts, nor rises on the tide ; 

Safe from the stream the nearer gunwale stands. 
Where playful children trail their idle hands : 

Or strive to catch lon^ grassy leaves that float 
On citlier side of the impeded boat ; 

What time the moon arising shows the mud, 

A shining border to the silver flood : 

When, by her dubious light, the meanest views, 
Chalk, stones, and stakes, obtain the richest hues ; 
And when the cattle, as they gazing stand. 

See m nobler objects than when view’d from land ; 
"Then anchor’d vessels in the way appear, 

And sea-boys greet them as tliey pass, — What 
^ cheer 7” • 

sleeping shcll-ducks at the sound arise 
And utter loud their unharmonious cries ; 
Fluttering tho^ move their weedy beds among. 

Or instant di\png, hide their pmmelcss young. 

• 

Along the wall, returning from the town. 

The weary rustic^ homeward wanders down ; ^ 
Who st^ and gazes a^such joyous crew, 

^nd feels his envy rising at the view ; 
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lie the light speech and laugh indignant hears, 
And feels more press'd by want, more vex’d by 
fears. 

Ah ! go in peace, good fellow, to thine home. 
Nor fancy these escape the general doom ; , 

Gay SIS they seem, be sure with them are hearts 
With sorrow tried ; there's sadness in their parts : 
If thou couldst see them when they think alone. 
Mirth, music, friends, and these amusements gone ; 
Couldst thou discover every secret ill 
That paints their spirit, or resists their will ; 
Couldst thou behold forsaken Love's distress. 

Or Envyis pang at glory and success. 

Or Beauty, conscious of the spoils of Tirfle, 

Or Guilt alarm'd when Memory shows the crime ; 
All that gives sorrow, terror, grief, and gloom ; 
Content would cheer thee trudging to thine home.* 

There are, 't is true, who lay their cares aside. 
And bid some hours in calm enjoyment glide ; 
Perchance some fair one to the sober night 
Adds (by the very sweetness of her song) delight ; 
And, as the music on the water floats. 

Some bolder shore returns the soflen'd notes ; 
J^cn, youth, beware, for all around conspire 
To banish caution and to wake desire : 

The day’s amusement, feasting, beauty, wine. 
These accents sweet and this soil hour combine. 
When most unguarded, then to win that heofTof 
thine : 

But see, they land ! the fond enchantment flics, 
And in its place life’s common view's arise. 

Sometimes a party, row’d from town, will land 
On a small islet form’d of shelly sand. 

Left by the water when the tides arc low. 

But which the floods in their return o’erflow : 
There will they anchor, pleased awhile to view 
The watery waste, a prospect wild and new ; 

The now receding billows give them space. 

On cither side the growing shores to pace ; 

And then returning, they contract the scene, 

Till small and smaller grows the walk between ; 
As sea to sea approaches, shofe tA shores, 

Till the next ebb the sandy isle restores. 

Then what alarm ! what danger and dismay, 

If all tlieir trust, their boat should drift away ; 

: And once it happen’d — gay the friends advanced, 
They walk’d, tliey ran, they play’d, tliey sang, they 
danced ; 

Tlie urns were boiling, and the cups went round, 
And not a grave or tlioughtful face was found. 

On the bright sand they trod with nimble feet. 

Dry shelly sand that made the summer seat ; 

The wondering mews flew fluttering o’er the head, 
And waves ran softly up their shining bed. 

Some form’d a party from the rest to stray. 
Pleased to collect the trifles in their way. 

These to behold they call their friends around. 

No friends can hear, or hear another sound : 
Alarm’d they hasten, yet perceive not why. 

But catch the fear that quickens as they fly. 

♦ 

« 

* Tbii is not offered as o reasonable source of contentment, 
but as one motive for resisnation : there would not be so much 
I envy if there were more discernment. 
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For lo ! a lady sage, who paced the sand 
With her fair children one in either hand, 

Intent on home, had turiiM, and saw the boat 
SlippM troin her moorings, and now far afloat ; 

She garx'd, slie trembled, and though faint her call, 
It seem’d, like thunder, to confound them all. 
Their sailor-guides, the boatman and ins mate, 
Had drunk, and slept regardless of their state. 

“ Awake !” they cried aloud : “ Alarm the shore ! 
Shout all, or never shall we reach it more !*’ 

Alas ! no shout the distant land can reach, 

Nor eye behold them from tlic foggy beach. 

Again th^ join in one loud powerful cryi 
Then cca£.*, and eager listen for reply. 

None came — the rising wind blew sadly by : 

They shout once more, and then they turn aside, 
To see how quickly flow’d the coming tide. 
Between each cry they find the waters steal 
On their strange prison, and new horrors feel ; 
Foot after foot on the contracted ground 
The billows fall, and drcudliil is the sound. 

Less and yet less the sinking isle became. 

And there was wailing, weeping, wrath, and blame. 

Had one been there, with spirit strong and high. 
Who could observe, as he prepared to die. 

He might have seen of hearts the varying kind, 
An^^Lraced the movement of each diflbrent mind: 
He might have seen, that not the gcntle*maid 
Was more than stern and haughty man afraid ; 
Such, calmly grieving, will their fears suppress, 
And silent prayers to Mercy’s throne address ; 
While fiercer minds, impatient, angry, loud. 

Force their vain grief on the reluctant crowd : 

The party’s patron, sorely sighing, cried, 

“ Why would you urge me ? I at first denied.” 
Fiercely they answer’d, ” Why will you complain. 
Who saw no danger, or was warn’d in vain ?” 

A few essay’d the troubled soul to calm, 

But dread prevail’d, and anguish and alarm. 

Now rose tlie water through the lessening sand, 
And they seem’ds sinking while they yet could 
stand ; 

The sun went down, they look’d from side to side. 
Nor aught except the gathering sea descried ; 

Dark and more dark, more wet, more cold it grew. 
And the most lively bade to hope adieu ; 

Children, by love then lifted from the seas, 

Felt not the waters at the parents’ knees. 

But wept aloud ; the wind increased the sound. 
And the cold billows as they broke around. 

” Once more, yet once again, with all our strength, 
Cry to the land — we may be heard at length.” 
Vain hope, if yet unseen ! but hark ! an oar. 

That sound of bliss ! comes dashing to their shore ; 
Still, still the water rises, ” Haste !” they cry, 

“ Oh ! hurry, seamen ; in delay we die 
(Seamen were these, who in tlicir ship perceived 
The drifted boat, and thus her crew relieved.) 

And now the keel just cuts the cover’d sand, 

Now to the gunwale stretches every hand : 

With Uembling pleasure all confused embark,^ 

And kuiii‘lthe tackling of their welcome ark ; 

While the^most giddy, as they reach the shore. 
Think of their danger, and their God adore. 


LETTER X. 


CLUBS AND SOCIAL MEETINGS. 

Non inter lancca mensasque nilentet. 
Cum stiipel insania acius fulguribus. et cum 
Acclinis fnlsis aininus/neliora recusat^ 

Verum hic mipiunsi inecuin disquirite. 

!. HOK.Sut.2.1ib.2.' 

O prodiga rerum 

Luxuries, nunquam parvo contenta paratu, 

£t qiissitoruni terra pelagoque ciburum 
Ambit io«a fames et Ifiutie gloria tffbnsm., 

LUCAN. lib. 4. 

Et quoenon prosunt singula, juncta juvant 

Rusticus agricolam, miles fera bclla gerentom. 
Rectorem dubiac nuvita puppis nmat. 

OVID. Pont, lib. 2. 


Desire of Country Gentlemen for Town Associa* 
tions — Book-Clubs — Too much of literary Char- 
acter expected «from them — Idtcrary Conversa- 
tion prevented : by Feasting ; by Cards — GfH)d, 
notwithstanding, results — Caid-club with Eager- 
ness resorted to — Players — Umpires at the Whist 
Table — Petulances of Temper there discovered 
— Free-and-easy Club : not perfectly easy jor 
free — Freedom, how interrupted — The superior 
Member — Termination of the Evening — IVink- 
ing and Smoking Clubs — The Midnight Conver- 
sation of the delaying Members — Society of -tho 
poorer Inhabitants ; its Use : gives Pride and 
Consequence to the humble Character — Pleasant 
Habitations of the frugal Poor — Sailor returning 
to his Family — Freemasons’ Club — The Mys- 
tery — What its origin — Its professed Advanta- 
ges — Griggs and Gregorians — A Kind of Ma- 
sons — Reflections on these various Societies. 


You say you envy in your calm retreat 
Our social meetings ; — ’t is with joy we meet : 

In these our parties you are pleased to find 
Good sense and wit, with intercourse of mind ; 
Composed of men, who read, reject and write. 
Who, when they meet, must yield and share delight: 
To you our Book-club has peculiar charm. 

For which you sicken in your quiet farm ; 

Here you suppose us at our leisure placed. 
Enjoying freedom, and displaying taste ; 

With wisdom cheerful, temperately gay. 

Pleased to enjoy, and willing to disinay. 

If thus your envy gives your ease its gloom, 
Give wings to fancy, and among us come. 

I^e ’re now assembled ; you may soon attend-— ^ * 
I ’ll introduce you — ” Gentlemen, my friend.” ' 

” Now arc you happy ? you have pass’d a night 
In gay discourse, and rational delighti” 

” Alas ! not so : for how can mortals tliirik, 

Or thoughts exchange, if thus they eat and^rirink ? 
No ! I confess, when wo hod fairly dined, ^ 

That was no time for intercourse of mind ; 
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*TiftrcL.w^as'(ach dish prepared with skill t* invite, 
An^ detain tlie struggling appetite ; 

On such occasions minds with one consent 
• Arei^o the oomforts of the body lent ; 

There v^as no pause — the. wine went quickly 
•round, 

>1^1 struggling Fancy was by Bacchus bound; 

Wine is to wit as water thrown on fire, 

,.By.cfuly sprinkling both ar^ raised the higher ; 
largely dealt, the vivid blaze they choke, 
A/td all the genial flame goes off in^smoke.** 

' “But when no more your boards these loads 
contain, 

Jj^cn wine ^ no %iore overwhelms the labouring 
Jy brain. 

But serves, a gentle stimulus ; we know 
How wit must sparkle, and how fancy flow.” 


It might be so, but no such club-days come : 
Wc always find these dampers in tlie room : 

If tp converse were all that brought us here, 

A tow odd members would in turn appear ; 

Who dwelling nigh, would saunter in and out, 
QVerlook the list and toss the books about ^ 

Or yawning read tliern, walking un and down. 
Just ^s the loungers in the shops m town ; 

TiH fancying nothing would tlieir minds amuse. 
They ’d push them by, and go in search of news. 


But our attractions are a stronger sort, 
JhaNiatliest dainties and the oldest port ; 
All enter thci:! with glee in every look, 
And ndt a member thinks about a book. 


Still let me own, there are some vacant hours, ! 
WiutTininds might work, and men exert their 
powers : j 

Ere wine to folly spurs the giddy guest, | 

But gives to wit its vigour and its zest ; I 

Then might wc reason, might in turn display 
Our several talents, and be wisely gay ; 

We might — but wlio a tame discourse regards. 
When whist is named, and we behold the cards? 


We from that time are neither grave nor gay ; 
Our thought, our care, our business is to play ; 

Fix'd on ttlese s|K>ts and figures, each attends 
Much to his partners, nothing to his friends. 

Our public cares, the long, the warm debate. 
That kept our piitriots from their beds so late ; 
War, peace, invasion, all we hope or dread 
Vanish like dreams when men forsake their bed ; j 
And groaning nations and contending kings 
Are all forgotten t<)r those painted things : 

Paper and paste, vile figures and poor spots, 

IjCVcI all minds, piiilosophers and sots ; | 

And give an equal spirit, pause, and force, , ! 

^IfoftTd with peculiar diction, to discourse : 

“Who deals? — you led — we’re three by cards — 
X ^ had you ■ 

Hoqpur in hand?” — “U^xm my honour, two.” 
Hour after hour, men thus contending sit. 

Grave without sense, and pointqp without wit. 

Thus it appears these envied clubs possess 
No certain means for social happiness ; 

4fet there’s 7 good that flows from scenes like 
thesF^ • 

Mon meets with man at teisure and at ease ; 
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We to our neighbours and our equals come. 

And ruk off pride that man contracts at home ; 

For there, admired master, he is prone 
To claim attention and to talk alone : 

But here he meets with neither son nor spouse ; 

No humble cousin to his bidding bows ; 

To his raised voice his neighbours’ voices rise. 

To his high look as lolly look replies ; 

When much he speaks, he finds that ears are closed, 
And certain signs inform him when he ’s prosed ; 
Here all the value of a listener know. 

And claim, in turn, the favour they l^stow. 

No pleasure gives tlie speech, when all would 
speak • 

And all in vain a eivil hearer seek. 

To chance alone we owe the flree discourse. 

In vain you purpose what you cannot force; 

’T is when the favourite themes unbidden spring 
That fancy soars with such unwearied wing ; 

Then may you call in aid the moderate glass, 

But let it slo\yly and unprompted pass ; 

So shall h;hcre all things for the end unite. 

And give that hour of rational delight. 

^Men to tlicir clubs repair, themselves to please. 
To care for nothing, and to take their ease ; 

In fact, for play, for wine, for news they come : 
Discourse is shared with friends or found at home. 

But carda with books are incidental things ; ^ 
Wc *ve nights devoted to these queens and kings* 
Then if wc choose the social game, we may ; 

Now ’t is a duty, and we ’re bound to play ; 

Nor ever meeting of the social kind 
Was more engaging, yet had less of mind. 

! Our eager parties, when the lunar light 
Throws its full radiance on the festive night, 

Of either sex, with punctual hurry come. 

And fill, with one accord, an ample room ; 

Pleased, the fresh packs on cloth of green they see, 
And seizing, handle with preluding glee ; 

They draw, they sit, they shufile, cut and deal ; 
Like friends assembled, but like foes to feel : 

But yet not all, — a happier fevf hiJVe joys 
Of mere amusement, and their cards are toys ; 

No skill nor art, nor fretful hopes have they. 

But w'hilc their friends are gaming, laugh and play. 

Others there are, the veterans of the game, 

Who owe their pleasure to their envied fame ; 
Through many a year, with hard-contested sUife, 
Have they attain’d this glory of their life : 

Such is that ancient burgess, whom in vain 
Would gout and fever on his couch detain ; 

And that large lady, who resolves to come, 

Though a first fit has warn’d her of her doom ! 

These are as oracles ; in every cause 

They settle doubts, and their decrees are laws ; 

But all are troubled, when, with dubious look, 
Diana questions what Apollo spoke. 

Here avarice first, the keen desire of gain, 

Rules in each heart, and works in every brain ; 
Alike the vctcrau-damcs and virgins feel. 

Nor care what grey-beards or what striplings deal ; 
Sex, a^e, and station, vanish from their view. 

And gold, their sov’reign good, the minglpd crowd 
pursue. 
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Hence they are jealous, and as rivals, keep 
A watchful eye on the beloved heap ; 

Meantime discretion bids the tongue be still. 

And mild good-humour strives with strong ill-will; 
Till prudence fails ; when, all impatient grown, 
They make their grief, by their suspicions, known. 

“ Sir, I protest, were Job himself at play. 

He’d rave to see you throw your cards away ; 

Not tliat I care a button — not a pin 
For what 1 lose ; but we had cards to win : 

A saint in heaven would grieve to see such hand 
Cut up by one who will not understand.” 

** Con^lain of me ! and so you might indeed. 

If I had ventured on that foolish lead, 

Tlial fatal heart — but I forgot your play — 

Some folk have ever thrown tlieir hearts away.” 

“ Yes, and their diamonds ; I have licard of one 
Who made a beggar of an only son.” 

” Better a beggar, than to see him tied 
To art and spite, to insolence and pride.” 

“ Sir, were I you, Fd strive to be polite. 

Against my nature, for a single night.” 

“So did you strive, and, madam ! with success^ 

I knew no being wc could censure less !” 

Is this too much ? alas ! my peaceful muse 
Cannot with half their virulence abuse. 

And hark ! at other tables discord reigns. 

With feign’d contempt for losses and for gains ; 
Passions awhile arc bridled ; then they rage. 

In waspish youth, and in resentful age ; 

With scraps of insult — ** Sir, when next you play. 
Reflect whose money ’t is you throw away. 

No one on earth can less such things regard. 

But when one’s partner doesn’t know a card ” 

“ I scorn suspicion, ma’am, but while you stand 
Behind that lady, pray keep down your hand.” 

“ Good heav’n, revoke ! remember, if the set 
Be lost, in honour you should pay the debt.” 

“ There, thcreds your money ; but, while I have 
life, 

I ’ll never more sit down with man and wife ; 
They snap and snarl indeed, but in the heat 
Of all their spleen, their understandings meet ; 
They are Freemasons, and have many a sign. 
That wc, poor devils ! never can divine ; 

May it be told, do ye divide th’ amount, 

Or goes it all to fomily account 7” 

Next is the club, where to their friends in town 
Our country neighl^urs once a month come down*; 
We term it Free-and-easy, and yet we 
Find it no easy matter to be free ; 

Ev’n in our small assembly, friends among, 

Are minds perverse, there’s something will be 
wrong ; 

Men arc not equal ; some will claim a right 
To be the kings and heroes of the night ; 

Will their own favourite themes and notions start, 
And you must hear, offend them, or depart ^ 

There pomes Sic Thomas from his village-seat. 
Happy, he tells us, all his friends to meet ; 


He brings the ruin’d brotlicr of his wif5, • ■ ^ 

Whom he supports, and makes him sick of life*; 

A ready witness whom he can produce 
Of all his deeds — a butt for his abuse 
Soon as he enters, has the guests espied, t 
Drawn to the fire, and to the glass applied — ** 

“ Well, what’s the subject ? — what are you about ^ 
The news, I take it — come. I’ll help you out 
And then, without one answer, bo bestows 
Freely upon u§ all he hears and knows ; * ’ 

Gives us opinions, tells us how he votes. 

Recites the speeches, adds to them his notes. 

And gives old ili-told tales for new-born anecdote ; 
Yet cares he nothing what we judge or think, V 
Our only duty’s to attend and drink : ‘ 

At length, admonish’d by his gout, he ends 
The various speech, and leaves at peace his friends ; 
But now, alas ! wc *vc lost the pleasant hour. 

And wisdom flies from wine’s superior power. 

Wine, like the rising sun, possession gains. 

And drives the mist of dullness from the brains ; 

The gloomy vapour from the spirit flies. 

And vice's of gaiety and gladness rise : 

Still it proceeds ; till from the glowing heat. 

The prudent calmly to their shades retreat ;-r 
Then is the mind o’ercast — in wordy rage 
And loud contention angry men engage ; 

Then spleen.* and pique, like flre-works tlirown in 
spite. 

To mischief turn the pleasures of the night ' 

Anger abuses, Malice loudly rails, , 

Revenge awakes, and Anarchy prevails : 

Till wine, that raised the tempest, makes it,«;gaBe, 
And maudlin Love insists on instant peace , 

He noisy mirth and roaring song commands. 

Gives idle toasts, and joins unfriendly hands ; 

Till fuddled Friendship vows esteem and weeps. 

And jovial Folly drinks and sings and sleeps. 


A club there is of Smokers — Dare you come 
To that close, clouded, hot, narcotic room ? 

When, midnight past, the very candles seem 
Dying for air, and give a ghastly gleam ; 

When curling fumes in lazy wreaths arise. 

And prosing topers rub their vi^inking eyes ; 

When the Jong tale, renew’d when last they met. 
Is spliced anew, and is unfinish’d yet ; 

When but a few arc left the house to tire. 

And they half-sleeping by the sleepy fire ; 

Ev’n the poor ventilating vane, that flew 
Of late so fast, is now grown drowsy too; 

When sweet, cold, clammy punch its aid bestows, 
Then thus the midnight conversation flows ; — 

“ Then, as I said, and — mind me — as I say, 

At our last meeting — you remember ” — ^ Ay 
^ Well, very well — then freely as I drink • 

I spoke my thought — you take me — what I think ; 
And sir, said I, if'^I a freeman be, 

It is my bounden duty to be free.” ^ 

“ Ay, there you posed him : I resfje^ the chair, 
But man is man, although the m^an ’‘s 'a*"ii>}yor : ^ 
If Muggins live — no, no ! — if Muggins die, 

He ’ll quit his office — neiglibour, shall I try ?’* 
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' Bj^^k my mind, for here arc none bat 

, i^iends: 

Th^ *re all contending for their private ends ; 
Nc/publie spirit— -once a vote would bring, 

•I Bay a yote — was then a pretty thing ; 

It made a man to serve his country and his king : 
ut for that place, that Muggins must resign, 
tov’ve my advice — *tis no affair of mine.” 


\rhe poor man has his club ; he comes and spends 
>HiB hoarded pittance with his chosen friends; 

Nor this alone, — a monthly dole he pays, 

Jfd be assisted wj;ien his health decays ; 

^mc part tlis prudence, from thu day’s supply, 
^or cares and troubles in his age, lays by ; 

The printed rules he guards with painted frame. 
And shows his children where to read his name : 
Those simple words his honest nature move. 

That bond of union tied by laws of love; 

Tins is his pride, it gives to his employ 
NeW value, to his home another joy ; 

While a religious hope its balm applies 
For dll his fate inflicts and all his state dfenies. 


V Much would it please you, sometimes to explore 
The peaceful dwellings of our borough poor ; 

To view a sailor just return’d from sea, 

His wife beside ; a child on cither knee, 
Anj^jthers crowding near, that none may lose 
^^he sm'niest portion of the w'elcome news ; 
Wliat^dangers p.iss'd, “when seas ran mountains 

'Whei^mpests raved, and horrors veil’d the sky ; 
Whcr^prudcuce fail’d, when courage grew dismay’d. 
When the strong fainted, and the wicked pray’d, — 
Then in the yawning gulf far down we drove. 

And gazed upon the billowy mount above ; 

Till up that mountain, swinging with the gale. 
We view’d the horrors of the watery vale.” 


The trembling children look with stedfast eyes. 
And panting, sob involuntary sighs : 

Soft sleep awhile iiis torpid touch delays. 

And all is joy and piety and praise. 


Masons arc ours,* Freemasons — but, alas ! 

To their own bards 1 leave the mystic class ; 

In vain shall one, and not a gifted man. 

Attempt to sing of this enlighten’d clan : 

1 know no word, boast no directing sign. 

And not one token of the race is mine ; 

Whether with Hiram, that wise widow’s son, 
They came from Tyre to royal Solomon, 

^Sig^o pillars raising by their skill profound, * 
Boaz and Jachin through the East renown’d : 
Whether the sacred books their rise express, 

H)f books profane, ’t is vain for me to guess ; * 

It may be, lost in date remote and high, 

They know not what their owneantiquity : 

It may be too, derived from caAse so low. 

They ha^e n<f wish their origin to show : 

IC as cru saders, they combined to wrest 
^om the land they long possess’d ; 

Oi>were at first some harmless club, who madcf 
Their idle meetings solemn 1^ parade ; 


Is but conjecture — for the task unfit, 

Awe-struck and mute, the puzzling theme I quit ; 
Yet, if such blessings from their order flow. 

We should be glad their moral code to know; 
Trowels of silver are but simple things, 

And aprons worthless as their apron-strings ; 

But if indeed you have the skill to teach 
A social spirit, now beyond our reach ; 

If man's warm passions you can guide and bind. 
And plant the virtues in the wayward mind ; 

If you can wake to christian-lovc the heart, — 

In mercy, something of your powers impart. 

But as it seems, we Masons must become 
To know the secret, and must then be dumb ; 

And as we venture for uncertain gains. 

Perhaps the profit is not worth the pains. 

When Bruce, that dauntless traveller, thought he 
stood 

On Nile’s first rise ! the fountain of the flood. 

And drank exulting in the sacred spring. 

The critics told him it was no such thing ; 

Tliat springs unnumber’d round the country ran. 
But none could show him where they first began : 
Sjp might we feel, should we our time bestow, 

To gain these secrets and these signs to know ; 
Might question still if all the truth we found, 

And firmly stood upon the certain ground ; 

We might^our title to the mystery dread, • 
And fear we drank not at the river-head. 


Griggs and Gregorians here their meetings hold. 
Convivial sects, and Bucks alert and bold ; 

A kind of Masons, but without their sign ; 

The bonds of union — pleasure, song, and wine : 
Man, a gregarious creature, loves to fly 
Where he the trackings of the herd can spy ; 

Still to be one with many he desires. 

Although it leads him through tlie thorns and 
briers. 

A few ! but few there are, who in the mind 
Perpetual source of consolatiqp ^d ; 

The weaker many to the world will come. 

For comforts seldom to be found from home. 

When the faint hands no more a brimmer hold. 
When flannel-wreaths the useless limbs infold. 

The breath impeded, and the bosom cold ; 

When half the pillow’d man the palsy chains. 

And the blood falters in the bloated veins,* 

Then, as our friends no further aid supply 
Than hope’s cold phrase and courtesy’s soft sigh. 
We should that comfort for ourselves ensure, 
Wiiich friends could not, if we could friends, pro- 
’ cure. 

Early in life, when we can laugh aloud, 

There’s something pleasant in a social crowd. 

Who laugh with us — but will such j(w remain. 
When we lie struggling on the bed of pain 7 
When our physician tells us with a sigh. 

No more on hope and science to rely. 

Life’s staff is useless then ; with labouring breath, 
We my' for hope divine — the staff of death — 
This IS a scene which few companions grace. 

And where the heart’s first favourites yield their 
place. 
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Here all the aid of man to man must end, 

Here mounts the soul to her eternal Friend ; 

The tendcrest love must here its tie resign, 

And give tli* aspiring heart to love divine. 

Men feel their weakness, and to numbers run. 
Themselves to strengthen, or themselves to shun; 
And though to this our weakness may be prone. 
Let ’s learn to live, for we must die, alone. 


LETTER XI. 


INNS. 

All the comforla of life in a tavern are known. 

'T is his home who pusdeMea not one of his own ; 

And to him who has rathor too much of that one, 

*T ia the house of a friend where he *6 welcome to run : 

The instant you enter my door you ’re my lord. 

With whose taste and whose pleasure 1 'in proud to accord ; 
And the louder you call and the longer you slay. 

The more 1 am happy to serve and obey. 

To the house of a friend if you *re pleased to retire, , 

You must all things admit, you must alt things admire ; 

You must pay with observance the price of your treat. 

You must eat what is praised, and roust praise what you eat: 
But here you may eome, and no tax we require, 

Y ~ u may loudly condemn what you greatly admire ; 

You may growl at our wishes and pains to excll. 

And may snarl at the rascals who please you ao well. 

At your wish wo attend, and confess that your speech 
On the nation's afikirs might the minister teach ; 

His views you may blame, and his measures oppose, 

I’here’s no tavern-treason—you 're under (he Rose ; 

Should rebellions arise in your own little state. 

With me you may safely their consequence wait ; 

To recruit your lost spirits 't ia prudent to come, 

And to fly to a friend when the devil '■ at home. 

That I’ve faults is confem'd : but it won't be denied, 

’ T ia my interest the faults of my neighbours to hide ; 

If I've sometimes lent Scandal occasion to prate, 

I 've often conceal'd what she 'd love to relate ; 

If to Justice's bar some have wander'd from mine, 

'T was because th%,duU rogues wouldn’t stay by their wine ; 
And lor brawls at my house, well the poet explains, 

That men drink ahaUote draughts, and so madden their brains. 


A difficult Subject for Poetry — Invocation of the 
Muse— Description of the principal Inn and 
those of the first Class — ^The large deserted 
Tavern — ^Those of a second Order — Their Com- 
pany — One of particular Description — A lower 
Kind of Public-Houses : yet distinguished among 
themselves — Houses oii the Quays for Sailors — 
The Green-Man : its Landlord, and the Adven- 
ture of his Marriage, etc. 


Much do I need, and thereffire will I ask, 

A Muse to aid me in my present task ; 

For then with special cause we beg for aid, 

When of our subject we are most afraid : 

Inns are this subject — is an ill-drawn lot, 

So, thou who gravely triflest, fail me not * 

Fail not^ but haste, and to my memory bring 
Scenes yet unsung, which few would choose to sing ; 


Thou mad’st a Shilling splendid ; thou hast thi^wn 
On humble themes the graces oil thine own.; « 

By thee the Mistress of a village-school 
Bcctiine a queen, enthroned upon her atool ; ' 

And far beyond the eest thou gavest to shine 
Belinda's Lock — that deathless work was thiiie. 

Come, lend thy cheerful light, and give to ple^kifl, 
The.se seats of revelry, these scenes of ease ;’ 

Who sings of Inns mdcli danger has to dread; 
And needs assistance from the fountain-head. 


High in the street, o'erlooking all the place, 
The rampant Lion shows his kingly face ; 

His ample jaws extend from side to side, 

His eyes are glaring, and his nostrils Wide ; 

In silver shag the sovereign form is dress'd, 

A mane horrific sweeps his ample chest ; ^ 

Elate with pride, he seems t’ assert his reign, 
And stands the glory of his wide domain. 

Yet nothing dreadful to his friends the sight. 
But sign and pledge of welcome and delight *- 
To him the noblest guest the town detains 
Flies f(^ repast, and in his court remains ; . 
Him too the crowd with longing looks admire, 
Sigh for his jo}s, and modestly retire ; 

Here not a comfort shall to them be lost 
Who never ask or never tccl the cost. 


V. 


The ample yards on either side contain 
Buildings where order and distinction ^ 

The splendid carriage of the wealthier guest, 

The ready chaise and driver smartly dress'd ; 
Whiskeys and gigs and curricles are there, 

And high-fed prancers many a raw-boiicdjbair. 

On all witiiout a lordly host sustains 
The care of empire, and observant reigns ; 

The parting guest beholds him at his side, 

With pomp obsequious, bending in his pride ; 
Round all the place liis eyes all objects meet, 
Attentive, silent, civil, and discreet. 

O'er all witiiin the lady-hostess rules, 

Her bar she governs, and her kitchen schools ; 

To every guest the appropriate speech is made, 
And every duty with distinction paid ; 

Respectful, easy, pleasant, or polite — 

**Your honour’s servant — Mister Smith, good 
night” 

Next, but not near, yet honour'd through the town. 
There swing, incongruous pair! the Bear and 
Crown; 

I That Crown suspended gems and ribands deck, 

A golden chain hangs o'er that furry neck : 

Unlike the nobler beast, the Bear is bound. 

And with the Crown so near him, scowls uncrown’d; 
Less his dominion, but alert are all 
Without, within, and ready for the call ; ' 

Smart lads and light run nimbly here and them^ 
Nor for neglected duties mourns the Bear. ^ 

To his retreats, on the election-day, 

The losing party^ound their silent way ; 

There they partook of each consoling good. 

Like him uncrown'd, like him in sfiUeii^mood—- 
Threatening, but bound. — Here meet a social kii^ 
Our various clubs for various Q^sk1Sdi»&jned 
Nor has he pride, but thankful takes as gain ** 
The dew-drops shaken from the Lion's mane s 
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A Airwing; ^uple here their skill display, 

And share tlie profits of no vulgar sway. 

Tfflrd in our Borough*B list appears the sign 
Of a fair.queen — the gracioujt C'aroline ; 

But in decay — each feature in the face 
lHss stain ot Time, and token of disgrace. 

TIte storm of winter, and the summer-sun. 

Have on that form their equal mischief done ; 

'S^e features liow are all disfigured seen, 

Ami not one charm adorns the insufied queen : 

«ro this poor face was never paint applied. 

The unseemly work of cruel time to hide ; 
l^re we may rig|}tly such neglect upbraid, 

(Kint on sueii faces is by prudence laid, 
iuarge the domain, but all within combine 
To correspond with the dishonourM sign ; 

And all around dilapidates : you call — 

But none replies — tlicy *re inattentive all : 

At length a ruin'd stable holds your steed. 

While you through large and dirty rooms proceed, 
Spacious and cold ; a proof they once had been 
In honour — now magnificently mean ; 

Till in some small half-furnish'd room yoi^rest, 
Whose dying fire denotes it had a^giiest. 

^^liQse you pass'd where Ibrmer splendour reign'd, 
'y^ saw the carpets torn, the paper stain'd ; 
Squares of discordant glass in windows fix'd. 

And paper oil'd in many a space betwixt ; 

A 8 <^'d an d broken sconce, a mirror crack'd, 
"iVitnlSBte underpropp'd, and chairs new-back'd ; 

A marble sidb-slab with ten thousand stains, 
^^jll^all an ancient tavern's poor remains. 

. ^ 

Witlt much entreaty, they your food prepare. 
And acid wine afford, with meagre fare ; 

Heartless you sup ; and when a dozen times 
You’ve read tlic fractured window's senseless 
rhymes ; 

Have been assured that Pheebe Green was fair. 
And Peter Jackson took his supper there ; 

You reach a chilling chamber, where you dread 
Damps hot or cold, from a tremendous bed ; 

Late comes your sleep, and you are waken'd soon 
By rustling tatters of the old festoon. 

O'er this large building, thus by time defaced, 

A servile couple han its owner placed. 

Who, not unmindful that its style is large. 

To lost magpiificence adapt their charge : 

Thus an old beauty, who has long declined, 

Keeps ibrmer dues and dignity in mind ; 

And wills that all attention should be paid 
For graces vanish’d and for charms decay'd. 

Few years have pass'd, since brightly 'cross tlie 
■ wav, • 

Lights from each window shot the lengthen'd ray. 
And busy looks in every face were seen, « 

Tlbrough the warm precincts of the reigning Queen : 
There fires inviting blazed, and all around 
Was heard the tinkling bells' sgflucing sound ; 

The nimble waters to that sound from far 
Sprang to*the call, then hasten'd to the bar ; 

Where ajda^juiestess of the temple sway’d, 

^ne moiffbedleSSIt &nd the most obey’d ; 

Rody and round, adorn’d in crimson vest, 

> And flaiping ribands at her ample breast : 


She,, skill'd like Circe, tried her guests to move. 
With looks of welcome and with words of love ; 
And such her potent charms, that men unwise 
Were soon transform'd and fitted for the sties. 

Her port in bottles stood, a well-stain'd row. 
Drawn for the evening from the pipe below ; 

Three powerful spirits fill'd a parted case. 

Some cordial-bottles stood in secret place ; 

Fair acid fruits in nets above were seen. 

Her plate was splendid, and her glasses clean ; 
Basins and bowls were ready on the stand. 

And measures clutter'd in her powerful hand. 

Inferior houses now our notice claim, « 

But who shall deal them their appropriate fame ? 
Who shall the nice yet known distinction tell. 
Between the peal complete and single bell ? 

Determine, yc, who on your shining nags 
Wear oil-skin beavers and bear seal-skin bags ; 

Or ye, grave topers, who with coy delight 
Snugly enjoy' the sweetness of the night; 

Ye travellers all, superior inns denied 
By moderate purse, the low by decent pride ; 

C^c and determine — will ye take your place 
At the/uB orb, or half the lunar face ? 

With the Black Boy or Angel will you dine ? 

Will ye approve the Fountein or tlie Vine : 

Horses the yshite or hlaeh will yc prefer 7 ^ 

The Silver-Swan, or swan opposed to her — 

Rare bird ! whose form the raven-plumage decks, 
And graceful curve her three alluring necks ? 

All these a decent entertainment j^ive, 

And by their comforts comfortably live. 

Shall I pass by the Boar 7 — there are who cry, 

** Beware the Boar," and pass determined by : 
Those dreadful tusks, those little peering eyes 
And churning chaps, are tokens to the wise. 

There dwells a kind old aunt, and there you see 
Some kind young nieces in her company ; 

Poor village nieces, whom the tender dame 
Invites to town, and gives thefr lilauty fame ; 

The grateful sisters feel the important aid, 

And the good aunt is flatter'd and repaid. 

What though it may some cool observers strike. 
That such fair sisters should be so unlike ; 

That still another and another comes. 

And at the matron's table smiles and blooms ; 
That all appear as if they meant to stay 
Time undefined, nor name a parting day ; 

And yet, though all are valued, all are dear. 
Causeless they go, and seldom more appear 7 

Yet let Suspicion hide her odious head, 

And Scandal vengeance from a burgess dread : 

A pious friend, who with the ancient dame 
At sober cribbage takes an evening game ; 
llis cup beside him, through their play he quaffs. 
And ofl renews, and innocently laughs ; 

Or, growing serious, to the text resorts, 

And from the Sunday-sermon makes reports ; 
Whilq all, with grateful glee, his wish attend, 

A grave protector and a powerful friend : 

But Slander says, who indistinctly sees, * 

Once he was caught with Silvia on his knees 
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A cautious burgess with a careful wife 
To be so caught \ — *t is false, upon my life. 

Next are a lower kind, yet not so low 
But they, among them, their distinctions know ; 
And when a thriving landlord aims so high 
As to exchange the Chequer for the Pye, 

Or from Duke William to the Dog repairs, ' 
He takes a finer coat and fiercer airs. 

Pleased with his power, the poor man loves to say 
What favourite inn shall share his evening's pay. 
Where he shall sit the social hour, and lose 
His past day's labours and liis next day's views. 
Our seamen too have choice : one takes a trip 
In the^varm cabin of his favourite Ship ; 

And on the morrow in the humbler Boat 
He rows, till fancy feels herself afloat ; 

Gan he the sign — Three Jolly Sailors pass, . | 
Who hears a fiddle and who secs a lass ? 

The Anchor too affords the seaman joys, 

In small smoked room, all clamour, crowd, and 
noise ; 

Where a curved settle half surrounds the fire, 
Where fifty voices purl and punch require : 

They come for pleasure in their leisure hour, ^ 
And they enjoy it to their utmost power ; 

Standing they drink, they swearing smoke, while all 
Call, or make ready for a second call : 

'njiere is no time for trifling — “ Do ye sec ? 

We drink and drub the French extertpore.” 

See ! round the room, on every beam and balk, 
Are mingled scrolls of hieroglyphic chalk ; 

Yet nothing heeded — would one stroke suffice 
To blot out all, here honour is too nice, — 

**Let knavish landsmen think such dirty things. 
We 're British tars, and British tars arc kings." 

But the Green-Man shall I pass by unsung, 
Which mine own James u{x>n his sign-post hung ? 
His sign, his image, — for he once was seen 
A squire's attendant, clad in keeper's green ; 

Ere yet with wages more, and honour less, 

He stood behind me in a graver dress. 

James in an^vil hour went forth to woo 
Young Juliet Hart, and was her Borneo ; 

They 'd seen the play, and thought it vastly sweet 
For two young lovers by the moon to meet ; 

The nymph was gentle, of her favours free, 

£v*n at a word — no Rosalind was she : 

Nor, like that other Juliet, tried his truth 
With — “ Be thy purpose marriage, gentle youth ?” 
But him received, and heard his tender tale 
When sang the lark, and when the nightingale : 

So in few months the generous lass was seen 
1* the way that all the Capulets had been. 

Then first repentance seized the amorous man. 
And — shame on love — he reason'd and he ran ; 
The thoughtful Romeo trembled for his purse. 

And the sad sounds, “ for better and for worse." 


Yet could the lover not so far witlidraw. 

But he was haunted both by love and law : 

Now law dismay'd him as he view'd its fangs. 
Now pity seized him for his Juliet's pangs ; 

7'hen thoughts of justice and some dread of jail. 
Where i^l would blame him and where none might 


These drew him back, till Juliet’s huf appejirM 
Where love had drawn him when he shoujid Jiave 
fear'd. 

There sat the father in his wicker throne, 
Uttering his curses In tremendous tone f ^ 

With foulest names his daughter he reviled, / 

And look'd a very Herod at the child : ‘ ^ 

Nor was she patient, but with equal scorn. 

Bade him remember when his Joe was born : * ^ 

I Then rose tlw mother, eager to begin 
' Her plea for frailty, wlicn the swain came in. 


I To him she turn'd and other theme began, 
iShow'd him his boy, and bode him be a man 
“ An honest man, who,. when he brekks the law^ • 
Will make a woman honest if there’s catise." 
With lengthen'd speech she proved what came to 
pass 

Was no reflection on a loving lass : 

“ If she your love as wife and mother claim. 

What can it matter which was first the name? 

But *tis most base, 't is {lerjury and theft. 

When a lost girl is like a widow left ; 

The rogue who ruins" — here the father fouhd 
His spouse wa^ treading on forbidden ground. 

“ That *s not the jwint," quoth he, — “ I don’t 
suppose 

My good friend Fletcher to be one of those ; 
What’s done amiss he'll mend in proper time — 

I hate to hear of villany and crime : 

*T was my misfortune, in the days of you4i« 

To find two lasses pleading for my truth ; , 

The case was hard, I would with all 'T’y a^ul 
Have wedded both, but law is our control f 
So one I took, and when we gain'd a home, 

Her friend agreed — what could she more? — to 
come; 

And when she found that I *d a widow’d bed. 

Me she desired — what could I less ? — ^to wed. 

An easier case is yours : you 've not the smart 
That two fond pleadcr;j cause in one man’s heart ; 
You ’ve not to wait from year to year distress'd, 
Before your conscience can be laid at rest ; 

There smiles your bride, there sprawla*your new- 
born son 

— A ring, a license, and the thing is done." 

** My loving James,” — the lass began her plea, 

“ I ’ll make thy reason take a jwirt with me : 

Had 1 been froward, skittish, or unkind. 

Or to thy person or thy passion blind ; 

Had I refused, when ’t was thy part to pray, 

Or put thee off with promise and delay ; 

Thou might’st in justice and in conscience fly, 
Dcjjjying her w'ho taught thee to deny ; 

But, James, with me thou hadst an easier task. 
Bonds and conditions I forbore to dsk ; 
il laid no traps for tliee, no plots or plana, t ^ 
Nor marriage named by license or by banns ; . 

Nor would I nov^^the parson’s aid employ. 

But for this cause^’’ — and up she held her boy. 

Motives like these could heart of^flesk resist? 
James took the infant and in tri»mt^||^hi«wM ; ^ 
Then to his mother’s aAis the^ild reiflked, ^ 
Made his proud speech^and pledged his wcMy 
word. . ^ 
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“ Three times at church our banns shall pub> 
Mish’d be, 

Thjt health Ije drunk in bumpers three times three ; 
'And thou shalt grace (bedeck'd in garments gay) 
Thejchri^niiig'dinuer on thd wedding day.’* 

James at my door then made his parting bow. 
Took the Grccn-Man, and is a master now. 

j 

LETTER XII. 


FLAYERS. 

These are mooarclis none respect, 
Heroes, yet an hunnbled crew, 
Nobles whom the crowd correct. 
Wealthy men, whom duns pursue : 
Beauties, shrinking from the view 
Of the day’s detecting eye ; 

Lovers, who witii much ado 
Long-forsaken damsels woo, 

And heave the ill-feign’d sigh. 

These are misers, craving men A 
Of existence tliruugh the day. 
Famous scholars, conning scenes 
Of a dull bewildering play ; 

Bagged beaux and misses grey • 
Whom the rabblo praise and blame ; 
' iJi^ud and mean, and sad and gay, 
ToUing aAer ease, arc they, 
a Infamous,* and boasting fame. 


Players arrive in the Borough — Welcomed by their 
former Friends — Are bolter fitted for Comic than 
Tragic Scenes ; yet better approved in the lat- 
ter by one Part of their Audience — Their gene- 
ral Character and Pleasantry — Particular Dis- 
tresses and Labours — Their Fortitude and Pa- 
tience — A private Rehearsal — The Vanity of the 
aged Actress — A Heroine from the Milliner’s 
Shop — A deluded Tradesman — Of what Persons 
the Con;^)any is composed — Character and Ad- 
ventures of iVederick Tliompson. 


• 

Drawn by the annual call, we now behold 
Our troop dramatic, heroes known of old. 

And those, since last they march’d, inlisted and 
enroll’d : 

Mounted on hacks or borne in wagons some. 

The rest on foot (the humbler brethren) come. 
Three favour’d places, an unequal lime, 

Join to support this company sublime : 

Outs for tile longer period — sec how light * 

Von parties move, their former friends in sight. 
Whose claims are all allow’d, and friendship fflads, 
* ‘ the night 

Now public rooms shall sound with words divine. 
And private lodgings hear how \^Toea shine ; 

No talk of pay jhall yet on pleasure steal. 

But kindest wdeome bless the friendly meal ; 
While o’ertyi^.fSq^l jug and decent cheer, 

^bhaU Iw^n^cribecTnie fortunes of the year. * 


. ,.1.^ * polling playeri are thui held in a legal lenw. 


Peruse these bills, and see what each can do, — 
Behold ! the prince, the slave, the monk, the Jew ; 
Change but the garment and they ’ll all engage 
To take each part and act in every age : 

Cull’d from all houses, what a house are they ! 
Swept from all barns, our borough-critics say ; 

But with some portion of a critic’s ire. 

We all endure them ; there are some admire : 
They might have praise, confined to farce alone ; 
Full well they grin, they should not try to groan ; 
But then our servants’ and our seamen’s wives 
Love all that rant and rapture as their lives ; 

He who ’Squire Richard’s part could well, sustain. 
Finds as King Richard he must roar amaii»— 

“ My horse ! my liorse !” — Lo ! now to their abodes. 
Come lords and lovers, empresses and gods. 

The master-mover of these scenes has made 
No trifling gain in this adventurous trade ; 

Trade we may term it, for he duly buys 
Arms out of use and undirected eyes ; 

These he instructs, and guides them as he can. 
And vends each night the manufactured man : 
Long as our custom lasts, they gladly stay. 

Then strike their tents, like Tartars ! and away ! 
The place grows bare where they too long remain, 
But grass will rise ere they return again. 

Children of Thespis, welcome! knights and 
queens i • 

Counts ! barons ! beauties ! when before your scenes. 
And mighty monarchs thund’iing from your throne; 
I'hcn step behind, and all your glory ’s gone : 

Of crown and palace, throne and guards bereft, 
The pomp is vanish’d, and the care is left. 

Yet strong and lively is the joy they feel 
When the full house secures the plenteous meal ; 
Flatt’ring and flatter’d, each attempts to raise 
A brother’s merits for a brother’s praise : 

For never hero shows a prouder heart. 

Than he who proudly acts a hero’s part ; 

Nor without cause ; the boards, we know, can yield 
Place for fierce contest, like the tented field. 

Graceful to tread the stage, & in turn 
The prince we lionour, and the knave we spurn ; 
Bravely to bear the tumult of the crowd, 

The hiss tremendous, and the censure loud : 

These are their parts, — and he who these sustains 
Deserves some praise and profit for his pains. 
Heroes at least of gentler kind arc they, 

Against whose swords no weeping widows pray. 
No blood their fury sheds, nor havoc marks their 
way. 

Sad happy race ! soon raised and soon depress’d, 
Y\)ur days all pass’d in jeopardy and jest ; 

Poor without prudence, witli afflictions vain, 

Not warn’d by misery, not enrich’d by gain ; 
Whom justice pitying, chides from place to place, 
A wandering, careless, wretched, merry race. 

Who cheerful looks assume, and play tne parts 
Of happy rovers with repining hearts ; 

Then cost off care, and in the mimic pain 
Of tragic wo, feel spirits light and vain. 

Distress and hope — the mind’s, the body’s wear. 
The man’s affliction and the actor’s tear : 

Alternate times of fasting and excess * 

Are yours, ye smiling children of distress. 
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Slaves tliough ye be, your wandering freedom 
seems, 

And with your varying views and restless schemes 
Your grids are transient, as your joys are dreams. 

Yet keen those griefs — ah ! what avail tliy 
charms, 

Fair Juliet! what that infant in thine arms; 

What those heroic lines thy patience learns. 

What all the aid thy present Romeo earns. 

Whilst thou art crowded in that lumbering wain, 
With all thy plaintive sisters to complain ? 

Nor is there lack of labour — To rehearse. 

Day after day, poor scraps of prose and verse ; 

To bear each other’s spirit, pride, and spite ; 

To hide in rant the heart-ache of the night ; 

To dress in gaudy patch-work, and to force 
The mind to think on the appointed course ; 

This is laborious, and may be defined 
The bootless labour of the thriftless mind. 

There is a veteran dame ; 1 see her stand 
Intent and pensive with her book in hand ; 

Awhile her thoughts she forces on her part, 

Then dwells on objects nearer to the heart ; 

Across the room she paces, gets her tone. 

And fits her features for the Danish throne ; 
To-night a queen — I mark her motion slow, 

I Hfcar her speech, and Hamlet’s mother know. 

Methinks ’t is pitiful to see her try 
For strength of arms and energy of eye ; 

With vigour lost, and spirits worn away. 

Her pomp and pride she labours to display; 

And when awhile she *s tried her part to act. 

To find her thoughts arrested by some fact ; 

When struggles more and more severe arc seen 
In the plain actress than the Danish queen, — 

At length she feels her p.irt, she finds delight. 

And fancies all the plaudits of the night ; 

Old as she is, she smiles at every speech. 

And thinks no youthful part beyond her reach ; 

But as Ihe mist| of .vanity again 
Is blown away, by press of present pain, 

Sad and in doubt she to her purse applies 
For cause of comfort, where no comfort lies ; 

Then to her task she sighing turns again, — 

‘ Oh ! Hamlet, thou hast cleft my heart in twain !” 

And who that poor, consumptive, wither’d thing, 
Vho strains her slender throat and strives losing? 
’anting for breath, and forced her voice to drop, 
md far unlike the inmate of the shop, 

Fhcre she, in youth and health, alert and gay, 
laugh’d off at night the labours of the day ; 

/ith novels, verses, fancy’s fertile powers, 
nd sister-converse pass’d the evening-hours ; 
ut Cynthia’s soul was soft, her wishes strong, 
cr judgment weak, and her conclusions wrong: 
he morning-call and counter were her dread, 
nd hei contempt the needle and the thread : 

Jt when she read a gentle damsel’s part, 
er wo, her wish ! — she had them all by heart 

At length the hero of the boards drew nigh, 
ho spake of love till sigh re-echo’d sigh ; 

3 told in honey’d words his deathless flame, 
id she his own by tender vows became ; 


Nor ring nor license needed souls so fond, • 
Alphonso’s passion was his Cynthia’s bond ir * 

And thus the simple girl, to shame betray’d, 

Sinks to the grave forsaken and dismby’d. 

Sick without pity,* sorrowing without liope^ 

Sec her ! the grief and scandal of the troop ; 

A wretched martyr to a childish pride. 

Her wo insulted, and her praise denied : 

Her humble talents, tl/ough derided, used. 

Her prospect^ lost, her confidence abused ; 

All that remains — for she not long can brave 
Increase of evils — is an early grave. 

Ye gentle Cynthias of the shop, take heed ; 
What dreams yc cherish, and what liooks ye read? 

A decent sum had Peter Nottage made. 

By joining bricks — to him a thriving trade : 

Of his employment master and his w ife, 

This humble tradesman led a lordly life ; 

The house of kings and heroes lack’d repairs, ’ 
And Peter, though reluctant, served the players : 
Connected thus, he heard in way (xililc, — 

“ Com(^ Master Nottage, see ns play to-night-” 

At first ’t was ttfUy* nonsense, idle btiiff. 

But seen for nothing it grew* well enough ; 

And belter now— now best, and every night,* 

In this fool’s paradise he drank dcJght ; 

And as hcdelt the bliss, he wish’d to know 
Vyhcncc all this rapture and these joys could flow; 
For if the seeing could such pleasure b/iug, 

What must the feeling ?— feeling like a kii^ ? 

In vain his wrife, his uncle, and his fricjid. 
Cried— “ Peter ! Peter ! let such follic'inBilcvT 
*Tis well enough these vagabonds to see, 

But would you partner with a shouunan be ?” 
“Showman !” said Peter, “ did not Quin and Clive, 
And Roscius-Carrick, by the science thrive? 
Showman ! — ’t is scandal ; I ’m by genius led 
To join a class who ’vc Shakspearc at their head.’* 

Poor Peter thus by easy steps became 
A dreaming candidate for scenic fame, 

And, after years consumed, infirm and poor. 

He sits and takes the tickets at the door. 

Of various men these m a rolling troops are made-— 
Pen-spurning clerks, and lads’ contemning trade ; 
Waiters and servants by confinement teased, 

And youths of w^ealth by dissipation eased ; 

With feeling nymphs, who, such resource at hand, 
Scorn to obey the rigour of command ; 

Some, who from higher views by vice are won. 

And some of cither sex by love undone ; 

The greater part lamenting as their fall. 

What some an honour and advancement call. 

There are who names in shame or fear assume. 
And hence our Bcvilles and our Savilles come ;, - 
It honours him, from tailor’s board kick’d down. 

As Mister Dornifr to amuse the town; 

Falling, he rises :4>ut a kind there are 
Who dwell on former prospects, and despair; 

Justly but vainly they their fate deplore,*^ 

And mourn their fall who fell 

Our merchant Thompson, with his sons around. 
Most mind and talent iu his Frederick fb|uid ^ * 
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Hejwras so lively, that his mother knew 
If heVere taught, that honour must ensue; 
^Tho fkthcr*^ views were in a ditterent line, 



* When school-boy stig^nias would be all wash'd out : 
FoMhere were marks upon iiis youtlilul face, 

’T wlxt vice and error — a neglected case — 

.These would submit to skill ; a little time, 

Atrd none could trace the error or tllb crime ; 
^^hen let him go, and once at college, he 
JVlight choose his station — what would Frederick be^ 
’T was soon determined — lie could not descend 
jrS pedant-laws ami lectures without end ; 

'And then the chapel — nigfit and morn to pray, 

. Or mulct and threaten’d if he kept aw*ay ; 

No ! not to be a bishop — so he swore. 

And at his college he was seen no more. 

•Ilis debts all paid, the father with a sigh. 

Placed him in oiKcc — JJo, my Frederick, try; 

Confine thyself a few short months, and then 

He tried a fortnight, and throw down the j^n. 

Again demands were liushM : ‘•My son, you ’re 
^free, 

■ But you ’re unsettled ; take your chance at sea 
So in few days the midshipman equipp’d. 

Received the rnotlicr’s blessing and w'as shipp’d. 

Hard ViTs her fortune ! soon compell’d to meet 
The wretched stripling staggering through the 
, .street; 

For, f.iH^:»’«i^peiuous, insolent and vain, 

The cajftain sent him to his friends again : 

About the borough roved th’ unhappy boy, 

And ate the bread of every chance-cmploy ; 

Of friends lie borrow’d, and the parents yet 
In secret fondness authorised the debt; 

The younger sister, still a child, was taught 
To give with feign’d affright the pittance sought ; 
For now the fatlier cried — “ It is too late 
For trial more — I leave him to his fate,” — 

Yet left liiin not; and with a kind of joy 
The motliA* Iieard of her desponding boy : 

At length he sicken’d, and he found, when sick, 
All aid was ready, all attendance quick ; 

A fever seized him, and at once was lost 
The thought of trespass, error, crime and cost ; 
Th’ indulgent parents knelt bc.sidc tho youth, 
"They heard his promise and believed his truth; 
And when the danger lessen’d on their view, 

They cast off doubt, and hope assurance grew;— 
Nursed by his sisters, cherish’d by his sire, 

Begg’d to be glad, encouraged to aspire, 

His life, they said, would now all care repay, * 
And he might date his prospects from that day ; 

A son, a brother to his home received, 

They hoped for all things, and in all believed. 

And now will pardon, comfor^Jiindncss, draw 
The youth from vice ? will honqpr, duty, law 7 
Alas ! not all : more the trials lent, 

The less ht seem’d to ponder and repent ; 
tbad8tronj|^fdfi*a>ij|nncd in his own career, 

Jmreproot unjust and truth severe ; • 

Th e soul’s disease was t<s its crisis come, 

^c^grst loused and then abjured his home ; 

o'* • 


And when he chose a vagabond to be, 

He made his shame his glory — “ I ’ll be free.” 

Friends, parents, relatives, hope, reason, love, 
With anxious ardour for that empire strove; 

In vain their strife, in vain the moans applied, 
'I'hcy had no comfort, hut that all were tri( d ; 

One strong vain trial made, the mind to move. 

Was the last effort of parental love. 

Ev’n then he watch'd his father from his home, 
And to liis mother would lor pity come, 

Where, as he made her tender terrors rise, 

He talk’d of death, and threaten’d for supplies. 
Against a youth so vicious and undone 
All hearts were closed, and every door but one : 
The players receive d him, they with open heart 
Gave him his portion and assign’d his part; 

And ere three days were added to his life, 

He found a home, a duty, and a wife. 

His present friends, though they were nothing 
nice. 

Nor ask’d liow vicious he, or what his vice, 

Still they expected he should now attend 
To the joint duty as an useful friend ; 

The leader too declared, with frown severe, 

That none should pawn a robe that kings might 
wear ; ^ 

And much Jl moved him, when he Hamlet play’d, 
To see his Father’s Ghost so drunken made ; 

Then too the temper, the unbending pride 
Of this ally would no reproof abide ; — 

So leaving these, lie march’d away and join’d 
Another troop, and other goods purloin’d ; ' 

And other characters, both gay and sage. 

Sober and* sad, made stagger on the stage ; 

Then to rebuke, with arrogant disdain. 

He gave abuse, and sought a home again. 

Thus changing scenes, hut with unchanging vice, 
Engaged by many, but with no one twice : 

Of this, a lust and poor resource, bercfl. 

He to himself, unhappy guide !»wo« left — 

And who shall say where guided ? to what seats 
Of slarving villany ? of thieves and cheats ? 

In that sad time of many a dismal scene 
Had he a witness (not inactive) been ; 

Had leagued with ])ctty pilferers, and had crept 
Where of each sex degraded numbers slept ; 

With such associates he was long allied. 

Where his capacity for ill was tried, 

And that once lost, the wretch was cast aside : < 
For now, though willing with the worst to act. 

He wanted power for an important fact; 

And while he felt as lawless spirits feel, 

His hand was palsied, and he couldn’t steal. 

I By these rejected, is there lot so strange, 

So low ! that he could suffer by the change ? 

Yes ! the new station as a fall we judge, — 

He now became tlie harlots’ humble drudge. 

Their drudge in common : they combined to save 
AMrhilc irom starving their submissive slave ; 

For nmv his spirit lell him, and his pride. 

His scorn, his rancour, and resentment died ; 

Few were his feelings — but the keenest tlfese, 

The rage of hunger, and Uie sigh for ease; 
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He who abused indiiljrcnce, now became 
By want subservient and by misery tame ; 

A slave, he beg^y’d forbearance ; bent with pain. 
He shuiiJiM tlie blow, — All ! strike me not again.” 

Thus was he found : the master of a hoy 
Saw the sad wretcli, whom he had known a boy ; 
At first in doubt, but Frederick laid aside 
All shame, and humbly for his aid applied : 

He, tamed and smitten with tlic storms gone by, 
Look’d for compassion through one living eye. 
And stretch’d th’ unpalsii d hand : tlie seaman felt 
Ilis honest heart with gentle pity nn-lt, 

And hi^mall boon with cliccrful frankness dealt; 
Then made inquiries of th’ unhappy youtli, 

Who told, nor shame forbade him, all the truth. 

“ Young Frederick Thompson to a chandler’s shop 
By harlots order’d and afraid to stop ! — 

What ! our good merchant’s favourite to be seen 
In state so loathsome and in dress so mean ?” — 

So tliouglit the seaman as he bade adieu, 

And, when in jiort, related all he knew. 

But time was lost, inquiry came too late. 

Those wlioni he served knew nothing of his fate; 
No ! they had seized on what the sailor gave, 

Nor bore resistance from their abject slave ; 

ThS* spoil obtain’d, they cost him fromithc door, 
RobbM, beaten, hungry, pain’d, diseased, and poor. 

Then nature (pointing to the only spot 
Which still had comfort for so dire a lot,) 

Altliough so feeble, led him on the way, 

And hope look’d forward to a happier day : 

He thought, poor prodigal ! a fatlicr yet 
His woes would pity and his crimes forget ; 

Nor had he brother w!io with speech severe 
Would check the pity or refrain the tear : 

A lighter spirit in liis bosom rose. 

As near tlic road he sought an hour’s repose. 

And there he found it : he had left the town, 

But buildings yft. vTcre scatter’d up and down ; 

To one of these, half-ruin’d and half-built, 

Was traced this child of wretchedness and guilt ; 
There on the remnant of a beggar’s vest. 

Thrown by in scorn ! the sufferer sought for rest ; 
There was this scene of vice and wo to close. 

And there the wretched body found repose. 


The frugal Merchant — Rivalship m Modes of 
Frugality — Private Exceptions to tlic general 


the Hay — Truth reckoned invidious on ificse 
Occasions — An Expl.ination of the Magnanirnity 
and Wisdom of Sir Henys — Ilis Kinds of Mod- 
eration and Humility^Laughton, his Successor, 
a planning, ambitious, wealthy Man — Advance- 
ment in Lite his perpetual Object, and all Things, 
made the Means of it — ilis Idea of Falsehood * 
— Ills Resentment dangerous: how rcinovccj — 
Sueecss produces Love of l^atlery,: his daily 
Gratiticdtion — His MeVits and Acts of Kindness * 
— His proper Choice of Alms-Men — In this 
Respect meritorious — His Predecessor not eo 
cautious. 


LETTER XIII. 


THE AT.MS.HOUSE AND TRUSTEES. 

Do good br ilealUi, and bluih to find it fanno. 
There are a sort of men whose vingei 
Do cream and mantle like a itanding pool, 

> ® wilful Biillneu entertain, 

vWtb purpose to be dress’d in an opinion ; 

A^ho would SHF, •• 1 am Sir Oracle. 

JPPi when 1 ope mg lips let no dog bark.’* • 
Merchant^ Feniei. 
Suflsibliz ; quia enim neget 1 felixque manebo ; 
Ho«r«Boqa6 quii dubitet 1 Tatum me copia feciu 


Leave now our streets, and in yon plain bcliold 
Those pleasant scats for the reduced and old ; * ' 
A mercliunt’s gill, whose wife and children died, 
When li(f to saving all his powers applied ; 

He wore his coal till bare was every thread, 

And with the meanest tare his body fed. 

He had a female cousin, who with care 
Walk’d in his steps, and leurn’d him to spare ; 
With emulation and succt'.ss they strove, 
Improving still, still seeking to improve, 

As if that useful knowledge they would ^ain — 
How’ little Ibod would human life bustain : s 
No pauper came their table’s crunis to crave ; ^ 
Scraping they lived, but not a scrap Ihoy-gAvlf : * 
When beggars saw the frugal merchant paA, 

It moved their pity, and tliey said, “ Alas ! 

Hard is tliy fate, niy brotlier,” and they felt 
A beggar’s pride as they tliat pity dealt : 

The (Jogs, who learn of man to scorn the poor, 
Bark’d him away from cv’ry decent door; 

While tJicy w'hosaw liim bare, but thought him rich. 
To show respect or scorn, they knew not which. 

But while our merchant seem’d so base and mean, 
He hud his wanderings, sometimes “ iio^unseen ;” 
To give in secret was a favourite act. 

Yet more than once they t(X)k liim in tlic fact: 

To scenes of various wo he nightly went, 

And serious sums in healing misery spent ; 

Oft has he cheer’d the wretched, at a rate 
For which he daily might have dined on plate; 

He has been seen— his hair all silver-white. 
Shaking and shining — as ho stole by night, 

To feed unenvied on his still delight. 

A two-fold taste he had ; to give and spare, 

Botl| were his duties, and had equal care ; 

It was his joy, to sit alone and fast. 

Then send a widow and her boys repast: 
j^ears in his eyes would, spite of him, appear. 

But he from other eyes has kept the tear ; * 

All in a wint’ry ^ght from far he came, 

^ soothe the sorrows of a suff’ring dame ; 

Whosc^ husband robb’d him, and to vjj^hom he meant 
A ling ring, but reforming punishment :• 

ILwe then he walk’d, and fbun^JkisbRngcr rise, 
^cn fire and rush-light met hiTtrouble^tiij 
But these extinguiah’d, and his prayer addros^ 
lo Heaven in hope, he calmly sank to re^ 
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{11s seventieth year was pass'd, and then was seen 
^l)undui^ rising on the noithern green; 

Tlicfc Wiistfio blinding ull his neighbours' eyes, 
Pr surely no one would have; seen it rise : 

Twtfslve rooms contiguous stood, and six were near, 
There men were placed, and sober matrons here ; 
Tltore were behind small useful gardens made. 
Benches Iteforc, and trees to give them shade ; 

In the first room were seen, above, ^elow, 

Sdlpnc marks ol’ taste, a few atU'tiipts at show ; 

The founder’s picture and his arms were there, 
(Not till he led us,) and an elbow'd chair ; 



Within tlie row are men who strove in vain. 
Through years of trouble, wealth and ease to gain ; 
Less must they have than an appointed sum. 

And freemen been, or hither must not come ; 

They should lie decent and command resjicct 
('(’li^ugli needing foitune,) whom these doors pro- 
tect, 

And*i^Iiould for thirty dismal years have tjicd 
For peace unfelt and competence denied. 

Strange I that o'er men thus train'd in sorrow's 
school. 

Power must be licld, and they must live by rule ; 
Infirm, eorrected by misfortunes, old, 

Their liabits settled and their passions cold ; 

Of health, 'wealth, power, and worldly cares, bereft. 
Still mast they not at liberty be left; 

The***' must be one to rule them, to restrain 
And gijjS^ the movements of his erring train. 

If then control imperious, check severe. 

Bo needed where such reverend men appear ; 

To what would youth, witliout such cliccks, aspire, 
Free the wild wish, uncurb'd the strong desire ? 
And where (in college or in camp) they found 
Tiie heart ungovern’d and the hand unbound 7 

His house endow'd, the generous man resign’d 
All power to rule, nay power of choice declined ; 
He and the female saint survived to view 
Their worlc complete, and bade the world adieu ! 

Six arc the guardians of this happy seat, 

And one presides wlfen they on business meet ; 

As each expires, the five a brother choose ; 

Nor would Sir Denys Brand the charge refuse ; 
-^'ruc, 'twas beneath him, ** but to do men good 
Was motive never by his heart withstood 
He too is gone, and they again must strive 
To find a man in whom his gifls survive. 

Now, in the various records of the dead, ^ 
Thy worth. Sir Denys, shall be weigh'd and read ; 
There we the glory of thy house shall trace, 

With each alliance of thy noble race. 

“Yes! here we have him! — “Came in Wil- 
liam's reign, « 

The Norman brand ; the blood v^thout a stain ; 
Frori^ the ficrce«Dano and ruder Saxon clear, 

Piet, Irish, *Scot, or Cambrian mountaineer^ 

But the purc-Nonaawn was the sacred spring, 
An(||«j^»ir Denys, was in heart a king : * 

£iect in person and so firin in soul, 

FortvAe bs seem’d to govgrn and control ; 


(JcncTous as he who gives his ail away, 

Prudent as one who toils for weekly pay ; 

In him all merits were decreed to meet, 

Sincere, though cautious, liank, and yet discreet, 
.lust all Ids dealings, faithful every word, 

His passions' master, and his temper's lord." 

Yet more, kind dealers in decaying fame? 

His magnanimity you next proclaim ; 

You give him learning, join’d with sound good 
sense, 

And match his wealth with his benevolence ; 

What hides the multitude of sins, you add, 

Yet seem to doubt if sins he ever had. * 

Poor honest tnilli ! Ibou writest of living men. 
And art a railer and detraetcr then ; 

They die, again to be described, and now 
A foe to merit and mankind art thou ! 

Why banish truth 7 it injures not the dead. 

It aids not them with flattery to be fed ; 

And when mankind such perfect pictures view. 
They copy less tlie more tliey think them true. 

Let us a mortal as he was behold, 

And see the dross adiiering to the gold; 

When we the errors of the virtuous state. 

Then erring men their worth may emulate. 

View tlic^ this picture of a noble mind, • 

I Lot him be wise, magnanimous, and kind ; 

What wasitlie wisdom ? Was it not the frown 
Tliat keeps all question, all inquiry down ? 

His words were powerful and decisive all, 

But his slow reasons came tbr no man's call. 

“ *T is thus,” he cried, no doubt with kind intent, 
To give results and spare all argument : — 

“ Let it be spared — all men at least agree 
Sir Denys Brand had magnanimity : 

His were no vulgar charities ; none saw 
Him like the merchant to the hut withdraw; 

He loft to meaner minds the simple deed, 

By which the houseless rest, the hungry feed ; 

His was a public bounty vast add ^and, 

'T w'as not in him to work with viewless hand ; 

He raised the room that towers above the street, 

A public room where grateful parties meet ; 

He first the life-boat plann'd : to him the place 
Is deep in debt — 't was he revived the race ; 

To every public act this hearty friend 
Would give with freedom or with frankness lend ; 
His money built the jail, nor prisoner yet 
Sits at his ease, but he must feel the debt ; 

To these let candour add his vast display. 

Around his mansion all is grand and gay, 

Afld this is bounty with the name of pay.” 

1 grant the whole, nor from one deed retract. 
But wish recorded loo the private act ; 

*A11 these were great, but still our hearts approve 
Those simpler tokens of the Christian love ; 

’T would give me joy some gracious deed to meet. 
That has. not call'd for glory through the street : 
Who felt lor many, could not always shun, 

In som^ soft moment, to be kind to one ; 

And yet they toll ns, when Sir Denys died. 

That not a widow in the Borough sigh'd ; • 

Great were his gifts, his mighty heart I own, 

But why dcscri^what all the world has known? 
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The rest i«j potty pride, the useless art 
or a vain mind to hide a swelling heart. 

Small was liis private room ; men found him there 
By a plain table, on a pjiltry chair ; 

A wretched floor-cloth, and some prints around, 
The (‘asy purchase of a simple pound : 

These humble trilles and that study small 
Make a stronir contrast with tlie servants’ hall; 
There barely comfort, here a proud excess. 

The pompous seat of pamper’d idleness, 

Where the sleek rogues with one consent declare. 
They would not live upon his honour’s fare ; 

He dail^ktook but one iuilf-houT to dine, 

On one poor dish and some three sips of wine ; 
Then he ’d abuse them for their sumptuous feasts. 
And say, “ My friends ! you make yourselves like 
beasts ; 

One dish suffices any man to dine. 

But you arc greedy as a herd of swine ; 

TiCarn to be temperate.” — Had they dared t’obey, 
He W'ould have praised and turn’d theiii all away. 

Friends met Sir Denys riding in Iiis ground. 
And there the meekness of his spirit found : 

For that grey coat, not new for many a year. 
Hides all that would like decent dress appear : 

An old brown pony *t was his will to ride, 

Wlife shuffled onward, and from side to side ; 

A five-pound purchase, but so fat and sleek. 

His very plenty made the creature weak. 

“ Sir Denys Brand ! and on so poor a steed !” 

“ Poor ! it 1110}^ be — such things I never heed 
And who that youth behind, of pleasant mien, 
Equipp’d as one who wishes to be seen, 

Upon a horse, twice victor for a plate, 

A noble hunter, bought at dearest rale ? — 

Him the lad fearing, yet resolved to guide, 

He curbs his spirit, while he strokes his pride. 

“ A handsome youth, Sir Denys ; and a horse 
Of finer figure never trod the course, — 

Yours, witliout ffaesrtion'^” — “ Yes! I think a groom 
Bought me the beast ; I cannot say the sum : 

I ride him not, it is a foolish ])ridc 
Men have in cattle — but my people ride ; 

The boy is — hark yc, sirrah ! what ’s your name ? 
Ay, Jacob, yes ! I recollect — the same ; 

As I bethink me now, a tenant’s son — 

1 think a tenant — is your father one ?” 

There was an idle boy who ran about. 

And found his master’s humble spirit out ; 

He would at awful distance snatch a look. 

Then run away and hide him in some nook ; 

“ For oh !” quoth he, “ I dare not fix my sight 
On him, his grandeur puts me in a fright ; 

Oh ! Mister Jacob, when you wait on him. 

Do you not quake and tremble every limb ?” 

The steward soon had orders — “ Summers, see 
That Sain be clothed, and let him wait on me.” 

Sir Denys died, bequeathing all affairs 
In truiA to Laughton’s long experienced cares ; 
Before a guardian, and Sir Denys dead, ' 

All rule and power devolved upon bis head : 
Numbers arc call'd to govern, but in fact 
Only the powerful and assuming %ct. 


liaughton, too w'isc to be a dupe to fame, , 
Cared not a whit of what descent lie came, 

Till he w’as rich ; lie then conceived the thought 
To fish for pedigree, but never cauglit : , 

All his desire, when he was young and poor, » 
Was to adviiiK;e ; lie never cared lor more : 

“ Let me buy, sell, be factor, taUe a wife, 

Take any road to get along in lile.” 

Was he a nifccr then ? a robber ? foe 
To those who trusted ’ a deceiver ? — No ! 

He was auibitious; all his powers of mind 
Were to one end controll’d, improved, combined,; 
Wit, learning, judgment, were, by his ^ijccount, 4 
Steps for the ladder lie design’d to mount : 

Such step was money; wealth was but his slave. 
For power he gain’d it, and for ])ower he gave ; 
Full well the Borough knows that he ’d the art 
Of bringing money to the surest mart ; 

Friends too were aids, they led to certain ends, - 
Increase of power and claim on other friends. . 
A favourite step was marriage : then he gain’d 
Seat in our hall, and o’er his party reign’d ; . ■ 
Houses and lands he bought, and long’d to buy, 
But never drew fiic springs of purchase dry. 

And thus at last they answer’d every call, 

Tlic failing found him ready for their fall : 

He walks alpng tlic street, the mart, the quay, 

And looks and mutters, “ 'I’his belongs to me.” 

His passions all partook the general bent; ■ 
Interest inform’d him wlien he sliould resent, 

How long resist, and on what terms relent;* 

In points where he determined to succeed,^/- • 

In vain inigld reason or compassion plead u 
But gain’d his point he was the best of men, 

*T was loss of time to be vexatious then : 

Ilcncc he was mild to all men whom he led. 

Of all who dared resist the scourge and dread. 

Falsehood in him was not the useless lie 
Of boasting pride or laughing vanity ; 

It was the gainful, the persuading art, 

Tliat made its way and won the doubting heart, 
Wliich argued, sollen’d, humbled, and prevail’d ; 
Nor was it tried till cv’ry truth had Yail’d ; 

No sage on earth could more than he despise 
Degrading, poor, unprofitable Ijcs. 

Though fond of gain, and grieved by wanton 
waste, 

To social parties he had no distaste ; 

With one presiding purpose in his view, 

He sometimes could descend to trifle too! 

Yet, in these moments, he had still the art 
To ope the looks and close the guarded heart ; 
Anc^ like the public host, has sometimes mode 
A grand repast, for which the guests have paid. 

At length, with power endued and wealthy 
• grown, , 

Frailties and passions, long suppress’d, were shown; 
Then to provoke 4 tim was a dangerous thing, 

His pride would phnish, and his temper sting ; 

His powerful hatred sought th* aveifging hour,i, 
And his proud vengeance struck with all his p^^wp', 
Save when th* offender took a ppifflent w ag 
The rising storm of fury to allay : 

This might he do, and so*in safety sleep 
By largely casting to the c*.ngry deep ; • 
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Or, better yet (its swelling force t* assuage,) 

By f)ouring oil of flattery on its rage. > 

An^no\v,rf)f all the heart approved, possessed, 
tpar’d, favour’d, follow’d, drc*;jded, and caress’d, 
He gipntly yields to one mellifluous joy, 

'The only sweet that is not found to cloy, 
BlandLadulation ! other pleasures pall 
On the sick taste, and transient arc they all ; 

But 'this one sweet has such* enchantyig power, 
Thflkmorc we take, the faster we devour ; 
^auscous to those who must the dose apply, 

And most disgusting to the standers-by ; 

Yet'in ail coinpan|c^s will Laughton feed, 

•N(4 care how grossly mcnjicrform the deed. 

As gapes the nursling, or, what comes more near, 
•Some Friendly-island chief, for hourly cheer ; 
^When wives and slaves, attending round his seat, 

’ Prepare by turns the masticated meat : 

So for this master, husband, parent, friend. 

His ready slaVes their various efforts blend, 

An'd,'to tlidir lord still eagerly inclined. 

Pour the crude trash of a dependent mind. 

But let the muse assign the man his dnc! 

Worth he possess’d, nor were his vTrtues few ; — 
He sometimes help’d the injured in their cause ; 
•His power and purse huve back’d the failing laws; 
He for religion has a duo respt!ct. 

And all his serious notions arc correct ; 

Although liQ pray’d and languish’d for a son. 

He grew resign’d when Heaven denied him one; 
He nev<if to this quiet mansion sends 
Subject u\jfif, in compliment to friends : 

Not so Sy Denys, who would yet protest 
He always chose the worthiest and the best: 

Not men in trade by various loss brought down, 
But those whose glory once amazed the town. 
Who their last guinea in their pleasures spent. 

Yet never fell so low as to reiMmt ; 

To these his pity he could largely deal, 

Wealth they had known, and therefore want could 
feel. 

Three scats were vacant while Sir Denys reign’d. 
And three swell favourites their admission gain’d; 
These let us view, still more to understand 
The moral feelings o^Sir Denys Brand. 


— t 
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INHABITANTS OP TflE ALMS HOUSE.—BLANEY. 

Sod quia cn*cnf» input vifiiti niiior, omne futiiriim 
pp'SpKMtur ; sti'ridpnl brpvpm praHonna rrtictuin, 

Et ruitin vetiluin diunni secirn tiUuln. * 

Cr.AfDIAN. tn Eutrop. 
Niinqnam pnrvo onnlpntn pernrta 
Et quaRsitoriim terra peluctflUH citioniin 
• Aiiibiiiosa fames et laulo: gV|;ja meniiO). 

Et Luxub, pnpnlalorOpnm, tihi somps^adhiDrena, 

Infelix liumiii gressu coinitiitur EitpmIm. 

^ ('liAlJI)IAN, in Iit^fiHUtn. 

nfoold what blessing wealth to life can lend ! 

POPE. 

a wealthy Heir, di^ipated, and reduced to 
l^overly Ilis Fortune ^restored by Marriage: 


again consumed — Ilis Manner of living in the 
West Indies — Recalled to a larger Inheritance 
— Ilis more refined and expensive Luxuries— 
Ilis Method of quieting Conscience — Death of 
his Wife — Again become poor — His Method of 
supporting Pixistcncc — Ilis Ideas of Religion — 
Ilis Habits and Connexions when old — Admitted 
into the Alms-House. 


Obseiivk that tall pule veteran ! w'hat a look 
Of shame and guilt ! w'ho cannot read that book ? 
Misery and mirth are blended in his face, ^ 

Much innate vibmess and some outward grace ; 
There wishes strong and stronger griefs are seen. 
Looks ever changed, and never one serene : 

Show not that manner, and these features all, 

TJic serpent’s cunning and the sinner’s fall ? 

Hark to that laughter ! — ’t is tlie way he takes 
To force applause for each vile jest he makes. 
Such is yon man, by partial favour sent 
To tJicse calm seats to ponder and repent. 

Blaney, a wealthy heir at twenty-one, 

At twcnty.fivc was ruin’d and undone : 

These years with grievous crimes we need not load. 
He found his ruin in the common road. — 

Gamed without skill, without inquiry bought, • 
Lent without love, and borrow’d without thought. 
But, gay and handsome, he had soon the dower 
Of a kind wealthy widow in liis power. 

Then he a.««pired to loftier flights of vice, 

To singing harlots of enormous price : 

He took a jockey in his gig to buy 
A horse, so valued, that a duke was shy. 

To gain the plaudits of the knowing few, 
Gamblers and grooms, what w'oiild not Blaney do? 
liis dearest friend, at tliat improving age, 

Was Hounslow Dick, who drove the western stage. 

Cruel he was not — If he left his wife. 

He left her to her own pursuits in life ; 

Deaf to reports, to all expenses blin^i 
Profuse, not just, and careless, but not kind. 

Yet thus assisted, ten long winters pass’d 
In wasting guineas ere he saw his last; 

Then he began to reason, and to feel 
He could not dig, nor had he learn’d to steal. 

And should he beg ns long as he might live, 

He justly fear’d that iiob^y would give : 

But he could charge a pistol, and at will. 

All that was mortal, by a bullet kill. 

And he was taught, by those whom he would call 
Man’s surest guides — that he was mortal all. 

While thus he thought, still waiting for the day, 
When ho should dare to blow his brains away, 

^ place for him a kind relation found, 

Where England’s monarch ruled, but far from 
English ground. 

He gave employ that might for bread suffice, 
Correct his habits and restrain his vice. 

Here Blaney tried (what such man’s miseries 
tencti) 

To find what pleasures were within his reach. 
These he enjoy’d, though not in just the style 
lie once possess’d Hictn in his native isle. 
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Congenial souls he found in every place, 

Vice in all soils, and charms in every race : 

His lady took the same amusing way, 

And laugh’d at Time till he had turn’d tiicm grey. 
At length for England once again tlu-y steer’d, 

By ancient views and new designs endear’d ; 

His kindred died, and Bl.iney now became 
An heir to one w'ho never heard his name. 

What could he now ? — The man had tried before 
The joys of youth, and they were joys no more. 
To vicious pleasure he was still inclined. 

But vice must now be season’d and refined ; 

Then ab a swine he would on pleasure seize, 

Now common pleasures had no power to please. 
Beauty alone has for the vulgar charms, 

He w^anted beauty trembling with alarms. 

His was no more a youthful dream of joy, 

The wretch desired to ruin and destroy. 

He bought indulgence witli a boundless price. 
Most pleased when decency bow’d dowm to vice. 
When a fair dame her husband’s honour sold, 

And a frail countess play’d for Blaney’s gold. 

“ But did not conscience in her anger rise ?” 
Yes ! and he learn’d her terrors to despise : 

When stung by thought, to soothing books he fled. 
And grew composed and harden’d as he read. 
Tales of Voltaire, and essays gay and slight. 
Pleased him and shone with tiicir phosphoric light : 
Which, though it rose from objects vile and base. 
Where’er it came threw splendour on the place. 
And was that light which the deluded youth. 

And tills grey sinner, deem’d the light of truth. 

He diflerent works for different cause admired. 
Some flx’d his judgment, some iiis passions fired. 
To cheer the mind and raise a dormant flame. 

He had the books, decreed to lasting shame, 
Which those wrho read are careful not to name. 
These won to vicious act the yielding heart, 

And then the cooler reasoners soothed the smart 

He heard oi^BldUnt, and Mandcvillc, and Chubb, 
How they the doctors of their day would drub ; 
How Hume had dwelt on miracles so well. 

That none w'ould now believe a miracle. 

And though he cared not works no grave to read. 
He caught their faith and sign’d the sinner’s creed. 

Thus was he pleased to join the laughing side. 
Nor ceased the laughter when his lady died ; 

Yet was he kind and careful of her fame. 

And on her tomb inscribed a virtuous name ; 

“ A tender wife, respected, and so forth,” 

The marble still bears witness to the worth. 

He has some children, but he knows not where ; 
fiomething they cost, but neither love nor care : 

A father’s feelings he has never known, ^ 

His joys, his sorrows, have been all his own. 

He now would build — and lofly seat he built, 
And sought, in various ways, relief from guilt. 
Rentlcss, fi)r ever anxious to obtain 
Ease for the heart by ramblings of the brain. 

He would have pictures, and of course a &stc, 
^d found a thousand means his wealth to waste. 
Newmarket steeds he bought at mighty cost; 
They sometimes won, but Blan^ always lost. 


Quick came his ruin, came when lie had stiU 
For life a relish, and in pleasure skill. ** 

By his own idle reckoning he supimsed * • ' 
flis wealth would la&if; him till his life was closec) 
j But no ! he Ibund his final hoard was spc'nt, , 

I While he had years to suffer and repent. ' 

Yet at the last, bis noble mind to show, ^ 

And in his misery how he bore the blow, 

He view’d his^only guinea, then suppress’d, 

For a short time, the tumults in his breas^ /• 
And, moved by pride, by habit and despair, 

Cave it an opera-bird to hum an air. 

Come yc ! who live for pleasfirc, cqgie, behold 
A man of pleasure wlich he’s poor and old ; 

When he looks back through life, and cannot find 
A single action to relieve his mind ; 

When he looks forward, striving still to keep 
A steady pros[>eet of eternal sleep ; 

When not one friend is left, of all the train 
Whom ’twas his pride and boast to entertain^ — : 
Friends now employ’d from house to house to run 
And say, “ Alas ! poor Blaney is undone !”— 

Those whom he shook with ardour by the hand, 

By whom he stood as long as he could stand. 

Who seem'd to him from all deception clear. 

And who, more strange ! might think themselves ' 
since jcc. 

Lo! now the hero shuffling through the town 
To hunt a dinner and to beg a crown. 

To tell an idle tale, that boys may smile ; • 

To bear a struin}x;l’s billet-doux a mile 

To cull a wanton for a youth of wealth 

(With reverend view 4o both his taste and healtli); 

'I’o be a useful, needy thing between 

Fear ami dc'^ire — the pander and the screen ; 

To flatter pictures, }ir>uscs, horses, dress, 

The wildest fa^^hion or the worst excess ; 

To be the grey seducer, and entice 
Unbearded folly into acts of vice : 

And then, lo level every fence which law 
I And virtue fix to keep the mind in awe, 
fie first inveigles youth to walk astray^ 

Next prompts and soothes them in their filial way, 
Then vindicates the deed, and makes the mind Ills 
prey. / 

Unhappy man ! what (mins he takes to state — 
(Proof of his fear !) that all l^rfov^Js fiitc; ^ 

That all proceed in one appointed tracK, ' ' 
Where none can stop, or take their journey back. 
Then what is vice or virtue? — Yet he’ll rail 
At priests till memory and quotation fail ; 

He reads, to learn the various ills they’ve done, 

And calls them vipers, every mother’s* son. 

He is the harlot’s aid, who wheedling tries 
To move her friend for ^nity’s supplies. • 

To weak indulgence hsf^llurcs the mind, 

Loth to be diip^, but willing to be kind. 

And if succcssfifl — what the labour pays ? 

He gets the friend’s contempt nnd*Chl^*8 piqise, 
Who, in her triumph, condescends lo say, 

‘‘ What a good creature Blaney was !” 

Hear the poor demon Vhen the young atte'nSl^^ < 
And willing ear to vile fixpcricnce lend*; 
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Whcn*hc relates (with laughing, leering eye) 

! The tale licentious, mix’d with blasphemy. 

No gOAuine gladness his narrations cause, 

The frailest heart denies sincere applause : 
Aiid^many a youth has turn’d iiini half aside, 

^ And laugh’d aloud, the sign of shame to hide. 

IflJlheyj no aid in his vile cause to lose, 

Buys pictures, prints, and i; licentious muse ; 

He borrows every help from every art, 

To^tir the passions and mislead the heart. 

'' . But from the subject let us soon escape, 

* Nor give this feature all its ugly shape : 

^ne to their crimes escape from satire owe, 

‘i^Who shall describe what Blaney dares to show ? 

While thus the man, to vice and passion slave, 

• Was, with his follies, moving to the giave, 

• The ancient ruler of this mansion died, 

And Blaney boldly for the scat applied. 

• Sir Denys Brand, then guardian, join’d his suit ; 

** ’.T is true,” said he, “ the fellow’s quite a brute — 

“ A very beast ; but yet, with all his sin, 

“ He *has a manner — let the devil in.” • 

They half complied, they gave tlffe wish’d retreat, 
But raised a worthier to the vacant seat 

• Thus forced on ways unlike each former way, 

^ Thus led to prayer without a heart to pray. 

He quits the gay and rich, the young and free, 
Among the badge-men with a badge to be : 

He sees an humble tradesman raised to rule 
The gr^y beard pupils of this moral school ; 
Where hf 4 himself, an old licentious boy. 

Will nothing learn, and nothing can enjoy ; 

In temp’ratc measures he must cat and drink, 

And, pain of pains ! must live alone and think. 

In vain, by fortune’s smiles, thrice affluent made, 
Still has he debts of ancient date unpaid ; 

Thrice into penury by error tlirown. 

Not one right maxim has he made his own; 

The old men shun iiini. — some his vices hate. 

And all abhor his principles and prate ; 

Nor love nor care lor liiin will mortal sliow. 

Save a fraif sister in the female row. 


FITTER XV. 


INHABITANTS OF THE ALMS.HOUSE.--CLELIA. 


Classes of Society — Her Kind of Character — 
The favoured Lover — Her Management of him : 
his of her — After one Period, Clelia with an At- 
torney : her Manner and Situation there — ^An*' 
other such Period, when her Fortune still de- 
clines — Mistress of an Inn — A Widow — Another 
such Interval : she becomes poor and infirm, but 
still vain and frivolous — ^Thc fallen Vanity — 
Admitted into the House : meets Blaney. 


We had a sprightly nymph — in every town 
Are some such sprites, who wander up and down ; 
She had her useful arts, and could contrive. 

In time’s despite, to stay at twenty-five ; — 

“ Here will 1 rest ; move on, thou lying year. 

This is mine age, and 1 will rest me here.” 

Arch was her look, and she had pleasant ways 
Your good opinion of her heart to raise ; 

Her s{)cech was lively, and with case express’d, 

I And w'cll she judged the tempers she address’d : 

If some soft stripling had her keenness felt, 

Slic knew the way to make his anger melt ; 

Wit was allow’d her, though but few could bring 
Direct example of a witty tiling ; 

’T was that gay, pleasant, smart, engaging speech. 
Her beaux admired, and just within their reaclf; 
Not indiscreet perhaps, but yet more free 
Than prudish nymphs allow their wit to be. 

Novels and plays, with poems, old and new. 
Were all the books our nymph attended to ; 

Yet from the press no treatise issued forth, 

But she would speak precisely of its worth. 

I She with the London stage familiar grew. 

And every actor’s name and merit knew ; 

She told how this or that their part mistook. 

And of the rival Romeos gave the look ; 

Of either house ’t was hers the strength to see. 
Then judge with candour — ” Drury-Lane for me.” 

What made this knowledge, what this skill com* 
plete ? 

A fortnight’s visit in Whitechapcl-street. 

Her place in life was rich and poor between. 
With those a favourite, and with these a queen ; 
She could her parts assume, and condescend 
To friends more humble while an humble friend ; 
And thus a welcome, lively guest could pass. 
Threading her pleasant way from class to class. 


She earij found heiwlf miRtrcn of horvelf.. All Rhe did wni 
risht ; all ahe said was admired. Early, very early, did she 
dismiM blushes from her cheek : she could not blush, because • 
she could not doubt ; and silence, whatever waa the lubjeci, 
was as much a strangtfr to her asdiflldcnce. 

. I RICHARDSON. 

' Quo Aigit Venus t hen ! (^ve color 1 deeens 
Quo motusT Quid babes illiiis, illiO^ 

Qnm spirabat amoras, • 

. Qua IDS vipaerat mihi? 

^ • HORAT.Ub.iv,od. 13. 




dy and pleasant Manners — ^Her Reading 

•and Jjeciuon— Her infproourse with different 


“ Her reputation ?” — ^That was like her wit, 

And seem’d her manner and her state to lit ; 
Somctiiing there was, what, none presumed to say, 
Clouds lightly passing on a smiling day, — 
Yi^hispers and hints which went from ear to ear, 
And mix’d reports no judge on earth could clear. 

But of each sex a friendly number press’d 
To joyous banquets this alluring guest: 

There, if indulging mirth, and freed from awe. 

If pleasing all, and pleased with all she saw, 

Her spcllch were free, and such ns freely dwelt 
On the same feelings all around her felt; • 

Or if some fond presuming favourite tried 
To come so near a§ once to be denied; 
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Yet not with brow so stern or speech so nice, 

But that he ventured on denial twice: — 

If these have been, and so has scandul taught, 

Yet malice never found the proof she sought. 

But then came one, the Lovelace of his day. 
Rich, proud, and crafty, handsome, brave, and gay ; 
Yet loved he not those labour’d plans and arts, j 
But left the business to the ladies’ hearts. 

And when he found them in a proper train. 

He thought all else sui)eri1uous and vain : 

But in that training he was deeply taught. 

And rarely fail’d of gaining all he sought; 

He kbew how far directly on to go, 

How to recede and dally to and fro ; 

How to make all the passions his allies. 

And, when he saw them in contention rise. 

To watch the wrought-up heart, and conquer by 
surprise. 

Our heroine fear’d him not ; it was her part. 

To make sure conquest of such geritle heart— 

Of one so mild and humble ; for she saw 
In Henry’s eye a love chastised by awe. 

Her thoughts of virtue were not all sublime. 

Nor virtuous all her thoughts ; ’t was now her time 
To bait each hook, in every way to please, 

And the rich prize with dext’rous hand to seize. 

Sue had no virgin-terrors ; she coul(| stray 
In all love’s maze, nor fear to lose her way ; 

Nay, could go near the precipice, nor dread 
A Aiiling caution or a giddy head ; 

She’d fix her eyes upon the roaring flood, 

And dance upon the brink where danger stood. 

*T was nature all, she judged, in one so young. 
To drop the eye and falter in the tongue ; 

To bo about to take, and then command 
His daring wish, and only view the hand : 

Yes ! all was nature ; it tecame a maid 
Of gentle soul t’ encourage love afraid ; — 

He, so unlike the confident and bold. 

Would fly in mute despair to find her cold : 

The young dAd tender germ requires tlie sun 
To make it spread : it must be smiled upon. 

Thus the kind virgin gentle means devised. 

To gain a heart so fond, a hand so prized ; 

More gentle still she grew, to change her way. 
Would cause confusion, danger, and delay : 

Thus (an increase of gentleness her mode,) 

She took a plain, unvaried, certain road. 

And every hour believed success was near. 

Till there was nothing left to hope or fear. 

It must be own’d that in this strife of hearts, 
Man has advantage — has superior arts : 

The lover's aim is to the nymph unknown. 

Nor is she always certain of her own ; 

Or has her fears, nor these can so disguise, 

But he who searches, reads them in her eyes. 

In the avenging frown, in the regretting sjghs : 
These are his signals, and he learns to steer 
The straighier course whenever they appear. 


” Fa^s we ten years, and what was Clelia’s fate ?” 
At attorney’s board alert she sate, ’| 

Not legal mistress : ho with other men 1 

Once sought her hand, but otl|pr views were tlicn ; 


And when he knew he might Ihc bliss command. 
He other blessing sought, without the hand ; 

For still he felt alive the lambent fla^nc, , 

And offer’d her a home, — and home she came. 

' I’herc, though her higher friendships lived no 
more. 

She loved to speak of what she shared befbr^j.— 
“Of the dear Lucy, heiress of the hall, — 

Of good Sir Peter, — of their annual ball, 

And the fair countess ! — Oh ! she loved them all !” 
The liumbler clients of her friend would stare. 

The knowing smile, — but neither caused her care ; 
She brought her spirits to her .humble state. 

And soothed with idle dreams her frowning fateT. 


j “ Ten summers pass’d, and how was Clelia thenT* 
Alas ! she suffer’d in this trying ten ; 

The pair had parted ; who to him attend. 

Must judge the nymph unfaithful to her friend ; 
Hut who on her would equal faith bestow. 

Would think him rash, — and surely she must know. 

Then as a neutron Clelia taught a school. 

But nature gave no talents fit for rule : 

Yet now, though marks of wasting years were seen, 
Some touch of sorrow, some attack of spleen ; 

Still thcr6 was life, a spirit quick and gay. 

And lively speech and elegant array. 

The Griffin’s landlord these allured so far. 

He made her mistress of his heart and bar; 

He had no idle retrospective whim. 

Till she was his, her deeds concern’d not him. 

So far was well, — but Clelia thought not fit 
(In all the Griffin needed) to submit : 

Gaily to dress and in the bar preside. 

Soothed the 'poor spirit of degraded pride ; 

But cooking, waiting, welcoming a crew 
Of noisy guests, were arts she never knew : 

Hence daily wars, with temporary truce. 

His vulgar insult and her keen abuse ; 

And as their spirits wasted in the strife. 

Both took the Griffin’s ready aid of life; 

But she with greater prudence — Harry tried 
More powerful aid, and in the trial died ; 

Yet drew down vengeance:^ in no distant time, 
Th’ insolvent Griffin struck his wings sublime;— ^ 
Forth from her palace walk’d th’ ejected queen, 

And 'show’d to frowning loe k eqte jw-;^ 

Gay spite of time, though poor, yet well attired. 
Kind without love, and vain if not admired. 


i « Another term is past ; ten other years 
! In various trials, troubles, views, and fears : 

Of tliesc some pass’d in small attempts at trade ; 
Houses she kept for w^owers lately made ; 

For now she said, *V3%ey’ll miss th’ enjearinj 
friend, o— ^ 

And I ’ll be there the soften’d, heart to bend 
And true a port was done as Clelia plann’d— 

The heart was soften’d but she miss’ll the nand. 
She wrote a novel, and Sir Denys said. 

The dedication was the best he read ; 

But Edgeworths, Smiths, and Radcliffcs so e^i^ygi^s’di 
The public ear, that afl her pains were lost * * 
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To Iceep a toy-shop was attempt the last, 

There*too she fail’d, and schemes and hopes were 
, 'pcSt • 

Now friendless, sick and old, and wanting bread, 
%The lirst-born tears of fallen pride were shed — 
Tru^j^ bitter tears ; and yet that wounded pride, 
Amon^ the poor, for poor distinctions sigh'd. 
Though now her tales werc^to her audience fit ; 
Though loud her tones and vulgar grown her wit; 
Though now her dress — (but let me not explain 
The piteous patch-work of the needy-vain, 

Thq flirtish form to coarse materials lent, 

one po 9 r robe4,hrough fifty fashions sent ;) 
^ough all within was sack without was mean, — 
Still 't was her wish, her comfort to be seen : 

* She would to plays on lowest terms resort. 

Where once her box was to the beaux a court ; 
And, strange delight ! to that same house where she 
Jbin'd in the dance, all gaiety and glee, 

Npw.Vith the menials crowding to the wall. 

She 'd see, not share, the pleasures of the ball, 

And ^ith degraded vanity unfold. 

How she too triumph'd in the years of oldf 
To her p(X)r friends 't is now her ^ide to tell 
On' what a height she stood before she fell ; 

' At cliurch she points to one tall scat, and ** There 
We sat,” she cries, “ when my papa was mayor.” 
Not quite correct in what she now relates. 

She alters persons, and she forges dates ; 

And finding memory's weaker help decay'd, 

She boRlly calls invention to her aid. 


Benbow, an improper Companion for the Badgemen 
of the Alms-house — He resembles Bardolph— 
Left in Trade by his Father — Contracts useless 
Friendships — His Friends drink with him, and 
employ others— Called worthy and honest ! Why 
— Effect of Wine on the Mind of Man — Ben- 
bow's common Subject — the Praise of departed 
Friends and Patrons — 'Squire Asgill, at the 
Grange : his Manners, Servants, Friends — ^Truo 
to his Church : ought therefore to he spared — 
His Son's different Conduct — Vexation of the 
Father's Spirit if admitted to see the Alteration — 
Captain Pawling, a boon Companion, ready to 
drink at all times, and with any Company : fii- 
mous in his Club’r(x>m — His easy Departure— 
Dolley Murrey, a maiden advanced in Years : 
abides by Ratafia and Cards — Her free Manners 
Her Skill in the Game — Her Preparation and 
Death — Benbow, how interrupted : his Submis- 
sion. 


Sre ! yonder badgeman, with that glowing face, 
A meteor shining in this sober place ; 

Vast sums were paid, and many years were past. 
Ere gems so rich around their radiance cast ! 
Such was the fiery front that Bardolph wore. 
Guiding his master to the tavern-door ; 

There first that meteor rose, and there alone, ^ < 
In its due place, the rich effulgence shone : 

But this strange fire the seat of peace invades. 
And shines portentous in these solemn shades. 


• TouchM by the pity he had felt before. 

For hei^ir Denys oped the alms-house door : 

” With all her faults,” he said, ** the woman knew 
How to distinguish — had a manner too : 

And, as they say, she is allied to some 
In decent station — let the creature come.'* 

Here she and Blaney meet, and take their view 
Of all the pleasures they would still pursue : 

Hour after hour they sit, and nothing hide 
Of vices past ; their follies are their pride ; 

What to tbe sc^r and the cool are crimes. 

They boast— exulting in those happy times ; i 
The darkest deeds no indignation raise. 

The purest virtue ifever wins their praise ; 

But still they on their ancient joys dilate, 

Still with regret departed glories state. 

And mouri^lhdir grievous fall, and curse their rigo- 
rouB &te. 


LETTER XVI. 


INHABITANTS OF TIlEi ALMS-HOUSE-BENBOW. 

Thou art the Knight of the Burni iV liei p— if thou wait any 
war given ts virtue,! would ewearhy ifar fhee ; mr oath ehould 
bebr^diie fire. Oh! thoo*rt a perpetual triumph, thou hast 
•aveane a tboueand marke in linke and torehei, walking in a 
night betwixt tavern and tavern. 8HAK8PEARE. 


^ Ehrielastibifidaeoinesitibi Luxue,et atria 
Oiisalsienipar volitdhs Infhmia pennie. 

# . BlUVS ITALICIV8. 


Benbow, a boon companion, long approved 
By jovial sets, and (as he thought) beloved, 

\V as judged as one to joy and friendship prone. 
And deem'd injurious to himself alone. 

Gen'rous and free, he paid but small regard 
To trade, and fail'd ; and some declared ** 't was 
hard :” 

These were his friends — ^his foes conceived the case 
Of common kind ; he sought and found disgrace : 
The reasoning few, who neitbei; seq/m'd nor loved. 
His feelings pitied and his faults reproved. 

Benbow, the father, left possessions fair, 

A worthy name and business to his heir ; 

Benbow, the son, those fair possessions sold, , 
And lost his credit, while he spent the gold. 

He was a jovial trader : men enjoy'd 

The night with him ; his day was unemploy'd ; 

So when his credit and bis cash were spent. 

Here, by mistaken pity, he was sent ; 

Of late he came, with passions unsuMued, 

And shared, and cursed the hated solitude, 

Vfhere gloomy thoughts arise, where grievous cares 
intrude. 

Known but in drink — ^hc found an easy friend. 
Well pleased his worth and honour to commend ; 
And thus inform'd, the guardian of the trust 
Heard the applause and said the daira was just ; 
A worthy soul! unfitted for the strifo, 

Care and contention of a busy life ; — 

Worthy, and why ? — that o'er the midnight howl 
He made his friend the partner of bis soul. 

And any man his friend : — then thus in giM, 

" I speak my mind, 1 love the truth,” qi:^ he ; 
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Till *t was his fate that useful truth to find, 

*T is sometimes prudent not to speak the mind. 

With wine inflated, man is all upblown, 

And feels a power which he believes his own ; 
With fancy soaring to the skies, he thinks 
llis all the virtues all the while he drinks ; 

But when the gas from the balloon is gone, 

When sober thoughts and serious cares come on. 
Where then the worth that in himself he found ? — 
Vanish'd — and he sank grov'ling on the ground. 

Still some conceit will Benbow's mind inflate, 
Poor as he is, — 't is pleasant to relate 
The Joys he once possess'd — it soothes his present 
state. 

Seated with some grey beadsman, he regrets 
His former feasting, though it swcll'd his debts ; 
Topers once famed, his friends in earlier days. 
Well he describes, and thinks description praise ; 
Each hero's worth with much delight he paints ; 
Martyrs they were, and he would make them saints. 

** Alas ! alas !" Old England now may say, 

“ My glory withers ; it has had its day : 

We 're fallen on evil times ; men read and think ; 
Our bold forefathers loved to fight and drink. 

**Then lived the good 'Squire Asgill — what a 
* change • 

Has death and fashion shown us at the Grange ! 
He bravely thought it best became his rank. 

That ail his tenants and his tradesmen drank ; 

He was delighted from his favourite room 
To see them 'cross the park go daily home. 
Praising aloud the liquor and the host. 

And striving who should venerate him most. 

** No pride had he, and there was difference small 
Between the master's and the servants' hall ; 

And here or there the guests were welcome all. 

Of Heaven's free gifts he took no special care, 

He never quarrell'd for a simple hare ; 

But sought, bj giying sport, a sportsman's name. 
Himself a poacher though at other game : 

He never planted nor inclosed — hi» trees 
Grew like himself, untroubled and at case. 

Bounds of all kinds he hated, and had felt 
Choked and imprison’d in a modern belt, 

Which sonic rare genius now has twined about 
The good old house, to keep old neighbours out : 
Along his valleys, in the evening hours. 

The borough-damsels stray'd to gather flowers, 

Or by the brakes and brushwood of the park, 

To take their pleasant rambles in the dark. 

** Some prudes, of rigid kind, forbore to call * 
On the kind females — mvourites at the hall ; 

But better natures saw, with much delight. 

The different orders of mankind unite ; * 

'T was schooling pride to see the footman wait, 
Smile on his sister and receive her plate. 

“ His worship ever was a churchman true, 

He held in scorn the methodistic crew ; 

May God defend the Church and save the*King, 
He 'd pray devoutly and divinely sing. 

Admit that he the holy day would spend 
As priests approve not, still he was a friend : 
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Much then 1 blame the preacher, as too niee^ ^ 

To call such trifles by the name of vice ; 

Hinting, though gently and with cai^tious'apeecb. 
Of good example — 't is their trade to preach : 

But still 'I was pity,* when the worthy 'Squir^ 

Stuck to the church, what more could they require 7 
'T was almost joining that fanatic crew, 

To throw such morals at his honour's pew ; * 

A weaker man, had he been so reviled. 

Had left the {)lace — he only swore and smiledr 

** But think, ye rectors and ye curates, think. 
Who are your friends, and at their frailties wjnk; 
Conceive not — mounted on yoftT Sunday-thronA^ > 
Your fire-brands fall uf>on your foes alone; 

They strike your patrons — and, should all with- 
draw. 

In whom your wisdoms may discern a flaw. 

You would the flower of all your audienee lose, - 
And spend your crackers on their empty pews. - * 

** The father dead, the son has fliund a wife. 

And lives n formal, proud, unsocial life ; — . 

'flic lafids arc now enclosed ; the tenants all. 

Save at a rent*flay, never see the hall : 

No lass is suffer'd o'er the walks to come. 

And if there's love, they have u all at home. 

“ Oh ! dould the ghost of our good 'squire arise, 
And see such change ; would it believe its eyes 7 
Would it not glide about from place to place. 

And mourn the manners of a feebler racc^ 

At that long table, where the servants found 
Mirth and abundance while the year wdht round ; 
Where a huge pollard on the winter-fire, 

At a huge distance made them all retire ; 

Where not a measure in the room was kept. 

And but one rule — they tippled till they slept,— 
There would it sec a pale old hag preside, 

A thing made up of stinginess and pride ; 

Who carves the meat, as if the flesh could feel, , 
Careless whose flesh must miss the plenteous meal : 
Here would the ghost a small coal-fire behold. 

Not fit to keep one body from the cold ; 

Then would it flit to liighcr rooms, ond stay 
To view a dull, dress'd company at play ; 

All the old comfort, all the genial faro 
For ever gone ! how sternly would it stare ! 

And though it might not to their view appear, 

'T would cause among them lassitude and fear \ 
Then wait to see — where We delight has seen— 

The dire effect of fretfulness and spleen. 

** Such were the worthies of these better days ; 
Wc had their blessings — they sliall have our praise. 

f 

Of Captain Dowling would you hear me speak ? 
I 'd sit and sing his pra^s for a week : 

He was a man, and marnike all his joy,— 

I'm led to question wm he ever boy 7 *1 r 

Beef was his if from sea and salt. 

It relish'd bcttcrovith his wine of malt ; 

Then, till he dined, if walking ina>r out, 

Whether the gravel teased him or the ^out, 

Though short in wind and flanncl'd every limb. 

He drank with ail who had concerns with : 
Whatever trader, agcnt,«merchant, came, t 
They found him ready, pvery hour the^me ; * 
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Whate\cr liquors might between them pass, 

He typk them all, and never balk’d his glass : 
Nay, wj(di the seamen working in the ship, 

At iHcir request he’d share the grog and flip : 
Butin the^lub-room was his shief delight, 

^nd punch the favourite liquor of the night ; 
Man after man they from the trial shrank. 

And Dowling ever was the last who drank : 
Arriyed at home, he, ere he ^ught his bed, 

With pipe and brandy would compost his head ; 
Thc^ half an hour was o’er Uie news beguiled, 
When he retired as harmless as a child. 

Set but aside the gravel and the gout, 

Ai^* breathing shoiV-his sand ran fairly out 
• • 

“ At fifty-five we lost him — after that 
jife grows insipid and its pleasures flat ; 

,Hc had indulged in all that man can have, 

He did not drop a dotard to his grave ; 

Still to the last, his feet upon the chair, 

^ith c^tUing lungs now gone beyond repair ; 
WheA on each feature death had fix’d his stamp, 
And not a doctor could the body vamp ; 

Still aVthc lost to his beloved bowl * 

He clung, and cheer’d the sadness %f his soul ; 
For though a man may not have much to fear, 
.Yet death looks ugly, when the view is near : 

I go,’ he said, * but still my friends shall say, 
’T was as a man — I did not sneak away ; 

An honest life with worthy souls I’ve spent, — 
Come, fill my glass ;’ — he took it and he went. 

• 

“ Poor Dolly Murrey ! — I might live to see 
My hundredth year, but no such lass as she. 
Easy by*nature, in her humour gay. 

She chose her comforts, ratafia and play : 

She loved the social game, tiie decent glass ; 
And was a jovial, friendly, laughing lass; 

We Silt not then at Whist demure and still. 

But pass’d the pleasant hours at gay quadrille : 
Ijamc in her side, we placed her in her seat, 

Her hands were free, she cared not for her feet ; 
As the game ended, came the glass around 
(So was the loser cliecr’d, the winner crown’d.) 
Mistress oPsccrets, both the young and old 
In her confided — not a tale she told ; 

Love never made in^ression on her mind. 

She held him weak, and all his captives blind ; 
She suffer’d no man her free soul to vex. 

Free from the weakness of her gentle sex ; 

One with whom ours unmoved conversing sate, 
In cool discussion or in free debate. 


** Once in her chair we’d placed the good old lass. 
Where first she took her preparation-glass : 

By lucky thought she’d l^cn tliat day at prayerS, 
And long before bad fix’d *her small affairs ; 

So all was easy— on her qards she cast 
A smiling look ; I saw the thought that pass’d ; 

^ A king,’ she call’d — thougl^ cpns cious of her skill, 
‘ Do more,* I answer’d — ‘ More7*8lfe said, ‘ I will 
And more she did— cards answered to her call, 

She sa^v the mifflity to her mightier fall : 

* A vole ! a vole !’ she cried, * ’tis fairly won, 

* gproc is ended and my work is done ^ 

ThW Sid, she gently, wit|} a singlo sigh, * 

IKed ds onslaught and practised how to die. 


** Such were the dead-departed ; I survive. 

To breathe in pain among the dead-alive.” 

The bell then call'd these ancient men to pray, 

“ Again ?” said Benbow, — ’^tolls it every day ? 
Where is the life I led ?” — He sigh’d, and walk’d 
his way. 


LETTER XVII. 


THE HOSPITAL AND GOVERNORS. 

Bleifed be the man who provideth for the sick and nefllr: the 
Lord shall deliver him in time of trouble. 

Ouasdederii, solas semper haberis opes. 

MARTIAL. 

Nil negat, et sese vel non poscenlibus nffert. 

CLAUDIAN. 

Decipias alios verbis voltuque benigno ; 

Nam mihi jam notus dissimulator eris. 

MARTIAL. 


Christian Charity anxious to provide for future as 
well as present Miseries — Hence the Hospital for 
the Diseased— Description of a recovered Pa- 
tient — The Building : how erected — The Patrons 
and Govcriors — Eusebius — The more active Ma- 
nager of Business a moral and correct Contri- 
butor — One of different Description — Good, the 
Result, however intermixed with Imperfection. 


An ardent spirit dwells with Christian love. 

The eagle’s vigour in the pitying dove ; 

’T is not enough that we with sorrow sigh. 

That wc the wants of pleading man supply ; 

[That wc in sympathy with sufferers feel. 

Nor hear a grief without a wish to heal ; 

Not these suffice — ^to sickness, pain, and wo, 

I'he Christian spirit loves with aid to go ; 

Will not be sought, waits not foa wapt to plead, 
But seeks the duty — nay, prevents tne need ; 

Her utmost aid to every ill applies, 

And plans relief for coming miseries. 

Hence yonder building rose ; on either side 
Far stretch’d the wards, all airy, warm, and wide ; 
And every ward has beds by comfort spread. 

And smooth’d for him who suffers on the bed : 
There have all kindness, most relief, — for some 
Is cure complete, — it is the sufferer's home : 
Fevers and chronic ills, corroding pains. 

Each accidental mischief man sustains ; 

Fractures and wounds, and wither’d limbs and lame. 
With all that, slow or sudden, vex our frame. 

Have here attendance — here the sufferers lie 
(Where love and science every aid apply). 

And heal’d with rapture live, or soothed by com- 
fort die. 

Sec ! one relieved from anguish, and to-day 
Allow’d to walk and look an hour away ; 

Two mRnths confined by fever, frenzy, pain. 

He comes abroad and is himself again : 

*T was in the spring, when carried to the place, 
The snow fell down and melted in his face. 
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’T is summer now ; all objects gay and new, 
Smiling alike the viewer and the view : 

He stops as one unwilling to advance, 

Without another and another glance. 

With what a pure and simple joy he sees 
Those sheep and cattle browzing at their ease ! 
Easy himself, tliere 's nothing breathes or moves 
But he would cherish — all that lives he loves : 
Observing every ward as round ho goes, 

He thinks what pain, what danger they enclose ; 
Warm in his wish for all who suffer there, 

At every view he meditates a prayer : 

No evil counsels in his breast abide, 

There^ joy, and love, and gratitude reside. 

The wish that Roman necks in one were found. 
That he who form’d the wish might deal the wound. 
This man had never heard ; but of the kind. 

Is that desire which rises in his mind ; 

He M have all English hands (tor further he 
Cannot conceive extends our charity). 

All but his own, in one right-hand to grow, 

And then what hearty shake would he bestow ! 

“ How rose the building ?” — Piety first laid 
A strong foundation, but she wanted aid ; 

To Wealth unwieldy was her prayer address’d. 
Who largely gave, and she the donor bless’d : 
Ui^ieldy Wealth then to his couch withdrew, 

And took the sweetest sleep he ever ktiew. 

Then busy Vanity sustain’d her part, 

^ And much,” she said ” it moved her tender heart ; 
To her all kinds of man’s distress were known. 
And all her heart adopted os its own.” 

Then Science came — his talents he display’d. 
And Charity with joy the dome survey’d ; 

Skill, Wealth, and Vanity, obtain the tame. 

And Piety, the joy that makes no claim. 

Patrons there are, and governors, from whom 
The greater aid and guiding orders come ; 

Who voluntary cares and labours take. 

The sufferers’ servants for the service’ sake ; 

Of these a pai^ I Jive you — but a part, — 

Some hearts are hidden, some have not a heart. 

First let me praise — for so I best shall paint 
That pious moralist, that reasoning saint ! 

Can I of worth like thine, Eusebius, speak 7 
The man is willing, but the muse is weak ; 

’T is thine to wait on wo ! to soothe ! to heal ! 
With learning social, and polite with zeal : 

In thy pure breast altliough the passions dwell. 
They ’re train’d by virtue and no more rebel ; 

But have so long been active on her side. 

That passion now might be itself the guide. 

Law, conscience, honour, all obey’d ; all give 
Th’ approving voice, and make it bliss to live ; 
While faith, when life can nothing more supply, , 
Shall strengthen hope, and make it bliss to die. 

He preaches, speaks, and writes with manly 
sense. 

No weak neglect, no labour’d eloquence ; 

Goodness and wisdom are in all his ways, 

The rude revere him and the wicked praii^. 

Upoil humility his virtues grow, 

And tower bq high because so fix’d below ; 
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As wider spreads the oak his boughs around, * 
When deeper witli his roots he digs thq..|90lid 
ground. r • ^ 

By him, from ward to ward, is every aid 
Tlie sufferer needs, With every care convey’d i 
Like the good tree he brings his treasure forth. 
And, like the tree, unconscious of his worth : 

Meek as the poorest Publican is he. 

And strict os lives the straitest Pharisee ; 

Of both, in him unite the better part. 

The blameless conduct and the humble heart 

Yet he escapes not ; he, with some, is wise 
In carnal things, and loves to moralize : 

Others can doubt, if all that Christian care 
Has not its price — there ^s something he may share : 
But this and ill severer he sustains, 

As gold the fire, and us unliurt remains ; 

When most reviled, although he feels the smart, 
lt>wakes to nobler deeds the wounded heart. 

As the rich olive, beaten for its fruit, 

Puts forth at every bruise a bearing shoot. > • 

A second friend we have, whose care and :^al 
But fev^ can equal — few indeed can feel ; 

He lived a life dbscure, and profits made 
In the coarse habits of a vulgar trade. 

His brother, master of a hoy, he loved 
So well, that he the calling disapproved : 

Alas ! poor Tom !” the landman oil would sigh. 
When the gale freshen’d and the waves ran high ; 
And when they parted, with a tear he ’d say, 

” No more adventure !— here in safety slay.” 

Nor did he feign ; with more than half he had, 

He would have kept the seaman, and bedn glad. * 

! Alas ! how few resist, when strongly tried— 

I A rich relation's nearer kinsman died ; 

' He sicken’d, and to him the landman went. 

And all his hours with cousin Ephraim spent 
This Thomas heard, and cared not : “ I,” quoth he, 
** Have one in port upon the watch for me.” 

So Ephraim died, and when the will was shown, 
Isaac, the landman, had the whole his own : 

Who to his brother sent a moderate purse. 

Which he return’d, in anger, with his curse; 

Then went to sea, and made his grog so strong. 

He died before he could forgive the wrong. 

The rich man built a house, both large and high. 
He enter’d in and set him down to sigh ; 

He planted ample woods and gardens fair, 

And walk’d with anguish and compunction there : 
The rich man’s pines, to every friend a treat, 

He saw with pain, and he refused to eat ; 

His daintiest food, his richest wines were all 
Turn’d by remorse to vinegar and gall : 

Tile softest down, by living body press’d. 

The rich man bought, aAd tried to take his rest ; 
But care had thorns upoq his pillow spread. 

And scatter’d sand and nettles in his bed : « 

Nervous he grew,^^l’&uld often sigh and groAn, 
He talk’d but litye, and he walk’d alone ; 

Till by his priest convinced, that from one i^d 
Of genuine love would joy and h jalth {irocera ; 

He firom that time with care and zeal began 
fo seek and soothe the grievous ills of man ; , 

And as his hands their qid to grief apply, ; 

He learns to smile and he forgets to sigh. ' 
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^ Now he cun drink his wine and taste his food, 
Aujl ftel the blessings, Heuv’n has dealt, are good ; 
And;'since the suffering seek the rich man's door, 
He jileSps ai| soundly as when young and poor. 

Here much he gives — is urgent more to gain ; 
He begs — rich beggars seldom sue in vain : 
Preachers most famed he moves, the crowd to move. 
And never wearies in the work of love : 

He. rules all business, settle;^ all affairs. 

He makes collections, he directs repairs ; 

.ArJB if he wrong'd one brother, — Hcav’n forgive 
The man by whom so many brethren live I 


' Then, ’mid our signatures, a name appears 
Of one for wisdom famed above his years ; 

And these were forty : he was from his youth 
A patient searcher after useful truth ; 

To language little of his time he gave. 

To science less, nor was the muse's slave ; 
Spbyr's'id grave, his college sent him down, 

A fair example for his native town. 

Slowly he speaks, and with such solemn air. 
You 'd think a Socrates or Solon 4herc ; 

For though a Christian, he 's disposed to draw 
Ilis rules from reason's and from nature's law. 

Know," he exclaims, my fellow mortals, know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below ; 

And what is virtue? prudence first to choose 
Life's real good, — ^thc evil to refuse ; 

Add ji^sticc Chen, the eager hand to hold, 

To curb the lust of power, and thirst of gold ; 
Join terr/p'rance next, that cheerful health insures. 
And foflitude unmoved, that conquers or endures." 

He speaks, and lo ! — the very man you sec. 
Prudent and temperate, just and patient he. 

By prudence biught his worldly wealth to keep. 
No folly wastes, no avarice swells tlie heap : 

He no man's debtor, no mun's patron lives ; 

Save sound advice, he neither asks nor gives ; 

By no vain thoughts or erring fancy sway'd. 

His w'ords arc weighty, or at least are weigh'd , 
Temp’rafg in every place — abroad, at home. 
Thence will applause, and hence will profit come ; 
And health from cither he in time prepares 
For sickness, age,*knd their attendant cares, 

But not for fancy's ills ; — he never grieves 
For love that wounds or friendship that deceives ; 
His patient soul endures what Heav’n ordains, 
But neither feels nor fears ideal pains. 

** Is aught then wanted in a man so wise 7’*-^ 
Alas ! — 1 think he wants infirmities ; 

He wants the ties that knit us to our kind — 

The cheerful, tender, so^ complacent mind, * 
That would the feelings) which he dreads, excite. 
And make the virtues he approves delight; 

What dying martyrs, saints, and patriots feel. 
The strength of action an4,^ warmth of zeal. 

Again attend ! — and see a mvt whose cares 
Are #iicely plaged on either world’s affairs, — 
Mcrchant*and saint ; ’t is doubtful if he knows 
To which account he most regard bestows : 
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Of both he keeps his ledger : — there he reads 
Of gainful ventures and of godly deeds ; 

There all he gets or loses find a place, 

A lucky bargain and a lack of grace. 

The joys above this prudent man invite 
To pay ills tax — devotion ! — day and night ; 

The pains of hell his timid bosom awe. 

And force obedience to the church's law : 

Hence that continual thought, — that solemn air,— 
Those sad good works, and that laborious prayer. 

All these (when conscience, waken'd and afraid. 
To think how avarice calls and is obey'd) 

He in his journal finds, and for his grief 
Obtains the transient opium of relief. 

** Sink not, my soul ! — my spirit, rise and look 
O’er the fair entries of this precious book : 

Here arc the sins, our debts ; — this fairer side 
Has what to carnal wish our strength denied ; 

Has those religious duties every day 
Paid, — which so few upon the sabbath pay ; 

Here too are conquests over frail desires. 
Attendance due on all the church requires ; 

Then alms I give — for I believe the word 
Of holy writ, and lend unto the Lord, 

And if not all th' importunate demand. 

The fear of want restrains my ready hand ; ^ 

— Behold ! Vhat sums I to the poor resign. 

Sums placed in Heaven's own book, as well as mine: 
Rest then, my spirit ! — fastings, prayers, and alms, 
Will soon suppress these idly .raised alarms. 

And weigh'd against our frailties, set in view 
A noble balance in our favour due : 

Add that I yearly here affix my name. 

Pledge for large payment — not from love of fame. 
But to make peace within ; — that peace to make. 
What sums 1 lavish ! and what gains forsake ! 
Cheer up, my heart ! — let ’s cast off every doubt. 
Pray without dread, and place our money out." 

Such the religion of a mind that steers 
Its way to bliss, between its hof>es%nd fears ; 
Whose passions in due bounds each other keep. 
And thus subdued, they murmur till they sleep ; 
Whose virtues all their certain limits know. 

Like well-dried herbs that neither fade nor grow ; 
Who for success and safety ever tries. 

And with both worlds alternately complies. 

Such are the guardians of this bless’d estate, 
Whate’er without, they ’re praised within the gate 
That they are men, and have their faulU, is true, 
But here their worth alone appears in view : 

The Muse indeed, who reads the very breast. 

Has something of the secrets there express'd. 

But yet in charity ; — and when she sees 
• Such means for joy or comfort, health or ease, 
And knows how much united minds effect. 

She almost dreads their failings to detect ; 

But truth commands in man’s erroneous kind. 
Virtues ond frailties mingle in the mind ; 

Happy ! — when fears to public spirit move, 

And 0ven vices to the work of love. 
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I At her old house, her dress, her air the same,. 


LETTER XVIII. 


THE POOR AND THEIR DWELLINGS. 

Bene paupertai 

Humili tecto contenta latct. 

SENEGA. 

Omooe quibu* rea aunt minu* aecundaf^, magi’ aunt, noacio quo 
modo, 

SuaincioBi ; ad contumfliam omnia accipiunt inngia ; 

Propter auam iinpolenliam ae aernper crcduiil negligi. 

TERENT. in ^detpk. Act 4. Scene 3. 

^ Show not to (he poor thy pridoi 
Lot their home a cottage be ; 

Nor the feeble body hide 
Jn a palace fit fur thee ; 

Let him not about him aee 
Lofty ceilinga, ample halla. 

Or a gale hia boundary be. 

Where nor friend or kinsman calls. 

Let him not one walk behold. 

That only one which be must tread. 

Nor a chamber large and culd. 

Where the aged and sick are led ; 

Belter far hia humble shod. 

Humble sheds of neighbours by. 

And the old and tatter'd bed. 

Where he sleeps and hopes to die. 

To quit of torpid sluggishness the cave, * 

And from the pow'rful arms of sloth be free, 

*Tu rising from the dead—Alas ! it cannot be. 

THOMSON’S CasU§ tf Indoienca. 


The method of treating* the Borough Paupers — 
Many maintained at their own Dwcllings---Somc 
Characters of the Poor — The School-mistress, 
when aged — ^I’he Idiot — The poor Sailor — The 
declined Tradesman and his Companion — This 
contrasted with the Maintenance of the Poor in 
a common Mansion erected by the Hundred — 
The Objections to this Method : not Want, nor 
Cruelty, but Ue necessary Evils of this Mode — 
What they are — Instances of the Evil — A Re- 
turn to the Borough Poor — ^The dwellings of 
these — ^The Lanes and By-ways — No Attention 
here paid to Convenience — Pools in the 
Path-ways-F-Amusements of Sea-port Children 
—The Town-Flora— Herbs on Walls and vacant 
Spaces — A Female inhabitant of an Alley — ^A 
large Building let to several poor Inhabitants — 
Their Manners and Habits. 


Yw! we *ve our Borough-vices, and I know 
How far they spread, how rapidly they grow; 

Yet think not virtue quits the busy place, 

Nor charity, the virtues* crown and grace. 

“ Our poor, how feed we !*’ — ^To the most we give 
A weekly dole, and at their homes they live ; — 
Others together dwell, — but when they come 
To the low rool; they see a kind of home, 

A Mcial people whom they *ve ever known, ^ 
With their own thoughts and manners like (heir 
own/ 


I see mine ancient letlcr-loving dame : ' „ 

** Learning, rny child,** said she, ** shall fame ffem- 
mand ; , ' - . 

Learning is better worth than house or land— 

For houses perish, lands are gone and speht ; ^ 

In learning then excel, for that *s most excellent** 

** And what her learning ?'* — *T is with awe^ to 
look , 

In every verse tliroughout one sacred book ; 

From this her joy, her hope, her peace is sought*; . 
This she has learn'd, and she is nobly taught 

If aught of mine have gain'd tiie public ear; . 

If Rutland deigns these hurnbl6* Talcs Xo hear; W 
If critics pardon, what nfy friends approved ; 

Can 1 mine ancient widow pass unmoved ? 

Shall I not think what pains the matron took. 

When first I trembled o’er the gilded book 7 
How she, all patient, both at eve and morn, 

H^r needle pointed at the guarding horn ; 

And how she soothed me, when, with study fikd, • 

I labour’d on to reach the final zad 7 
Shall 1 n§t grateful still the dame survey. 

And ask the musp the poet’s debt to pay? 

Nor I alone, who hold a trif1er*s pen. 

But half our bench of wealthy, weighty men, 

Who rule our Borough, who enforce our laws; 

They own tfic matron as the leading cause. 

And feel the pleasing debt, and pay the just ap- 
plause : 

To her own house is borne the week’s supply ; 
There she in credit lives, there hopes in peace to die. 

With her a harmless idiot we behold, « 

Who hoards up silver shells for shining gold ; 

These he preserves, with unreinittcd care. 

To buy a scat, and reign the Borough’s mayor: 

Alas ! — who could the ambitious changeling tell. 
That what he sought our rulers dared to sell ? 

Near these a sailor, in that hut of thatch 
(A fish-boat’s cabin is its nearest match), 

Dwells, and the dungeon is to him a seat. 

Large as he wishes — in his view complete : 

A locklcss coffer and a lidlcss hutch " 

That hold his stores, have room for twice as much : 
His one spare shirt, long glass, and iron box, 

Lie all in view ; no need has he for locks : 

Here he abides, and as our strangers pass, 

He shows the shipping, he presents the glass; 

He makes (unaL*^c*d) their ports and business known, 

I And (kindly heard) turns quickly to his own. 

Of noble captains, heroes every one, — 

You might as soon have made the steeple run : 

And then his messmates, if you *re pleased to stay, 
He 'A one by one the gallant souls display, 

And as the story verges tq'an end, 
fie ’ll wind from deed to deed, from friend to fKcnd ; 
He *11 speak of those long lo^ the brave of ddf 
As princes generous and«as heroes bold ; 

Then will his feehngs rise, till you may trace 
Gloom, like a clouo, frown o*cr his manly fac^— 
And then a tear or two, which sting^his pride ; 
These he will dash indignantly aside, 

Aqd splice his tale; — now take him from bisco^ 
And for some cleaner birtl) exchange his lot, ; ^ 
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' Hc/W will he all that cruel aid deplore 7 
Hiadieart will break, and he will fight no more. 

He^ is the poor old merchant : he declined, 
And, as they say, is nof in perfect mind ; ^ 

In (is poor house, with one pour maiden friend, 
Quiet he paces to his journey's end. 

Rich in his youth, he traded and he fail’d ; 
A^uin' he tried ; ag.iin his*fute prevail’d; 

Hw spirits low and his exertions snXall, 

■ He fell perforce, he seem’d decreed to fall : 

Like tiie gay knight, unapt to rise was he. 

But downward sank with sad alacrity. 

. V borougli^Iace vte gain’d him — in disgrace 
* For gross neglect, he quidkly lost the place ; 

But still he kept a kind of sullen pride. 

Striving his wants to hinder or to hide : 

At length, cornpell’d by very need, in grief 
Ho wrote a proud petition for relief. 

/*IIe did suppose a fall, like his, would prove 
OV force to wake their sympathy and love ; 

Would make them feel the changes all may know. 
And stir thorn up a new regard to shovv.’^ 

His suit was granted ; — to an ancient maid. 
Relieved herself, relief for him was paid : 

Here they together (meet companions) dwell. 

And dismal talcs of man’s misfortunes 'tell : 

** 'T was not a world for them, God help them ! they 
Could not deceive, nor flatter, nor betray ; 

But th%r(‘ ’s a happy change, a scene to come. 

And they, God help them ! shall be soon at home.” 
• 

If thtsc no pleasures nor enjoyments gain. 

Still none their spirits nor their speech restrain ; 
They sigh at case, ’mid comforts they complain. 
The poor will grieve, the [K)or will weep and sigh, 
Botli when they know, and when they know not 
why; 

But wc our bounty with such care bestow. 

That cause for grieving they shall seldom know. 

Your plan I loVe not ; — with a number you 
Have placed your poor, your pitiable few ; 

There, in one house, throughout their lives to be, 
Tfie pauper-palace which they hate to sec : 

That giant building, that high-bounding wall. 
Those bare-worn walks, that lolly thundering hall ! 
That large loud clock, which tolls each dreaded 
hour. 

Those gates and locks, and all those signs of power : 
It is a prison, with a milder name. 

Which few inhabit witliout dread or shame. 


Be it agreed— the poo^who hither come • 
Partake of plenty, seldoiih found at home ; 

That airy rooms and decAit beds are meant 
To give tlie poor by day, by night, content; 
•Thar none arc frighten’d, once admitted here. 

By the stern looks of lordly overs^sr : 

Grant that the guardians of the place attend, 

And aeady oar |p each petition lend ; 

That they desire the grieving poor to show 
What ills tliey feel, what partial acts they know. 
Not without promise, nay desire to heal • 

EacUwroiiJ^ they suffer and each wo they feel. 


Alas ! their sorrows in their bosom dwell ; 

They ’ve much to suffer, but have nought to tell ; 
They have no evil in the place to state. 

And dare not say, it is the house they hate : 

They own there ’s granted all such place can give. 
But live repining, for ’t is there tliey live. 

Grandsires arc there, who now no more must see. 
No more must nurse upon the trembling knee 
The lost loved daughter’s infant progeny : 

Like death’s dread mansion, this allows not place 
For joyful meetings of a kindred race. 

Is not the matron tliere, to whom the son 
Was wont at each declining day to run ; ^ 

He (when his toil was over) gave delight. 

By lifting up the latch, and one “ good night 7” 

X CB, she is here ; but nightly to her door 
The son, still lab’ring, can return no more. 
Widows are here, who in tlieir huts were left. 

Of husbands, children, plenty, case bereft ; 

Yet all that grief within the humble shed 
Was soften’d, soften’d in the humble bed : 

But here, in all its force, remains the grief) 

And not one soft’ning object for relief. 

Who can, when here, the social neighbour meet 7 
Who learn the story current in the street 7 
Who to the long-known intimate impart 
Facts they have learn ’d or feelings of the heai47— 
They talk ihdeed, but who can choose a friend, 

Or seek companions at their journey’s end 7 
Here are not those whom they, when infants, knew ; 
Who, with like fortune, up to manhood grew ; 
Who, with like troubles, at old age arrived ; 

Who, like themselves, the joy of life survived ; 
Whom time and custom so familiar made. 

That looks the meaning in the mind convey’d : 
But here to strangers, words nor looks impart 
The various movements of the suffering heart ; 
Nor will that heart with those alliance own. 

To whom its views and hopes are all unknown. 

What, if no grievous fears their lives annoy, 

Is it not worse no prospects to enje^ ? 

’T is cheerless living in such bounded view. 

With nothing dreadful, but with nothing new ; 
Nothing to bring them joy, to make them weep,— 
The day itself is, like the night, asleep : 

Or on the sameness if a bre^ be made, 

’T is by some pauper to his grave convey’d ; 

By smuggled news from neighb’ring village told. 
News never true, or truth a twelvemonth old ; 

By some new inmate doom’d with them to dwell. 
Or justice come to see that all goes well ; 

Or change of room, or hour of leave to crawl 
Ob the black footway winding with the wall. 

Till the stern bell forbids, or master’s sterner calL 

Here too tlie mother sees her children train’d, 
4Icr voice excluded and her feelings pain’d : 

Who govern here, by general rules must move. 
Where ruthless custom rends the bond of love. 
Nations wc know have nature’s law transgress’d. 
And snatch’d the infant from the parent’s breast , 
But still fer public good the boy was train’d, 

Tlie mbther suffer’d, but the matron gain’d : 

Here nature’s outrage serves no cause to ^d; 

The ill is felt, but not the Spartan made* 
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lien too I own, it grieves me to behold 
;c ever virtuous, helpless now and old, 

.11 for care and industry approved, 
truth respected, and for temper loved ; 
who, by sickness and inisfortuno tried, 
i want its worth and poverty its pride : 

’n it grieves me to behold them sent 
n their old home ; *t is pain, *t is punishment, 
eave each scene lainiliar, every face, 
a new people and a stranger race ; 
those who, sunk in sloth and dead to shame, 
n scenes of guilt with daring spirits came ; 

I, just and guileless, at such manners start, 
bl«M8 their God that time has fenced their heart, 
firm’d their virtue, and cxpcll’d the fear 
rice in minds so simple and sincere. 

ere the good pauper, losing all the praise 
worthy deeds acquired in better days, 
ithes a few rnontiis, tlien, to his chamber led, 
ires, while strangers prattle round his bed. 

'he grateful hunter, when his horse is old. 

Is not the useless favourite to be sold ; 
knows his former worth, and gives him place 
:omc fair pasture, till he runs his race : 
has the labourer, has the seaman done 
3 worthy service, though not dealt to one 7 
[^we not then contribute to their eage, 
heir old haunts, where ancient objects please 7 
.t, till their sight shall fail them, they may trace 
well-known prospect and the long-loved face. 

'he noble oak, in distant ages seen, 

.h far-strctch’d boughs and foliage fresh and 
green, 

»ugh now its bare and forky branches show 

V much it lacks the vital warmth below, 

! stately ruin yet our wonder gains, 

% moves our pity, without thought of pains ; 
ch more shall real wants and cares of age 
gentler passions in their cause engage ; — 
oping and burthen’d with a weight of years, 
at venerablc^uiii man appears ! 

V worthy pity, love, respect, and grief- 
claims protection — he compels relief ; — 

1 shall we send him from our view, to brave 
; storms abroad, whom we at home might save, 
1 let a stranger dig our ancient brother’s grave ? 
! — we will snield him from the storm he fears, 

1 when he falls, embalm him with our tears. 


*arewell to these ; but all our poor to know, 

*8 seek the winding lane, the narrow row, 
urban prospects, where the travellej stops 
see the sloping tenement on props, 
th building yards inmix’d, and humble sheds 
and shops ; 

lere the Cross-Keys and Plumber’s-Arms invite 
>orious men to taste their coarse delight ; 
icre the low porches, stretching from the door, 
re some distinction in the days of yore, 
t now neglected, more offend the eye, • 
gloom and ruin, than the cottage by ; 
ces like these the noblest town endures, 

3 gayest palace has its sinks and sewers. 


Here is no pavement, no inviting shop. 

To give us shelter, when compelled to stop ; 

But plashy puddles stand along the way, ,, 

Fill’d by the rain of one tempestuous dn^ ; 

And these so closely to the buildings run,. 

That you must ford them, for you cannot shun 4 
Though here and there convenient bricks are laid, 
And door-side heaps afford their dubious aiciU , 

Lo ! yonder shed ; observe its garddn-ground, • 
With the low pMirig, form’d of wreck, around; , 
There dwells a fisher,; if you view his boat. 

With lied and barrel — ’t is his house afloat; 
fiook at his house, where ropes, nets, blocks, abound, 
Tar, pitch, and oakum — ’t is hisHioat aground : 
That space enclosed, but •little he regards. 

Spread o’er with relics of masts, sails, and yards : 
Fish by the wall, on spit of elder, rest. 

Of all his food, the cheapest and the best. 

By his own labour eaught, for his own hunger 
dress’o. 

Here our reformers come not ; none object * * 
To paths polluted, or upbraid neglect ; 

None care that ashy heaps at doors arc cast, ' 
That coal-dust flil;s along the blinding blast: 

None heed the stagnant pools on either side. 

Where ncw-launch’d ships of infant sailors ride: 
Rodneys in rags here British valour boast. 

And lisping‘Nelsons fright the Gallic coast. 

They fix the rudder, set the swelling sail, 

They point the bowsprit, and they blow the gale ; 
True to her port, the frigate scuds away, • 

And o’er that frowning ocean finds her bay: 

Her owner rigg’d her, and he knows her ^ortb, ' 
And sees her, fearless, gunwalc-dccp go fortti ; 
Drcadlcss he views his sea, by breezes curl’d. 
When inch-high billows vex the watery world. 

There, fed by food they love, to rankest size. 
Around the dwellings docks and wormwood rise; 
Here the strong mallow strikes her slimy root. 
Here the dull night-shade hangs her deadly fruit; 
On hills of dust the henbane’s faded green. 

And pcncil’d flower of sickly scent is seen ; 

At the wall’s base the fiery nettle springsf 
With fruit globose and fierce with poison’d stings ; 
Above (the growth of many a year) is spread 
The yellow level of the stone-crop’s bed ; 

In every chink delights the fern to grow. 

With glossy leaf and tawny bloom below :* 

These, with our sea-weeds, rolling up and down. 
Form the contracted Florat of the town. 

Say, wilt thou more of scenes so sordid know 7 
Then will I lead thee down the dusty row ; 

By the warm alley and tlte long close lane, — 
There mark the fractured noor and paper’d pane, 
Where flags the noon-tiderair, and, as we pass, 

•We fear to breathe the putroQ^ing mass : 


* This scenery is, I^ust acknowledge, in a certain degree 
like that heretofore deyribed in the Village; hut that also was 
a maritime country if the objods be similar, the piciurea must 
(in their principal features) be alike, or be binl pietpree. 1 have 
varied them as much as 1 could, consistently with my wish to 
be accurate. 

f The reader unacquainted with the language of botany la 
informed, that the Flora of a plate moans the vegttable lykpoiea 
it cootoins. and ii the tiil^of a book which deserta thep. 
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^nrless yonder matron ; she disdains 
To^igh for zephyrs from ambrosial plains ; 

But pielRls her meshes torn, and pours her lay 
All in the stilling fervour of the day. 

• • • 

Her naked children round the alley run, 

And rolPd in dust, are bronzed beneath the sun ; 
Or gan^l round the dame, who, loosely dress'd, 
Woos the coy breeze, to fan the open breast : 

She,’ once a handmaid, strove by deceit art 
To Sharm her sailor's eye and touch his heart ; 

Her bosom then was veil'd in kerchief clean, 

'And fancy leil to form the charms unseen. 

But when.a wifejwhe lost her former care, 

, Nor thought on charms, ilbr time for dress could 
spare ; 

*CareleBs she found her friends who dwelt beside, 

' No rival beauty kept alive her pride ; 

Still in hoc bosom virtue keeps her place, 

But decency is gone, the virtues* guard and grace. 

See that long boarded building ! — By these stairs 
Bach humble tenant to that home repairs — 

By onb large window lighted — it was mad% 

For some bold project, some desigie in trade : 

This fail'd, — and one, a humourist in his way 
(111 was the humour,) bought it in decay; 

Nor will he sell, repair, or take it down ; 

*T is his, — what cares he for the talk of town? 

UjNo ! he will let it to the poor ; — a home 
Where he delights to sec the creatures come 
”Tlicy#may be thieves;" — ^“Wcll, so are richer 
men ;" 

** Or idlersf, cheats, or prostitutes " What then ?’’ 
“ Outcasts pursued by justice, vile and base ;" — 

“ They need the more his pity and the place 
Convert to system his vain mind has built, 

He gives asylum to deceit and guilt 

In this vast room, each place by habit fix'd, 

Arc sexes, families, and ages mix'd, — 

To union forced by crime, by fear, by need. 

And all in morals and in modes agreed ; 

Some ruin'd men, who from mankind remove ; 
Some ruinld females, who yet talk of love ; 

And some grown old in idlen«is — the prey 
To vicious spleen, still railing through the day ; 
And need and misery, vice and danger bind 
In sad alliance each degraded mind. i 

That window view ! — oil'd paper and old glass 
Stain the strong rays, which, though impeded, pass, 
And give a dusty warmth to that huge room. 

The conquer'd sunshine's melancholy gloom ; 
When all tliose w'estern rays, without so bright. 
Within become a ghastly :|limmering light. 

As pale and faint upon the floor they fall, * 

Or iccbly gleam on the opposing wall : 

That floor, once oak, now pieced with fir unplancd, 
^r, \ahcrc not picegd, in places bored and stain'd ; 
That Weill once whiten'd, now an odious sight. 
Stain'd with all hues, except its ^t;ient white ; 
The oply door is fasten'd by a pin, 

Or stubborn bar; that none may hurry in : 

For this poor room, like rooms of greater pride. 

At times contains what prudent men would hide.^ 

.WJxlere'ci^he floor allows an even space, 
*Chalj^g afid marks of v|riou^ games have place ; 


Boys witliout foresight, pleased in halters swing; 
On a fix'd hook men cast a flying ring ; 

While gin and snuff their female neigh tours share. 
And the black beverage in the fractured ware. 

On swinging shelf are things incongruous 
stored, — 

Scraps of their food, — the cards and cribbage* 
board, — 

With pipes and pouches ; while on peg below. 
Hang a lost member's Addle and its bow : 

That still reminds them how he'd dance and play, 
Ere sent untimely to the convicts' Bay. ' 

Here by a curtain, by a blanket there, « 

Are various beds conceal'd, but none with care ; 
Where some by day and some by night, as best 
Suit tlieir employments, seek uncertain rest ; 

The drowsy children at their pleasure creep 
To the known crib, and there securely sleep. 

Each end contains a grate, and these beside 
Are hung utensils for their boil'd and fried — 

All used at any hour, by night, by day. 

As suit the purse, the person, or the prey. 

Above the fire, the mantelshelf contains 
Of china-ware some poor un match'd remains ; 
There many a tea-cup's gaudy fragment stands, 
All placed by vanity's unwearied hands ; ^ 

For here shcr lives, e'en here she looks about. 

To find some small consoling objects out : 

Nor heed these Spartan dames their house, nor sit 
'Mid cares domestic, — they nor sew nor knit ; 

But of their fate discourse, their ways, their wars. 
With arm'd authorities, their 'scapes and scars ; 
These lead to present evils, and a cup. 

If fortune grants it, winds description up. 

High hung on cither end, and next the wall. 
Two ancient mirrors show the forms of all. 

In all their force ; — these aid them in their dress. 
But witli the good, the evils too express, 

I Doubling each look of care, each token of distress. 

• » 


LETTER XIX. 


THE POOR OP THE BOROUGH-THE PARISH- 
CLERK. 

Nam diveii qui fieri vult, 

Et cito vult fieri ; erd qun reverenlia legum, 

Quin metui, aut pudor est unquam properantie averi t 

JUVENAL. Sau 14. 

Nocte brevem ai forte indulfitcura koporem, 

Et t»to vereala thoro jam membra quietcunt, 

Continuo templum et violati Numinis aras, 

, Et quod praecipiua mentem Fudoribus urget, 

Te videt in aomnis ; tua sacra et majora imago 
Humana turbat pavidum, cogilque fateri. 

JUVENAL. Sat. 13. 


The Parish-Clerk began his Duties with the late 
VicaP, a grave and austere Man ; one fully or- 
thodox ; a Detector and Opposer of the Wiles of 
Satan — His Opinion of his ow^ Fortituefe — The 
more frail ofTcj^ded by tliese Professions — His 
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good Advice gives further Provocation — They 
invent Stratagems to overcome his Virtue — His 
Triumph — He is yet not invulnerable : is as- 
saulted by Fear of Want, and Avarice — He gra- 
dually yields to the Seduction — He reasons with 
himself and is persuaded — He offends, but with 
Terror; repeats his Offence; grows familiar 
with Crime ; is detected — His Sufferings and 
Death. 


With our late vicar, and his age the siiine, 

His clerk, hight Jacliin, to his office came ; 

The l^e slow speech was his, the like tall slender 
frame: 

But Jachin was the gravest man on ground. 

And heard his master's jokes with look profound : 
For worldly wealth this man of letters sigh’d. 

And had a sprinkling of the spirit’s pride : 

But he w'as sober, chaste, devout, and Just, 

One whom his neighbours could believe and trust: 
Of none suspected, neitlier man nor maid 
By him were wrong’d, or were of him afraid. 

There was indeed a frown, a trick of state 
In Jachin ; — formal was his air and gait ; 

But if he seem’d more solemn and less kind 
Than some light men to light affairs confined, 
StilU’t was allow’d that he should so behave 
As in high scat, and be severely gravc.^ 

This book-taught man, to man’s first foe profess’d 
Defiance stern, and hate that knew not rest ; 

He held that Satan, since the world began, 

In every act, had strife with every man ; 

That never evil deed on earth was done, 

But of the acting parties he w'as one ; 

The flattering guide to make ill prospects clear ; 
To smooth rough ways the constant pioneer ; 

The ever-templing, sootliing, sollening power. 
Ready to cheat, seduce, deceive, devour. 

“ Me has the sly seducer ofl withstood,” 

Said pious Jachin, — “ but he gets no good ; 

1 pass the hou^ where swings the tempting sign, 
And pointing, tell him, * Satan, that is thine 
I pass the damsels passing down the street, 

And look more grave and solemn when we meet ; 
Nor doth it irk me to rebuke their smiles. 

Their wanton ambling and their watchful wiles : 
Nay, like the good John Bunyan, when 1 view 
Those forms, I *in angry at the ills they do ; 

That I could pinch and spoil, in sin’s despite, 
Beauties ! which frail and evil thoughts excite.* 

” At feasts and banquets seldom am I found, 
And (save at church) abhor a tuneful sound ; 

To plays and shows I run not to and fro, 

And where my master goes forbear to go.” 

No wonder Satan took the thing amiss, 

To be opposed by such a man as this — 

A man so grave, important, cautious, wise, 

Who dared not trust his feeling or his eyes ; 

No wonder he should lurk and lie in wait, 

Should fit his hooks and ponder on his bait, 

♦ John Bunran, in one of the many produciiomi of hia seal, 
baa voQiured to make public thia extraordinary aentiment, which 
tbs frigid piety of our clerk so readily adopted. 

« 


Sliould on his movements kf'cp a watchful eye) " 
For lie pursued a fish who led the fry. ' , * 

With his own peace our clerk was not content, ^ 
He tried, good man ! to make his friends ^repent. 

** Nay, nay, my friends, from inns and tavernfl fly; 
You may suppress your thirst, but not supply ; 

A foolish proverb says, *thc devil ’s at home;' • 

But he is thci^ and tempts in every room : 

Men feel, thejWtnow not why, such places plearo ; 

II is are the sjjells — -.they ’re idleness and ease ; 
Magic of fatal kind he throws around, 

Where care is banish’d but the heart is bound. 

“ Think not of beauty ; wheif a maid you meet. 
Turn from her view antf step across the street; 
Dread all the sex : their looks create a charm, 

A smile should fright you and a word alarm : 

F’cn I myself, with all my watchful care, 

Have for an instant felt th’ insidious snare, 

And caught my sinful eyes at th’ endangering stare ; 
"rdl I was forced to smite my bounding breast • 
With forceful blow, and bid the bold one rest. 

“Go libt with growds when they to pleasure run, 
But public joy in private safety shun : 

When bells, diverted from their true intent. 

Ring loud for some deluded mortal set it 
To hear or jnake long speech in parliament ; 

What time the many, lliat unruly beast. 

Roars its rough joy and shares the final feast : 
Then heed my counsel, shut thine ears and eyes; 

A few will hear me — for the few are wise.**' 

Not Satan’s friends, nor Satan’s self cotild bear 
The cautious man who took of souls such care ; 

An interloper, — one who, out of place, 

Hud volunteer’d upon the side of grace : 

There was his master ready once a week 
To give advice ; what further need he seek ^ 

“ Amen, so be it:” — what had he to do 
With more than this ? — ’t was insolent and new; 
And some determined on a way to see 
How frail lie was, that so it might not be. 

First they essay’d to tempt our saint tc sin. 

By points of doctrine argued at an inn ; 

Where he might warmly reason, deeply drink, 
Then lose all power to argue and to think. 

In vain they tried ; he took the question up, 
Clear’d every doubt, and barely touch'd the cup : 

By many a text be proved his doctrhic soUnd, 

And look’d in triumph on the tempters round. 

Next ’t was their care an artful lass to And, 

Who might consult him, as perplex’d in mind : 

She. they conceived mightyut her case with fears, 
With tender tremblings and seducing tears ; 

She might such charms of various kind display. 
That he would feel their force and melt away : 

For why of nymphs such caution and such dri^d. 
Unless he felt an^i fear’d to be misled 7 

She came, she spake : he calmly heard her jcase. 
And plainly told her ’t was a want Sf grace ; 

Bade her “ such fancies and afTections check. 

And wear a thicker muslin on her neck.” 

Aoased, his human foes t|}e combat flc4« 

And tlic stern clerk yet higher held his head.'"^^ ^ . 
\ * 
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Tti^/ were indeed a weak, impatient set, 

But th^ shrewd prompter iiad his engines yet ; 
Had variousf means to make a mortal trip, 

Whp shupn'd a flowing bowl and rosy lip ; 

Ani knew a thousand ways his heart to move. 

Who flies from banquets and who laughs at love. 

Thuli far the playful Muse has lent her aid. 

But now departs, of gravef theme afraid ; 

Hos may we seek in more appropriate time, — 
'There is no jesting with distress and crime. 

Our worthy elcrk had now arrived at fame, 

S^ch as but lew in»his degree might claim ; 

• But ho was* poor, and waifted not tljc sense 
That lowly rates the praise without the pence : 

' He saw the common herd with reverence treat 
The weakest burgess whom tiicy chanced to meet ; 
^hile few respected his exalted views. 

And all beheld his doublet and his shoes : 

None, when they meet, would to his parts allow 
(Save his poor boys) a hearing or a bow : 

I'o t^is false judgment of the vulgar mii^. 

He was not fully, as a saint, rcsigriM ; 

He found it much his jealous som aifect. 

To fear derision and to find neglect. 

The year was bad, the christening-fees werej 
small, j 

weddings fbw, the parties paupers all : 

Desire of ga)n with fear of want combined, 
Raised»sad commotion in his wounded mind ; 
Wealtli was in all his thoughts, his views, his 
dr^ifins, 

And prompted base desires and baseless schemes. 

Alas ! how often erring mortals keep 
The strongest watch against the foes who sleep ; 
While the more wakeful, bold, and artful foe 
Is sufler'd guardless and untnark'd to go. 

Once in a month the sacramental bread 
Our clerk with wine upon the table spread ; 

The custom this, that, as the vicar reads. 

He for oqr olf 'rings round the church proceeds : 
Tall spacious seats the wealthier people hid. 

And none had view of what his neighbour did ; 
Laid on the box ahd mingled when they fell. 

Who should the worth of each oblation tell ? 

Now as poor Jachin took the usual round. 

And saw the alms and heard the metal sound. 

He had a thought ; — at first it was no more 
Than — these have cash and give it to the poor 
A second thought from this to work began — 

•* And can they give it to^a poorer man ?” 
Proceeding thus, — My merit could they kno^. 
And knew iny need, how freely they 'd bestoW ! 
But though they know not, these remain the same ; 
And are a strong, although a secret claim : 

To Ale, alas ! the want and worth are known, 
Why then, in fact, ’t is but to takg my own." 

Thought after thought pour^l in, a tempting 
train,!-— * 

“ Suppose it done, — ^who is it could complain 7 
How could the poor 7 for they such trifles share^ 
As add no ^mrort, as sqppress no care ; 
.BufAianyA pittance makes a worthy heap, — 
What says the law 7 that silence puts to sleep : — 


Nought then forbids, the danger could wC shun. 

And sure the business may safely done. 

“ But am I earnest ? — earnest ? No. — I say. 

If such my mind, that I could plan a way ; 

Let me reflect ; — 1 Ve not allow'd me time 
To purse the pieces, and if dropp'd they'd chime 
Fertile is evil in the soul of man, — 

He paused, — said Jachin, “ They may drop on bran. 
Why then 't is safe and (all consider’d) just. 

The poor receive it, — 't is no breach of trust : 

The old and widows may their trifles miss. 

There must be evil in a good like this : 

But I ’ll be kind — the sick I '11 visit twice, • 

When now but once, and freely give advice. 

Yet let me think again.” — Again he tried. 

For stronger reasons on his passion's side. 

And quickly these were found, yet slowly he com* 

, plied. 

I The morning came : the common service done,— 
Shut every door, — the solemn rite begun, — 

And, as the priest the sacred sayings read. 

The clerk went forward, trembling as he tread ; 
O'er the tall pew ho held the box, and heard 
The ofler’d piece, rejoicing as he fear'd : 

Just by the pillar, as he cautious tripp'd. 

And turn'd the aisle, he then a portion slipp'd 
From the fijll store, and to the |>ockct sent, * 

But held a moment — and then down it went. 

The priest read on, on walk'd the man afraid. 
Till a gold offering in the plate was laid ; 
Trembling he took it, for a moment stopp'd. 

Then down it fell, and sounded as it dropp'd ; 
Amazed he started, for tli' affrighted man. 

Lost and bewilder'd, thought not of the bran ; 

But all were silent, all on things intent 
Of high concern, none car to money lent ; 

So on he walk'd, more cautious than before, 

And gain'd the purposed sum and one piece more. 

Practice makes perfect ; — when the month came 
round, • ^ 

He dropp'd the cash, nor listen'd for a sound ; 

But yet, when last of all th' assembled flock. 

He ate and drank — it gave th’ electric shock : 

Oft was he forced his reasons to repeat. 

Ere he could kneel in quiet at his scat ; 

But custom soothed him — ere a single year 
All this yras done without restraint or fear : 

Cool and collected, easy and composed, 

He was correct till all the service closed ; 

Then to his home, without a groan or sigh. 

Gravely he went, and laid his treasure by. 

• Want will complain : some widows hadexpressM 
A doubt if they were favour'd like the rest ; 

The rest described with like regret their dole, 

And thus from parts they reason'd to the whole; 
When all agreed some evil must be done. 

Or rich men's hearts grew harder than a stone. 

Our easy vicar cut the matter short ; 

He would not listen to such vile report. 

All «vere not thus — there govern'd in that year 
A stern stout churl, an angry overseer ; 

A tyrant fond of power, loud, lewd, and moA severe ^ 
Him the mild vicar, him the graver clerk, 
Advised, reprovdfl, but nothing would he mark. 
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Save the disgrace, ** and tha^ my friends,** said he, 
“ Will 1 avenge, whenever time may be.*’ 

And now, alas ! *t was time ; — from man to man 
Doubt and alarm and shrewd suspicions ran. 

With angry spirit and with sly intent, 

This parish-ruler to the altar went ; 

A private mark he fix*d on shillings three. 

And but one mark could in the money see ; 
Besides, in peering round, lie chanced to note 
A sprinkling slight on Jachin*s Sunday -coat : 

All doubt was over : — when the flock were bless*d. 
In wrath he rose, and thus his mind cxpress*d. 

“ Foul deeds are here !** an^ saying this, he took 
The clerk, whose conscience, in her cold-fit, shook : 
His pocket then was emptied on the place ; 

All saw his guilt ; all witne8s*d his disgrace ; 

He fell, he fainted, not a groan, a look. 

Escaped the culprit ; *t was a final stroke — 

A death-wound never to be heaPd — a fall 
That aU had witnes8*d, and amazed were all. 

As he recover*d, to his mind it came, 
owe to Siitan this disgrace and shame :** 

All the seduction now appcar*d in view ; 

“ Let me withdraw,** he said, and he withdrew ; 
No one withheld him, all in union cried, 

E*eLi the avenger, — “ We arc satisfied :** 

For what has death in any form to give. 

Equal to that man*s terrors, if he live 7 

He lived in freedom, but he hourly saw 
How much more fatal justice is than law ; 

He saw another in his office reign. 

And his mild master treat him with disdain ; 

He saw that all men shunn*d him, some reviled. 
The harsh pas8*d frowning, and the simple smiled ; 
The town maintain*d him, but with some reproof^ 

** And clerks and scholars proudly kept aloof.** 

In each lone place, dejected and dismay*d, 
Shrinking from view, his wasting form he laid ; 

Or to the restkiss sea and roaring wind 
Gave the strong yearnings of a ruin*d mind : 

On the broad l^ach, the silent summer-day, 
Stretch*d on some wreck, he wore his life away ; 
Or where the river mingles witli the sea, 

Or on the mud-bank by the elder-tree. 

Or by the bounding marsh-dyke, there was he : 
And when unable to forsake the town, 

In the blind courts he sate desponding down — 
Always alone ; then feebly would he crawl 
The church- way walk, and lean upon the wall : 
Too ill fer this, he lay beside the door, 

Compeird to hear the reasoning of the poor : • 

He ]ook*d so pale, so weak, the pitying crowd 
Their firm belief of his repentance vow*d ; 

They saw him then so ghastly and so thin, , 
That tliey exclaim’d, Is Jthis the work of sin ?*’ 

** Yes,** in his better moments, he replied, 

^ Of sinful avarice and the spirit’s pride ; 

While yet untempted, I was safe and well ; 
Temptation came ; I reason’d, and 1 fell : ^ 

To be man’s guide and glory I design’d, 

A riier^ainple for our sinful kind ; 

But HOST my weakness and my guilt I see. 

And am a warning — man, be warn'd by me !” 


I He said, and saw no more the human face^I* 
To a lone lofl he went, his dying place, 

' And, as the vicar of his state inquired, 

I Turn’d to tlie wall and silently expired j 


LETTER XX. 


THE POOK OF THE BOROUGH.-ELLEN ORFORD. 

Patience and eorrow strove 
Who should express tier gowlliest. 

SHAKSPEARE. Lgar. 

** No charms she now can boast.’* — ’tis true. 

But other charmers wither too : 

** And she is old,"— the Tact 1 know. 

And old will other heroines grow ; 

But not like them has she been' laid. 

In ruin'd castle, sore dismaj 'd ; 

Where naughty man and ghostly sprite 
Fill'd her pure mind with awe and dread, 

Srilk'd round the room, put out the light. 

And shoojf the curtains round her bed. 

No cruel uncle kept her land. 

No tyrant father forced her hand ; 

She had no vixen virgin>aunt. 

Without whose aid she could not eat. 

And Vet who poison'd all her meat 
With gibe and sneer and taunt. 

Yet of the heroine she *d a share. 

She saved a lover from despair. 

And granted all his wish in spite 
Of what she knew and felt was right: • 

But heroine then no more, 

She own’d the fault, and wept and pray’d. 

And humbly look the parish aid. 

And dwelt among the poor. 


The Widow’s Cottage — Blind Ellen one— Hera not 
the Sorrows or Adventures of Heroines — What 
these are, first described — Deserted Wives; rash 
lovers ; courageous Damsels ; in desolated Man- 
sions ; in grievous Perplexity — These Evils, 
however severe, of short Duration — EUen’s Story 
— Her Employment in Childhood — First Love ; 
first Adventure ; its miserable Termination — An 
idiot Daughter — A Husband^-Care in Business 
without Success — ^The Man’s Despondency and 
its Effect — ^Their Children : how disposed of— 
One particularly unfortunate — Fate of the Daugli- 
ter — Ellen keeps a School and is happy— Be- 
comes blind : loses her School — Her Consolations. 


Observk yon tenement, apart and small. 

Where the wet pebbles shine upon the wall ; 

Where the low benches lean beside the door. 

And the red paling bounds the ppaco before 
Where thrift and lavender, and lad’s-Iove* bfootn,— 
That humble duelling is the widow’s home. 

There live a pair,^for various fortunes know^. 

But the blind Ellen will relate hei^own,:— 

Yet ere we hear the story she can teU, 

On prouder sorrows let us briefly dwell. 

' I " 

* The lad’f or boy'i-love of some cowiliM if theplaai soiilk- 
[ srnwfMHl, thf arUmuie M^retanm of botanists. 
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1 ’ve. often marverd, when by nip^ht, by day, 

I mark’d the manners moving m my way. 

And heafl^the language and beheld the lives 
Of lass and lover, goddesses and wives, 

That boolA, which promise much of life to give, 
ShouTd show so little how we truly live. 

^'^Tp mjs it seems, their females and their men 
Are but the creatures of the author’s pen ; 

Nay, creatures borrow’d, add again convey’d 
From book to book — the shadows of a shade : 

Life, if they ’d search, would show them many a 
change ; 

Tl^e ruin sudden and the misery strange ! 

^With more of grievous, ba^c, and dreadful tilings. 
Than novelist relates, or poet sings : 

>But they, who ought to look the world around. 

Spy out a single spot in fairy-ground ; 

Where all, in turn, ideal forms behold. 

And plots are laid and histories are told. 

.I’imc have I lent — I would their debt were less — 
To flow’ry pages of sublime distress ; 

And to the heroine’s soul-diatructing fears^ 

1 early gave my sixpences and tears. 

Oft have I travell’d in these tended vales. 

To Darnley-Cottages and Maple-Vales, 

And watch’d the fair-one from tiic first-born sigh. 
When Henry pass’d and gazed in passirjg by ; 

Till 1 beheld tliem pacing in the park, 

^Olose by a coppice where !t was cold and dark. 
When such affection with such fate appear’d. 

Want dhd a father to be shunn’d and fear’d, 
Without ymployment, prospect, cot, or cash. 

That 1 kave judged th’ heroic souls were rash. 

Now shifts the scene, — ^the fair in tower confined. 
In all things suffers but in change of mind-; 

Now woo’d by greatness to a bed of state. 

Now deeply threaten’d with a dungeon’s grate ; 

Till suffering much and being tried enough. 

She shines, triumphant maid ! — temptation-proof. 

Then was I led to vengeful monks, who mix 
With nymphs and swains, and play unpricstly 
trickf ; 

Then view’d banditti who in forest wide. 

And cavern vast, indignant virgins hide. 

Who, hemm’d with bands of sturdiest rogues about, 
I^d some strange succour, and come virgins out 

I *ve watch’d a win|’ry night on castle- walls, 

I *ve stalk’d by moonlight through deserted halls, 
And when the weary world was sunk to rest, 

I *ve had such sights as — may not be express’d. 

liO ! that chateau, the western tower decay’d. 
The peasants shun it, — they are oil afraid ; I 

For &ero was done a deed could walls reveal. 

Or timbers tell it, how the heart would feel ! 

Most horrid was it:— for, behold, the floor , 

> Has^tain of blood, and will be clean no more. 
Hark to the winds ! which througji the wide saloon 
And the long passage send a di^nal tune, — 

Music that ghqpts delight in *, — and now heed 
Yon beauteous nymph, who must unmask the deed. 
See I with majestic sweep she swims alone , 

Through rooms, all dreai^, guided by a gjoan : « | 
ThujMi windows rattle, and though tap’stries shake, 
'^And Sie (bet falter every step they take. 


’Mid moans and gibing sprites she silent goes. 

To find a something, which will soon expose. 

The villanicB and wiles of her determined foes: 
And, having thus adventured, thus endured. 

Fame, wealth, and lover, are for life secured. 

Much have I fear’d, but am no more afraid, 
When some chaste beauty, by sonAe wretch betray’d. 
Is drawn away with such distracted speed. 

That she anticipates a dreadful deed : 

Not so do 1 — I Ait solid walla impound 
The captive fair, and dig a moat around ; 

Let there be brazen locks and bars of steel. 

And keepers cruel, such as never feel ; 

With not a single note the purse supply, * 

And when she begs, let men and maids deny : 

Be windows those from W'liich she dares not fall. 
And help so distant, ’t is in vain to call ; 

Still means of freedom wdll some power devise. 
And from the baffled rpfflan snatch his prize. 

To Northern Wales, in some sequester’d spot, 

I ’ve follow’d fair Louisa to her cot : 

Where, then a wretched and deserted bride. 

The injured fair-one wish’d from man to hide : 

Till by her fond repenting Bclville found. 

By some kind chance — the straying of a hound. 
He at her feet craved mercy, nor in vain. 

For the relenting dove flew back again. ^ 

There ’s something rapturous in distress, or, oh ! 
Could Clementina bear her lot of wo ? 

Or what she underwent could maiden undergo ! 
The day was fix’d ; for so the lover sigh’d. 

So knelt and craved, he could n’t be denied ; 

When, tale most dreadful ! every hope adieu,-— 
For the fond lover is the brother too : 

All other griefs abate ; this monstrous grief 
Has no remission, comfort, or relief ; 

Four ample volumes, through each page disclose, — 
Good Heaven protect us ! only woes on woes 
Till some strange means afford a sudden view 
Of some vile plot, and every woe adieu ! * 

Now should we grant these ifeai^es all endure 
Severest pangs, they ’ve still the speediest cure ; 
Before one charm be wither’d from the face. 
Except the bloom, which shall again have place. 

In wedlock ends each wish, in triumph all disgrace ; 
And life to come, we fairly may suppose. 

One light, bright contrast to these wild dark woes. 

These let us leave, and at her sorrows look, 

Too often seen, but seldom in a book ; 

Let her who felt, relate tliem : — on her chair 
The heroine sits — in former years the fair, 


* Ai thii incident pninti out the work alluded to, I wish it to 
be remembered, that the gluomr tenour. the querulou* melan- 
cboljr of the atorj. ia all 1 conaure. The language of the writer 
ia oflen animated, and ia, I believe, correct : the characters well 
drawn, and the manners described from real life ; but the per- 
petual occurrence of sad events, the protracted list of teasing 
and perplexing roiachancea, joined with much waspiali invee- 
tive, unallajed by pleasantry or aprightlineaa, and these ooati* 
nued through many hundred pages, render publieationa, intended 
for amusement and executed with ability, heavy and displeas- 
ing y^ find your favourite persons happy in the end ; but 
I they have teased you so much with their perplexities by the 
I way, that you were frequently disposed to quit Item In theirdis- 
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Now agpcd and poor ; but Ellen Orford knows, 
That we should humbly take what Heav'n bestows. 

“ My father died — aj^rain my mother wed. 

And found the comforts of her life were fled ; 

Her angry husband vex’d, through half his years 
By loss and troubles, fill’d her soul with fears : 
Their children many, and ’t was iny poor place 
To nurse and wait on all the infant-race; 

Labour and hunger were indeed my part. 

And should have strengthen’d an erroneous heart. 

“ Sore was the grief to sec him angry come, 
And, teased w'ith business, make distress at home : 
TheWkthcr’s fury and the children’s cries 
I soon could bear, but not my mother’s sighs ; 

For she look’d back on comforts, and would say, 

‘ 1 wrong’d thee, Ellen,’ and then turn away : 
Thus for my age’s good, my youth was tried. 

And this my fortune till my mother died. 

“ So, amid sorrow much and little cheer — 

A common case, I pass’d my twentieth year ; 

For these are frequent evils ; thousands share 
An equal grief— the like domestic care. 

“ Then in my days of bloom, of health and youth. 
One, much above me, vow’d his love and truth : 
We often met, he dreading to be seen, 

An^d much 1 question’d what such dread might 
mean ; • 

Yet I believed him true ; my simple heart 
And undirected reason took his part. 

“ Can he who loves me, whom I love, deceive ? 
Can I such wrong of one so kind believe. 

Who lives but in my smile, who trembles when I 
grieve ? 

“ He dared not marry, but we met to prove 
What Stid encroachments and deceits has love ; 
Weak that I was, when he, rebuked, withdrew, 

I let him see that I was wretched too ; 

When less my caution, 1 had still the pain 
Of his or mine own weakness to complain. 

** Happy tHb lovers class’d alike in life, 

Or happier yet tiie rich endowing wife ; 

But most aggrieved the fond believing maid. 

Of her rich lover tenderly afraid : 

You judge til* event ; for grievous was my fate, 
Painml to feel, and shameful to relate : 

Ah ! sad it was my burthen to sustain, 

When the last misery was the dread of pain : 
When I have grieving told him my disgrace, 

And plainly mark’d indifference in his face. 

** Hard ! with these fears and terrors to behold 
The cause of all, the faitiiless lover cold ; 

Impatient grown at every wish denied. 

And barely civil, soothed and gratified ; 

Peevish when urged to think of vows so strong, , 
And angry when I spake of crime and wrong. 


** All this I felt, and still the sorrow grew 
Because I felt that I deserved it too, 

A^d begg’d my infant stranger to forgive' 

mother’s shame, which in herself must live. 

^i^When known that same, I, soon expefi’d fror 
l a frail sister shared a hovers gloom ; 


There barely fed — (what could I more reque^p 
My infant slumberer sleeping at my breast, 

1 from my window saw his bloom in^f l>.hle. 

And my seducer smiling at her side : 

Hope lived till then^ I sank upon the floor, ' 

And grief and thought and feeling were no ftiore : 
Although revived, 1 judged that life would close, 
And went to rest, to wonder that I rose : • - ' ^ 

My dreams were dismal, wheresoe’er I stray’dt 
I seem’d asl^ained, alarm’d, despised, betray’d ; 
Always in grief, in guilt, disgraced, forlorn. 
Mourning that one so w'eak, so vile, was born; 

7’he earth a desert, tumult in the sea. 

The birds affrighted fled frorv- tree to tree,. *. 
Obscured the setting stin, and every Ching like me. 
But Hcav’n had mercy, and my need at length 
Urged me to labour, and renew’d my strength. * 

“ I strove for patience as a sinner must, . , 
Yet felt th’ opinion of the world unjust : 

There was my lover, in his joy, esteem’d. 

And I, in my distress, as guilty deem’d ; 

Yet sure, not all the guilt and shame belong 
To heAwho feels and suflers for the wrong : 

The cheat at p^y nidy use the wealth he ’s won. 
But is not honour’d for the mischief done; 

The cheat in love may use each villain-art. 

And boast the deed that breaks the victim’s heart. 

**Four years were past; I might again have 
found 

Some erring wish, but for another wound^ 

Lovely iny daugliter grew, her face was fair, 

But no expression ever brigliten’d ther<^; 

I doubted long, and vainly strove to mak( 

Some certain meaning of the words she spake ; 

But mc.ining there was none, and 1 survey’d 
With dread the beauties of my idiot-maid. 

** Still 1 subrnittrd; — Oh! ’tis meet and fit 
In all we fed to make the heart submit ; ^ 

Gloomy and calm iny days, hut 1 had then. 

It seem’d, attractions for tiie eyes of men : 

The sober master of a decent trade 
O’erlook’d my errors, and his offer made ; 

Reason assented : — true, my heart denied, 

* But thou,’ I said, * shalt lie no more my guide.’ 

** When wed, our toil and trouble, pains and care. 
Of means to live procured us humble share ; 

Five were our sons, — and we, though careful, found 
Our hopes declining as the year came round : 

For I perceived, yet would not soon perceive. 

My husband stealing from my view to grieve ; 
Silent he grew, and wJicn he spoke he sigh’d. 

And surly look’d, and jleevishly replied : 

Pdnsivc by nature, he had gone of late 
To those who preach’d of destiny and fate, 

Of things forc-doom’d, and of election-grace. 

And how in vain we strive to i;un our race : • ^ 

That all by works and moral worth we gain ' 

Is to perceive dbr care and labour vain ; 

That still the more we pay, our debts the mpre re- 
main : * • 

That ho who feels not the mysterious coll. 

Lies bound in sin, still grov’ling from the fall.. 

My husband folt not : — our persuasiom prayer, 

And our best reason darken’d his desjoiir ; * * 
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Hit very nature changed ; he now reviled 
,My formej^conduct, — he reproach'd my child : 

He bastard slips, and cursed his bed, 

And from our kindness to concealment fled ; 

For e^ver t& some evil change 'inclined. 

To every gloomy thought he lent his mind, 

rest would give to us, nor rest himself could 
^ "find ; 

His 'Son suspended saw him*, long bci^efl 
Of life, nor prospect of revival left. 

** With him died all our prospects, and once more 
I shared th' allotments of the parish poor ; 

Tlfey took rny children too, and this 1 know 
Was just and lawful, but Pfclt tlie blow: 

My idiot-maid and one unhealthy boy 
*\Vere left, a mother’s misery and her joy. 

“ Three sons I follow’d to the grave, and one — 
Oh ! can 1 speak of that unhappy son ? 

Would all the memory of that time were fled, 
And'oll those horrors, with my child, were dead ! 
Beforp the world seduced him, what a grace 
And smile of gladness shone upon his iac8! 

Then he had knowledge ; finely u^uld he write ; 
Study to him was pleasure and delight ; 

• Great was his courage, and but few could stand 
Against the sleight and vigour of his hand ; 

The maidens loved him ; — when he came to die, 
.No, not the coldest could suppress a sigh : 

Here I must cease — how can I say, my child 
Was by the bad of either sex beguiled ? 

Worst of the bad — they taught him that the laws 
Made uyong and right ; there was no other cause ; j 
That all religion was the trade of priests. 

And men, when dead, must perish like the beasts: — 

And ho, so lively and so gay before 

Ah ! spare a mother — 1 can tell no more. 

“ Int’rest was made that they should not destroy 
Tjic comely form of my deluded b«iy — 

But pardon came not; damp the place and deep 
Where he was kept, as they’d a tiger keep; 

For he, unhappy ! had before them all 
Vow’d hc^d escape, whatever might befall. 

** He ’d means of dress, and dress’d beyond his 
means. 

And BO to see him in such dismal scenes, 

I cannot speak it — cannot bear to tell 
Of tJiat sad hour — I licard the passing-bell ! 


He left a numerous race ; of these would some 
In thejr young troubles to my cottage come, 

And these I taught — an humble teacher I — 

Upon their heavenly Parent to rely. 

** Alas ! 1 needed such reliance more: 

My idiot-girl, so simply gay before, 

Now wept in pain ; some wretch had found a time 
Depraved and wicked, for that coward-crime ; 

1 1 had indeed my doubt, but 1 suppress’d 
The thought that day and night disturb’d my rest 
She and that sick-pale brother — but why strive 
To keep the terrors of that time alive ? 

• 

** The hour arrived, the new, th’ undreaded pain, 
That came with violence and yet came in vain. 

I saw her die : her brother too is dead ; 

Nor own’d such crime — what is it that I dread? 

** The parish-aid withdrawn, I look’d around. 
And in my school a blcss’d subsistence found— 

My winter-calm of life ; to be of use 
Would pleasant thoughts and heavenly hopes pro- 
duce ; 

I loved them all ; it soothed me to presage 
The various trials of their riper age. 

Then dwell on mine, and bless the Power who gave 
Pains to correct us, and remorse to save. 

* • 

“ Yes I these were days of peace, but they are 

past,— 

A trial came, I will believe, a last ; 

I lost my sight, and my employment gone, 

Useless 1 live, but to the day live on ; 

Those eyes, which long the light of heaven enjoy’d". 
Were not by pain, by agony destroy’d : 

My senses fUil not all ; I speak, 1 pray ; 

By night my rest, my food 1 take by day ; 

And as iny mind looks cheerful to my end, 

1 love mankind, and call my God my friend.” 


LETTER XXI. 


THE POOR OF THE BOROUGH-ABEL KEENE. 

C(Bpii meliu* quam detiiM* : ultima primia 
CMuDt. Dusimilei : hie vir et ille puer 

OVID. Deiamra HercuU. 


** Slowly they went; he smiled and look’d so 
smart. 

Yet sure he shudder'd when he saw the cart, 

And gave a look — until my dying-day. 

That look will never from my mind away ; * 

Oft os I sit, and ever in my dreams, 

1 see that look, and they have heard my screams. 

* ** 'Now let me speak no more — ^yet all declared 

That one so young, in pity should be spared. 

And one so manly :— on his gralSeful neck, 

That chains ofjewels may be proud to deck. 

To a small mole a mother’s lips have press’d,— 
And there the cord — my breatli is sore oppress’d. 

speak again ; — my elder boy 
"’Was that year drown’d-^ seaman in a hoy : 


Now the Spirit ■peaketh eiproMlf. that, in the latter timsi, 
•oiiie shall depart From the faith, siring heed to eeduciug ipirilt 
and doctrine! of devili. _ 

EpuUeto Tmothjf, 


Abel, a poor Man, Teacher of a School of the lower 
» Order : is placed in the Office of a Merchant ; is 
alarmed by Discourses of the Clerks ; unable to 
reply ; becomes a Convert ; dresses, drinks, and 
ridicules his former Conduct — The Remon- 
strance of his Sister, a devout Maiden — Its Ef^ 
feet — The Merchant dies — Abel returns to Po- 
verty unpiiied ; but relieved— His abject Condi- 
tion — His Melancholy — He wanders about: is 
found — His own Account of hiniBelf^*and ths 
Revolutions in his Mind. 
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A quiet simple man was Abel Keene, 

He iiieaiit nu harm, nor did he oflcn mean : 

He kept a school of loud rebellious boys, 

And growing old, grew nervous with the noise; 
When a kind merchant hired his useful pen. 

And made him happiest of accompting men; 

With glee he rose to every easy day. 

When half the labour brought him twice the pay. 

There were young clerks, and there the nier> 
chant’s son. 

Choice spirits all, who wish’d him to be one ; 

It must, no question, give them lively joy, 
Hope»long indulged, to combat and destroy ; 

At these they Icvel’d all their skill and strength, — 
He fell not quickly, but he fell at length : 

They quoted books, to him both bold and new, 

And scorn’d as fables all he held as true ; 

Such thonkish stories and such nursery lies,’* 
That he was struck with terror and surprise. 

What ! all his life had he the laws obey’d. 
Which they broke through, and were not once 
afraid ? 

Had he so long his evil passions check’d. 

And yet at last had nothing to expect ? 

While they their lives in joy and pleasure led. 

And then liad nothing, at the end, to dread 7 
Wai^all his priest with so much zeal cv^nvey’d, 

A part ! a speech ! for which the man was paid ? 
And were his pious books, his solemn prayers. 

Not worth one tale of the admired Voltaire’s? 
Then was it time, while yet some years remain’d. 
To drink untroubled and to think unchain’d. 

And on all pleasures, which his purse could give, 
Freely to seize, and while he lived, to live.” 

Much time he pass’d in this important strife, 

The bliss or bane of his remaining life ; 

For converts all are made with care and grief^ 

And pangs attend the birth of unbelief ; 

Nor pass they soon ; — with awe and fear he took 
The ilow’ry way, and cast back many a look. 

The youths lppl*auded much his wise design. 
With weighty reasoning o’er their evening wine ; 
And much in private ’t would their mirth improve, 
To hear how Abel spake of life and love ; 

To hear him own what grievous pains it cost, 

Ere the old saint was in the sinner lost. 

Ere his poor mind, with every deed alarm’d, 

By wit was settled, and by vice was charm’d. 

For Abel enter’d in his bold career. 

Like boys on ice, with pleasure and with fear ; 
Lingering, yet longing for the joy, he went, 
Repenting now, now dreading to repent : 

With aw'kward pace, and with himself at war. 

Far gone, yet frighten’d that he went so far ; 

OH for his efforts he’d solicit praise. 

And then proceed with blunders and delays : 

The young more aptly passion’s call pursue. 

But age and weakness start at scenes so new. 

And tremble when they’ve done, for all they dared 
to do. 

AWengtti example AbeVs dread removed,* 

With smiall concern he sought the joys he loved; 
Not resting l^re, he claim’d his share of fame, 
And first their votary, then their igit became ; 


His jest was bitter and his satire bold, ** 

When he his talcs of formal brethren t^d ! * 

What time with pious neighbours he discuss’d, 

Their boasted treasure and their boundlqss trqst: 

^ Such were our dreams,” the jovial elder cried ; 

** Awake and Jive,” his youthful friends replied. 

Now the gay clerk a modest drab despised, 

And clad him smartly as his friends advised ; . 

So fine a coat’upon his back he threw. 

That not an alley-boy old Abel knew ; 

Broad polish’d buttons blazed that coat upon, 

And just beneath the watch’s trinkets shone, 

A splendid watch, that pointcd»out the time, * 

To fly from business aiM make free with crime : 
The crimson waistcoat and the silken hose 
Rank’d the lean man among Uie Borough beaux ; 
His raven hair he cropp’d with fierce disdain. 

And light elastic locks encased his brain : 

More pliant pupil who could hope to find, 

So deck’d in person and so changed in mind I . 

When Abel walk’d the streets, with pleasant mien 
He metilns friends, deliglitcd to be seen; 

And when he roidc along the public way, 

No beau so gaudy, and no youth so gay. 

Ilis pious sister, now an anck it maid, 

For Abel fearing, first in secret pray’d ; 

Then thus in love and scorn lier notions she con- 
vey’d ; 

“ Alas ! my brother ! can I see thee pace 
Hoodwink’d to hell, and not lament thy case. 

Nor stretch iny feeble hand to stop tliy* headlong 
race ? 

Lo 1 thou art bound ; a slave in Satan’s chain. 

The righteous Abel turn’d the wretched Cain ; 

His brotlicr’s blood against the murderer cried, 
Against thee thine, unhappy suicide ! 

Arc all our pious nights and peaceful days. 

Our evening readings and our morning praise, - ' 

Our spirits’ comfort in the trials sent, 

Our hearts’ rejoicings in the blessings lent. 

All that o’er grief a cheering influence shed, 

Are tliese for ever and for ever fled ? 

** When in the years gone by,. the trying years. 
When faith and hope had strife with wants and 
fears, 

Thy nerves have trembled till thou couldst not eat 
(Dress’d by this hand) thy mess of simple meat ; 
When, grieved by fastings, gall’d by fates severe, 
Slow pass'd the days of the successless year ; 

Still in these gloomy hours, my brother then 
Had glorious views, unsoen b^ prosperous men : 
And when tliy heart has felt its wish denied. 

What gracious texts hast thou to grief applied ; 

Till thou hast enter’d in thine humble bed. 

By lofly hopes and heavenly m usings fed ; , 

Then 1 have seen thy lively loolts express 
The spirit’s comforts in the man’s distress. 

” Then didst thou cry, exulting, ‘^Yes, ’t is-fit,’ 
’Tis meet and rieht, my heart! that we submit: 
And wilt thou, AtoI, thy new pleasures weigh 
Against such triumphs ?—> Oh ! repent and pray. 

“•What are thy pleasures 7 — ^with the gay toJttp* 
And thy poor brain torment for awkward wit; 
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thy good thoughts (thou hatest them) to restrain, 

^ And give ji wicked pleasure to the vain ; 

' Tliy lon^He^n Irame by fashion to attire, 

T1\M lads may laugh and wantons may admire ; 
Tc^jiise the mirth of boys, and not to see, 

Unhappy maniac ! that they laugh at thee. 

f '•^Thesc boyish follies, which alone the boy 
Can idly act or gracefully enjoy. 

Add new reproaclies to thy fallen st&te, 

Anu make men scorn what they would only hate. 

What pains, my brother, dost thou take to prove 
A^taste for follies v^iich thou canst not love ? 

•Why do th;^ stitfening limbs the steed bestride — 
That lads may laugh to sec thou canst not ride ? 
*And why (I feel the crimson tinge my cheek) 

. Dost thou by night in Diamond-Allcy sneak ? 

Farewell ! the parish will thy sister keep, 
Where she in peace shall pray and sing and sleep, 
Sifve when for tiiec siic mourns, thou wicked, wan- 
dering sheep ! 

When youth is tall'n, there 's hope tlic yc^ng may 
rise, • 

But fallen age for ever hoiKilcss lies : 

. Torn up by storms and placed in earth once more, 
The younger tree may sun and soil restore ; 

But' when the old and sapless trunk lies' low, 

No care or soil can former life bestow ; 

Reserved for burning is the worthless tree ; 

And what, O Abel ! is reserved for thee ?'* 

•These angry words our hero deeply felt, 

Thougif hard his heart, and indisposed to melt ! 

To gain relief he took a glass the more. 

And then went on as cureless as before ; 
Thcncelbrth, unchockM, aniuscrncnts he partook. 
And (save his ledger) saw no decent book ; 

Him found the merchant punctual at his task, 
VAnd that perform'd, he 'd nothing more to ask ; 
ife cared not how old Abel play'd the fool, 

No master he, beyond the hours of school : 

Thus they proceeding, had their wine and joke, 
Till merchant Dixon felt a warning stioke, 

And, alter struggling half a gloomy week, 

LeA his poor clcrl^ another friend to seek. 

Alas ! the son, who led the snint astray, 

Forgot the man w hose follies made him gay ; 

He cared no more fur Abel in his need, 

Than Abel cared about his liackney steed ; 

He now, alas ! had all his earnings spent, 

And thus was leli to languish and repent ; 

No schofjl nor clerkship found he in the place, 

Now lost to fortune, as before to grace. 

For tiiwn-relief the grieving man applied. 

And begg’d with tears what some with scorn denied;' 
•Others look'd dowfi upon the glowing vest, 

And frowning, ask’d him at what price he dress'd ? 
Happy for him his country's la^ts are mild, 
They*must support him, though they still reviled; 
Grieved, abject, scorn'd, insulted, and betray’d. 

Of God unmind. ul, and of man afraid, — 

No * more he talk'd ; *t was pain, 't waa ehame to 
^^ipeak, 

His heart was sinking and his frame was weak. 
11 * 


His sister died with such serene delight. 

He once again began to think her right ; 

Poor like himsell, the happy spinster lay. 

And sweet assurance blcss'd her dying-day : 

Poor like the spinster, he, when deutli was nigh. 
Assured of nothing, fblt afraid to die. 

The cheerful clerks who sometimes pass'd the door, 
Just mention'd ** Abel !" and then thought no more. 
So Abel, pondering on his state forlorn. 

Look'd round for comfort, and was chased by scorn. 
And now we saw him on the bench reclined. 

Or causeless walking in the wirit'ry wind; 

And when it raised a loud and angry sea. 

He stood and gazed, in wretched reverie : 

He heeded not the frost, the rain, the snow ; 

Close by the sea he walk'd alone and slow : 
Sometimes his frame through many an hour ho 
spread 

Upon a tombstone, moveless as the dead ; 

And was there found a sad and silent place, 

Tlicrc would he creep with slow and measured pace : 
Then would he wander by the river’s side. 

And fix his eyes upon the falling tide ; 

The deep dry ditch, tlic rusiies in the fen. 

And mossy crag-pits were his lodgings then : 
There, to his discontented thoughts a prey, 

The melancholy mortal pined away. 

The neigfib'ring poor at length began to speak 
Of Abel's rarnblings — he 'd been gone a week ; 
They knew not where, and little care they took 
h^r one so friendless and so poor to look. 

At last a stranger, in a pedlcr's shed, 

Beheld him hanging — he had long been dead. 

Ho left a paper, peun’d at sundry times, 

Iiititled this — “ My Groanings and my Crimes !” 

** I was a Christian man, and none could lay 
Aught to my charge ; I walk'd the narrow way. 
All then was simple faith, serene and pure. 

My hope was stead last and my prospects sure. 
Then was 1 tried by want and sickness sore, 

But tlicsc I clapp'd my shield f^th before, 

And cares and wants and man's Tcbukes 1 bore. 
Alas ! new foes assail'd me ; 1 was vain, 

They stung my pride and they confused my brain : 
Oh ! these deluders ! with what glee they saw 
Their simple dupe transgress the rightc‘ous law; 
'Twas joy to them to view that dreadful strife. 
When faith and frailly warr'd for more than life. 
So with their pleasures they beguiled the heart, 
Then with their logic they allay’d the smart ; 
They proved, (so thought I then,) with reasoDi 
strong, 

That no man's feelings ever led him wrong : 

And thus 1 went, as on the varnish’d ice, 

The Ntnooth career of unbelief and vice. 

OR would the youths, with spriglitly speech and boM^ 
Their witty tales of naughty priests unfold ; 
’’Twos all a craA,' they said, ’a cunning trade, 
Not she the priests, but priests religion made 
So I believed — No, Abel \ to thy grief. 

So thou rcliiiquish'dst all that was l^lief 
” 1 grew as very flint, and when the rest 
Laughed at devotion, I enjoy'd the jest ; 

But this all vanish'd like the morning dew^ 

When unemploy'd, and poor again I grew ; 

Vea I 1 was doi4>ly poor, for I waa wicked too 
• I 
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“The mouse that trespassM and the treasure 
stole, 

Found his lean body fitted to the hole ; 

Till having fatted, he was forced to stay, 

And, fasting, starve his stolen bulk away : 

Ah ! worse for me — grown poor, I yet remain 
In sinful bonds, and pray and fast in vain.** 

** At length 1 thouglit, although these friends 
of sin 

Have spread their net and caught their prey therein ; 
Though my hard heart could not for mercy call. 
Because, though great my grief, my faith was small; 
Yet, a# the sick on skilful men rely. 

The soul diseased may to a doctor fly. 

**A fomoiis one there was, whose skill had 
wrought 

Cures past belief, and him the sinners sought; 
Numbers there were defiled by mire and filth, 
Whom he recover’d by his goodly tilth : — 

* Come then,* 1 said. Met me the man behold, 

And tell my case’ — I saw him and 1 told. 

“With trembling voice, ‘Oh! reverend sir,* I 
said, 

‘ I once believed, and I was then misled ; 

And now such doubts my sinful soul beset, 

1 daRi not say that I *m a Christian yet. 

Canst thou, good sir, by thy superior slftll. 

Inform iny judgment and direct my will 7 
Ah ! give thy cordial ; let my soul have rest, 

And be the outward man alone distress’d ; 

For at my state I tremble .* — * Tremble more,* 

Said the good man, * and then rejoice therefore ; 

*T is good to tremble ; prospects then are fair. 
When the lost soul is plunged in deep despair. 
Once thou wert simply honest, just and pure. 
Whole, as thou thought’s!, and never wish’d a cure : 
Now thou hast plunged in folly, shatne, disgrace ; 
Now thou *rt an object meet for healing grace ; I 
No merit thine, no virtue, hope, belief. 

Nothing hast thou,^but misery, sin, and grief^ 

The best, the ohly titles to relief.* 

“ * What must 1 do,* I said, ‘ my soul to free 7 

* — Do nothing, man, it will be done for thee.’ j 

* But must I not, my reverend guide, believe V 

‘ — If thou art call’d, thou wilt the faith receive ;*— 

* But I repent not* — Angry he replied, 

* If thou art call’d, thou needest nought beside ; 
Attend on us, and if *t is Heaven’s decree. 

The call will come, — if not, ah ! wo for thee.’ 

“ There then I waited, ever on the watch, 

A spark of hope, a ra^ of light to catch ; 

His words fell softly like the flakes of snow, 

But I could never find my heart o’erflow : 

He cried aloud, till in tlie flock began 

The sigh, the tear, as caught from man to man ; 

They wept and they rejoiced, and there was I, 

Hard as a flint, and as the desert dry. 

To me no tokens of the call would come, 

1 felt my sentence and received my doom ; 

But I complain’d — * Let thy repining cease, 

Oh ! man of sin, for they thy guilt increase*, 

It bloweth where it listeth ;-^ie in peace.* 

— ^ In peace, and perish 7* I replied ; ‘ impart 
Some better comfort to a burthen*^ heart*— 


‘ Alas !* the priest return’d, ‘ can I direct • ^ 

The heavenly call 7 — Do I proclaim th’ elect 7 
Raise not thy voice against th* Eternal, wm. 

But take thy part with sinners, and be still.** 

“ Alas ! for me, no more the times of peace * 
Arc mine on earth — in death my pains may ccas^. 

“ Foes to my soul ! yo young seducers, know. 
What serious ills from your amusements flow 
Opinions, you with so much case profess, 
O’erwhclrn the simple and their minds oppress : 
liCt such be happy, nor with reasons strong, ' 
That make them wretched, pyove their notions 
wrong. ‘ 

liCt them proceed in that they deem the way. 

Fast when they will, and at their pleasure pray. 
Yes, I have pity for my brethren’s lot. 

And so had Dives, but it help’d him not : 

And is it thus ? — I *iii full of doubts : — Adieu ! 
Perhaps his reverence is mistaken too.” 

L_— 

C 

LETTER XXII. 


THE POOR OP THE BOROUGH.— PETER GRIMES. 

Wap a sordid loul. 

Such aa does murder for a meed : c 

Who but for fear knows no control. 

Because his conscience, sear'd and foul, • 

Feels not the import of the deed ; c 

One whose brute feelinfr ne’er aspires 
Beyond his own more brute desires. 

SCOTT. Marmion. 


* fn a periodical work for the month of Juno last, the prece- 
ding dialogue is pronounced to be a most abominable earieS' 
ture, if meant to be applied to Calvinists in general, and great!/ 
distorted, if designed for an individual: now the author in bia 
preface has declared, that he takes not upon him the censure of 
any sect or society for their opinions ; and the lines themselves 
evidently point to an individual, whose sentiments they very 
fairly represent, without any diatorlion whatsoever. In a 
pamphlet intitled “ A Cordial for a Sin-despairing Soul,** ori- 
ginally written by a teacher of religion, pnd lately republished 
by another teacher of greater notoriety, the reader is informed 
that after he bad full assurance of his salvation, the Spirit en- 
tered particularly into the sutyect witli him : and, among many 
other matters of like nature, assured him that “ his sins were 
fully and freely forgiven, as if they had never been committed ; 
not for any act done by him, whether believing in Christ, or 
repenting of sin ; nor yet fur the sorrows and miseries he endu- 
red, nor for any servir^e he should be called upon in his militant 
state, but for his own name for his glory's sake,’** ele. 
And^the whole drill and tenour of the book is to the same pur* 
popo, viz: the usoleppness of all religious duties, such as prayer, 
contrition, fasting, and good works : he shows the evil done by 
reading such books as the Whole Duty of Man and the Prae- 
' lice of Piety : and complains heavily of his relation, an Irish 
bishop, who wanted him to join with tito household in flynily 
prayer: in fact, the lyhole work inculcates that sort of quietisin 
which this dialogue aJlydes to, and that withont any recommen- 
dation of attendance on the teachers of the Gospel, but ^rather 
holding forth encouragement to the topineneii of naan's nature ; 
by the information that he in vain looks for acceptance by thn 
employment of his talents, and that hit hopes of glory are 
rather extingaiibed than raised by any application to the mtaoa 
of grace. 

* Cordial, etc. paga 87. 
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MethouRlit the soula nf ull that I had murder’d 

Came to iny tent, and every one did threat 

SilAKSPEARE. Ktekard IIL 
* The times have been, 

« Thal^when the brains were out, tbe man would diet 
• And there an end ; but now they rise again. 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 

And push us from our stools. 

• Mucbcth* 


Th*e Father of Peter a Fisherman — Peter’s early 
Conduct — His Grief for the old Man — He takes 
“^Tln Apprentice — The Boy’s Suffering and Fate — 
: *A second Boy ; ^ow he died — Peter acquitted — 
A third ‘Apprentice — A Voyage by Sea : the Boy 
docs not return — Evil Report on Peter: ho is 
tried and threatened — Lives alone — His Melan- 
choly and incipient Madness — Is observed and 
visited — He escapes and is taken ; is lodged in 
a Parish-house ; Women attend and watch him 
—He speaks in a Delirium ; grows more col- 
* lected — His Account of his Feelings and vision- 
ary Terrors previous to his Death. 


Old Peter Grimes made fishing his employ, 

His wife he cabin’d with him and his boy, 

And seem’d that life laborious to enjoy : 

To town came quiet Peter with his fish. 

And had of all a civil word and wish. 

He le|^ his trade upon the sabbath-day, 

And took young Peter in his hand to pray : 

But soon the stubborn boy from care broke loose. 
At firdt refused, then added his abuse : 

His father’s love he scorn’d, his power defied. 

But being drunk, wept sorely when he died. 

Yes ! then he wept, and to his mind there came 
Much of his conduct, and he felt the shame, — 
llow he had ofl the good old man reviled, 
llnd never paid the duty of a child ; 

How, when the father in liis Bible read. 

He in contempt and anger Icfl the shed : 

** It is the word of life,” the parent cried ; 

— “ This is the life itself,” the boy replied ; 

And while old Peter in amazement stood. 

Gave the hot spirit to his boiling blood : — 

How he, with oath and furioqs speech, began 
To prove his freedom and assert the man ; 

And when the parent check’d his impious rage, 
How he had cursed the tyranny of age, — 

Nay, once had dealt the sacrilegious blow 
On his bare head, and laid his parent low ; 

The father groan’d — If thou art old,” said he, 

** And hast a son — thou wilt remember me : , 

Thy motlier left me in a happy time, 

Thou kill’dst not her. — Hcav’n spares the double 
crime.” • 

On an inn-settle, in his maudlin grief^ 

This he revdlved, and dranK for his relief. 

Now l(rei the youth in freedom, but debarr’d 
From constant pleasure, and he thought it hard ; 
Hard that be could not every wish obey, 

Biif must awhile relinquish me and play ; • 

! that he could not to his cards attend. 

But must acquire the iponey he would spend. 


With greedy eye he look’d on all he saw. 

He knew not justice, and he laugh’d at law ; 

On all he mark’d he stretch’d his ready hand ; 

He fish’d by water, and he filch’d by land : 

Ofl in the night has Peter dropp’d his oar. 

Fled from his boat and sought for prey on shore ’ 
Ofl up the hedge-row glided, on his back 
Bearing tlie orchard’s produce in a sack. 

Or farm-yard load, tugg’d fiercely from the stack 
And as tlicsc wrongs to greater numbers rose. 

The more he look’d on all men as his foes. 

He built a mud-wall’d hovel, where he kept 
His various wealth, and there he ofl-timcs slept; 

But no success could please his cruel soul. 

He wish’d for one to trouble and control ; 

He wanted some obedient boy to stand 
And bear the blow of his outrageous hand ; 

And hoped to find in some propitious hour 
A feeling creature subject to his power. 

Peter had heard there were in London then,— 
Still have they being ! — workhouse-clearing men. 
Who, undisturb’d by feelings just or kind. 

Would parish-boys to needy tradesmen bind : 

They in their want a trifling sum would take. 

And toiling slaves of piteous orphans make. 

Such Pq(er sought, and when a lad was fkind. 
The sum was dealt him, and the slave was bound. 
Some few in town observed in Peter’s trap 
A boy« with jacket blue and woollen cap ; 

But none inquired how Peter used the rope. 

Or what the bruise, that made the stripling stoop ; 
None could the ridges on his back behold. 

None sought him shiv’ring in the winter’s cold ; 
None put the question, — ” Peter, dost thou give 
The boy his food ? — What, man ! tlie lad must live ; 
Consider, Peter, let the child have bread. 

He ’ll serve thee better if he ’s stroked and fed.” 
None reason’d thus — and some, on hearing cries, 
Said calmly, ” Grimes is at his exercise.” 

Pinn’d, beaten, cold, pincR’d, ^threaten’d, and 
abused — 

His efforts punish’d and his food refused, — 

Awake tormented, — soon aroused from sleep,— 
Struck if he wept, and yet compell’d to weep. 

The trembling boy dropp’d down and strove to pray, 
Received a blow, and trembling turn’d away. 

Or sobb’d and hid his piteous race ; — while he,. 

The savage master, grinn’d in horrid glee : 

He ’d now the power he ever loved to uiow, 

A feeling being subject to his blow. 

• Thus lived the lad, in hunger, peril, pain, 

His tears despised, his supplications vain : 
Compell’d by fear to lie, by need to steal. 

His bed uneasy and unbless’d his meal. 

For three sad years the boy his tortures bore, 

And then his pains and trials were no more. 

“ How died he, Peter ?” when the people said. 
He growl’d — ** I found him lifeless in his bed 
Then tried for softer tone, and sigh’d, ** Poor Sam 
Is dead.” 

Yet murmurs were there, and some questions 
ask’d,— 

How he was how punish’d, and how task’d 7 
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Much they suspected, but they little proved, 

And Peter pass'd untroubled and unmoved. 

Another boy with equal case was found. 

The money granted, and the victim bound ; 

And what his fate ? — One night it chanced lie fell 
From the boat's mast and perish'd in her well. 
Where fish were living kept, and where the boy 
(So reason'd men) could not himself destroy ; — 

“Yes! so it was,*' said Peter, “ in his play 
(For he was idle both by night and day), 

He climb'd the main-mast and then fell below ;** — 
Then show'd his corpse and pointed to the blow : 

“ What said the jury ?” — they were long in doubt, 
But sturdy Peter faced the matter out : 

So they dismiss'd him, saying at the time, 

“ Keep fast your hatchway when you 'vc boys who 
climb.” 

This hit the conscience, and he colour'd more 
Than for the closest questions put before. 

Thus all his tears the verdict set aside, 

And at the slave-shop Peter still applied. 

Then came a boy, of manners soft and mild, — 
Our seamen's wives with grief beheld the child ; 
All thought (the poor themselves) that he \vas one 
Of gentle blood, some noble sinner’s son. 

Who nnd, belike, deceived some humblc'maid. 
Whom he had first seduced and then betray'd; — 
However this, he seem'd a gracious lad. 

In grief submissive and with patience sad. 

Passive he labour'd, till his slender frame j 

Bent with his loads, and he at length was lame : j 
Strange that a frame so weak could bear so long 
The grossest insult and the foulest wrong ! 

But there were causes — in the town they gave 
Fire, food, and comfort, to the gentle slave ; 

And though stern Peter, with a cruel hand. 

And knotted rope, enforced the rude command, 

Yet he consider'd what he 'd lately felt, 

And his vile blo^f's with selfish pity dealt. 

One day such draughts the cruel fisher made. 

He could not vend them in his borough-trade. 

But sail'd for London-mart : the boy was ill. 

But ever humbled to his master's will ; 

And on the river, where they smoothly sail'd, 

He strove with terror and awhile prevail'd ; 

But new to danger on the angry sea. 

He clung aifriglitcn'd to his master's knee : 

The boat grew leaky and the wind was strong. 
Rough was the passage and the time was long; 

His liquor fail'd, and Peter’s wrath arose, — 

No more is known — the rest we must suppose. 

Or learn of Peter ; — Peter says, “ he spied 
The stripling's danger and for harbour tried ; 
Meantime tlie fish, and then th' apprentice died.” 

The pitying women raised a clamour round. 

And weeping said, “Thou Jiast thy ’prentice 
’ drown'd.” 

the stern man was summon’d to the hall, 

’o tell his tale before the burghers all ; 

* yyp tW account; profess’d the lad he loved, 
brazen features all unmoved. 


The mayor himself with tone severe replied,—' 

“ Henceforth with thee shall never boy abide ; 

Hire thee a freeman, whom thou durst-not beat, 
But who, in thy despite, will sleep and eat : 

Free thou art now ! — again shouldst tliou appear, 
7’hou 'It find thy sentence, like thy soul, severe.” 

Alas ! for Peter, not a helping hand. 

So was he hated, could hp now command ; 

Alone he row’d his boat, alone he cast 
His nets beside, or made his anchor fast ^ 

To hold a rope or hear a curse was none, — 

He toil’d and rail’d, he groan’d and swore alonerT* " 

Thus by himself compcll'd to'Jive each day. 

To wait for certain hours' the tide’s delay ; 

At the same times the same dull views to sec. 

The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree ; 
The water only, when the tides were high. 

When low, the mud lialf-cover’d and hall-dry; 

The sun-burnt tar that blisters on the planks. 

And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks ; . > 

Heaps of entangled weeds that slowly float. 

As the tid: rolls by the impeded boat. 

When tides were neap, and, in the sultry day, 
Through the tall bounding mud-banks made their 
way. 

Which on each side rose swelling, and below 
The dark warm flood ran silently and slow ; 

There anchoring, Peler cho'je from man to hide, 
There han? his head, and view the lazy tide 
In its hot slimy channel slowly glide ; « 

Where the small cels that left the deeper way 
For the warm shore, within the shallows play ; 
Where gaping muscles, left upon the n)ud. 

Slope their slow passage to the fallen flood ; — 

Here dull and hopeless he ’d lie down and trace 
flow sidelong crabs had scrawl’d their crooked race; 
Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 
Of fishing gull or clanging golden-eyc; 

What time the sea-birds to the marsh would come,' 
And the loud bittern, from the bull-rush home. 
Gave from the salt-ditch side the bellowing boom: 
He nursed the feelings these dull scenes produce. 
And loved to stop beside the opening sluice ; 

Where the small stream, confined in narrow bound, 
Ran with a dull, unvaried, sudd’ning sound ; 

Where all, presented to the eye or car. 

Oppress'd the soul with misery, grief, and fear. 

Besides these objects, there were places thrcc^ 
Which Peter seem’d with certain dread to see; 
When he drew near them he would turn from each. 
And loudly whistle till he pass’d the reach.* 

A qhange of scene to him brought no relief ; 

In town, 't was plain, men took him for a thief: 
The sailors' wives would stop him in the street, 
And say, “ Now, Peter, thou 'st no boy to beat 
Infants at play, when they perceived him, ran, ' . 
Warning each other — “That’s the wicked man 
He growl’d an oath,«and in an angry toni.. 

Cursed the whole place, and wish’d Ut be iS'bne.' 


* The raacliei in a river are (hom pnrti which extend from 
pointful piiint. Johnson hae not the word precisely in t|iit 
senae; but it it very common, and I believe used whereioqvw., 
a aavi^able river can be found lo Ihis country. 
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'Alone he was, the same dull scenes in view, 

^nd still more gloomy in his sight they grew : 
^Though man^ie hated, yet employ'd alone 
AK><^tles^ labour, he would swear and groan, 
Cursing the shoals that glided by the spot, 

'And gulls that caught them when his arts could not 

Cold dervous tremblings shook his sturdy frame. 
And* strange disease, he coifldn't say 4^he name ; 
Wild were his dreams, and oil he rose in fright 
Waked by fiis view of horrors in the night, — 
Jl^rr^rs that would the sternest minds amaze, 
Horrors that demons might be proud to raise : 

Anti though Jic felt (brsakep, grieved at heart. 

To think he lived from all mankind apart ; 

^et, if a man approach'd, in terrors he would start. 

* A winter pass’d since Peter saw the town. 

And summer-lodgers were again come down ; 
These, idly curious, with their glasses spied 
Thp [jhips in biw as anchor'd for the tide, — 

The river's craft, — the bustle of the quay, — 

And sca-port views, which landmen love t%see. 

One, up the river, had a man anfl boat 
Seen day by day, now anchor'd, now afloat ; 
•Fisher he seem’d, yet used no net nor hook ; 

Of sea-fowl swimming by no heed ho topk. 

But on tile gliding waves still fix'd his lazy look: 
At certain stations he would view the stream. 

As if he stood- bewilder'd in a dream, 

Or that Home power had chain'd him for a time, 

To feel a curse or meditate on crime. 

This ifnown, some curious, some in pity went. 
And others question’d— “ Wretch, dost thou repent?” 
He heard, he trembled, and in fear resign'd 
His bout : new terror fill'd his restless mind ; 
Furious he grew, and up the country ran, 

^nd there they seized him — a distemper'd man : — 
^r'i'^we received, and to a parish-bed, 

Follow'd and cursed, the groaning man was led. 

Here when they saw him, whom they used to 
shun, I 

A lost, lone man, so harass'd and undone ; 

Our gentle females,^evcr prompt to feel, 

PerceK’ed compassion on their anger steal ; 

His crimes they could not from their memories blot, 
But they were grieved and trembled at his lot. 

A priest too came, to whom his words arc told ; 
And all the signs they shudder'd to behold. 

“ Look ! look !” they cjicd ; “ his limbs with 
horror shake, ^ 

And as he grinds his teeth, what noise they make ! 
How glare his angry eyes, and yet he 's not awake : 
See ! what cold drops upon his forehead stand, 

And ^w he clenches that broad bony hand.” 

The pries^Hending, found he spoke at times 
As one allu^g to his fears and Crimes : 

“ It was tripiill,* he mutter’d, “ I can show 
The manner how — I never struck a blow 
And then aloud — “ Unhand me, free my chain ; 

On oath, he fell — it struck him to the brain: — * 

j^k my father — that old man will swear 
. gainst my life ; besides, iie wasn't there : — 


What, all agreed ? — Am I to die to-day 7 — 

My Lord, in mercy, give me time to pray.” 

Then, as they watch’d him, calmer he became, 
And grew so weak he couldn’t move his frame, 

But murmuring spake, — while they could see and 
hear 

The start of terror and the groan of fear ; 

See the large dew-bcads on his forehead rise. 

And the cold death-drop glaze his sunken eyes ; 

Nor yet he died, but with unwonted force 
Seem'd with some fancied being to discourse : 

He knew not us, or with accustom'd art 
He hid the knowledge, yet exposed his heart ; 

'T was part confession and the rest defence, 

A madman's tale, with gleams of waking sense. 

“ I 'll tell you all,” he said, “ the very day 
When the old man first placed them in my way : 
My father’s spirit — he who always tried 
To give me trouble, when he lived and died — 
When he was gone, he could not be content 
To see my days in painful labour spent. 

But would appoint his meetings, and he made 
Me watch at these, and so neglect my trade. 

“ 'T was one hot noon, all silent, still, serene, 

No living being had I lately seen ; • 

I paddlrd upland down and dipp'd my net. 

But (such his pleasure) 1 could nothing get, — 

A father's pleasure, when his toil was done, 

To plague and torture thus an only son ! 

And so I sat and look'd upon the stream. 

How it ran on, and felt as in a dream : 

But dream it was not ; no ! — I fix’d my eyes 
On the mid stream and saw the spirits rise ; 

I saw my father on the water stand. 

And hold a thin pale boy in cither hand ; 

And there they glided ghastly on the top 
Of the salt flood, and never touch'd a drop : 

1 would have struck them, but they knew th’ in 
tent, ^ 

And smiled upon the oar, and down fticy went. 

“ Now, from that day, whenever I bcgpn 
To dip my net, there stood the hard old man — 

He and those boys : I humbled me and pray’d 
They would be gone ; — they heeded not but stay'd : 
Nor could I turn, nor would the boat go by. 

But gazing on the spirits, there was I : 

They bade me leap to death, but I was loth to die : 
And every day, as sure as day arose, 

Would these three spirits meet me ere the close; 
To hear and mark them daily was my doom, 

Aiftl 'Come,' they said, with weak, sad voices, 

I ‘ come.* 

To row away with all my strength I tried. 

But there were they, hard by me in the tide, 

Tlie three unbodied forms — and ‘Come,* still 
‘ come,’ they cried. 

** Fathers should pity — but this old man shook 
His hoary locks, and froze me by a look : 

Thrice,^ when 1 struck them, through the water 
came 

A hollow groan, that weaken’d all my frame : 

‘ Father !* soid I, * have mercy :* — Ho replied, 

I know not what-e-tho angry spirit lied, — 
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* Didst tnou not draw thy knife ?’ said he : — ^*T was 
true, 

But 1 had pity and my arm withdrew : 

He cried for mercy which I kindly jjfave, 

But he has no compassion in his grave. 

“ There were three places, where lliey ever rose,— 
The whole long river has not such as those, — 
Places accursed, where, if a man remain. 

He ’ll sec the things which strike him to the brain ; 
And there tliey made me on my paddle lean. 

And look at them for hours ; — accursed scene ! 
When they would glide to that smooth eddy-space. 
Then bid me leap and join them in the place ; 

And at my groans each little villain sprite 
Enjoy’d my pains and vanish’d in delight. 

In one fierce summer-day, when my poor brain 
Was burning hot and cruel was my pain. 

Then came this fatlicr-foe, and there he stood 
With his two boys again ufion the flood ; 

There was more mischief in their eyes, more glee 
In their pale faces when they glared at me : 

Still did they force me on the oar to rest. 

And when they saw me fainting and oppress’d, 

He, with his hand, the old man, scoop’d the fln^. 
And there came flame about him mix’d with blood; 
He bade me stoop and look upon the place, 

Thoc flung the hot-red liquor in my f^ce ; 

Burning it blazed, and then I roar’d for pain, 

1 thought the demons would have turn’d my brain. 

** Still there they stood, and forced me to behold 
A place of horrors — they can not be told — 

Where the flood open’d, there I heard the shriek 
Of tortured guilt — no earthly tongue can speak : 

‘ All days alike ! for ever !’ did they say, 

‘ And unremitted torments every day’ — 

Yes, so they said — But here he ceased and gazed 
On all around, affrighten’d and amazed ; 

And still he tried to speak, and look’d in dread 
Of frighten’d females gathering round his bed ; 
Then dropp’d exhausted and ap))ear’d at rest. 

Till the strong fber the vital powers possess’d ; 
Then with an inward, broken voice he cried, 

“ Again they come,” and mutter’d as he died. 


LETTER XXIII. 


PRISONS. 

Pcena autein vehement ae multo tievior illii, . 

Qua* et Ciedinut gravia invenit aut Rhadamantfaut, 
Node dieque tuum geitarc in pentnre restem. 

JUVENAL. Sat. 1.1, 1. 197. 
Think mf formsr state a happy dream. 

From which awaked, the truth of what wo are 
Shows ua but this,— I am aworn brother now 
Tn trim Necessity, and he and I 
Will keep a league till death. 

Richard IT. 


The Mind of Man accommodates itself to all Situ- 
ations.; Prisons otherwise would be intolerable — 
Debtors : ^eir different Kinds : three particu- 
larly described ; others more brv^fly — An arrested 


Prisoner : his Account of his Feelings alid his 
Situation — The Alleviations of a Prison — Pfli ^ 
soners for Crimes— Two condemnod : a vindic-^ ' 
tive Female: a Highwayman — The Interval be- 
tween Condemnation and Execution — His feel- 
ings as tlic Time approaches — His Dream. 


’T IS well — that man to all the varying states ^ 

Of good and ill his mind accommodates ; 

He not alone progressive grief sustains. 

But soon submits to unexperienced pains : ~ 

Change after change, all climes his body bears ; • 
His mind repeated shocks of ciianging cares ; 

Faith and fair virtue arm the nobler breast ; 

Hope and mere want of feeling aid the rest. 

Or w’ho could boar to lose the balmy air 
Of summer’s breath, from all things fresh and fair, 
With all that man adniircs or loves below ; 

All earth and water, wood and vale bestow, ' 
Where rosy pleasures smile, whence real blessings 
flow ; 

With sight and ^ound of every kind that lives, 

And crowning all with joy that freedom gives? 

Who could from these, in some unhappy day, 
Bear to l>c 'drawn by ruthless arms away. 

To the vile nuisance of a noisome room. 

Where only insolence and misery come ? 

(S.*ive that the curious will by chance appear. 

Or some in pity drop a fruitless tear ;) 

To a damp prison, where the very sight ' 

Of the warm sun is favour and not right;* 

Where all we hear or sec the feelings shock, 

The oath and groan, the fetter and the lock ? 

Who could bear this and live ? — Oh ! many a year 
All this is borne, and miseries more severe ; 

And some there are, familiar with the scene, ^ ; 
Who live in mirth, though few become serene. 

Far as I might the inward man perceive, 

There was a constant effort — not to grieve ; 

Not to despair, for better days would come, 

And the freed debtor smile again at home : 

Subdued his habits, he may peafcc regain. 

And bless the woes that were not sent in vain. 

Thus might we class the debtors here confined 
The more deceived, the more deceitful kind ; 

Here arc the guilty rnce, who mean to live 
On credit, that credulity will give ; 

Who purchase, conscious they can never pay ; 

Who know their fate, and traffic to betray ; 

On whom no pity, fear, remorse, prevail. 

Their aim a statute, their resource a jail 
These as the public spoilers we regard. 

No dun so harsh, no creditor sojiard. 

A second kind are they, who truly strive 
To keep their sinking credit long alive ’ 

Success, nay prudence, they may ftraiif-^Sut yet 
They would solvent, and deplore a debt ; 

All means they use, to all expedients run, 

And arc by slow, sad steps, at last undone : . 

I Justly, perhaps, you blame their want of skill, . 
But mourn their feelings^ and absolve their will. • 
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l^h^rc is a debtor, who his trifling all 
^{irciids in a shop; it would not fill a stall: 

* There at one window his temptation lays, 

in new^nodes disposes and displays : 

Above the door you shall his^naine behold, 

An(^ what he vends in ample letters told, 

' The words repoaitoryj warehouaty all 
Her uses to enlarge concerns so small : 

He, to his goods assigns some beauty*s name. 

Then in her reign, and hoiics they *11 share her 
famc^ 

Atid talks of credit, commerce, traffic, trade, 

As ‘One important by their profit made ; 

But who can paint |he vacancy, the gloom, 

• And spare dimensions of One backward room ? 
Wherein he dines, if so *1 is fit to speak, 

•Of one day’s herring and the morrow’s steak; 

• An anchorite in diet, all his care 
Is to display his stock and vend his ware. 

Long waiting hopeless, then he tries to meet 
A kinder fortune in a distant street ; 

There he again displays, increasing yet 
Corroding sorrow and consuming debt : • 

Alas ! he wants the requisites to «isc — 

The true connexions, the availing tics ; 

They who proceed on certainties advance. 

These are not times when men prevail by chance : 
But still he tries, till, after years of puiA, 

He finds, with anguish, he has tried in vain. 
Debtors are these on whom ’t is hard to press, 

’T is l^sc, impolitic, and merciless. 

To these we add a miscellaneous kind. 

By plc 4 surc, pride, and indolence confined ; 

Those whom no calls, no warnings could divert. 
The unexperienced, the and inexpert; 

The builder, idler, schemer, gamester, sot, — 

The follies different, but the same their lot; 
Victims of horses, lasses, drinking, dice, 

^ Of every passion, humour, whim, and vice. 

Sec ! that sad merchant, who but yesterday 
Had a vast household in command and pay ; 

He now entreats permission to employ 
A boy he needs, and then entreats the boy. 

And there sits one, improvident but kind, 

Bound for a friend, whom honour could not bind ; 
Sighing, he speaks to any who appear, 

“ A Ircach’rous friend — ^*t was that which sent me 
here : 

I was too kind, — I thought I could depend 
On his bare word — he was a treach’rous friend.” 

A female toe ! — it is to her a home. 

She came before — and she again will come : 

Her friends have pity; when their anger drops. 
They take her home ; — she ’s tried her schools and 
shops — 

Plan after plan ; — ^bnt fortune would not mend, 
Shelo herself waS still the treach’rous friend ; 

And wherem’er began, all here was sure to end : 
And there sits as tboughtlets and as gay, 

As if sh^ll^eans, or not a debt to pay — 

Or knew To-morrow she’d be call’d away— 

Or felt a shilling and could dine to-day. 

^ ^hile thus observing, I began to trace * 

I .The p>ber*d features of a well-known face— 

s 


Looks once familiar, manners form’d to please. 

And all illumined by a heart at case : 

But fraud and flattery ever claim’d a part 
(Still unresisted) of that easy heart ; 

But he at length beholds me — “ Ah ! my friend ! 
And have thy pleasures this unlucky end?” 

** Too sure,” he said, and smiling as he sigh’d ; 

I went astray, though prudence seem’d my guide ; 
All she proposed I in my heart approved. 

And she was honour’d, but my pleasure loved— 
Pleasure, the mistress to whose arms 1 fled. 

From wile-like lectures angry prudence read. 

** Why speak the madness of a life like mine. 
The powers of beauty, novelty, and wine ? 

Why paint the wanton smile, the venal vow. 

Or friends whose worth I can appreciate now 7 

“ Oft I perceived my fate, and then would say. 
I’ll think to-morrow, 1 must live to-day ; 

So am I here — I own the laws are just — 

And here, where thought is painful, think I must : 
But speech is pleasant, this discourse with thee 
Brings to my mind the sweets of liberty, 

Breaks on the sameness of the place, and gives 
I’he doubtful heart conviction that it lives. 

^ Let me describe my anguish, in the hour 
When law detain’d me and 1 felt its power. ^ 

When in that shipwreck, this I found my shore. 
And join’d the wretched, who were wreck’d before ; 
When I perceived each feature in the face. 

Pinch’d through neglect or turbid by disgrace ; 
When in these wasting forma affliction stood 
In my afflicted view, it chill’d my blood,— 

And forth I rush’d, a quick retreat to make. 

Till a loud laugh proclaim’d the dire mistake : 

But when the groan had settled to a sigh. 

When gloom l^came familiar to the eye. 

When I perceive how others seem to rest. 

With every evil rankling in my breast, — 

Tied by example, 1 put on tlic man. 

Sing off my sighs, and trifle as^I qgn. 

Homer I nay Pope ! (for never will I seek 
Applause for learning — nought have I with Greek) 
Give us the secrets of his pagan hell. 

Where ghost with ghost in sad communion dwell; 
Where shade meets shade, and round the gloomy 
mends 

They glide and speak of old heroic deeds, — 

What fields they conquer'd, and what Ibes they slew. 
And sent to join the melancholy crew. 

“When a new spirit in that w'orld was found, 
thousand shadowy forms came flitting round ; 
hose who had known him, fond inquiries made,— 
* Of all we left, inform us, gentle shade. 

Now as wc lead thee in our realms to dwell. 

Our twilight groves, and meads of asphodel.’ 

** What paints the poet, is our station here. 
Where we like ghosts and flitting shades appear : 
This is the hell he sings, and here roe meet. 

And former deeds to new-made friends repeat : 
Heroii: deeds, which here obtain us fame. 

And arc, in fact the causes why we came : 

Yes ! this dim region is old Homer’s hell, 

Abate but groves and meads of asphodel, 
s 
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“ Here, when a stranger from your world we spy, 
Wc gather round him and for news apply ; 

He hears unheeding, nor can speech endure. 

But shivering gazes on the vast obscure : 

Wc smiling pit^, and by kindness show 
We fell his feelings and his terrors know ; 

Then speak of comfort — time will give him sight, 
Where now *t is dark ; where now *t is wo — delight. 

“ ‘ Have hope,* we say, ‘ and soon the place to thee 
Shall not a prison but a castle be ; 

When to tiic wretch whom care and guilt confound. 
The world *s a prison with a wider bound ; 

Go where he may, he feels himself confined, 

And wears the fetters of an abject mind.* 

“ But now adieu ! lliose giant keys appear. 

Thou art not worthy to be inmate here : 

Go to thy world, and to the young declare 
What wc, our spirits and employments, are; 

Tell them how wc the ills of life endure. 

Our empire stable, and our state secure ; 

Our dress, our diet, for their use describe. 

And bid them haste to Join the gen*rous tribe : 

Go to thy world, and leave us here to dwell. 

Who to its joys and comforts bid farewell.** 

Farewell to these ; but other scenes 1 view, 

An^ other griefs, and guilt of deeper hue ; 

Where conscience gives to outward iHs her pain, 
Gloom to the night, and pressure to the chain : 
Here separate cells awhile in misery keep 
Two doom'd to suffer : there they strive for sleep; 
By day indulged, in larger space they range. 

Their bondage certain, but tlieir bounds have 
change. 

One was a fbmale, who had grievous ill 
Wrought in revenge, and she enjoy’d it still : 

With death before her, and her fate in view. 
Unsated vengeance in her bosom grew : 

Sullen slie was and thrcat*ning ; in her eye 
Glared the stern triumph that she dared to die : 
But first a bejpg kn the world must leave — 

'T was once reproach ; *t was now a short reprieve. 

She was a pauper bound, who early gave 
Her mind to vice, and doubly was a slave ; 
Upbraided, beaten, held by rough control. 

Revenge 8ustain*d, inspired, and filfd her soul : 

She fired a full-stored barn, confcss*d the fact. 

And laugh*d at law and justified the act : 

Our gentle vicar tried his powers in vain. 

She answer'd not, or answer*d with disdain ; 

Th* approaching fate she heard without a sigh, 
And neither cared to live nor fear’d to die. 

Not so he felt, who with her was to pay 
The forfeit, life — with dread he view’d the day, 

^ And that short space which yet for him remain’d,* 
Till with his limbs his faculties were chain'd : 

He paced his narrow bounds some ease to find. 

But found it not, — no comfort reach’d his mind : 
Each sense was palsied ; when he tasted food. 

He sigh’d and said, “ Enough — ’t is very good.” 
Since his dread sentence, nothing seem’d ta be 
As once it was — he seeing could not see. 

Nor hejfring, hear aright ; — when first I came 
Within his view, I fancied there was shame, 


' I judged resentment ; I mistook the air, — 
These fainter passions live not with despair; 

Or but exist and die : — Hope, fear, and love, 

Joy, doubt, and. hate, may other spirfts move, ^ 
But touch not his. Who every waking Irour • 
Has one fix'd dread, and always feels its poWert 


“ But will not mercy ?” — No ! she cannot plead 
For such an outrage ; — 't was a cruel deed ; 

He stopp'd a timid traveller ; — to his breast. 

With oaths and curses, was the danger pi'cssM 

No! he must suirer; pity we may find 

For one man's pangs, but must not rob mankind. 

I Still 1 behold him, every tly>ught employ'd ' 
On one dire view ! — air others are destroy'd ; 

This makes his features ghastly, gives tlio tone 
Of his few words resemblance to a groan : * 

He takes his tasteless food, and when 't is done, 
Counts up his meals, now lessen'd by that one ; 
For expectation is on time intent, 

Whether lie brings us joy or punishment. 


I Yes ! e'en in sleep the impressions all remain, 
He heals the sentence and he feels the chain ; 

He sees the judge and jury, when he shakes. 

And loudly cries, Not guilty,” and awakes : 
Then chilling tremblings o'er his body creep, 
j Till worn-out nature is com poll'd to sleep. 

Now comes the dream again ; it shows each scene, 
I With each small circumstance that comes between-— 
I The call to suffering and the very deed— 

There crowds go with him, follow, and precede ; 
Some heartless shout, some pity, all condemn, . 
[While he in fancied envy looks at them ;• 

He seems the place for that sad act to see, 

And dreams the very thirst which then will be : 

A priest attends — it seems, the one he knew 
In his best days, beneath whose care he grew. 

At this his terrors take a sudden flight, 

He sees his native village with delight ; 

The house, the cliambcr, where he once array’d 
His youthful person ; where lie knelt and pray’d : 
Then too the comforts he enjoy’d at home. 

The days of joy ; the joys themselves are come ;— 
The hours of innocence ; — the timid look 
Of his loved maid, when first her hand he took 
And told his hope ; her trembling joy appears. 

Her forced reserve, and iiis retreating fears. 


I All now is present ; — ’t is a moment’s gleam 
j Of former sunshine — stay, delightful dream ! 
jliCt him within his pleasant garden walk, 
IGive him her arm, of blessings let them talk. 


cYcs ! all are with liim now, and all the while 
Life’s early prospects and his Fanny’s smile : 
Then come his sister and his village-friend. 

And he will now the swcctqst moments spend 
Life has to yield ; — No ! never *will he find ' . 
Again on earth such pleasure in hi^mind : 

He goes through slirubby walks^^ese firiends 
among, ^ - 

I Love in their looks and honour on the mgue : 
Nay, there 's a charm beyond what nature shows, 
The bloom is soflcr and more sweetly glows , 
Pierced by no crime, and urged by no desire* • 

For more than true and honest hearts requi^, 
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They &eji the calm delight, and thus proceed 
Tjirough the green lane — then linger in the mead^ 
o'er the heath in all its purple bloom, — 

^hd pluck the t>lossom where the wild bees hum ; 
j^h^ through ^e broomj bound with ease they 
^aas, 

And press the sandv sheep-walk's slender grass, 
»Where dwarfish flowers among the gorse are 
spread, , 

And the lamb browses by the linnet's bed ; 

Theu ^ross the bounding brook they make their 
way . 

U'eribrrough bridge — and there behold the bay! — 
The «ceaq smiling to the fervid sun — 

JThe waves thdt faintl^^fall aad slowly run — 
Th e^i ps at distance and the boats at hand ; 

Alfa no Vthey walk upon the sea-side sand. 
Counting the number and what kind they be, 

Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea : 

Now arm in arm, now parted, they behold 
The glitt'ring waters on the shingles roll'd : 
The'tifnid girls, half dreading their design, 

Dip the small foot in the retarded brine, 

And search for crimson weeds, which speeding 
flow, • 

Or lie like piotiires on the sand below ; I 

With all those bright red pebbles that the sun 
Through the small waves so softly shines upon ; | 

And those live lucid jellies which the eye ' 

Delights to trace as they swim glitt'ring by : * 

Pearl-shells and rubied star-fish they admire, | 
And will%rrangc above the parlour-fire, — 

Tokens of bliss !-— ** Oh ! horrible ! a wave 
Roars as it rises — save me, Edward ! save !'* 

She cries : — Alas ! the watchman on his way 
Calls and lets in — truth, terror, and the day ! 


LETTER XXIV. 


SCHOOLS. 

To quoque as instuai, quamvii sehola verbsre multo 
locrepet ot truculenta senes ssret ora masiiter ; 
DeRenerasanimos timer arguit: at tibi comta 
Inlrapidos. nee te claAior plagvque sonantes. 

Nee matutinia agitet formido lub horii, 

Quod acepirum vibrat ferula, quod multa supollez 
Virgea, quod moHs scuticam protexit aluta. 

Quod fervent trepido aubiellia veatra tumuitu. 

Pomps lod, et vani fugiatur scene tiraoris. 

AUSONiUS M ProtrepUco ad ATepetew. 


Schools of every Kind to be found in the Borough-— 
The School for Infants — The School Prepara- 
tory ; the Sagacity of the Mistress in foreseeing 
Character — Day-Schools of tlie lower Kind — A 
Master witli Talents adapted to such Pupils : one 
of superior Qualifications — Boarding-Schools: 
that for young Ladies: one going first to the 
Governess, one finally returning Home — School 
for Y outh : Master and Teacher ; various Dis- 
positions and Capacities — The Miser-Boy — ^Tho 
Boy-Bully — Sons of Farmers: how amused — 
What Study will effect, examined — A College 
Life : one sent from his College to a Benefice ; 
one retained there in Dignity — The Advantages 
in either Case not considerable — Where then the 
Good of a Literary Life ? — Answered — Conclu- 
sion. 


To every class we have a school assign'd. 

Rules for all ranks and food for every mind : 

Yet one there is, that small regard to rule 
Or study pays, and still is deem'd a school ; 

That, wliere a deaf, poor, patient widow sits. 

And awes some thirty infants as she knits ; 

I Infants of humble, busy wives, who pay 
I Some trifling price fur freedom through the day. 

I At tliis good matron's hut the children meet, ^ 
Who thus becomes the mother of the street: 

Her room is small, they cannot widely stray, — 
Her threshold high, they cannot run away : 
Though deaf, she sees the rebel-heroes shout,— 
Though lame, her white rod nimbly walks about ; 
With band of yam she keeps offenders in, 

And to her gown the sturdiest rogue can pin : 
Aided by these, and spells, and tell-tale birds, 

Her power they dread and reverence her words. 

To learning's second seats we now proceed, 
Where humming students gilded primers read ; 

Or books with letters large and pictures gay. 

To make their reading but a kind of play — 

** Reading made Easy," so the titles tgll ; 

But they who read must first begin to spell : 

There may be profit in these arts, but still 
licaming is labour, call it what you will ; 

Upon the youthful mind a heavy load, 

Nor must we hope to find the royal road. 

Some will their easy steps to science show. 

And some to heav’n itself their by-way know ; 

Ah ! trust them not, — who fame or bliss would sl^re. 
Must learn by labour, and must live by care. 


Be it a weakneiv, it dewrvei lome praiw,— 

We love the plar-place of our ^srly daya ; 

The aeene u tooehinff, and the heart ia atone , 

That feeli not at that aifht— and feela at none. 

The wall on which we triad our gravinf akiU ; 

The very name we carved aubaiiting atill ; 

TheJ»diieh on which wo aat while deep employ’d. 
Though mangled, habk’d, and hew’d, yet not doatroy’d. 

The little on^ uobntron’d, glowing hot. 

Plnyini our «fhmei. nnd on the very aMt; 

Ae hnoBfeSI^ ^ ^d draw 
The ehnlB|imig md knuckle down at taw. 

Thia fond attachment to the well-known place. 

When flnt we Harted into life’a long race. 

Maintnina its hold with such unfailing away, 

WnM it e*tn in age nnd at onr latest day. 

COWPEB. 


Another matron, of superior kind, 

I Foi; higher schools prepares the rising mind ; 
Preparatory she her learning calls, 

The step first made to colleges and halls. 

I She early sees to what the mind will grow. 

Nor abler judge of infant-powers 1 know ; 

She sees what soon the lively will impede. 

And how the steadier will in turn succeed ; 
Observes the dawn of wisdom, fancy, taste. 

And ki^ws what parts will wear and what will 
waste: 

She marks the mind too lively, and at once. 

Sees the gay coxcomb and the rattling dunce. 
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Long has she lived, and much she loves to trace 
Her former pupils, now a lordly race ; 

Whom when she sees rich robes and furs bedeck. 
She marks the pride which once she strove to check : 
A burgess comes, and she remembers well 
How hard her task to make his worship spell ; 
Cold, selfish, dull, inanimate, unkind, 

*T was but by anger he display'd a mind : 

Now civil, smiling, complaisant, and gay. 

The world has worn th* unsocial crust away ; 
That sullen spirit now a softness wears. 

And, save by fits, e'en dullness disappears : 

But still the matron can the man behold. 

Dull, selfish, hard, inanimate, and cold. 

A merchant passes,—** probity and truth. 

Prudence and patience, mark’d thee from tliy 
youth.” 

Thus she observes, but oil retains her fears 


I ’Mid noise and dirt, and stench, and play,, and prate, < 
I He calmly cuts the pen or views the slate. 

! But Leonard ! — yes, for Leonard’s fate I grie’.e. 
Who loathes the station which he dares not leave ; 
He cannot dig, he will not beg his b/ead, ' 

All his dependence rests upon his head ; 

And deeply skill’d in sciences and arts. 

On vulgar lads he wastes superior parM. 

t , • 

Alas ! What grief that feeling mind sustains. 

In guiding hands and stirring torpid brains ; . 

He whose proud mind from pole to pole will move, 

I And view the wonders of the worlds above*; 

'Who thinks and reasons strongly : — hard hiff fate, 
'Confined for ever to tlic peii and slalc : ■ » 

.True, he submits; and when the long duU^day 
j Has slowly pass’d, in weary tasks, away, '' 
j’^l’o other worlds with cheerful view he looks. 


For him, who now with name unsiain’d appears ; 
Nor hop)e relinquishes, for one who yet 
Is lost in error and involved in debt : 

For latent evil in that heart she found, 

31ore open here, but here the core was sound. 

V.irious our day^chools : here behold w’e one 
Empty cind still : — the morning duties done. 

Soil’d, tatter’d, worn, and thrown in various heaps. 
Appear their books, and there confusion sleeps ; 
The workmen all are from the fialy^l fled. 

And lost their tools, till the return they dread : 
Meantime the master, with his wig awry, 

Prepares his books for business by.and«by : 

Now all th’ insignia of the monarch laid 
Beside him rest, and none stand by afraid ; 

He, while his troop lighthearted leap and play. 

Is all intent on duties of the day ; 

No more the tyrant stern or judge severe, * 
He feels the father’s and the husband’s fear. 

Ah ! little think the timid trembling crowd. 
That one so wise, so powerful, and so proud, 
Should feel himself, and dread the hum hie ills 
Of rentday charges and of coalman’s bills ; 

That whiMhey mercy from their judge implore, 
He fears himself — a knocking at the door ; 

And feels the burthen as his neighbour states 
His humble portion to the parish.rates. 

They sit th* allotted hours, then eager run. 
Rushing to pleasure when the duty’s done ; 

His hour of leisure is of different kind. 

Then cares domestic rush upon his mind. 

And half the ease and com^rt he enjoys. 

Is when surrounded by slates, books, and boys. 

Poor Reuben Dixon has the noisiest school . 

Of ragged lads, who ever bow’d to rule ; 

Ijow in his price — ^the men who heave our coals. 
And clean our causeways, send him boys in shoals : 
To see poor Reuben, with his fry beside, — 

Their half-check’d rudeness and his hdf.8corn’d 
pride, — 

Their room, the sty in which th’ assembly meet. 

In the close lane behind the Northgate-street ; 

T* observe his vain attempts to keep the peace. 

Til! tolls the bell, and strife and troubles cease, — 
Calls for our praise ; his labour praise deserves, * 
But not our pity ; Reuben has no nerves : 


And parts the night between repose and books. 

Amid his labours, he has sometimes tried 
To turn a little from his cares aside ; 

Pope, Milton, Drydcn, with delight has sejzed, 

His hbul engaged and of his trouble cased : 

When, with t heavy eye and ill-done sum. 

No part conceived, a stupid boy will come. 

Then Leonard first subdues the rising frown. 

And bids the blockhead lay Ins blunders down ; 
O’er which disgusted he will turn his eye, 

To his sad duty his sound mind apply, 

And, vex’d in spirit, throw his pleasures by. 

Turn we to schools which more than these aflbrd— 
The sound instruction and the wholesome board ; 
And first our school for ladies pity cUUs 
For one soft sigh, when we behold these walls, 
Placed near the town, and where, from window high. 
The fair, confined, may our free crowds espy, 
With many a stranger gazing up and down. 

And all the envied tumult of the town ; 

May, in the smiling siimincr-cve, when thc^. 

Are sent to sleep the pleasant hours away, 

Behold tlie poor (whom they conceive the bless’d) 
Employ'd for hours, and grieved they cannot rest 

Here the fond girl, whose days arc sad and few 
Since dear mamma pronounced the last adieu, 
Looks to the road, and fondly thinks she hears 
The carriage-wheels, and struggles with her tears ' 
All yet is new, the misses great and small, 

Madam herself, and teachers, odious all ; 

From liuiglitcr, pity, nay command, she turns. 

But melts in softness, or with anger burns ; 
Nauseates her food, and wonders who can sleep 
On such mean beds, whore slic can only weep : 
She scorns condolence — But to all she hates 
slowly at length her mind accommodates ; 

Then looks on bondage with the same concern 
As others felt, and finds that she must learn 
As others learn’d — the common lot to share« 

To search for comfort and snbmit to care. 

There are, *f is said, who on these sea^ attend, 
And to these ductile minds desttuctlf^^ 'vend; 
Wretches (to virtue, peace, and nature, foes) 

To these soft minds, their wicked trash expose { 
Seize on the soul, ere passions take the sway, \ 
And lead the heart, ere yet it feels, astray : * 


t 
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Smug'glers obscene ! — and can there be who take 
Jnfbrnal pains, the sleeping vice to wake ? 

*.%n there be those, by whom the ttiought defiled 
inters the spottess braom of a child ? 

%y whom the ill is to the heart convey M, 
nhp^end the foe, not yet in arms, their aid, 

.Aim sap the city-walls before the siege be laid 7 

Oh ! rattier skulking in the^ by-ways steal, 

And reb the poorest traveller of his mead ; 

Burst through the humblest trader's bolted door ; 
Bearlh'om the widow's hut her winter-store ! 

Witli stolen steed, on highways take your stand. 
Your. 'lips with curses arm'd, with death your 
. hand; — • ^ • 

Take all but life — the virtuous more would soy, 
T«lf^5Wtself, dear as it is, away, 

Bather than guilty thus the guileless soul betray. 

Years pass away — ^let us suppose them past, 

Th* accomplish'd nymph for freedom looks at last; 
All haiMships over, which a school contains. 

The spirit’s bondage and the body's pains ; 

Where teachers make the heartless, tremblii^ set 
Of pupils suffer for their own regret# 

Where winter’s cold, attack’d by one poor fire. 
Chills the fair child, commanded to retire ; 

She felt it keenly in the morning air. 

Keenly she felt it at the evening prayer. ' 

^orc pleasant summer ; but then walks were made, 
Not a sweet ramble, but a slow parade ; 

They mo^pd by pairs beside the hawthorn-hedge, 
Only to set their feelings on an edge ; 

And now ^t ^ve, when all their spirits rise. 

Are sent to rest, and all their pleasure dies ; 

Where yet they all the town alert can sec. 

And distant plough-boys pacing o’er the lea. 

These and the tasks successive masters brought — 
9"he French they conn’d, the curious works they 
.wrought ; , 

The hours they made their taper fingers strike, I 
Note after note, all dull to them alike ; 

Their drawings, dancings on appointed days. 
Playing with globes, and getting parts of plays ; 
The tender friendships made 'twixt heart and heart, 
When the dear friends had nothing to impart : — 

« All ! all ! are over ; — now tli’ accomplish’d maid 
fLongs for the world, of nothing there afraid : 
^reams of delight invade her gentle breast. 

And fancied lovers rob the heart of rest ; 

At the paternal door a carriage stands, 

Love knits their hearts and Hymen joins their 
hands. • 

Ah ! — world unknown ! how charming is thy 
% view. 

Thy pleasures many, and each pleasure new : 

Ah ! — world experienced ! what of thee is told ? 
How few thy pleasures, and those few how cold ! 

Wjthin a ‘Silent street, and far ojfart 
From noise^l^uiiiness, from a quay or mart. 
Stands an oldspacious building, and the din 
You hear without, explains the work within ; 
Y^like the whispering of the nymphs, this noise 
fjpudl^ jiroclairos a boarding-school for boys 


The master heeds it not, for thirty years 
Have render'd all familiar to his ears ; 

He sits in* comfort, 'mid the various sound 
Of mingled tones for ever flowing round; 

Day after day he to his task attends, — 

Unvaried toil, and care that never ends : 

I Boys in their works proceed ; while his employ 
Admits no change, or changes but the boy : 

Yet time has made it easy ; — he beside 
Has power supreme, and power is sweet to pride : 
But grant him pleasure ; — what can teachers feel. 
Dependent helpers always at the wheel ? 

Their power despised, their compensation small. 
Their labour dull, their life laborious all ; 

Set after set the lower lads to make 

Fit for the class which their superiors take ; 

The road of learning for a time to track 
In roughest state, and then again go back : 

Just the same way on other troops to wait,— 
Attendants fix'd at learning's lower gate. 

The day-tasks now arc over, — ^to their ground 
Rush the gay crowd with joy-compelling sound ; 
Glad to illudc the burthens of the day. 

The eager parties hurry to their play : 

Then in these hours of liberty we find 
I'lic native bias of the opening mind ; 

They yet possess not skill the mask to place. 

And hide the {gissions glowing in the face ; • 

Yet some are found — the close, the sly, the mean. 
Who know already all must not be seen. 

Lo ! one who walks apart, although so young. 
He lays restraint upon his eye and tongue ; 

Nor will he into scrapes or danger get. 

And half the school arc in the stripling’s debt : 
Suspicious, timid, he is much afraid 
Of trick and plot ; — he dreads to be betray’d : 

He shuns all friendship, for he finds they lend. 
When lads begin to call each other friend : 

Yet self with self has war; the tempting sight 
Of fruit on sale provokes his appetite ; 

See ! how he walks the sweet seduction by ; 

That he is tempted, costs him fir8t*a s1|;h, — 

'T is dangerous to indulge, 't is grievous to deny ! 
This he will choose, and whi6i>ering asks the price. 
The purchase dreadful, but the portion nice ; 
Within tlie pocket he explores tlic pence : 

Without, temptation strikes on either sense. 

The sight, the smell ; — but then he thinks again 
Of money gone ! while fruit nor taste remain. 
Meantime there comes an eager thoughtless boy. 
Who gives the price and only feels the joy : 
Example dire ! the youthful miser 8top», 

And slowly back the treasured coinage drops : 
Ilcrdic deed ! for should he now comply. 

Can be to-morrow’s appetite deny ? 

Beside, these spendthrifts who so friendly live. 
Cloy'd with their purchase, will a portion give 
Here ends debate, he buttons up his store. 

And feels the comfort t|j[at it burns no more. 

Unlike lo him the tyrant-boy, whose sway 
All hearts acknowledge ; him the crowds obey : 
At his cojnmand they break tlirough every rule ; 
Whoever governs, he controls the school : 

*T is not the distant emperor moves their fear, 

But the proud viceroy who is ever near. 
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Verres could do that mischief in a day, 

^For which not Rome, in all its power, could pay ; 
And these boy-tyrants will their slaves distress, 
And do the wrongs no master can redress : 

The mind they load with fear : it feels disdain 
'-For its own baseness ; yet it tries in vain 
To shake th* admitted power ; — the coward comes 
again: 

*T is more than present pain these tyrants give. 
Long as we *ve life some strong impressions live ; 
And these young ruffians in the soul will sow 
iSceds of all vices that on weakness grow. 

Hark ! at his word the trembling younglings flee. 
Where he is walking none must walk but he ; 

See ! from the winter-fire the weak retreat, 

His the warm corner, his the favourite seat. 

Save when he yields it to some slave to keep 
Awhile, then back, at his return, to creep : 

At his command his poor dependents fly. 

And liumbly bribe him as a proud ally ; 

Flatter'd by all, the notice he bestows, 

Is gross abuse, and bantering and blows ; 

Yet he *8 a dunce, and, spite of all his fame 
Without the desk, within he feels his shame : 

For there the weaker boy, who felt his scorn. 

For him corrects the blunders of the morn ; 

And he is taught, unpleasant truth ! to find 
The trembling body has the proude| mind. 

Hark ! to that shout, that burst of empty noise, 
From a rude set of bluff, obstreperous boys ; 

They who, like colts let loose, with vigour lx>und, 
And thoughtless spirit, o'er the beaten ground ; 
Fearless they leap, and every youngster feels 
His Alma active in his hands and heels. 

These arc the sons of farmers, and they come 
With partial fondness for the joys of home ; 

Their minds are coursing in their fathers' fields. 
And e'en the dream a lively pleasure yields ; 

They, much enduring, sit th' allotted hours, 

And o'er a grammar waste tlieir sprightly powers, 
They danc^,; bv?t them can measured steps delight. 
Whom horse and hounds to daring deeds excite 7 
Nor could they bear to wait from meal to meal. 

Did they not slyly to the chamber steal. 

And there the produce of the basket seize. 

The mother's gift ! still studious of their ease. 

Poor Alma, thus oppress'd, forbears to rise. 

But rests or revels in the arms and thighs.* 

** But is it sure that study will repay 
The more attentive and forbearing ?" — Nay ! 

The farm, the ship, the humble shop have each 
Gains which severest studies seldom reach. 

At college place a youth, who means to raise 
His state by merit and his name by praise ; 

Still much he hazards ; there is serious strife 
In the contentions of a scholar's life : 

Not all the mind's attention, care, distress. 

Nor diligence itself^ ensure success : | 

His jealous heart a rival's power may dread. 

Till its strong feelings have confused his head, | 


* any of my readera find tbemwlves at a Iom in this 

place, f hpg leave to refer them to a poem of Prior, called Alma? 
or the Proltem of the Mind. 


And, after days and months, nay, years of pain, 

He finds just lost the object he would gain. 

But grant him this and all such life can give,'^«^ 
For other prospects he begins to IKre ; 

Begins to feel that man wos form'd to look iT 
And long for other objects than a book : ♦ N ^ 

In his mind's eye his house and glebe he sees. 

And farms and talks with farmers at his ease ; 

And time is lost, till fortune sends him forth * 
To a rude World unconscious of his worth 
There in some fxitty parish to reside,' 

The collcgc-boast, then turn'd the village-guide ; 
And though awhile his flock and dairy please. 

He soon reverts to former joys and ease. 

Glad when a friend fdiall ct)me to break his rest^ 
And speak of all the pleasures they possegg^.. 

Of masters, fellows, tutors, all with whom ^ 
They shared those pleasures, never more to come ; 
Till both conceive the times by bliss endear'd. 
Which once so dismal and so dull appear'd. 

But fix our scholar, and suppose him crown'd 
With all the glory gain'd on classic ground ; 
jSuppdsc the world without a sigh resign'd. 

And to his college all his care confined ; 

Give him all honours that such states allow. 

The freshman's terror and the tradesman's bow I 
Let his apartments with his taste agree. 

And air his views be those he loves to see ; 

Let him each day behold the savoury treat. 

For which he pays not, but is paid to eat ; 

These joys and glories soon delight no giore. 
Although withheld, the mind is vex'd and sore ; 
The honour too is to the place confinCd| 

Abroad they know not each superior mind : 
Strangers no wranglers in these figures see, 

Nor give they worship to a high degree ; 

Unlike the prophet's is the scholar's case. 

His honour all is in his dwelling-place : 

And there such honours are familiar things ; « 

What is a monarch in a crowd of kings ? ^ 

Like other sovereigns he 's by forms address'd. 

By statutes govern’d and with rules oppress'd. 

When all these forms and duties die away. 

And the day passes like the former day. 

Then of exterior things at once bereft. 

He's to himself and one attendant left : 

Nay, John too goes ; nor aught of service more f 
Remains for him ; he gladly quits the door, A 
And, as he whistles to the college-gate, / 

He kindly pities his poor master's fate. 

Books cannot always please, however go(^, 
Minds arc not ever craving for their food ; 

But sleep will soon the weary soul prepare 
For cares to-morrow that were this day's care : 

For forms, for feasts, that sundry times have past/ 
And formal feasts that will for ever last. 

" But then from study wilf no comforts rise 7" 
Yes ! such as studious minds alone can prize; 
Comforts, yea .’^joys ineffable they find, 

I Who seek the prouder pleasures of^^MTYlfind : 

I The soul, collected in those happy hours. 

Then makes her efforts, then enjoys her powers ; 
And in those seasons feels herself repaid, . ' 
iFor labours past and honours long delay’d. * 
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No !.’t is not worldly gain, although by chance 
^The sons of learning may to wealth advance ; 
Nor station high, though in some favouring hour 
sons of Ifftirning may arrive at power ; 

Nor is it glory, though the public voice 
Qflicmcst praise will make the heart rejoice : 

But ’I is the mind's own feelings give the joy. 
Pleasures she gathers in her own employ — 
^Pleasures that gain or praise cannot bestow. 

Yet can dilate and raise them when tficy flow. 


Nor be it ever of my portraits told — 

“ Here the strong lines of malice we behold.”— 


This let me hope, that when in public view 
I bring my pictures, men may feel them true ; 
“ This is a likeness,” may they all declare, 

“ And 1 have seen him, but I know not where 
For I should mourn the mischief I had done, 
If as the likeness all would Rx on one. 


* For this the poet looks the world around, 

Where form and life and reasoning man are found : 
He* loves the mind, in all its modes, to trace, 

And all tlic manners^ the*changing race ; 

SilfifTit he walks the road of life along, 
md vi^s the aims of its tumultuous throng : 

JJe finds what shapes the Proteus-passions take. 
And what strange waste of life and joy they make. 
And loves to show them in their varied ways, 
'With honest blame or with unflattering praise : 
^is ^ood to know, *t is pleasant to impart. 

These; turns and movements of the humai^ heart; 
The stronger features of the soul to paint. 

And make distinct the latent and tRc faint ; 

Man as he is, to place in all men’s view, 

•Yet none with rancour, none with scorn pursue : 


Man’s vice and crime I combat as I can. 

But to his God and conscience leave the man ; 

I search (a Quixote !) all the land about, 

'I'o find its giants and enchanters out, 

(The giant-fblly, the enchanter-vice. 

Whom doubtless 1 shall vanquish in a trice ;) 

But is there man whom I would injure? — ^no ! 

I am to him a fellow, not a foe, — 

A fellow-sinner, who must rather dread 
The bolt, than hurl it at another’s head. 

No ! let the guiltless, if there such be found. 
Launch forth the spear, and deal the deadly wound ; 
How can I so the cause of virtue aid, 

Who am myself attainted and afraid ? 

Yet as I can, I point the powers of rhyme. 

And, sparing criminals, attack the crime. 




TO HER GRACE 

ISABELLA DUCHESS DOWAGER OF RUTLAND. 


Madam, 

Tin dedication of works of literature to persons 
of superior worth tfnd eminence appears to have 
been a measure early adopted, and continued to the 
present time ; so that, whatever objections have 
been made to the language of dedicators, such ad- 
dresses must be considered as perfectly consistent 
with reason and propriety : in fact, superior rank 
and elevated situation in life naturally and justly 
claim such respect ; and it is the prerogative of 
greatness to give countenance and favour to qjl 
who appear to nqerit and to need them : it is like- 
•wise the prerogative of every kind of superiority 
and celebrity, of personal merit when peculiar or 
ex'traqrflinary, of dignity, elegance, wealth, and 
^auty ; certainly of superior intellect and intel- 
lectual acquirements ; every such bind of eminence 
has its p».'oilege, gnd being itself an object of dis- 
tinguished if||l))robation, it gains attention for whom- 
soever its possessor distinguishes and approves. 

Yet the causes and motives for an address of this 
find sebt not entirely with the merit of the patron, 
^i^#foq^gs of the author himself having their 


weight and consideration in the choice he makes : 
he may have gratitude for benefits received ; or 
pride, not illaudable, in aspirings to the favour of 
those whose notice confers honour ; or he may en- 
tertain a secret but strong desire of seeing a name 
in tbe entrance of his work which ho is accus- 
tomed to utter with peculiar satisfaction, and to 
hear mentioned with veneration and delight 
Such, madam, are the various kinds of eminence 
for which an author on these occasions would pro- 
bably seek, and they meet in your grace ; such too 
are the feelings by which he would be actuated, 
and they centre in me : let me therefore entreat 
your grace to take this book into your favour and 
protection, and to receive it as an ofiTering of the 
utmost respect and duty, from. 

May it please Your Grace, 

Your Grace’s most obedient, humble, 

* And devoted servant. 

Geo. Grabbe. 


JIfttston, July 31^1813. 
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liar objects and adventures, or pursues thedi in 
PREFACE. unison with the movements and grand purposes of 

the whole body ; where there is a community of/ 

interests and a subordination of actors : and it waa^ 
That the appearance of the present work before upon this view of the* subject, and of t)i^ nec^sify 
the public is occasioned by a favourable reception for such distribution of persons and events, tp&t I 
of tiic former two, 1 hesitate not to acknowledge ; found myself obliged to relinquish an undertaking 
becau>e, while the confession may be regarded as for which the characters 1 could command, and 
some proof of gratitude, or at least of attention the adventures I coulcj describe, were aftogether 
from an author to his readers, it ought not to be uiifitlcd. ' * 

considered as an indication of vanity. It is un- But if these characters which seemad to be at 
questionably very pleasant to be assured that our my disposal were not such as would coalesce into 
labours are well received ; but, nevertheless, this one body, nor were of a nature to be commanded 
must not be taken for a just and full criterion of by one mind, so neither on examination did they 
their merit: publications of great intrinsic value appear as an unconnecisd nenltitude, accidentally 
have been met with so much coolness, that a writer collected, to be suddenly dispersed ; but rather be- 
who succeeds in obtaining some degree of notice ings of whom might be formed groups and^toalie.' 
should look upon himself rather as one favoured societies, the relations of whose adventures and 
than meritorious, as gaining a prize from Fortune, pursuits might bear that kind of similitude to an 
and not a recompense for desert : and, on the con> Heroic Poem, which these minor associations of 
trary, as it is well known that books of very infe- men (os pilgrims on the way to their saint, or par- 
rior kind have been at once pushed into the strong ties in search of amusement, travellers excitcu by 
current of popularity, and are there kept buoyant curiosit}^ or adventurers in pursuit of gain), have 
by the force of the stream, the writer wlio acquires in points of connexion and importance with a reg- 
not this adventitious help may be reckoned rather ular and disciplAied army. 

as unfortunate tlian undeserving ; and from these Allowing this comparison, it is manifest that 
opposite considerations it follows, that a man may while much is lost for want of unity of subject and 
spe^ of his success without incurring justly the grandeur of design, something is gained by greater 
odium of conceit, and may likewise icknovvledgc variety of incident and more minute display of 
a disapi^intment without an adequate cause for character, by accuracy of description and diversity 
humiliation or self reproach. of scene : in these narratives we pasj from gay to 

But were it true that something of the compla> grave, from lively to severe, not only without im- 
cency of sclfapprobution would insinuate itself propriety, but with manifest advantage. In one 
into an autlior*s mind with the idea of success, tlie continued and connected Poem, tlie reader isr, in 
wnsation would not be that of unalloyed pleasure ; general, highly gratified or severely disappointed ; 
it would perhaps assist him to bear, but it would by many independent narratives, he has the reno- 
not enable him to escape, the mortification he must vation of hope, although ho has been dissatisfied, 
encounter from censures, w'hich, though he may be and a prospect of reiterated pleasure, should he find 
unwilling to admit, yet he finds himself unable to himself entertained. 

<^nfute ; as well as from advice, which, at the same 1 mean not, however, to compare these different 

time that he cannot but approve, he is compelled modes of writing as if I were balancing their ad- 
to reject. ^ vantages and defects before I could give preference 

Reproof alRi advice, it is probable, every author to either ; with me the way I take is not a matter 
will receive, if wc except those who merit so much of choice, but of necessity ; I present not my Tales 
of the former, that the latter is contemptuously to the reader as if I had chosen the best method of 
denied them; now of these, reproof) though it may ensuring his approbation, but as using the only 
cause more temporary uneasiness, will in many means I possessed of cngaging.his attention, 
cases create less difficulty, since errors may be It may probably be remarked that Talcs, how- 
corrected when opportunity occurs : but advice, I ever dissimilar, might have been connected by some 
repeat, may bo of such nature, that it will be pain- associating circumstance to which the whole num- 
ful to reject, and yet impossible to follow it ; and her might bear equal affinity, and that examples of ^ 
in this predicament I conceive myself to be placed, such union are to be found in Chaucer, in Boccace« 
There has been recommended to me, and from and other collectors and inventors of l^ales, which, 
authority which neither inclination nor prudence considered in themselves, arc altogether indepen- 
leads me to resist, in any new work I might >]n. d^nt ; and to this idea I gave so much consideration 
dertake, an unity of subject, and that arrangement as convinced me that I could not avail myself of 
of my material which connects the whole and the benefit of such artificial mode of affinity. To. 
gives additional interest to every part ; in fact, if imitate the English poet, characters must be found 
not an Epic Poem, strictly so denominated, yet adapted to their several relations, and this is^a point 
such composition as would possess a regular sue- of great difficulty and hazard : much allo^anco 
^sion of events, and a catastrophe to which every seems to be requ^d even for Chaucer himself, since 
incident should be subservient, and which every it is difficult to conceive that on any oesmuoa the 
character, in a mater or less degree, should con- devout and delicate Prioress, th^ courtly and val- 
■pin to accomplish. • iant Knight, and ** the poure good Man m persone 

®A"^JPocm of this nature, the principal and in- ,of a Towne,” would be the voluntary compaiuons 
ie^Or characters in some degree resemble a gene- of the drunken Miller, the lioentioas Somgnouf^ 
nl and his army, where no one pursues his pecu- and ** the Wanton Wife of Bath,*' and enter int^ f 
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that cplloqnial and travelling intimacy which, if a 
common pilgrimage to the shrine of St Thomas 
* may bo said to excuse, 1 know notliing beside (and 
^rtainly nolAiing in these times) that would pro- 
auca such effect Boccacc,*it is true, avoids all 
diftiaulty of this kind, by not assigning to the ten 
relators of his hundred 'I'alcs any marked or pecu- 
liar characters ; nor though there are male and fe- 
male in company, can thu sex of the narrator be 
‘distinguished in the narration. To*have followed 
.the methdd of Chaucer might have been of use, but 
could scarcely be adopted, from its difficulty; and 
to have taken that of the Italian writer would have 
been perfectly easy, but could be of no service : the 
i attempt at union tliVuefort has been relinquished, 
these relations are submitted to the public, 
^nne^d by no other circumstance than their 
being the productions of the same author, and de- 
voted to the same purpose, the entertainment of his 
readers. 

heen already acknowledged, that these 
compositions have no pretensions to be estimated 
with the more lofty and heroic kind of poems, but 
1 feel great reluctance in admitting that they have 
not a fair and legitimate claim to the poetic char, 
acter. In vulgar estimation, indeed, all that is not 
prose passes ffir poetry ; but I have not ambition 
of so humble a kind as to be satisfied with a con- 
cession which requires nothing in the poet, except 
bis ability for counting syllables ; and I trust some- 
thing more of the poetic character will be allowed 
to the ^uci ceding pages than what the heroes of the 
D.uiiciad .might share with the author : nor was 1 
aware fhat by describing, as faithfully as 1 could, 
men, manners, and things, I was forfeiting a justj 
title to a name which has been freely granted to 
many whom to equal, and even to excel, is but very 
stinted commendation. 

In this case it appears that the usual comparison 
between poetry and painting entirely fails. The 
artist who takes an accurate likeness of individuals, 
or a faitliful representation of scenery, may not 
rank so high in the public estimation as one who 
paints an historical event, or an heroic action ; but 
he is nevertheless a painter, and his accuracy is so 
far from dimini8|iing his reputation, that it pro- 
cures for him in general both fame and emolument 
Nor is it perhaps with strict justice determined 
that the credit and reputation of those verses which 
, strongly and faithfiUly delineate character and 
manners, should he lessened in the opinion of the 
public'by the very accuracy which gives value and 
distinction to the productions of the pencil. 

^ Nevertheless, it must be granted that the preten- 
aiona of any composition to bo regarded as pefetry 
will depend upon that definition of the poetic char- 
axster which he who undertakes to determine the 
"question has considered as decisive ; and it is con- 
fessed also that one of great authority may be 
adopted, by Which the verses noy before the reader, 
Suid Qijiny others which have probably amused and 
delighted kim,^nuat be excluded. A definition like 
this will be found in the words which the greatest 
of poets, not divinely inspired, has given to the m^t 
nohle and valiant Duke of Atiens— 


The poei’i eye, in a fine frenzy rolling. 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven : 

And as Imeginatiun bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy noth in g 
A local habitation, and a name.* 

Hence w'c observe the poet is one who, in the , 
excursions of his fancy between heaven and earth, 
lights upon a kind of fairy-land, in which he places 
a creation of his own, where he embodies shapes, 
and gives action and adventure to his ideal offspring, 
taking captive the imagination of his readers, he 
elevates them above the grossness of actual being, 
into the soothing and pleasant atmosphere of supra- 
mundane existence : there he obtains for his vision- 
ary inhabitants the interest that engages a reader’s 
attention without ruffling his feelings, and excites 
that moderate kind of sympathy which the realities 
of nature oftentimes fail to produce, cither because 
they are so familiar and insignificant that they ex- 
cite no determinate emotion, or are so harsh and 
powerful that the feelings excited are grating and 
distasteful. 

Be it then granted that (as Duke Theseus ob- 
serves) “ such tricks have strong Imagination,*’ 
and that such poets “ are of imagination all com- 
pact ;** let it be further conceded, that theirs is a 
higher and more dignified kind of composition, 
nay, the only kind that has pretensions to iiftpira- 
tion; still, that these poets should so entirely 
engross the title as to exclude those who address 
their productions to tho plain sense and sober 
judgment of their readers, rather than to their fancy 
and imagination, I must repeat that 1 am unwilling 
to admit — because 1 conceive that, by granting 
such right of exclusion, a vast deal of what has 
been hitherto received as genuine poetry would no 
longer be entitled to that appellation. 

All that kind of satire wherein character is 
skilfully delineated must (this criterion being 
allowed) no longer be esteemed as genuine poetry ; 
and for the same reason many affecting narratives 
which are founded on real evc%ts,And borrow no 
aid whatever from the imagination of the writer, 
must likewise be rejected. A considerable part of 
the poems, as they have hitherto been denominated, 
of Chaucer, are of this naked and unveiled char- 
acter : and there are in his Tales many pages of 
coarse, accurate, and minute, but very striking 
description. Many small poems in a subsequent 
age, of most impressive kind, are adapted and 
addressed to the common sense of the reader, and 
prevail by the strong language of truth and nature ; 
they amused our ancestors, and they continue to 
engage our interest, and excite our feelings, by the 
same powerful appeals to the heart and afiections. 
In times less remote, Dryden has given us much 
of this poetry, in which the force of expression 
and accuracy of description have neitlier needed 
nor obtained assistance from the fancy of the 
writer. Tho characters in his Absalom and 
Achitophel are instances of this, and more espe- 
cially ffiose of Doeg and Og in the second part ; 
these,. with all their grossness, and almost offensive 


* Midsamner Night's Draam; act Iv. scene 1. 
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accuracy, arc found to possess that strength and 
spirit whicii has preserved from utter annihilation 
the dead bodies of Tate, to whom they were inhu- 
manly bound, happily with a fate the reverse of 
that caused by the cruelty of Mezentius ,* for there 
the living perished in the putrefaction of the dead, 
and here the dead arc preserved by the vitality of 
the living. And, to bring forward one other exam- 
ple, it will be found that Pope himself has no small 
portion of this actuality of relation, this nudity of 
description, and poetry without an atmosphere; 
the lines beginning, “ In the worst inn's ^vorst 
room," are an example, and many others may be 
seen in his Satires, Imitations, and above all in 
his Dunciad. The frequent absence of those 
•* Sports of Fancy,” and “ Tricks of strong Imagi- 
nation,” have been so much observed, that some 
have ventured to question whether even this writer 
were a poet ; and though, as Dr. Johnson has re- 
marked, it would be difHcult to form a definition 
of one in which Pope should not be admitted, yet 
they who doubted his claim, had, it is likely, pro- 
vided for his exclusion by forming that kind of 
character for their poet, in which this elegant ver- 
sifier, for so he must be then named, should not be 
comprehended. 

These things considered, an author will find 
eomfqft in his expulsion from the rank and society 
of poets, by reflecting that men much hfs superiors 
were likewise shut out, and more especially when 
he finds also that men not much his superiors are 
entitled to admission. 

But in whatever degree I may venture to differ 
from any others in my notion of the qualifications 
and character of the true poet, I most cordially as- 
sent to their opinion who assert that his principal 
exertions must be made to engage the attention of 
his readers. And further, I must allow that the 
effect of poetry should be to lifl the mind from the 
painful realities of actual existence, from its every- 1 
day concerns, and its perpetually-occurring vexa-| 
tions, and to give it repose by substituting objects I 
in their place which it may contemplate with some 
degree of interest and satisfaction. But what is 
there in all this, which may not be effected by a 
Air representation of existing character ? nay, by 
a fiuthful delineation of those painful realities, those 
every-day concerns, and those pcrpetually-occuring 
vexations themselves, provided they be not (which 
is hardly to be supposed) the very concerns and 
distresses of the reader ? for when it is admitted 
that they have no particular relation to him, but 
are the troubles and anxieties of other men, they 
excite and interest his feelings as tlie imaginary 
exploits, adventures, and perils of romance ; — they 
soothe his mind, and keep his curiosity pleasantly 
awake ; they appear to have enough of reality to 
engage his sympathy, but possess not interest suf- 
ficient to create painful sensations. Fiction itself, 
we know, and every work of fancy, must for a 
time have the efiect of realities ; nay, the very en- 
chanters, spirits, and monsters of Ariosto and 
Spenser must be present in the mind of the reader 
while he is Engaged by their operations, o» they 
would be as the objects and incidents of a nursery 
tale to a rational understanding, altogether despised 
and neglected, in truth, I can but consider this 

• 


pleasant effect upon the mind of a reader, as de- 
pending neither upon the events related (whether 
they be actual or imaginary,) nor upon the charac* 
ters introduced (whether taken from life or fancy,]^ 
but upon the manner in which the poem itself is 
conducted ; let that be judiciously managed, «nd 
the occurrences actually copied from life will have 
the same happy effect as the inventions of a cre- 
ative fancy ; — while, on *he other hand, the ima.gi- 
nary persons and incidents to which the poet has 
given “ a local habitation, and a name,” will m'ake . 
upon the concurring feelings of the reader the same 
impressions with those taken from truth and -na- 
ture, because they will appear to be derived from 
that source, and therefore of ];.cces8ity will have a . 
similar effect 

Having thus far presumed to claim for thd^nsu- 
ing pages the rank and title of poetry, I attempt 
no more, nor venture to class or compare them with 
any other kinds of poetical composition; tlieir 
place will doubtless be found for them. 

A principal view and wish of the poet mustlie 
to engage the mind , of his readers, as, failing in 
that point, he will scarcely succeed in any other : 

1 therefore willingly confess that much of my time 
and assiduity has been devoted to this purpose ; 
but, to the ambition of pleasing, no other sacrifices 
have, I trusj, been made, than of my own labour 
and care. Nothing will be found that militates 
against the rules of propriety and good manners, 
nothing that offends against the more important 
precepts of morality and religion ; and with this 
negative kind of merit, I commit my book to the 
judgment and taste of the reader — not being will- 
ing to provoke his vigilance by professions of ac- 
curacy, nor to solicit his indulgence by apologies 
for mistakes. 


TALE I. 


THE DUMB ORATORS; OR, THE BENEFIT OP 
SOCIETY. 

With fair round belly with good capon lined. 

With eyea eovero 

Full of wise saws and modern instances. 

you Like it, act ii, scene 7. 
Deep shame bath struck me dumb. 

JTinff John, act iv, scene S. 

He gires the bastinado with his tongue, 

Our ears are cudgell’d. 

JTtn/r Join, act iv, scene 3. 

Let *s kiH all the lawyers ; 

Now show yourselves men : ’t is for liberty : 

We will not leave one lord or gentleman. 

Henry VI, part 3, act ii, scene 7. 
And thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 

Tioelftk Jfigklt act v, scene last. 

That all men would be cowards if they dare,. 
Some men we know have courage t<? declare ; 
And this the life of many a hero shows. 

That like the tide, man's courage ebbs and flows 
With friends and guy companions round them, the 
Men boldly speak and have the hearts of men ; 
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Who, with opponents seated, miss the aid 
0£ kind applauding looks, and grow afraid ; 

Like timid travelers in the night, they fear 
assault of foes, when not a friend is near. 

contest mighty and of conquest proud 
Wa^ Justice Bolt, impetuous, warm, and loud ; 

His fame, his prowess, all the country knew. 

And disputants, with one sp tierce, were few : 

^He was a younger son, for law dcsigli'd, 

With dauntless look and persevering mind ; 

While yet a clerk, for disputation famed. 

No efforts tired him, and no conflicts tamed. 

'Scarcely ho bade his master's desk adieu, 

‘When both his brotlws frSm the world withdrew. 

ample fortune he from them possess'd. 

And was with saving care and prudence bless'd. 
Now would he go and to the country give 
Example how an English 'squire should live ; 

How bounteous, yet how frugal man may be, 

Byi well-order'd hospitality ; 

He would the rights of all so well maintain. 

That none should idle be, and none comjdain. 

AH this and more he purposed-^and what man 
Could do, he did to realize his plan : 

But time convinced him that we cannot keep 
A breed of rcasoners like a flock of sheep ; 

For they, so far from following as we lead. 

Make that a cause why they will not proceed. 

Man will not follow where a rule is shown. 

But lov^s to take a method of his own ; 

Explain t(ie way with all your care and skill. 

This will he quit, if but to prove he will. — 

Yet hud our Justice honour — and tlic crowd. 

Awed by his presence, their respect avow'd. 

In later years he found his heart incline. 

More than in youth, to gen'rous food and wine ; 

But no indulgence check'd the powerful love 
He felt to teach, to argue, and reprove. 

Meetings, or public calls, he never miss'd — 

To dictate often, alw'uys to assist. 

Ofl he the clergy join'd, and not a cause 
Pertain'd to them but he could quote the laws ; 

He upon tithes and residence display'd 
A fund of knowledge for the hearer's aid ; 

And could on glebe and farming, wool and grain, 

A long disboursc, without a pause, maintain. 

^ To his experience and his native sense 
He join'd a hold imperious eloquence ; 

The grave, stern look of men inform'd and wise, 

A full command of feature, heart, and eyes. 

An awe-compelling frown, and fear-inspiring si^e. 
When at the table, not a guest was seen 
With appetite so ling'ring, or so keen ; 

But when the outer man no more required. 

The inner waked,«and he was man inspired. 

His subjects then were those, a subject true 
^Presents in fafrest form to publig view ; 
of Church and State, of Law, with mighty strength 
Of words he siwke, in speech of mighty length : 
And now, into the vale of years declined, 

He.hides too little of the monarch-mind ; , 

Ho Jnndles anger by untimely jokes, 

\ Aiid opposition by contempt provokes ; 


Mirth he suppresses by his awful frown, 

And humble spirits, by disdain, keeps down ; 

Blamed by the mild, approved by the severe, 

The prudent fly him, and the valiant fear. 

For overbearing is his proud discourse, 

And overwhelming of his voice the force ; 

And overpowering is he when he shows 
What floats upon a mind that always overflows. 

This ready man at every meeting rose, 

Something to hint, determine, or propose ; 

And grew so fond of teaching, that he taught 
I Those who instruction needed not or sought : 

I Happy our hero, when he could excite 
Some thoughtless talker to the wordy fight : 

Let him a subject at his pleasure choose, 

Physic or Law, Religion or the Muse ; 

On all such themes he was prepared to shine, 
Physician, poet, lawyer, and divine. 

Hcinm'd in by some tough argument, home down 
By press of language and the awful frown, 
in vain for mercy shall the culprit plead ; 

His crime is past and sentence must proceed : 

Ah! suffering man, have patience, bear thy woes— 
For lo ! the clock — at ten the Justice goes. 

This powerful man, on business or to please 
A curious tgste, or weary grown of ease, • 

On a long journey travell'd many a mile 
Westward, and halted midway in our isle ; 

Ck>ntcnt to view a city large and fair, 

Though none had notice — what a man was there ! 

Silent two days, he then began to long 
Again to try a voice so loud and strong ; 

To give his favourite topics some new grace. 

And gain some glory in such distant place ; 

To reap some present pleasure, and to sow 
Seeds of fair fame, in afler-time to grow : 

Here will men say, We heard, at such an hour, 
The best of speakers — wonderful his power." 

Inquiry made, he found that day would meet 
A learned club, and in the very street ; 

Knowledge to gain and give, was the design ; 

To speak, to hearken, to debate, and dine : 

This pleased our traveller, for he felt his force 
In either way, to eat or to discourse. 

Nothing more easy than to gain access 
To men like these, with his polite address : 

So he succeeded, and first look'd around, 

To view his objects and to take his ground ; 

And therefore silent chose awhile to sit, 

Tjicn enter boldly by some lucky hit; 

Some observation keen or stroke severe. 

To cause some wonder or excite some fear. 

Now, dinner past, no longer he suppress'd 
His strong dislike to be a silent guest ; 

I Subjects and words were now at his command— 
When disappointment frown'd on all he plann'd : 
For, hark ! — he heard amazed, on every side, 

His church insulted and her priests beued ; 

The ItfWB reviled, the ruling power abused. 

The land derided, and its i^s excused 
I Ho heard and ponder’d, — What, to men so vile, 

I Should be his laij|^uage? For bis threat'ning style 
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They were loo many ; — if his speech were meek, 
They would despise such poor attempts to speak ; 
At other times with every word at will. 

He now sat lost, perplex'd, astonish'd, still. 

Here were Socinians, Deists, and indeed 
All who, as foes to England's church, agreed ; 

But still witli creeds unlike, and some without a 
creed: 

Here, too, fierce friends of liberty he saw, 

Who own'd no prince and who obey no law ; 
There were Reformers of each different sort. 

Foes to the laws, the priesthood, and the court ; 
Some on tlieir favourite plans alone intent. 

Some purely angry and malevolent : 

The rash were proud to blame their country's laws ; 
The vain, to seem supporters of a cause ; 

One call'd for change that he would dread to see ; 
Another sigh'd for Gallic liberty ! 

And numbers joining with the forward crew. 

For no one reason — but that numbers do. 

** How," said the Justice, “ can this trouble rise. 
This shame and pain, from creatures 1 despise ?'* 
And conscience answer'd — ** The prevailing cause 
Is thy delight in listening to applause ; 

Here, thou art seated with a tribe, who spurn 
Thy favourite themes, and into laughter turn 
Thy fears and wishes ; silent and obsepre, 

Thyself, shall thou the long harangue endure ; 

And learn, by feeling, what it is to force 
On thy unwilling frienda the long discourse : 

What though tliy thoughts be just, and these, it 
seems. 

Are traitors' projects, idiots' empty schemes? 

Yet, minds like bodies cramm'd, reject their food, 
Not will be forced and tortured for their good !" 

At length, a sharp, shrewd, sallow man arose, 
And begg'd he briefly might his mind disclose ; 

It was his duty, in these worst of times, 

T' inform the govern’d of their rulers' crimes 
This pleasant subject to attend, they each 
Prepared to lisilcn, and forbore to teach. 

Then voluble and fierce the wordy man 
Through a long chain of favourite horrors ran 
First, of the church, from whose enslaving power 
He was deliver'd, and he bless'd the hour ; 
^Bishops and deans, and prebendaries all," 

He said, ** were cattle fatt'ning in the stall ; 
Slothful and pursy, insolent and mean. 

Were every bishop, prebendary, dean. 

And wealthy rector ; curates, poorly paid. 

Were only dull ; — he would not them upbraid." 

From priests he turn'd to canons, creeds, and 
prayers, 

Rubrics and rules, and all bur church affairs ; 
Churches themselves, desk, pulpit, altar, all 
The Justice reverenced — and pronounced their fall 

Then from religion Hammond turn'd his view. 
To give our rulers the correction due ; 

Hot one wise action had these triflers plann'd; 
Thetn was, it seem'd, no wisdom in the lanff ; 

in tf fis patriot tribe, who meet at limes 
TVifaow the statesman's errors and his crimes. 


Now here was Justice Bolt compcll'd to sit, 

To hear the deist's scorn, the rebel's wit ; 

The fact mis-stated, the envenom'd lie, 

And staring, spell-faiound, made not one reply. 

Then were our laws abused — and with 'the Ikwi, 
All who prepare, defend, or judge a cause : ^ 

** Wc have no lawyer whom a man can trust," 
Proceeded Hammond — If the laws were jdst ; 

But they arc cdl ; 't is the savage state 
1$ only good, and ours sophisticate ! 

Sec ! the free creatures in their woods and plains. 
Where without laws each happy monarch reigns. 
King of himself— while we a number dread. 

By slaves commanded and by dunces led 
Oh, let the name with eitlier ^fate agree — 

Savage our own we 'll name, and civil theirs shall 
be." 

The silent Justice still astonish’d sate. 

And wonder'd much whom he was gazing at ; 
Twice he essay'd to speak — but in a cough ^ 
The faint, indignant, dying speech went off: 

“ But who is this ?" thought he — “ a demon vite. 
With wicked meaning and a vulgar style : 
Hammond they call him ; they can give the name 
Of man to devils. — Why am I so tame? 

Why crush I not tlie viper?" — Fear replied, 

** Watch him awhile, and let his strength be tried; 
He will l)c foil'd, if man ; but if his aid 
Be from beneath, 't is well to be afraid." 

“We are call'd free!" said Hammond*^* dole- 
ful times 

When rulers add their insult to their crinier; 

For should our scorn expose each powerful vice. 

It w'ould be libel, and wc pay the price." 

Thus with licentious words the man went on. 
Proving that liberty of speech was gone ; 

That all were slaves — nor had wc better chance 
For better times than as allies to France. 

Loud groan'd the stranger — Why, he must relate ; 
And own'd, “ In sorrow for his country's fete 
1“ Nay, she were safe," the ready man replied, 

I ** Might f>atriots rule her, and could rcasoners guide; 
When all to vote, to speak, to teach, are free, 
Whate'er their creeds or their opinions be ; 

When books of statutes are consumed in flames, 
And courts and copyholds are empty names ; 

Then will be times of joy — but ere they come, 
Havock, and war, and blood must be our doom." 

The man here paused — then loudly for reform 
He call'd, and hail'd the prospect of the storm ; 
The wholesome blast, the fertilizing flood — 

I Peahe gain'd by tumult, plenty bought with blood : 
Sharp means, he own'd ; but when the land's diseoso 
Asks cure complete, no med’eines are like these. 

Our Justice now, more led by fear than rag%. 
Saw it in vain with madness to engage ; 

With imps of darkness no man seeks to flght, 
Knaves to instruct, or set deceiver8«right : 

Then as the daring speech denounced tfiese woe 
Sick at the soul, the j^rieving guest arose ; 

Quick on the board liis ready cash he threw, , ' 
And from the demons to his closet flew : ' * 
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Thbre when secured, ho prayM with earnest zeal, | 
That all they wish’d these patriot-souls might feel ; 
^‘Let them to France, their darling country, haste, 
&nd all theycornforts of a Frenchman taste ; 

*\ct theni his safety, freedom, pleasure know, 
all their rulers on tlie land bestow ; 

at length dismiss’d by one unerring blow ; 
Not hack’d and hew’d by one afraid to strike, 

But shorn by that which shears all men alike ; 
-Nor, as in Britain, let them curse delay 
Of 4aw, but borne without a form away — 
Suspected, tried, condemn'd, and carted in a day ; 
Oh.! let them taste what they so much approve, 
^’liose strong fierce freedoms of the land they love.”* 
* Home *ckmc our ^»;ero, (o forget no more 
.The fear he felt and eser must deplore: 

'For though he quickly join’d his friends again, 
And could with decent force his themes maintain. 
Still it occurr’d that, in a luckless time. 

He fail’d to fight with heresy and crime ; 

It w as observed his words were not so strong, 

!Ris tones so powerful, his harangues so long, 

Asun old times — for he would often drop 
The lofty look, and of a sudden stop ; 

When conscience whisper’d, that*]ie once was still, 
And let the wicked triumph at their will ; 

And tliercfore now, when not a foe was near, 
lie had no right so valiant to appear. 

Some years had pass’d, and he perceived his fears 
Yield to the spirit of his earlier years — 

When at a meeting, with his friends beside, 

He saHV ah object that awaked his pride ; 

His shame, wrath, vengeance, indignation — all 
Man’seharshcr feelings did that eight recall. 


For lo ! beneath him fix’d, our man of law 
That lawless man the foe of order saw ; 

Once fear’d, now scorn’d : once dreaded, now ab- 
horr’d ; 

A wordy man, and evil every word : 

Again he gazed — ** It is,” said he, the same ; 
Cafight and secure : his master owes him shame:” 
So thought our hero, who each instant found 
His courage rising, from the numbers round. 


As when a felon has escaped and fled, 

So long, that law conceives the culprit dead , 

And back recaU’4 her myrmidons, intent 
On some new game, and with a stronger scent ; 
Till she beholds him in a place, where none 
Could have conceived the culprit would have gone ; 
There he sits upright in his scat, secure. 

As one whose conscience is correct and pure ; 

This rouses anger for the old offence. 

And scorn for all such seeming and pretence ; 

So on this Hammond look’d our hero bold, 
Rememb’ring well that vile offence of old ; * 

And now he saw the rebel dared t’ intrude 
Antony the pure, the loyal, and the good ; 
>Tbe,crime provol^ed his wrath, the folly stirr’d his 
blood: 


^*Tbe reader will perceive in theee aAd the preoedinf vereee 
nlusidoB to the ei^te of France, ai that countrr wu circom. 
•taaced tome* jean einee, rather than ai it appears to be in the 
preeent date,-^veral jean elapnng between the alarm of the 
lojal magiatrate on the occaaion now related, and a subeeqiunt 
eveps that farther illuetratei the remark with which the narra- 


Nor wonder was it if so strange a sight 
Caused joy with vengeance, terror with delight ; 
Terror like this a tiger might create, 

A joy like that to see his captive state. 

At once to know his force and then decree his fate. 

Hammond, much praised by numerous friends, 
was come 

To read his lectures, so admired at home ; 

Historic lectures, where he loved to mix 
His free plain hints on modern politics ; 

Here, he had heard, that numbers had design, 
Their business finish’d, to sit down and dine ; 

This gave him pleasure, for he judged it right 
To show by* day, that he could speak by night 
Rash the design — (or he perceived, too late. 

Not one approving friend beside him sate; 

7'lie greater number, whom he traced around. 
Were men in black, and he conceived they frown’d. 
** 1 will not speak,” he thought ; no pearls of mine 
Shall be presented to this herd of swine 1” 

Not this avail’d him, when he cast his eye 
On Justice Bolt; he could not fight, nor fly : 

He saw a man to whom he gave the pain, 

Which now he felt must be return'd again; 

His conscience told him with what keen delight 
He, at that time, enjoy’d a stranger’s fright ; 

That stranger now befriended — he alone. 

For all histinsuU, friendless, to atone ; * 

Now he could feel it cruel that a heart 
Should be distress’d, and none to take its part ; 

“ Though one by one,” said Pride, “ I would defy 
Much greater men, yet meeting every eye, 

I do confess a fear — but he will pass me by.” 

Vain hope ! the Justice saw the foe’s distress. 
With exultation he could not suppress ; 

! He felt the fish was hook’d — and so forbore. 

In playful spite, to draw it to the shore. 

Hammond look’d round again ; but none were near, 
With friendly smile, to still his growing fear ; 

I But all above him seem’d a solemn row 
Of priests and deacons, so they ^eem’d below : 

He wonder’d who his right-hand man might be — 
Vicar of Holt cum Uppingham was he ; 

And who the man of that dark frown possess’d— 
Rector of Bradley and of Barton-west ; 

“ A pluralist,’’ he growl’d — but check’d the word, 
Thai warfare might not, by his zeal, be stirr’d. 

But now began the man above to show 
Fierce looks and threat’nings to the man below; 
Who had some thoughts his |)cace by dight to seek— 
But how then lecture, if he dared not speak ! — 

• Now ns the Justice for the war prepared, 

He seem’d just then to question if he dared ; 

” He may resist, although his power be small, 

And growing desperate may defy us all ; 

One dog attack, and he prepares for flight— 
Resist another, and he strives to bite ; 

Nor can 1 say, if this rebellious cur 
Will fly for safety, or will scorn to stir.” 

Alarm'd by this, he lash’d his soul to rage, 

Burn’d with strong shame and hurried to engage* 

As a male turkey straggling on the gi%!en, 
When by fierce harriers, terriers, mongrels 
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He feels the insult of the noisy train, 

And skulks aside, though moved by much disdain ; 
But when that turkey, at his own barn-door, 

Sees one poor straying puppy and no more, 

(A foolish pappy who had Icfl the pack. 
Thoughtless what foe was threat’ning at his back,) 
He moves about, as ship prepared^o sail, 

He hoists his proud rotundity of tail. 

The halflscal'd eyes and changeful neck he shows. 
Where, in its quick'ning colours, vengeance glows ; 
From red to blue the pendent wattles turn, 

Blue mixM with red, as matches when they burn; 
And thus th* intruding snarler to oppose. 

Urged by enkindling W^ath, he gobbling goes. i 
' , I 

So look'd our hero in his wrath, his cheeks 
Flush'd with fresh fires and glow'd in tingling 
streaks ; 

His breath by passion's force awhile restrain'd, 
Like a stopp'd current, greater force regain'd ; 

So spoke, so look'd he, every eye and car | 

Were fix'd to view him, or were turn'd to hear. 

“ My friends, you know me, you can witness all, 
How urged by passion, I restrain my gall ; 

And every motive to revenge withstand — 

Save when I hear abused my native land. 

** Is it not known, agreed, confirm'd, confess'd, 
Thdt of all people, we arc govern'd baik ? 

We have the force of monarchies ; are free, 

As the most proud republicans can he ; 

And have those prudent counsels that arise 
In grave and cautious aristocracies ; 

And live there those, in such all-glorious state. 
Traitors protected in the land they hate 7 
Rebels, still warring with the laws that give 
To them subsistence? — Yes, such wretches live. 

** Ours is a church reform'd, and now no more 
Is aught for man to mend or to restore ; 

T is pure in doctrines, 't is correct in creeds, 

Has nought redundant, and it nothing needs ; 

No evil is therein — no wrinkle, spot, 

Stain, blame, or blemish : — I affirm there 's not. 

** All this you know — now mark what once befell, 
With g^ief I bore it, and with shame 1 tell ; 

I was entrapp'd — ^yes, so it came to pass, 

'Mid heathen rebels, a tumultuous class ; 

Each to his country bore a hellish mind. 

Each like his neighbour was of cursed kind ; 

The land that nuraed them they blasphemed ; the 
laws. 

Their sovereign’s glory, and their country's cause ; 
And who their mouths, their master-fiend, and who 
Rebellion’s oracle 7 You, caitiff, you !" 

He spoke, and standing stretch'd his mighty arm. 
And fix'd the man of words, as by a charm. 

** How raved that railcr ! Sore some hellish power 
Restrain'd my tongue in that delirious hour. 

Or 1 hod hurl'd the shame and vengeance due 
On him, ^e guide of that infuriate crew*; 

But to mine eyes such dreadful k)Qks appear’d, 
Sq^ mingled yell of lying words I heard, * 

Th^t conceived around were demons all, 

And till 1 fled the house, I fear'd its fUl. 


** Oh ! could our country from our coasts ekpet 
Such foes ! to nourish those who wish her well : 
This her mild laws forbid, but we may still 
From us eject them by our sovereign will ; 

This let us do." — He said, and then \)egan Jif- 
A gentler feeling for the silent man ; * 

Ev'n in our hero's mighty soul arose t 

A touch of pity for experienced woes ; 

But this was transient, and with angry eye 
He sternly Icok'^d, and paused for a reply. • - 

'T was then the man of many wurds would 
speak — 

But, in his trial, had them all to seek : 

To find a friend he look'd the circle round, 

But joy or scorn in every ^ture found ; 

He sipp'd his wine, but in {nose times of dread 
Wine only adds confusion to the head ; 

In doubt he reason'd with himself—" And how 
Harangue at night, if I be silent now 7 
From pride and praise received, he sought to draw 
Courage to speak, but still remain'd the awe ^ 
One moment rose he with a forced disdain, * 

And thep abash'd, sunk sadly down again ; 

While in our hero's glance he seem'd to read, 

" Slave and insul’gent ! what hast thou to plead 7*’— 

By desperation urged, he now began : 

“ I seek no favour — ^I — the Rights of Man ! 

Claim ; and I — nay ! — but give me leave — and I 
Insist — a man — that is — and in reply, 

I speak." Alas ! each new attempt was vain : 

Confused he stood, he sate, he rose again ; 

At length he growl'd defiance, sought the^oor. 
Cursed the whole synod, and was seen no more. 

" Laud we," said Justice Bolt, " the Powers above ; 
Thus could our speech the sturdiest foe remove." 
Exulting now he gain'd new strength of fame. 
And lost all feelings of defeat and shame. 

" He dared not strive, you witness’d — dared not 
lift 

His voice, nor drive at his accursed drift : 

So all shall tremble, wretches who oppose <' 

Our church or state — thus be it to our foes." 

He spoke, and, seated with his former air. 
Look'd his full self^ and fill'd his ample chair ; 
Took one full bumper to each favourite cause, 

And dwelt all night bn politics and laws, 

I With high applauding voice, that gain'd him high 
applause. 


TALE II. 


THE FARTING HOUR. 

1 did not taka mr leava of him. bat bad 
Hoatprettfthingitoaaf : eca I eooid taU b» 

How I would think of him. at cafkain hottiii 

Such Ihoughta and aucb or are I coaM 

Give him that parting kiaa, which 1 had aat ^ 

Ralwixi two eharming worda— cornea in tof fethar— 

CymMUoOt act i, aoann 4. 
Grief bath chasgad me ainca fon anw mo Isst. 

And csrafttl honn with Hare's daferared hand 
*' Have written ttranga dafeaturaa o'er mg fkM. 

Craiedh of JBrrsrs, ant V. seadi 1. 

or 
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Oh ! if thou be the lame Egean, ipeak. 

And apeak unto the aamo Emilia. 

OmedM of Errort, aet t. aeene 5. 


I lan it through, ev*n from mj boyish days 
To the sotf moment that she bade me teli it : * 

V^^reln 1 ipake uf moat diaaatroua chances, 
ft^noving accidents, by flood, and field ; 

being taken by th* insolent foe 
Andasold to slavery. 

Othallot aet i, aeene 3. 


An old man. broken with the storms of %te, 
jSrtoma to lay his weary bones among you ; 

Give him a little earth fur charity. 

JJimrjf Fill aet io. scene % 


•MmuTELT trace man t^fe^ year after year, 
Through all hie days l^all his deeds appear, 

And then, though some may in that life be strange, 
'Yet there appears no vast nor sudden change : 

The links that bind those various deeds are seen, 
And no mysterious void is left between. 

let these binding links be all destroy'd. 

All that through years he suffer'd or enjoy'd ; 

Let that vast gap be made, and then behtfld— 

This was the youth, and he is thus when old ; 
Then we at once the work of Time survey. 

And in an instant see a life's decay ; 

Fain mix’d with pity in our bosoms rise. 

And sorrow takes new sadness from sui^rise. 

Beneath yon tree, observe an ancient pair— 

A sleeping man ; a woman in her chair, 

Watchftig his looks with kind and pensive air ; 

No wife, por sister she, nor is the name 
Nor kifidred of this friendly pair the same ; 

Yet so allied are they, that few can feel 
Her constant, warm, unwearied, anxious zeal ; 
Their years and woes, although they long have 
loved, 

Keep their good name and conduct unreproved; 
Thus life's small comforts they together share, 
And while life lingers for the grave prepare. 

No other subjects on their spirits press. 

Nor gain such int'rest as the past distress ; 
Grievous events that from the mem'ry drive 
Life's common cares, and those alone survive. 

Mix with each thought, in every action share, 
Darken each dream, and blend with every prayer. 


To David Booth, his fourth and last-bom boy, 
Allen his name, was more than common joy ; 

^ And as the child grew up, there seem'd in him 
A more than common life in every limb ; 

A strong and handsome stripling he became, 
And the gay spirit answek'd to the frame ; 

A lighter, happier lad was never seen, ' ^ 
For ever easy, cheerful, or serene ; 

His early love he fix’d upon a fair 

.And gentle maid — ^they were a handsome pair. 

• • 


They at an infimteohool together play'd, 
s, Where the feundation of their ]pve was laid ; 
'The<boy»h champion would his choice attend 
In every sporC in every fray defend. 

As prospects open'd and as life advanced, 
Thejiwalk'd together, the^ together danced ; 
occasions, from their early years, 
f^bpybaix^d their joys and sorrows, hopes and fears 
13 T 


Each heart was anxious, till it could impart 
Its daily feelings to its kindred heart ; 

As years increased, unnumber'd petty wars 
Broke out between them ; jealousies and jars ; 
Causeless indeed, and follow'd by a peace, 

That gave to love— growth, vigour, and increase. 
Whilst ^et a boy, when other minds are void. 
Domestic thoughts young Allen's hours employ'd ; 
Judith in gaining hearts hud no concern. 

Rather intent the matron’s part to learn ; 

Thus early prudent and sedate they grew. 

While lovers, thoughtful— and though children, 
true. 

To either parents not a day appear'd. 

When with this love they might have interfered : 
Childish at first, they cared not to restrain ; 

And strong at last, they saw restriction vain ; 

Nor knew they when that passion to reprove— 
Now idle fondness, now resistless love. 

So while the waters rise, the children tread 
On the broad estuary's sandy bed ; 

But soon the channel fills, from side to side 
Comes danger rolling with the deep'ning tide ; 

Yet none who saw the rapid current flow 
Could the first instant of that danger know. 

The lovers waited till the time should come 
When they together could possess a home : * 

In either house were men and maids unwed, 

Hopes to be soothed, and tempers to be led. 

Then Allen's mother of his favourite maid 
Spoke from the feelings of a mind afraid : 

^ Dress and amusements were her sole employ," 
She said — “ entangling her deluded boy 
And yet, in truth, a mother's jealous love 
Had much imagined and could little prove ; 

Judith had beauty — and if vain, was kind, 
Discreet, and mild, and had a serious mind. 

Dull was their prospect— when the lovers met. 
They said, we must not — dare not venture yet ; 

“ Oh ’. could I labour for thee,” Allen cried, 

Why should our friends be thus dfssatisfied 7 
On my own arm 1 could depend, but they 
Still urge obedience — must 1 yet obey 7" 

Poor Judith felt the grief, but grieving begg’d delay. 

At length a prospect came that seem'd to smile. 
And faintly woo them, from a Western Isle ; 

A kinsman there a widow’s hand had gain'd, 

** Was old, was rich, and childless yet remain'd ; 
Would some young Booth to his affairs attend, 

And wait awhile, he might expect a friend."" 

The elder brothers, who were not in love, 

Fear'd the false seas, unwilling to remove ; 

But the young Allen, an enamour'd boy. 

Eager an independence to enjoy. 

Would through all perils seex it, — by the sea,— • 
Through labour, dan^r, pun, or slavery* 

The feithftil Judith his design approved. 

For both were sanguine, they were young and fanved. 
The mother's slow consent was then obtain'd I 
The time arrived, to part alone remain'd : 

All things prepared, on the expected day 
Was seen the vessel anchor'd in the bay* 

From her would seamen in the evening tome, 

; To take th’ advent’rous Alleq firom bis homo ; 
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With his own friends the final day he pass'd, I 
And every painful hour, except the last. 

The grieving father urged the cheerful glass, 

To make the moments with less sorrow pass ; 
Intent the mother look'd upon her son, 

And wish'd th* assent withdrawn, the deed undone ; 
The younger sister, as he took his way. 

Hung on his coat, and begg'd for more delay : 

But his own Judith call'd him to the shore. 

Whom he must meet, for they might meet no 
more : — 

And there he found her — faithful, mournful, true. 
Weeping and waiting for a last adieu ! 

The ebbing tide had left the sand, and there 
Moved with slow steps the melancholy pair : 

Sweet were the painful moments — but how sweet, 
And without pain, when they again should meet ! 
Now either spoke, as hope and fear impress'd 
Each their alternate triumph in the breast 

Distance alarm'd the maid — she cried, “'Tis 
far !" 

And danger too — it is a time of war : 

Then in those countries are diseases strange. 

And women gay, and men are prone to change ; 
What then may happen in a year, when things 
Of vast importance every moment brings ! 

But hark ! an oar !” she cried, yet none appear'd — 
*T was love's mistake, wdio fancied what it fear'd ; 
And she continued — ** Do, my Allen, Iceep 
Thy heart from evil, let thy passions sleep ; 

Believe it good, nay glorious, to prevail. 

And stand in safety where so many fail ; 

And do not, Allen, or for shame, or pride. 

Thy faith abjure, or thy professions hide ; 

Can I believe /lis love will lasting prove. 

Who has no rcv'rcnce for the God I love ? 

I know thee well ! how good thou art and kind ; 
But strong the passions that invade thy mind. — 
Now, what to me hath Allen to commend 
“ Upon my mother," said the youth, “ attend ; 
Forget her spleen, and in my place appear ; 

Her love to me will make my Judith dear : 

Oft I shall think Xsuch comfort lovers seek). 

Who speaks of me, and fancy what they speak ; 
Then write on all occasions, always dwell 
On hope's fair prospects, and be kind and well, 
And ever choose the fondest, tenderest style." 

She answer'd, “ No," but answer'd with a smile. 

** And now, my Judith, at so sad a time. 

Forgive my fear, and call it not my crime; 

When with our youthful neighbours 't is thy chance 
To meet in walks, the visit, or the dance, 

When every lad would on my lass attend. 

Choose not a smooth designer for a friend ; 

That fawning Philip ! — nay be not severe, 

A rival's hope must cause a lover's fear." 

Displeased she felt, and might in her reply 
Have mix'd some anger, but the boat was nigh. 
Now truly heard ! — it soon was full in sight ; — 
Now the sad farewell, and the long good-night ; 
For, see ! — his friends come hast'ning to the beach. 
And now the gunwale is within the reach ; 

“ Adieu ! — farewell f—remember !"— and what more 
Afllection taught, was utter'd from the shored! 

Bat Judith left them with a heavy heart. 

Took a Ikst view, and went to weep apart ! 


^ And now his friends went slowly from the place, 
Where she stood still the dashing oar to trace, , ^ 
Till all were silent ! — for the youth she pray’dj . ^ • 
And softly then return'd the,weepix\g maid. J 

They parted, thuS by hope and fortune led, ^ 

And Judith's hours in pensive pleasure fl&lr / ^ 

But when return'd the youth ! — the youth no more * 
Return'd exulting to his native shore ; * . 

But forty years were past, and then there camo ^ " 
A worn-out tian with wither'd limbs and Ifyne, 

His mind oppress'd with woes, and befil with age 
his frame : 

Yes ! old and grieved, and trembling with decay, 
Was Allen landing in his native bay. 

Willing his breathless <brin«*iihould blend with kijs '* 
dred clay. ^ 

In an autumnal eve he left the beach, 

In such an eve he chanced the port to reach : 

He was alone ; he press'd the very place 
Of the sad parting, of the last embrace: 

There stood his parents, there retired the ma^,M!. 

So fond, so tender, and so much afraid ; 

And on^hat spot, through m.iny a year, his liiind 
Turn'd mournful back, half sinking, half resign'd. 

No one was present ; of its crew bereft, 

A single boat was in the billows left ; 

Sent ftom some anchor'd vessel in the bay, 

At the returning tide to sail away : 

O'er the black stem the moonlight softly play'd, 

The loosen'd foresail flapping in the shade ; 

All silent else on shore ; but from the tow^i ‘ 

A drowsy peal of distant bells came down : 

From the tall houses here and there, a If^rl^t 
! Served some confused remembrance to excite : 
“There," he observed, and new emotions felt, 

“ Was my first home — and yonder Judith dwelt; 
Dead ! dead arc all ! I long — I fear to know,” 

He said, and walk’d impatient, and yet slow. 

I Sudden there broke upon his grief a noise 
Of merry tumult and of vulgar joys: * 

Seamen returning to their ship, were come. 

With idle numbers straying from their home; 

Allen among them mix'd, and in the old 
Strove some familiar features to behold ; 

While fanc^ aided memory: — “ Man ! what cheer?" 

A sailor cried ; “ Art Ihoii at anchor here ?” 

Faintly he answer'd, and then tried to trace 
Some youthful features in Some oged face : 

A swarthy matron he beheld, and thought 

She might unfold the very truths he sought: 7 

Confused and trembling, he the dame address'd : 

“ The Booths I yet live they ?" pausing and op- 
press'd ; 

Then spake again : — “ Is there no ancient man, 
David his name 7 — assist me, if you can.— 
Flemmings there were— and Judith, doth she live 7" 
The woman gazed, nor could an answer give ; 

Yet wond'ring sto^, and all were silent by, 

Feeling a strange and solemn sympathy. 

The woman musiiag said — “ She knew full well 
Where the old people came at last ^ dwell ; ' 

They had a married daughter and a soft, 

But they were dead, and now remain'd not one." 

' “Yes," said an elder, who had paused inten^* 

On days long past, “ there was a sad event 
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One of these Booths — it was my mother's tale — 
fi^re left his lass, I know not where to sail : 
b saw their parting, and observed the pain ; 

\ never came th* unhappy man again 
» -l^^iOiship ^as captured" — Aften meekly said, 

** AVd)i»lhat became of the forsaken maid?" 

The' «&oman answer'd : ** 1 remember now. 

She used*to tell the lasses of her vow. 

And .of her lover's loss, and •! have seen 
7'he hearts grow sad where she has been ; 

Yet in her grief she married, and was made 
Slave to a wretch, whom meekly she obey’d 
And early buried — but I know no more. 

And hark ! ,our friends are hast'ning to the shore." 

Allen soon found a Ic^ing in the town. 

And walk'd a man unnoticed up and down. 

This house, and this he knew, and thought a face 
He sometimes could among a number trace : 

Of names remember'd there remain'd a few, 

Hvt <1^ no favourites, and the rest were new : 

A merchant’s wealth, when Allen went to sea. 
Was Reckon’d boundless. — Could he living^ be 7 
Or lived his son 7 for one he had, the heir 
To a vast business, and a fortune fair. 

No I but that heir’s poor widow, from her shed. 
With crutches went to take her dole of bread : 
There was a friend whom he had left a hoy. 

With hope to sail the master of a hoy ; 

Him, after many a stormy day, he found 
W ith his great w ish, his life's whole purpose crown’d. 
This hdj's proud captain look'd in Allen's face, — 
" Yours i£^ my friend,” said he, ** a woful case ; 
Wc caMiot all succeed ; I now command 
The Betsy sloop, and am not much at land ; 

But when wc meet, you shall your story tell 
Of foreign parts — 1 bid you now farewell I” 

Allen so long had left his native shore, 

He saw but few whom he had seen before : 

The older people, as they met him, cast 
A pitying look, oft speaking as they pass'd — 

** The man is Allen Booth, and it appears 
He dwelt among us in his early years ; 

We see the name engraved upon the stones. 

Where this poor wanderer means to lay his bones." 
Thus where he lived and loved — unhappy change ! — 
He seems a stranger, and finds all are strange. 

But now a widow, in a village near. 

Chanced of the melancholy man to hear ; 

Old as she was, to Judith's bosom came 
Some strong emotions at the well-known name ; 
He was her much-loved Allen, she had stay’d 
Ten troubled years, a sad afBicted maid ; 

Then wgg^kiT^edded, of his death assured, * 
And lAuch of mis’ry in her lot endured : 

Her husband died ; her children sought their bread 
In vajiouB places, ^d to her were dead. 

The once fond lovers met ; not grief nor age, 
Sickness or pain, their hearts coyld disengage ; 
Each had immediate confidence ; a friend 
Both now beheld, on whom they might depend : 

” Now is there one to whom I can express 
My nature’s weakness and my soul’s distress." 
ABsoi look’d up, and with impatient heart — * 

me not lose thee — ^never let us part : 


So Heaven this comfort to my sufferings give. 

It is not all distress to think and live.’* 

Thus Allen spoke— for time had not removed 
The charms attach'd to one so fondly loved ; 

Who with more health, the mistress of their cot, 
Labours to soothe the evils of his lot. 

To her, to her alone, his various fate. 

At various times, 'tie comfort to relate ; 

And yet his sorrow— she too loves to hear 
What wrings her bosom, and compels the tear. 

First he related how he left the shore. 

Alarm'd with fears that they should meet no more : 
Then, ere the ship had reach'd her purposed course, 
They met and yielded to the Spanish force ; 

Then cross th’ Atlantic seas they bore their prey. 
Who grieving landed from their sultry bay ; 

And marching many a burning league, he found 
Himself a slave upon a miner’s ground : 

There a good priest his native language spoke. 
And gave some ease to his tormenting yoke ; 
Kindly advanced him in his master's grace. 

And he was station'd in an easier place : 

There, hopeless ever to escape the land. 

He to a Spanish maiden gave his hand ; 

In cottage shelter'd from the blaze of day 
He saw his happy infants round him play ; 

Where summer shadows, made by lofty trees. 
Waved o'er bis seat, and soothed his reveries;# 
E'en then he thought of England, nor could sigh. 
But his fond Isabel demanded, “ Why ?" 

Grieved by the story, she the sigh repaid. 

And wept in pity for the English maid : 

Thus twenty years were pass'd, and pass'd his views 
Of future bliss, for he had wealth to lose : 

His friend now dead, some foe had dared to paint 
** His faith as tainted : he his spouse would taint; 
Make all his children infidels, and found 
An English heresy on Christian ground." 

** Whilst I was poor," said Allen, *’ none would 
care 

What my poor notions of religion were ; 

None ask'd me whom I worshiped, 4iow I pray’d. 
If due obedience to the laws were paid : 

My good adviser taught me to be still. 

Nor to make converts had I power or will. 

1 preach’d no foreign doctrine to my wife. 

And never mention'd Luther in my life ; 

I, all they said, say what they would, allow’d. 

And when the fathers bade me bow, I bow’d : 
Their forms I follow'd, whether well or sick. 

And was a most obedient Catholic. 

But 1 had money, and these pastors found 
My notions vague, heretical, unsound : 

A* wicked book they seized ,* the very Turk 
Could not have read a more pernicious work; 

To me pernicious, who if it were good 
Or evil question’d not, nor understm : 

Oh ! had I little but the book possess’d, 

I might have read it, and enjoy'd my rest" 

Alas ! poor Allen, through his wealth was seen 
Crimes that by poverty conceal'd had been : 

Faults that in dusty pictures rest unknown 
Are iif an instant through the vamisb shown. 

He told their cruel mercy ; how at last/ 

In Christian kindness for the perits past. 
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They spared his forfeit life, but bade him fly. 

Or for his crime and contumacy die ; 
fly from all scenes, all objects of delight : 

His wile, his children, weeping in his sigh^ 

All urging him to flee, he fled, and cursed his flight. 

He next related how he found a way, 

Guileless and grievjng, to Cainpcachy foy : 

Tiiere in the woods he wrought, and there, among 
Some lab*ring seamen, heard his native tongue : 
The sound, one moment, broke upon his pain 
With joyful force ; he long'd to hear again : 

Again he heard ; he seized an offer'd hand, 

** And when beheld you last our native land ?" 

He cried, “ and in what county ? quickly say”— 
The seamen answer'd— strangers all were tliey; 
One only at his native port had been ; 

He, landing once, the quay and church had seen. 
For that esteem'd ; but nothing more he knew. 
Still more to know, would Allen join the crew. 

Sail where they sail'd, and, many a peril past. 
They at his kinsman's isle their anchor cast ; 

But him they found not, nor could one relate 
Aught of his will, his wish, or his estate. 

This |-rieved not Allen ; then again he sail'd 
For England's coast, again his fate prevail'd : 

War raged, and he, an active man and strong. 

Was soon impress'd, and served his country long. 
By arious shores he pass'd, on various seas. 

Never so happy as when void of ease. — 

And then he told how in a calm distress'd, 

Day ailer day his soul was sick of rest ; I 

When, as a log upon the deep they stood, | 

Then roved his spirit to the inland wood ; 

Till, while awake, he dream'd, that on the seas 
Were his loved home, the hill, the stream, the trees : 
He gazed, he pointed to the scenes : — ** There stand 
My wife, my children, 'tis my lovely land; 

See ! there my dwelling — oh ! delicious scene 
Of my best life — unhand me — are ye men ?” 

And thus the frenzy ruled him, till the wind 
Brush'd the fj^pd pictures from the stagnant mind. 

He told of bloody fights, and how at length 
The rage of battle gave his spirits strength : 

’T was in the Indian seas his limb he lost. 

And he was left half-dead upon the coast ; 

But living gain'd 'mid rich aspiring men, 

A fair subsistence by his ready pen. 

** Thus,” he continued, ” pass'd unvaried years, 
Without events producing hopes or fears.” 
Augmented pay procured him decent wealth. 

But years advancing undermined his health ; 

Then oft-times in delightful dream he flew 
To England's shore, and scenes his childhood knew: 
He saw his parents, saw his fkv'rite maid. 

No feature wrinkled, not a charm decay'd ; 

And thus excited, in his bosom rose 
A wish so strong, it baffled his repose ; 

Anxious he felt on English earth to lie ; 

To view his native soil, and there to die. 

Hvthen described the gloom, the dread he found. 
When first he landed, on the chosen ground) 

Where undefined was all be hoped and fear'd. 

And bov^ confused and troubled all appear'd ; 


His thoughts in past and present scenes employ'd, 
All views in future blighted and destroy'd : 

His were a medley of bewild'ring themes, f ' 
Sad as realities, and wild as dreams. 

Here his relation closes, but his mind ; 

Flics back again some resting-ploce to findjl*^* 

Thus silent, musing through the day, he see^' 

His children sporting by those lofly trees. 

Their mother singing in the shady scene. 

Where the fresh springs burst o'er . *h».>lively 
green ; — 

So strong his eager fancy, he affrights 

The faithful widow by its powerful flights ; ' • 

For what disturbs him he aloud will tell, 

And cry — “ 'Tis she, n!y v^te ! my Isabel ! ^ " 

Where are my children — Judith grieves to hear 
How the soul works in sorrows so severe ; 

Assiduous all his wishes to attend. 

Deprived of much, he yet may boast a friend ; 
Watch'd by her care, in sleep, his spirit takes 
Its flight, and watchful finds her when he wttkes*.^ 

'T is now her office ; her attention see ! 

While her friend sleeps beneath that shading tree. 
Careful she guards him from the glowing heat. 

And pensive muses at her Allen's fccL 

And where is he ? Ah ! doubtless in those scenes 
Of his best days, amid the vivid greens, 

Fresh with unnumber'd rills, where cv'ry gale 
Breathes the rich fragrance of the ncighb'ring vale'; 
Smiles not his wife, and listens as there cemes • 
The night-bird's music from the thick'ning glooms ? 
And as he sits with all these treasures high, 

Blaze not with fairy light the phosplior-fly. 

When like a sparkling gem it wheels illumined by 7 
This is the joy that now so plainly speaks 
In the warm transient flushing of his cheeks ; 

For he is list'ning to the fancied noise 
Of his own children, eager in their joys : 

All this he feels, a dream's delusive bliss 
Gives the expression, and the glow like this. 

And now his Judith lays her knitting by. 

These strong emotions in her friend to spy ; 

For she can fully of their nature deem— 

But sec ! he breaks the long-protracted theme. 

And wakes and cries — My God ! 't was but a 
dream.” 


TALE III. 


« THE GENTLEMAN 
Pnuie theOp 

And weigh thy value with an even hand : 

If thou beeit rated by thy e^imation, , 

Thou dost deserve enough. 

Merchant ef Koiiee. act ii, scene 7. 

Becouse 1 will not do them wrong to mistrust any, I will do 
myself the right to trust none : and the fine ^ (far which 1 mof 
go the finer), 1 will live a bachelor. 

Much Jldo about Moihing, act I, scene 3. 

Throw physic to thedogs, I Ml none of it. 

Macbetht act v, scene 3. 
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Bil promiiea are, aa ho then wai, mighty ; 

And bia performance, aa he now la, noihinx. 

Henry VIIJ, aci iv, scene 3. 


'fiiv a farmer, whom the farmers nil, 

Who Qwelt around, the Gentleman would call ; 
Whether ,in pure humility or pride, 

• They only knew, and they v^ould not decide. 

tar di£rent he from that dull plodding tribe, 
Whom it was his amusement to describe ; 

Creatures no more enliven'd than a clod, 

.jput .treading still as their dull fathers trod ; 
WK(^ived \f\ times when not a man had seen 
•-€fc»iTi sown by drill, or ‘JiresHi’d by a machine : 

He was of those whose Ikill assigns the prize 
For creatures fed in pens, and stalls, and sties ; 

^nd who, in places where improvers meet, 

To fill the land with fatness, had a scat ; 

Who in large mansions live like petty kings, 

^nd ppcak of farms but aa amusing things ; 

Who plans encourage, and who journals keep, 

And talk with lords about a breed of shcqfi. 

Two arc the species in this genus known ; 

One, who is rich in his profession grown. 

Who yearly finds his ample stores increase. 

From fortune's favours and a favouring lease ; 

Who rides his hunter, w^ho his house addrns ; 

Who drinks his wine, and his disbursements scorns ; 
Who freely lives, and loves to show he can — 

This is ihe farmer made the gentleman. 

The 8e(V3nd species from the world is sent, 

' Tired \fith its strife, or with his wealth content ; 

In books and men beyond the former read, 

To farming solely by a pfission led. 

Or by a fdsliiun : curious in his land ; 

Now planning much, now changing what he 
plann'd ; 

Pleased by each trial, not by fiiilurcs vex’d, 

And* ever certain to succeed the next ; 

Quick to resolve, and easy to persuade — 

This is the gentleman a farmer made. 

Gwyn was of these ; he from the world withdrew 
Early in life, his reasons known to few ; 

Some disappointment said, sonic pure good sense, 
The love of land, the press of indolence ; 

His fortune known, and coining to retire. 

If not a farmer, men had call'd him ’squire. 

Forty and five his years, no child or wife 
Cross'd the still tenour of his chosen life ; 

Much land he purchased, jilanted far around, 

And let some portions of superfluous ground 
To fariner^jiaar him, not displeased to say, • 

“ MjH^ff&nts," nor “ our worthy landlord," they. 

. Fix’d in his farm, he soon display’d his skill 
In sitialUboncd latnbs, the horse-hoe, and the drill ; 
From these he rose to themes of nobler kind, 

And show’d the riches of a fertslc mind ; 

To all around ^icir visits he repaid, 

And thus liis mansion and himself display’d. 

His rooms were stately, rather fine than neat, 

And^ guests politely call’d his house a seal; • 
At^Drach expense was each apartment graced, 

Hi» taste was gorgeou9,j!>ut it still was taste; 
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In full festoons the crimson curtains fell. 

The sofas rose in bold clastic swell ; 

Mirrors in gilded frames display'd the tints 
Of glowing carpets and of colour'd prints ; 

The weary eye saw every object shine. 

And all was costly, fanciful, and fine. 

As with his friends he pass'd the social hours. 

His generous spirit scorn'd to hide its powers ; 
Powers unexfiectcd, for his eye and air 
Gave no sure signs that eloquence was there ; 

Oil he began with sudden fire and force, 

As loth to lose occasion for discourse ; 

Some, 't is observed, who feci a wish to speak. 

Will a due place for introduction seek ; 

On to their purpose step by step they steal. 

And all their way, by certain signals, feel ; 

Others plunge in at once, and never heed 
Whose turn they take, whose purpose they impede ; 
Resolved to shine, they hasten to begin. 

Of ending thoughtless — and of these was Gwyn. 
And tlius he spake — 

“ It grieves me to the soul 
To see how man submits to man's control ; 

How overpower'd and shackled minds are led 
In vulgar tracks, and to submission bred ; 

The coward never on himself relics. 

But to an etmal for assistance fiics ; ^ 

Man yields ib custom as he bows to fate, 

In all things ruled — mind, body, and estate ; 

In pain, in sickness, we for cure apply 
To them we know not, and wc know not why ; 

But that the creature has some jargon read, 

And got some Scotchman’s system in his head ; 
Some grave impostor, who will health insure, 

Long os your patience or your wealth endure ; 

But mark them well, the pale and sickly crew. 
They have not health, and can they give it you? 
These solemn cheats their various methods choose ; 
A system fires them, as a bard his muse : 

Hence wordy wars arise ; the learn'd divide, 

And groaning patients curse each erring guide. 

• 

“ Next, our affairs are govern’d, buy or sell. 
Upon the deed the law must fix its spell ; 

Whether wc hire or let, we must have still 
The dubious aid of an attorney's skill ; 

They lake a part in every man's affairs, 

And in all business some concern is theirs ; 
Because mankind in ways prescribed are found, 
Inkc flocks that follow on a beaten ground. 

Each abject nature in the way proceeds, 

That now to shearing, now to slaughter leads. 

Should you offend, though meaning no ofibnee. 
You have no safety in your innocence ; 

The statute broken then is placed in view. 

And men must pay for crimes they never knew : 
Who would by law regain his plunder’d store. 
Would pick up fallen incrc'ry from the floor ; 

If he pursue it, here and there it slides ; 

He would collect it, but it more divides ; 

This part and this he stops, but still in yain, 

It slips aside, and breaks in parts again ; 

Till, offer time and pains, and care and cost, 

He finds his labour and his object lost 

“ But most it grieves me (friends alone are round) 
To see a man i^ priestly fetters bound : 
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Guides to the soul, these friends of Heaven contrive, 
Long as man lives, to keep his fears alive ; 

Soon as an infant breathes, their rites begin ; 
lYho knows not sinning, must be freed from sin ; 
Who needs no bond, must yet engage in vows ; 
Who has no judgment, must a creed espouse : 
Advanced in life, our boys are bound by rules. 

Are catechised in churches, cloisters, schools, 
And train'd in thraldom to be fit for tools : 

The youtli grown up, he now a partner needs. 

And lo ! a priest, as soon as he succeeds. 

What man of sense can marriage-rites approve? 
What man of spirit can be bound to love ? 

Forced to be kind ! compell’d to be sincere 1 
Do chains and fetters make companions dear ? 
Pris’ncrs indeed we bind ; but though the bond 
May keep them safe, it docs not make them fond : 
The ring, the vow, tlie witness, license, prayers. 
All parties known ! made public all affairs ! 

Such forms men suffer, and from these they date 
A deed of love begun witii all they hate : 

Absurd ! that none the beaten road should shun. 
But love to do what other dupes have done. 

“Well, now your priest has made you one of 
twain, 

liook you for rest ? Alas ! you look in vain. 

If sick, he comes ; you cannot die in peace. 

Till Ke attends to witness your release f 
To vex your soul, and urge you to confoss 
The sins you feel, remember, or can guess : 

Nay, when departed, to your grave he goes. 

But there indeed he hurts not your repose. 

“ Such are our burthens ; part we must sustain. 
But need not link new grievance to the chain : 

Yet men like idiots will their frames surround 
With these vile shackles, nor confess they 'rc bound : 
In all that most confines them they confide. 

Their slavery boast, and make their bonds their 
pride ; 

E'en as the pressure galls them, they declare, 
(Good souls !) l^w«li^ppy and how free they arc ! 
As madmen, pointing round their wretched cells. 
Cry, * Lo ! the palace where our honour dwells.’ 

** Such is our state : but I resolve to live 
By rules my reason and my feelings give ; 

No legal guards shall keep enthrall’d my mind, 

No slaves command me, and no teachers blind. 

^ Tempted by sins, let me their strength defy. 
Bat have no second in a surplice by ; 

No bottle-holder, with officious aid. 

To comfort conscience, weaken’d and afraid : 
Then if I yield, my frailty is not known ; 

And, if I stand, the glory is my own. 

** When Truth and Reason are our friends, we 
seem 

Alive ! awake ! — the superstitious dream. 

' Truth, for thee alone I seek, 

Jmnd to the wise, supporter of the weak ; 

Icam whate’er is right and jusj ; 
Hiims to despise, professions to distrust; 

Creeds to Reject, pretensions to deride, 

And, fbUowing thee, to foUow none beside.” 


Such was the speech ; it struck upon the ear 
Like sudden thunder, none expect to hear, 
lie saw men’s wonder with a manly pride, % 
And gravely smiled at guest elcctrihed : / 

“ A farmer this !” they said, “ Oh ! let Kim.seeknf- 
That place where he may for his country speak ; 
On some great question to harangue for hours, • 
While speakers hearing, envy nobler powers!” 

Wisdom like this, as all things rich and rare, 
Must be acquired w'ith pains, and kept w^iTTiA^are ; . 
In hooks he sought it, which his friends might view, 
When their kind host the guarding curtain drew. 
There were historic works for graver hours, • - ' 
And lighter verse, to spijr tho languid powers , * ^ 
Tlicre metaphysics, logic t*'lfre had place ; 

But of devotion not a single trace — 

Save what is taught in Gibbon’s florid page, 

And other guides of this inquiring age ; 

There Hume appear’d, and near, a splendid book 
Composed by Guy’s good Lord of Bolingbrok^: 
With these were mix'd the light, the free, the Vain, 
And from a corner peep’d the sage Tom Paine*: 
Here fou/ncat volumes Chesterfield were named. 
For manners much and easy morals famed ; 

With chaste Memoirs of Females, to be read 
When deeper studies had confused the head. 

Such his'rcsourccs, treasures where he sought 
For daily knowledge till his mind was fraught : 
Then when his friends were present, for their use 
He would the riches he had stored produce 
He found his lamp burn clearer, when each day 
He drew for all he purposed to display : ' 

For these occasions, forth his knowledge sprung. 
As mustard quickens on a bed of dung ; 

All was prepared, and guests allow’d the praise, 
For what they saw he could so quickly raise. 

Such this new friend ; and when the year came 
round. 

The same impressive, reasoning sage was found ; 
Then, too, was seen the .pleasant mansion graced 
With a fair damsel — his no vulgar taste ; 

The neat Rebecca — sly, observant, still, 

Watching his eye, and waiting on his will; 

Simple yet smart her dress, her manners meek, 
Her smiles spoke for her, she would seldom speak : 
But watch’d each look, each meaning to detect. 
And (pleased with notice) felt for all neglect 

With her lived Gwyn a sweet harmonious life. 
Who, forms excepted, was a charming wife : 

The wives indeed, so made by vulgar law. 

Affected scorn, and censwed what they saw ; 

And what they saw not, fancied ; said 't was sin, 
Aneftook no notice of the wife of 
But he despised their rudeness, and would prove 
Theirs was compulsion and distrust, not love ; 

** Fools as they were ! could tliey conceive 4hat 
rings 

And parsons’ blessings were substantial things?” 
They answer’d ” Yes while he ^ontemptuoui 
spoke 

Of the low notions held by simple folk ; 

Yct^ strange that anger in a man so wise 
Should from the notions of these fools arise ; 

Can they so vex us, whom wo so despise 7 
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Brave as he was, our hero felt a dread 
Lest those who saw him kind should tliink him led ; 
If to his bosom fear a visit paid, 

^'it was, lest he should be supposed afraid ; 

^lleribc sprang his orders ; not that he desired 
Th^things when done : obedience he required ; 
And thus, to prove his absolute command, 

Ruled every heart, and moved each subject hand, 
Assent he ask’d for evcry'word and, whim. 

To that he alone was king of him. 

The still Rebecca, who her station knew. 

With case resign’d the honours not her due ; 

4^11 pleased, she saw that men her board would 
'^^^racei « 

And wish’d not there' Lo see a female face ; 

When by her lover she his spouse was styled, 
Polite she thought it, and demurely smiled ; 

But when he wanted wives and maidens round 
So to regard her, she grew grave, and frown’d ; 
An(l sometimes whisper’d — “ Why should you 
* respect 

Tlicse people’s notions, yet their forms ^jeject?” 

Gwy:i, though from marriage bond and fetter 
free, 

Still felt abridgment in his liberty ; 

Something of licsitation he betray’d. 

And in her presence thought of what he said. 

Thus fiir Rebecca, though she walk’d astray. 

His creed rejecting, judged it right to pray ; 

To be,at church, to sit with serious looks. 

To read her Bible and her Sunday-books : 

She l^tdd all those new and daring themes, 

And cull’d his free conjectures, “devil’s dreams:** 
She honour’d still the priesthood in her fall, 

And claim’d respect and reverence for them all ; 
Call’d them “ of sin’s destructive power the foes, 
And not such blockheads as he might suppose.” 
Gwyn to his friends would smile, and sometimes say, 
“ *T is a kind fool, why vex her in her way ?” 

Her way she took, and still had more in view. 

For she contrived that he should take it too. 

The daring freedom of his soul, ’t was plain. 

In part was lost in a divided reign ; 

A king and queen, who yet in prudence sway’d 
Their pcacefid state, and were in turn obey’d. 

Yet such our fate, that when we plan the best. 
Something arises to disturb our rest : 

For though in spirits high, in body strong, 

Gwyn something felt — he knew not what — ^was 
wrong ; 

He wish'd to know, for he believed the thing, 

If unremoved, would otHer evil bring : 

“ She must^rceive, of late he could not eat,* 
Ajyi^i^dnne walk’d, he trembled on his feet : 
ne had forebodings, and he seem’d as one 
Stopp’d on the road, or threaten’d by a dun ; 
He^could not liiTe, and yet, should he apply 
To those physicians — he must sooner die.” 

* 

** The mild Rebecca heard with some disdain, 
And some distress, her friend and lord complain : 
His death she fear’d not, but had painful doubt 
What his distemper’d nerves might bring about; 
r'VvaUi. power like hers she dreaded an ally, 

‘ And yet there was a person in her eye • 


She. thought, debated, fix’d — “ Alas !” she said, 

“ A case like yours must be no more delay’d : 

You hate these doctors : well ! but were a friend 
And doctor one, your fears would have an end : 

My cousin Mollct — Scotland holds him now— 

Is above all men skilful, all allow ; 

Of late a doctor, and within a while 
He means to settle in this favour’d isle ; 

Should he attend you, with his skill profound, 

Y ou must be safe, and shortly would be sound.” 

When men in health against physicians rail. 
They should consider that their nerves may fail ; 
Who calls a lawyer rogue, may find, too late. 

On one of these depends his whole estate : 

Nay, when the world can nothing more produce, 

I The priest, th’ insulted priest, may have his use ; 
i Ease, health, and comfort, lift a man so high. 
These powers arc dwarfs that he can scarcely spy ; 

I Pain, sickness, languor, keep a man so low. 

That these neglected dwarfs to giants grow. 

Happy is he who through the medium sees 
Of clear good sense — but Gwyn was not of these. 

He heard and he rejoiced : “ Ah ! let him come. 
And till he fixes, make my house his home.” 

Home came the doctor — he was much admired ; 

He told the patient what his case required ; 

His hours^or sleep, his time to cat and drin^ ; 
When he should ride, read, rest, compose, or think. 
Thus join’d peculiar skill and art profound. 

To make the fancy-sick no more than fancy-sound. 

With such attention, who could long be ill 7 
Returning health proclaim’d the doctor’s skilL 
Presents and praises from a grateful heart 
Were freely offer’d on the patient’s part; 

In high repute the doctor seem’d to stand, 

But still had got no footing in the land ; 

And, as he saw the seat was rich and fair, 

He felt disposed to fix his station there : 

To gain his purpose he perform’d the part 
Of a good actor, and prepared to start ; 

Not like a traveller in a day scren% 

When the sun shone and when the roads were clean : 
Not like the pilgrim, when the morning grey. 

The ruddy eve succeeding, sends his way ; 

But in a season when the sharp east wind 
Had all its influence on a nervous mind ; 

When past the parlour’s front it fiercely blew, 

And Gwyn sat pitying every bird that flew. 

This strange physician said — “ Adieu ! adieu 1 
Farewell ! — Heaven bless you ! — if you should— 
but no. 

You need not fear — farewell ! ’t is time to go.” 

The doctor spoke ; and as the patient heard. 

His old disorders (dreadful train !) appear’d ; ‘ 

“ He felt the tingling tremor, and the stress 
Upon his nerves that he could not express ; 

Should his good friend forsake him, be perhaps 
Might meet his death, and surely a relapse.” 

So; as the doctor seem’d intent to part, 

Ho cried in terror — “ Oh 1 be where thou art : 
Conic, thou art young, and unengaged ; oh ! come 
Make me thy friend, give comfort to mine home ; 
I have now symptoms that require think aid, 

Do, doctor, staj^” — th* obliging doctor stay’d. 
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Thus Gwyn was happy ; he had now a friend, 
And a meek spouse on whom he could depend : 
But now possess'd of male and female guide, 
Divided power he thus must subdivide : 

In earlier days he rode, or sat at case 
Reclined, and having but himself to please ; 

Now if he would a tav’rite nag bestride 
He sought permission — “ Doctor, may I ride 
(Rebecca's eye her sovereign pleasure told) — 

** 1 think you may, but guarded from the cold, 
Ride forty minutes." — Free and happy soul ! 

He scorn'd submission, and a man's control; 

But where such friends in every care unite 
All for his good, obedience is dclighL 

Now Gwyn a sultan bade affairs adieu. 

Led and assisted by tiie faithiul two ; 

The favourite fair, Rebecca, near him sat, 

And whisper'd whom to love, assist, or hate ; 
While the chief vizier eased his lord of cares. 

And bore himself the burden of affairs: 

No dangers could from such alliance flow, 

But from that law, that changes all below. 

When wint’ry winds with leaves bestrew'd the 
ground. 

And men were coughing all the village round ; 
When public papers of invasion told, 

Diseases, famines, perils new and old ; 

When philosophic writers fail'd to clear 
The mind of gloom, and lighter works to cheer ; 
Then came fresh terrors on our hero's mind — 
Fears unforeseen, and feelings undefined. 

“ In outward ills," he cried, ** I rest assured 
Of my friend's aid ; they will in time be cured : 
But can his art subdue, resist, control 
These inward griefs and troubles of the soul ? 

Oh ! my Rebecca ! riiy disorder'd mind, 

No help in study, none in thought can find ; 

What must I do, Rcbccca ?" She proposed 
The parish-guide ; but what could be disclosed 
To a' proud priest No ! him have I defied. 
Insulted, slighted — shall be be my guide ? 

But one there is, and if report be just, 

A wise good man, whom I may safely trust ; 

Who goes from house to house, from ear to ear. 

To make his truths, his Gospel truths, appear ; 

True if indeed they be, 't is time that 1 should hear ; 
Send for that man ; and if report be just, 

I, like Cornelius, will the teacher trust; 

But if deceiver, I the vile deceit 

Shall soon discover, and discharge the cheat" 

To Doctor Mollet was the grief confess'd. 

While Gwyn the freedom of his mind express'd ; 
Yet own'd it was to ills and errors prone, 

And he fiir guilt and frailty must atone. 

“ My books, perhaps," the wav'ring mortal cried, 

“ Like men deceive — I would be satisfied ; 

And to my soul the pious man may bring 
Comfort and light — do let me try the tiling." 

The cousins met, what pass'd with Gwyn was 
r told : « 

J^as !" the doctor said, « how hard to hold 
Tnese easy fninds, where all impressions made 
At firat sink deeply, and then quickly fade ; 


For while so strong these new-born fancies reign, 
We must divert them, to oppose is vain : 

You sec him valiant now, he scorns to heed 
The bigot's threat'nings or the zealot's erped ; ^ 
Shook by a dream, he next for truth receives 
What frenzy teaches, and what fear believes; * 
And this will place him in the power of one^ 

Whom we must seek, because we cannot shun.'* 

Wisp had been ostler at a busy inn, , 

Where he beheld and grew in dread of sin ; 

Then to a Baptists* meeting found his way, 

Became a convert, and was taught to pray ; * . 

Then preach'd ; and being earnest and sincere, 
Brought other sinners to leliglous fear : « * 

Together grew his influence'‘and his fame. 

Till our dejected hero hcarc^his name : 

His little f ailings were, a grain of pride, 

Raised by the numbers he presumed to guide: 

A love of presents, and of lofty praise 
For his meek spirit and his humble ways; 

But though this spirit would on flattery feed, 

No praise could blind him and no arts mislead 
To him the doctor made the wishes known 
Of his good patron, but conceal'd his own; 

He of all teachers had distrust and doubt, 

And was reserved in what he came about; 

Though on ^ plain and simple message sent. 

He had a secret and a bold intent : 

Their minds at first were deeply veil'd; disguise 
Form'd the slow speech, and oped tlic eager eyes ; 
Till by degrees sufficient light was tlirown 
On every view, and all the business shown. 

Wisp, or a skilful guide who led the blind, 

Had powers to rule and awe the vapourish mind ; 
But not the changeful will, the wavering fear to 
bind : 

And should his conscience give him leave to dwell 
With Gwyn, and every rival power expel 
(A dubious point), yet he, with every care. 

Might soon the lot of the rejected share ; 

And other Wisps be found like him to reign, 

And then be thrown upon the world again : 

He thought it prudent then, and felt it just, 

The present guides of his new friend to trust ; 
True, he conceived, to touch the harder heart 
Of the cool doctor, was beyond liis art ; 

But mild Rebecca he could surely sway, 

While Gwyn would follow where she led tlie way : 
So to do good, (and why a duly shun, 

Because rewarded for the good when done ?) 

He with his friends would join in nil they plann'd. 
Save when his fiiith or feelings should withstand ; 
There he must rest, sole judge of his affairs, 

•While they might rule exclusively in llieiVs. 

When Gwyn his message to the tca^Gcr 
He fbar'd his friends would show their discontent ; 
And prudent seem'd it to th' attendant pair, 

Not all at once to show an aspect f2ir : 

On Wisp they seem'd to look with jealous eye, 

And fair Rebecca wai^s demure and shy ; 

But by degrees the teacher's worth they knew, 

And were so kind, they seem'd converted too. 

Wisp took occasion to the nymph to say, 

"You must be married : will you name theday?i,^ 
She smiled, — “ ’Tis well ; but should he not conlp^ 
Is it quite safe th’ experiment to try ?”— ■ 
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“ My child,” the teacher said, “ who feels remorse, 
^(And feels not he ?) must wish relief of course ; 
^nd can he find it, while he fears the crime 7 — 
You must be married ; will you name the time?” 

^Glad waiTthc patron as a man could be, j 

Yet nwrvcll'd too, to find his guides agree ; | 

** But what the cause ?” he cried ; ** *t is genuine 
, love "for me.” 

Each found his part, and let one act describe 
The po'Crtsvs and honours of th* accordant tribe ; — 
A man fbr favour to the mansion speeds. 

And cons his threefold task as he proceeds ; 
^3i^eacher Wisp he bows with humble air, 
interest fur a ^arn*s repair : 

Then fo^he doctor he iiiquires, who loves 
To hear applause fbr whut his skill improves. 

And gives for praise, assent, — and to the fair 
He brings of pullets a delicious pair ; i 

Thus sees a peasant with discernment nice. 

And love of power, conceit, and avarice. 

Lo! now the change complete: the convert 
Gwyn • 

Has sold his books, and has renounced his sin ; I 
Mollct his body orders, Wisp his soul, | 

And o'er his purse the lady takes control ; 

No friends beside he needs, and none attend-^ 
Soul, body, and estate, has each a friend 
And fair Rebecca leads a virtuous life — 

She rules a mistress, and she reigns a wife. 


TALE IV. 


PROCRASTINATION. 

Heaven witness 

1 have been to you ever true and humble. 

Henry VIII. act iv. scene 4. 

Gentle lady. 

When first I did impart iny love to you, 

1 freely told you all the wealth 1 had. 

Merchant of Venice, act iii. scene S. 
The fatal time 

Cuts ofl* all ceremonies and vows of love. 

And auiple interchange orsweet discourse. 

Which so lung sunder’d friends sliuukl dwell upoa. 

Rickard III. act v. scene 3. 

I know thee not, old man ; fall to thy prayers. 

Henry IV. Part 3, act v. scene 5. 

Farewell, 

Thou pure impiety, thou impious purity. 

For thee 1 Mi lock up all the gates of love. 

MwkJido about M'othine, act iv. scene 3. 


VE will expire, the gay, the happy dream 
Will turn to scorn, indi^rence, or esteem : 

Some favour'd pairs, in this exchange, are bless'd, 
Nor sigh for raptures in a stale of rest ; 

Others, ill-inatch'd, with minds iffipair'd, repent 
At once the /feed, and know no more content ; 
From joy to anguish they, in haste, decline, 

^ And with their fondness, their esteem resign : 

More luckless still their fate, who arc the prey ' 
» Of lon'Jl^rotracted hope and dull delay ; 


'Mid plans of bliss the heavy hours pass on. 

Till love is wither’d, and till joy is gone. 

This gentle flame two youthful hearts possess'd. 
The sweet disturber of unenvied rest : 

The prudent Dinah was the maid beloved, 

And the kind Rupert was the swain approved : 

A wealthy aunt her gentle niece sustain’d. 

He with a father, ut his desk remain'd ; 

The youthful couple, to their vows sincere. 

Thus loved expectant ; year succeeding year, 

With pleasant views and hopes, but not a prospect 
near. 

Rupi^rt some comfort in his station saw. 

But the poor virgin lived in dread and awe ; 

Upon her anxious looks the widow smiled. 

And bade her wait, “ for she was yet a child.'* 

She fbr her neighbour had a due respect, 

Nor would his son encourage or reject ; 

And thus the pair, with expectations vain. 

Beheld the seasons change and change again : 
Meantime the nymph her tender talcs perused, 
Where cruel aunts impatient girls refused ; 

While hers, though teasing, boasted to be kind, 
And she, resenting, to be dl resign'd. 

Tlie dame was sick, and when the youth applied 
For her consent, she groan'd, and cough'd, and 
cried ; 

Talk'd of dejfarting, and again her breath 
Drew hard, and cough'd, and talk’d again of death : 
** Here you may live, my Dinah ! here the boy 
And you together my estate enjoy ;” 

Thus to the lovers was her mind express’d, 

Till they forbore to urge the fond request. 

Servant, and nurse, and comforter, and friend, 
Dinah had still some duty to attend ; 

But yet their walk, when Rupert’s evening call 
Obtain’d an hour, made sweet amends fbr all ; 

So long they now each other’s thoughts liad known. 
That nothing seem’d exclusively their own ; 

But with the common wish, the mutual fear. 

They now had Iravell’d to their tliirtif th year. 

At length a prospect open’d — but, alas ! 

Long time must yet, before the union, pass ; 
Rupert was call’d in other climes t* increase 
Another’s wealth, and toil for future peace; 

Loth were the lovers, but the aunt declared 
’T was fortune’s call, and they must be prepared ; 
“You now are young, and fbr this brief delay, 
And Dinah's care, what 1 bequeath will pay ; 

All will be yours ; nay, love, suppress that sigh ; 
The kind must suffer, and the best must die 
Then came the cough, and strong the signs it gave 
Of holding long contention with the grave. 

The lovers parted with a gloomy view. 

And little comfort but that botli were true ; 

He for uncertain duties doom'd to steer, 

While hers remain'd too certain and severe. 

Letters arrived, and Rupert fairly told 
** His cares were many, and his hopes were cold , 
The view more clouded, that was never fair. 

And love alone preserved him from despair :** 

In other letters brighter hopes he drew, , 

** His friends were kind, and he believed them true.* 
a • 
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When the sage widow Dinah's grief descried, 
She wonder'd much why one so happy sigh'd : 
Then bade her see how her poor aunt sustoin'd 
The ills of life, nor murmur'd nor complain'd. 

To vary pleasures, from the lady's chest 
Were drawn the pearly string and tabby vest ; 
Beads, jewels, laces, all their value shown. 

With the kind notice — They will be your own.” 

This hope, these comforts, cherish’d day by day. 
To Dinah's bosom made a gradual way ; 

Till love of treasure had as large a part. 

As love of Rupert, in the virgin's heart. 

Whether it be that lender passions fail. 

From their own nature, while the strong prevail ; 
Or whether av’rice, like the poison-tree,* 

Kills all beside it, and alone wilt be ; 

Whatever cause prevail'd, the pleasure grew 
In Dinah's soul, — she loved tlie hoards to view ; 
With lively joy those comforts she survey'd, 

And love grew languid in the careful maid. 

Now tlie grave niece partook the widow's cares, 
Look'd to the great and ruled the small aHairs ; 
Saw clean'd the plate, arranged the china show. 
And felt her passion for a shilling grow : 

Th' indulgent aunt increased the maid's delight. 
By placing tokens of her wealth in sight ; 

8he» loved the value of her bonds to teB, 

And spake of stocks, and how they rose and fell. 

This passion grew, and gain'd at length such 
sway. 

That oilier passions shrank to make it way ; 
Romantic notions now the heart forsook, 

She read but seldom, and she changed her book ; 
And for the verses she was wont to send. 

Short was her prose, and she was Rupert's friend. 
Seldom she wrote, and then the widow's cough, 
And constant call, excused her breaking off ; 

Who, now oppress'd, no longer took the air. 

But sate and dozed upon an easy chair. 

The cautious doctor saw the case was clear. 

But judged it best to have companions near ; 

They came, they reason'd, they prescribed — at last. 
Like honest men, they said their hopes w^cre past; 
Then came a priest — *t is comfort to reflect. 

When all is over, there was no neglect; 

And all was over — by her husband's bones, 

The widow rests beneath the sculptured stones. 
That yet record their fondness and their fame. 
While all they left the virgin's care became ; 

Stock, bonds, and buildings it disturb'd her rest, 
To think what load of troubles she possess'd : 

Yet, if a trouble, she resolved to take 
Th' important duty, for the donor's sake ; 

She too was heiress to the widow's taste, 

Her love of hoarding, and her dread of waste. 

Sometimes the past would on her mind intrude. 
And then a conflict full of care ensued ; 

The thoughts of Rupert on her mind would press, 
His worth she knew, but doubted his success ; 


* AUunnn is here mads, not to the well-known epeciee of §u- 
fMdt, celled tho pobdtt4ek, or toxieodetidron, but to the npee, 
or poieoD-tfee of Java : whether it bo real or imaginary, thia ie 
no oroperplaea for iiniuiry. 


Of old she saw him heedless ; what the boy 
Forbore to save, the man would not enjoy ; 

Oft had he lost the chance that care would seize, ‘ 
Willing to live, but more to live at case : 

Yet could she not a 'broken vow defench, • ^ 

And Heav’n, perhaps, might yet enrich herihend* 

Montli after montli was pass'd, and all were 8{font 
In quiet comfort and in rich content : 

Miseries there were, and woes the world around« 
Rut these liad not her pleasant dwelling dband ; 
She knew that mothers grieved, and widows wept. 
And she was sorry, said her prayers, and slept : 
Thus pass’d the seasons, and to Dinah's board' . 
Gave what the seasons^to the rich afford ; 

For she indulged, nor was her heart so 8;.'iall, 

That one strong passion should engross it all. 

A love of splendour now with av'rice strove, 
And oft appear'd to be tlie stronger love : 

A secret pleasure fill'd the widow's breast. 

When slie reflected on the hoards possess’d v 
But livelier joy inspired th' ambitious maid, ' 
When she the purchase of those hoards display'd : 
In small but splendid room she loved to see 
That all was placed in view and harmony ; 

There, as with eager glance she look'd around, 

She much delight in every object found ; 

While books devout were near her — to destroy, 
Should it arise, an overflow of joy. 

Within that fair apartment, guests might see 
The comforts cull'd for wealth by vanity:, 

Around the room an Indian paper blazed, 

With lively lint and figures boldly ruisctl 
Silky and soft upon the floor below, 

Th' clastic carpet rose with crimson glow ; 

All things around implied both cost and care. 
What met the eye was elegant or rare : 

Some curious trifles round the room were laid. 

By hope presented to the wealthy maid : 

Within a costly case of varnish'd wood. 

In level rows, her polish'd volumes stood ; 

Shown as a favour to a chosen few. 

To prove what beauty for a book could do ; 

A silver urn with curious work wos fraught ; 

A silver lamp from Grecian pattern wrought : 
Above her head, all gorgeous to behold, 

A time-piece stood on feet of burnish’d gold ; 

A stag's-head crest adorn'd the pictured case. 
Through the pure crystal shone th' enamell'd face ; 
And while on brilliants moved the hands of steel,' 
It click'd from pray'r to pray'r, from meal to meal. 

Here as tlic lady sate, a friendly pair 
Slept in t' admire the view, and took their chair : 
They then related how the young and gay 
Wdre thoughtless wandering' in the bw4,feighway j 
How tender damsels sail’d in tilted boate/'^v 
And laugh'd with wicked men in scarlet coats ; 
And how wc live in such degen'rato times, « 

That men conceal their wants, and show their 
crimes ; 

While vicious deeds are screen'd by fashion's name, 
And what was once our pride is niftv our shame. 

Dinah was musing, as her friends discoursed, 
\Vkcn these last words a sudden entrance forced 
Upon her mind, and what was once her prid^ 
And DOW her shame, som^ painful views supplied; 
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Thoughts of the past within her bosom press'd 
And there a change was felt, and was confess'd : 
'tVhile thus the virgin strove with secret pain, 

Her mind was wandering o*er the troubled main ; 
Still she WHS silent, nothing seem'd to see, 

But SG^ and sigh'd in pensive reverie. 

The friends prepared new subjects to begin. 
When tall Susannah, maidep starch, stalk'd in ; 

’ Not in her ancient mode, sedate and rfow, 

As when she came, the mind she knew, to know; 
Nor as, when list’ning half an hour before. 

She tfrice or tlirice tapp'd gently at the door ; 

all decorum cast in wrath aside, 

"r^{hi|;j|k the* devil 's in the pian !" she cried ; 

A*hugl^all sailor, with his tawny cheek. 

And pittea face, will with my lady speak ; 

Jfe grinn'd an ugly smile, and said he knew. 
Please you, rny lady, 't would be joy to you ; 

What must I answer 7" — ^Trembling and distress'd, 
Sank the pale Dinah, by her fears oppress'd ; 
When*thus alarm'd, and brooking no delay. 

Swift to her room the stranger made his way. 

“Revive, my love!” said he, “I've done thee 
harm. 

Give me thy pardon," and he look'd alarm : 
Meantime the prudent Dinah had contrived 
Her soul to question, and she then revived. 

“ See ! my good friend," and then she raised her 
head, 

“The blpom of life, the strength of youth is fled; 
Living we die ; to us the world is dead ; 

We parjcifbless'd with health, and I am now 
Age-strucK and feeble, so I find art thou; 

Thine eye is sunken, flirrow'd is thy face, 

And downward look'st thou — so we run our race ; 
And happier they, whose race is nearly run. 

Their troubles over, and their duties done." 

* “ True, lady, true, we are. not girl and boy ; 

But time has left us something to enjoy." 


“ Dinah," said he, “ dost thou respect thy vows? 
What spousal mean'st thou? — thou art Rupert's 
spouse ; 

The' chance is mine to take, and thine to give ; 

But, trifling this, if we together live : 

Can I believe, that, after all the past. 

Our vows, our loves, thou wilt be false at last ? 
Something thou hast — I know not what — in view; 

1 find thee pious — let me And thee true." 

** Ah ! cruel this ; but do, my friend, depart ; 
And to its feelings leave my wounded heart." 

“ Nay, speak at once ; and, Dinah, let me know, 
Mean'st thou to take me, now I 'm wreck'd, in tow 7 
Be fair ; nor longer keep me in the dark ; 

Am I forsaken for a trimmer spark ? 

Heav'n's spouse thou art not ; nor can I believe 
That God accepts her who will man deceive : 

True I am shatter'd, I have service seen. 

And service done, and have in trouble been ; 

My cheek (it shames me not) has lost its red. 

And the brown buff is o'er my features spread ; 
Perchance my speech is rude ; for I among 
Th' untamed have been, in temper and in tongue; 
Have been trepaiin'd, have lived in toil and care. 
And wrought for wealth 1 was not doom'd to share ; 
It touch’d me deeply, for I felt a pride ^ 

In gaining rushes for my destined bride ; 

Sf^ak then my fate ; for these m^ sorrows past. 
Time lost, youth fled, hope wearied, and at last 
This doubt of thee — a childish thing to tell. 

But certain truth — my very throat they swell ; 
They stop the breath, and but for shame could I 
Give way to weakness, and with passion cry ; 
These are unmanly struggles, but I feel 
This hour must end them, and perhaps will heal."— 

Here Dinah sigh'd as if afraid to speak — 

And then repeated — “ They were frail and weak , 
His soul she loved, and hoped he had the grace 
To fix his thoughts upon a better place." 


“ What ! thou hast learn’d iny fortune ? — yes, I 
live 

To feel how poor the comforts wealth can give ; 
Thou too perhaps art wealthy ; but our fate 
Still mocks our wishes, wealth is come too late." 

“ To me nor late nor early ; I am come i 

Poor as I left thee to my native home : 

Nor yet," said Rupert, “ will I grieve ;^’t is mine 
To share thy comforts, and the glory thine ; 

For thou wilt gladly take that generous part 
That both exalts and gratifies the heart ; 

While mine rejoices." — “ Heavens !” return'd the 
maid, ^ 

“ This to^k to dfle so wither'd and decay'd ? 

• Ni^afirmy care is now to fit my mind 
For other spousal, and to die resign'd : 

As friend and neighbour, I shall hope to see 
These noble views, this pious love in thee ; 

That we together may the changt await, 

-ChiideB and spectators in each other’s fate ; 

When fellow-pilgrims, we shall daily crave 
y^The mutual prayer that arms us for the grave." 

Half angry, half in doubt, the lover gazed * 
^Oi^the^iBeek maiden, by her speech amazed : 


She ceased ; — with steady glance, as if to see 
The very root of this hypocrisy, — 

He her small fingers moulded in his hard 
'And bronzed broad hand ; then told her his regard. 
His best respect were gone, but love had still 
Hold in his heart, and govern’d yet the will — 

Or he would curse her : — saying this, he threw 
The hand in scorn away, and bade adieu 
To every lingering hope, with every care in view. 

Proud and indignant, suffering, sick, and poor. 
He grieved unseen ; and spoke of love no more— 
Till all he felt in indignation died. 

As hers had sunk in avarice and pride. 

In health declining, as in mind distress'd. 

To some in power his troubles he confess'd. 

And shares a parish-gift ;— at prayers he sees 
The pious Dinah dropp’d upon her knees ; 

Thence as she walks tlie street with stately air 
As chance directs, oft meet the parted pair : 

When 1^, with thickset coat of badge-man's blue 
Moves near her shaded silk of changeful hue ; 
When his thin locks of grey approach her iiraid, 
A costly purchase ^adc in beauty's aid ; 
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When his frank air, and his unstudied pace, 

Are seen with her soft manner, air, and grace. 
And his plain artless look with her sharp meaning 
face; 

It might some wonder in a stranger move. 

How these together could have tdk'd of love. 

Behold them now ! — see there a tradesman stands. 
And humbly hearkens to some fresh commands ; 
He moves to speak, she interrupts him — ** Stay,*' 
Her air expresses — Hark ! to what I say :’* 

Ten paces off, poor Rupert on a seat 
Has taken refbge from the noonday-heat, 

His eyes on her intent, as if to hnd 
What were the movements of that subtle mind : 
How still ! — how earnest is he ! — it appears 
His thoughts are wand'ring through his earlier 
years ; 

Through years of fruitless labour, to the day 
When all his earthly prospects died away : 

** Had I,** lie thinks, “ been wealthier of the two, 
Would she have found me so unkind, untrue 7 
Or knows not man when poor, what man when 
rich will do 7 

Yes, yes ! 1 feel that I had faithful proved. 

And should have soothed and raised her, bless'd 
and loved.” 

''But Dinah moves — she hod obsei^ed before 
The pensive Rupert at an humble door : 

Some thoughts of pity raised by his distress, 

Some feeling touch of ancient tenderness ; 
Religion, duty urged the maid to speak 
In terms of kindness to a man so weak : 

But pride forbad, and to return would prove 
She felt the shame of his neglected love ; 

Nor wrapp'd in silence could she pass, afraid 
Each eye should see her, and each heart upbraid ; 
One way remain'd — the way the Levite look, 

Who without mercy could on misery look ; 

(A way perceived by cra^ approved by pride). 

She cross'd, and pass'd him on the other side. 


TALE V. 


THE PATRON. 

It were all one. 

That 1 shook! love a bright peculiar star, 

Aod think to wed it ; she is so much shore me ; 

In her bright radiance and collateral heat 
Must I be comforted, not in her sphere. 

jf/r# VKell that Ends Well, act i, scene 1. 

Poor wretches, that depend 
On greatness* favoors, dream as I have done,— 
Wake aod find nothiog. 

CmsMinst act v, scene 4. 
And since—— 

Th* afflietioD of mr mind antsods, with which 
1 fear a madness me. 

TeatpvsttactT. 



•BAiurr, who to law was traiif d, 
sons in decent state maintain’d ; 
!ay in life’s rough ocean steer’d, 
rock and coast danger clear’d; 


He saw where others fail’d, and care had he 
Others in him should such failings see ; 

His sons in various busy states were placed. 

And all began the sweets of gain to taste, 

Save John, the younger ; who, of sprightly^parts,' *' 
Felt not a love for money-making arts : (» 

In childhood feeble, he, for country air, 

Had long resided with a rustic pair ; 

All round whose rooih were doleful ballads, qpnj^, 
Of Jovers’ sufferings and of ladies’ wrongs ; 

Of peevish ghosts who came at dark midnight, • 
For breach of promise, guilty men to fright ; 

Love, marriage, murder, were the themes, with theg^. 
All that on idle, ardent spirits seize ^ ^ ' 

Robbers at land and (pirates on the maij^f* ' " • 
Enchanters foil’d, spells broken, gianta-slain ; 
Legends of love, with tales of halls and bowers. 
Choice of rare songs, and garlands of choice flowef^ 
And all the hungry mind without a choice devours. 

From village-children kept apart by pride. 

With such enjoyments, and without a guide, 
Inspired by feelings all such works infused,' 

John snatch'd a pen, and wrote as he perused : , 
With the like fancy he could make his knight 
Slay half an host and put the rest to flight ; 

Witli the like knowledge, he could make him ride 
From isle to isle at Parthenissa’s aide ; 

And with a heart ^et free, no busy brain 
Form’d wilder notions of delight and pain. 

The raptures smiles create, the anguish of 

Such were the fruits of John’s poetic toil. 

Weeds, but still proof of vigour in thecsoil : 

He nothing purposed but with vast delict, 

I Let Fancy loose, and wonder’d at her flight : 

His notions of poetic worth were high. 

And of his -^wn still-hoarded poetry ; — 

These to s father’s house he bore with pride, 

A miserl^, treasure, in his room to hide ; 

Till spurr’d by glory, to a reading friend 
He kindly show’d the sonnets he liad penn’d : 

With erring judgment, though with heart sincere,' 
That friend exclaim’d, “ These beauties must ap* 
pear.” 

In Magazines they claim’d their share of fame. 
Though undistinguish’d by their author’s name; 
And with delight the young enthusiast found 
The muse of Marcus with applauses crown’d. 

This heard the father, and with some alarm : 

’^The boy,” said he, ** will neither trade nor farm ; 
He for both law and physic is unfit ; 

Wit he may have, but cannot live on wit : 

Ijet him his talents then to learning give. 

Where verse is honour’d, and where poets live*” 

* John kept his terms at collegemreprovedt 
Took his degree, and left the life he lo^Slht 
Not yet ordain’d, his leisure he employ’d 
In the light labours he so muph enjoy'd ; , • 

His favourite notions and his daring views 
Were cherish’i^ still, and he adored the Muse. 

** A little time, and lie should .burst to lights ' 
And admiration of the world excite; 

And every friend, now cool and apt to blame 
His fond pursuit, would wonder at his fame.*’ 
When led by fanc^, and from view retiryd^ 

He call’d before him all his heart desired ; > 
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'* Fame shall be mine, then wealth shall I possess, 
And beauty next an ardent lover bless ; 

For me the maid shall leave her nobler state, 
4Elappy to raise and share her poet's fate.** 

‘He 8|iw each day his father'e frugal board, 

Witl^ simple fare by cautious prudence stored ; 
Wiiere each indulgence was foreweigh'd with care. 
And the grand maxims were to save and spare : 
Yet in his walks, his closQt, and his bed. 

Air frugal cares and prudent counsels fled ; 

.And bounteous Fancy, for his glowing mind. 
Wrought various scenes, and all of glorious kind ; 
Slaves of the ring and lamp / what need of you, 
m^ ^ n Fancy's self such magpie deeds can do 7 

rapt in visions'of no vulgar kind, 

To common subjects stoop'd our poet's mind ; 

And ofl, when wearied with more ardent flight. 
He felt a spur satiric song to write ; 

A rival burgess his bold muse attack'd. 

And whipp'd severely for a well-known fact ; 

For while he seem'd to all demure and shy, 

Our poet gazed at what was passing by ; 

And ev'n his father smiled when playful wit 
From his young bard, some haughty object hit 

From ancient times the borough where they 
dwelt 

Had mighty contest at elections felt ; . 

Sir Godfrey Ball, 't is true, had held in pay 
Electors many for the trying day ; 

But in such golden chains to bind them aU 
Requited too much for e'en Sir Godfrey BalL 
A member died, and to supply his place, 
Twolieroes enter'd for th' important race; 

Sir Godfrey's friend and Earl Fitzdonnel's son, 
Lord Frederick Darner, both prepared to run ; 

And partial numbers saw with vast delight 
Their good young lord oppose the proud old knight 

Our poet?B father, at a first request, 

*Gave the young lord his vote and interest ; 

And what he could our poet, for he stung 
The foe by verse satiric, said and sung. 

Lord Frederick heard of all this youthful zeal, 

And felt as lords upon a canvass feel ; 

He read the satire, and he saw the use 
That such cool insult, and such keen abuse. 

Might on the wavering minds of voting men pro- 
duce; 

Then too his praises were in contrast seen, 

A lord as noble as the knight was mean." 

^ I much' rejoice," he cried, ** such worth to find ; 
To this the world must be no longer blind : 

His glory will descend from sire to son. 

The Burns of English race, the happier Chattcilon." 
^G'lr poet's mind, now hurried and elate, 

'Alarm'd the anxious parent for his fote ; 

Who saw with^Borrow, should their friend succeed, 
TiSat much dis^etion would their poet need. 

Their friends succeeded, ai^ repaid the zeal 
'The poet fo^ and made opposers feel. 

By praise (from lords how soothing and how sweet!) 
And invitation to his noble seat 
The father ponder'd, doubtfUl if the brain , 

Of i^is proud boy such honour could sustain; 


Pleased with the favours offer'd to a son, 

But seeing dangers few so ardent shun. 

Thus, when they parted, to the youthful breast 
The father's fears were by his love impress'd : 

“ I'here will you find, my son, the courteous ease 
That must subdue the soul it means to please ; 

That soft attention which ev'n beauty pays 
To wake our passions, or provoke our praise ; 
There all the eye beholds will give delight. 

Where every sense is flatter'd like the sight : 

This is your peril ; can you from such scene 
Of splendour part, and feel your mind serene. 

And in the father's humble state resume 
The frugal diet and the narrow room ?" 

To this the youth with cheerful heart replied. 
Pleased with the trial, but as yet untried ; 

And while professing patience, should he fail. 

He suffer'd hope o'er reason to prevail. 

Impatient, by the morning mail convey'd. 

The happy guest his promised visit paid ; 

And now arriving at the hall, he tried 
For air composed, serene and satisfied ; 

As he had practised in his room alone. 

And there acquired a free and easy tone : 

There he had said, “ Whatever the degree 
A man obtains, what more than man is he 7" 

And when arrived — This room is but a room ; 
Can aught*we see the steady soul o'ercome 7* 

Let me in all a manly firmness show. 

Upheld by talents, and their value know." 

This reason urged ; but it surpass'd his skill 
To be in act as manly as in will : 

When he his lordship and the" lady saw. 

Brave as he was, he felt oppress'd with awe ; 

And spite of verse, that so much praise had won. 
The poet found he was the bailiff's son. 

But dinner came, and tbe succeeding hours 
Fix'd his weak nerves, and raised his failing powers; 
Praised and assured, he ventured once or twice 
On some remark, and bravely broke the ice ; 

So that at night, reflecting on his grords, 

He found, in time, he might converse with lords. 

Now was the sister of his patron seen — 

A lovely creature, with majestic mien ; 

Who, sofUy smiling while she look'd so fair. 
Praised the young poet with such friendly air; 
Such winning frankness in her looks express'^ 
And such atteniion to her brother's guest. 

That so much beauty, join'd with speech so kind. 
Raised strong emotions in the poet's mind ; 

Till reason fail'd his bosom to defend 
^ From the sweet power of this enchanting friend.— 
' Rash boy ! what hope thy frantic mind invades ? 
What love confuses, and what pride persuades ? 
Awake to truth ! shouldst thou deluded feed 
On hopes so groundless, thou art mad indeed. 

What say'st thou, wise one 7 " that all powerful 
love 

Can fortune's strong impediments remove ; 

Nor is it strange that worth should wed to worth. 
The pride of genius with the pride of birth." 
While thou art dreaming thus, the beauty spies 
Love in thy tremor, passion in thine eyes ; 
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And with th’ amusement pleased, of conquest vain, ! 
She seeks her pleasure, careless of thy pain ; 

She gives thee praise to humble and conlbund, 
Smiles to ensnare, and flatters thee to wound. 

Why has she said that in the lowest state 
The noble mind insures a noble fate ? 

And why thy daring mind to glory call ? 

That thou mayst dare and suffer, soar and folL 
Beauties are tyrants, and if they can reign. 

They have no feeling for their subjects* pain ; 

Their victim's anguish gives their charms applause, 
And their chief glory is the woe they cause : 
Something of this was felt, in spite of love. 

Which hope, in spite of reason, would remove. 

Thus lived our youth, with conversation, books. 
And Lady Emma's soul-subduing looks ; 

Lost in delight, astonish’d at his lot. 

All prudence banish'd, all advice forgot — 

Hopes, fears, and every thought, were fix'd upon 
the spot 

'T was autumn yet, and many a day must frown 
On Brandon-Hall, ere went my lord to town ; 
Meantime the father, who had heard his boy 
Lived in a round of luxury and joy. 

And justly thinking that the youth was one 
Who, meeting danger, was unskill'd to shun ; 
Knowing his temper, virtue, spirit, zeyl. 

How prone to hope and trust, believe and A;el ; 
These on the parent's soul their weight impress'd. 
And thus he wrote the counsels of his breast. 

** John, thou'rt a genius; thou hast some pre- 
tence, 

I think, to wit, but hast thou sterling sense? 

That which, like gold, may through tlie world go 
forth. 

And always pass for what 't is truly worth ? 
Whereas this genius, like a bill, must take 
Only the value our opinions make. 

** Men famed for wit, of dangerous talents vain, 
Treat those of cqmmon parts with proud disdain ; 
The powers that wisdom would, improving, hide, 
They blaze abroad with inconsid'rate pride ; 

While yet but mere probationers for fame, 

They seize the honour they should then disclaim : 
Honour so hurried to the light must fade, 

The lasting laurels flourish in the shade. 

** Genius is jealous ; I have heard of some 
Who, if unnoticed, grew perversely dumb ; 

Nay, different talents would their envy raise ; 

Poets have sicken'd at a dancer's praise ; 

And one, the happiest writer of his time, 

Grew pale at hearing Reynolds was sublime ; 

That Rutland's duchess wore a heavenly smile — 
And I, said he, neglected all the while ! 

** A waspish tribe are these, on gilded wings, 
Humming their lays, and brandishing their stings ; 
And thus they move their friends and foes among, 
Prepared for soothing or satiric song. 

**Hear me, my boy ; thou hast a virtuous mind — 
Bullifi thy virtues of the sober kind ; 

BeliM a Quixote, ever up in arms 
To give tl)e guilty and the great alarms : 


If never heeded, thy attack is vain ; 

And if they heed thee, they '11 attack again ; 

Then too in striking at that heedless rate. 

Thou in on instant mayst decide thy fate. 

** Leave admonition — let the vicar give 
Rules how the nobles of his flock should li^e ; .« 

Nor take that simple fancy to thy brain, . 

That thou canst cure the wicked and the vain. 

^ Our Po[fc, they say, once entertain'd the whim, 
Who fear'd not God sJiould be afraid of him ; 

But grant they fear'd him, was it further said. 

That lie reform'd the hearts he made afraid 7 . 

I Did Chartres mend 7 Ward, Waters, and a sc^.d 
Of flagrant felons, with his floggings' sore > ' 

Was Cibber silenced? No; with vigoi||,* bless'd. 
And brazen front, half earnest, half in jest. 

He dared the burd to battlo, and was seen 
In all his glory match'd with Pope and spleen; 
Himself he stripp'd, the harder blow to hit. 

Then boldly match'd his ribaldry with wit ; 

The poet's conquest Truth and Time proclaim. 

But yet the buttle hurt his peace and fame. 

** Strive not too much for favour ; seem at ease. 
And rather pleased thyself, than bent to please : 
Upon thy lord with decent care attend. 

But not too near ; thou canst not be a friend ; 

And favourite be not, 't is a dangerous post^ 

Is gain'd by labour, and by fortune lost : 

Talents like thine may make a man approved. 

But other talents trusted and beloved. ^ 
liook round, my son, and thou wilt early see 
The kind of man thou art not form'd to l^e. 

** The real favourites of the great are they 
Who to their views and wants attention pay, 

And pay it ever ; who, with all their skill. 

Dive to the heart, and learn the secret will ; 

If that be vicious, soon can they provide 
The favourite ill, and o'er the soul preside ; 

For vice is weakness, and the artful know 
Their power increases as the passions grow ; 

If indolent the pupil, hard their task ; 

Such minds will ever for amusement ask ; 

And great the labour ! for a man to choose 
Objects for one whom nothing can amuse ; 

For ere those objects can the soul delight, 

They must to joy the soul herself excite ; 
Therefore it is, this patient, watchful kind 
With gentle friction stir the drowsy mind : 

Fix'd on their end, with caution they proceed, 

And sometimes give, and soinctimcs take the lead ; 
Will now a hint convey, and then retire. 

And let the spark awake, the lingering fire ; 

Or seek new joys and livelier pleasures bring, 

To give the jaded sense a quick’ning spring. 

** These arts, indeed, my son must not pursue ; 
Nor must he quarrel with the tribe that do : 

It is not safe another's crimes to know, 

' Nor is it wise our proper wortli to show : — 

* My lord,' you say^ * engaged me for that worth ;’- 7 > 
True, and preserve it ready to comccfbrtb : 

- If question'd, fairly answer — and that done, 
Shrink back, be silent, and thy father's son ; 

Fcj^ they who doubt thy talents scorn thy bemst, 
But tliey who grant them will dislike thee most ) 
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(Observe the prudent ; they in silence sit, 

Display no learning, and affect no wit ; 

They hazard nothing, nothing they assume, 

J^t know the useful art of aeiing dumb. 

Set to^their^cyes each varying look appears, 
^^luLcvery word finds entrance at their ears. 

* Thou art religion's advocate — take heed. 

Hurt not*the cause, thy pleasure *t is to plead ; 
With wine before thee, and with wits beside. 

Do not in strength of reas’ning powers confide ; 
What seems to thee convincing, certain, plain, 
They will deny, and dare thee to maintain ; 

And tlms will triumph o'er the eager youth, 
vNllje ihoi\ >yilt grieve for so disgracing truth. 

“WitJl^ain I*ve seen, these wrangling wits 
among, 

Faith's weak defenders, passionate and young ; 
Weak thou art not, yet not enough on guard. 
Where wit and humour keep their watch and ward : 
Men gay and noisy will o'crwhelm thy sense, j 
Then> loudly laugh at Truth's and thy expense ; j 
While the kind ladies will do all they can I 

To check their mirth, and cry, * The godd young 
man 

** Prudence, my boy, forbids thee to commend 
The cause or party of thy noble friend ; 

What are his praises worth, who must be known 
To take a patron's maxims for his own ? 

When ladies sing, or in thy presence play. 

Do not, dear John, in rapture melt away ; 

'T is noPthy part, there will be list'ncrs round. 

To cry d\%inel and dote upon the sound; 
Kcmcinber Ujo, that though the poor have ears, 
They take not in the music of the spheres : 

They must not feel the warble and the thrill, 

Or be dissolved in ecstasy ot will ; 

Beside, 't is freedom in a youth like thee 
To drop his awe, and deal in ecstasy ! 

^ In silent ease, at least in silence, dine, 

Kor one opinion start of food or wine ; 

Thou know'st that all the science thou canst boast 
Is of thy father's simple boil'd and roast ; 

Nor always these ; he sometimes saved his cash, 
By interlinear days of frugal hash : 

Wine hadst thou seldom ; wilt thou be so vain 
As to decide on claret or champagne ? 

Dost thou from me derive this taste sublime. 

Who order port the dozen at a time 7 
When (every glass held precious in our eyes) 

We judged the value by the bottle's size; 

Then never merit for thy praise assume. 

Its worth well knows each •servant in the room. 


Let others frown and envy! she the while 
(Insidious syren !) will demurely smile ; 

And for her gentle purpose, every day 
Inquire thy wants, and meet thee in thy way ; 

She has her blandishments, and though so weak, 

I Her person pleases, and her actions speak : 

I At first her folly may her aim defeat; 

I But kindness shown at length will kindness meet : 
Have some offended ? them will she disdain. 

And, for thy sake, contempt and pity feign ; 

I She hates the vulgar, she admires to look 
On woods and groves, and dotes upon a book ; 

Let her once see thee on her features dwell, 

Ahd hear one sigh, then liberty farewell. 

” But, John, remember we cannot maintain 
A poor, proud girl, extravagant and vain. 

** Doubt much of friendship : shouldst thou find 
a friend 

Pleased to advise thee, anxious to commend ; 
Should he the praises he has heard report. 

And confidence (in thee confiding) court ; 

Much of neglectful patrons should he say. 

And then exclaim — ^ How long must merit stay !* 
Then show how high thy modest hopes may stretch. 
And point to stations far beyond thy reach ; 

Let such designer, by thy conduct, sec 
(Civil and ccpl) he makes no dnpc of thee ; • 

And he will quit thee, as a man too wise 
For him to ruin first, and then despise. 

“Such arc thy dangers ; — ^yct, if thou canst steer 
Past all the perils, all the quicksands clear. 

Then mayst thou profit ; but if storms prevail. 

If foes beset thee, if thy spirits fail, — 

No more of winds or waters be the sport. 

But in thy father's mansion find a port." 

Our poet read. — “ It is in truth,'* said he, 

“ Correct in part, but what is thxo to me ? 

I love a foolish Abigail ! in base 

And sordid office ! fear not such disgrace : 

Am I so blind 7" “ Or thou wouldst surely see 
That lady's fall, if she should stoop tB thee !“ 

“ The cases differ.” “ True ! for what surprise 
Could from thy marriage with the maid arise 7 
But through the island would tlie sliame be spread^ 
Should the fair mistress deign with tliee to wed.” 

John saw not this ; and many a week had pass'd, 
While the vain beauty held her victim fast ; 

The noble friend still condescension show'd. 

And, as before, with praises overflow'd ; 

But his grave lady took a silent view 
Of all that pass’d, and smiling, pitied too. 


“ Hard, boy, 4hy task, to steer thy woy amon^ 
servile, sjmple, shrewd, insidious throng ; 
Who look upon thee as of doubtful race. 

An izitcrlopcr, one^who wants a place : 

Freedom with these let thy free soul contemn. 

Nor with thy heart's concerns associate them. 

Of all be cautious — but be most afraid 
Of the pale charms that grace my lady’s maid ; 

Of those sweet dimples, of that fraudful eye. 

The frequent glance design’d for thee to spy ; • 

k The soil bewitching look, the fond bewailing sigh : 


Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was brief. 
Loose on the cherry hung the crimson leaf; 

The dew dwelt ever on the herb ; the woods 
Roar’d with strong blasts, with mighty showers 
the floods ; 

All green was vanish’d, save of pine and yew. 
That still display’d their melancholy hue. 

Save the green holly with its berries red. 

And the green moss that o’er the gravel spread. 

To publie views my lord must soon attend ; 

And soon the ladies — would they leave their friend ? 
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The time was fix'd — approach'd— was near — was 
come ; 

The tryingf time that fill'd his soul with gloom : 
Thouglitful our poet in the morning rose. 

And cried, ** One hour my fortune will disclose ; 
Terrific hour ! from thee have I to date 
Life's loftier views, or niy degraded state ; 

For now to be what I have been before 
Is so to fall, that I can rise no more." 

The morning meal was past, and all around 
The mansion rang with each discordant sound ; 
Haste was in every foot, and every look 
The trav’llers' joy for Londori-Journcy spoke : 

Not so our youth ; whose feelings, at the noise 
Of preparation, had no touch of joys ; 

He pensive stood, and saw each carriage drawn. 
With lackeys mounted, ready on the lawn : 

The ladies came ; and John in terror threw 
One painful glance, and then his eyes withdrew; 
Not with such speed, but he in other eyes 
With anguish read — “I pity but despise — 
Unhappy boy ! presumptuous scribbler ! — ^you 
To dream such dreams ! — be sober, and adieu !" 

Then ,came the noble friend — “ And will my lord 
Vouchsafe no comfort ? drop no soothing word ? 
Yes, he must speak he speaks, “ My good young 
friend, 

Yotf know my views ; upon my care depend ; 

My hearty thanks to your good father pay, 

And be a student.— Harry, drive away." 

Stillness reign'd all around ; of late so full 
The busy scene, deserted now and dull : 

Stern is his nature who forbears to feel 
Gloom o'er his spirits on such trials steal ; 

Most keenly felt our poet as he went 
From room to room without a fix'd intent. 

“ And here," he thought, “ 1 was caress'd ; admired 
Were here my songs ,* she smiled, and I aspired : 
The change how grievous !" As he mused, a dame 
Busy and peevish to her duties came ; 

Aside the tables and the chairs she drew. 

And sang an(>rn&ttcr'd in the poet's view : — 

This was her fortune ; here they leave the poor ; 
Enjoy themselves, and think of us no more : 

I had a promise — " here his pride and shame 
Urged him to fly from this familiar dame ; 

He gave one farewell look, and by a coach 
Reach'd his own mansion at the night's approach. 

His father met him with an anxious air. 

Heard his sad tale, and check'd what seem'd de- 
spair. 

Hope was in him corrected, but alive ; 

My lord would something for a friend contrive ; . 
His word was pledged ; our hero's feverish mind 
Admitted this, and half his grief resign'd : 

But when three months had fled, and every day 
Drew from the sickening hopes their strength away, 
The youth became abstracted, pensive, dull ; 

He utter'd nothing, though his heart was full : 
Teased by inquiring words and anxious looks. 

And all forgetful of his muse and books ; 

Awake he mourn'd, but in his sleep perceived 
A lovely vision that his pain relieved : ‘ 

His soul,^ transported, hail’d the happy seat, 

Where once his pleasure was so pure and sweet; 


Where joys departed came in blissful view, ' 

Till reason waked, and not a Joy he knew. 

Questions now vex'd his spirit, most from those 
Who arc called friends, because they are not foes': 
“John!” they would say; he, starting, turn'cH 
around ; „ ' 

“ John !” there was something shocking *he 
sound f 

111 brook'd he then the pert familiar phrase. 

The untaught freedom, and th' inquiring gaze': 
Much was his temper touch’d, his spleen proy>kedt 
When ask’d how ladies talk’d, or walk’d, or look'd 7 
“What said my lord of politics? how spent • . , 

He there his time ? and was he glad he went 7^ 

At length a letter came, both cool andj,iie^ 

But still it gave the burthen’d heart relier : 

Though not inspired by lofty hopes, the youth 
Placed much reliance on Lord Frederick's truth ; 
Summon'd to town, he thought the visit one 
Where something fair and friendly would be done* 
Although he judged not, as before his fall. 

When all was love and promise at the hall. ■ 

Arrived in town, he early sought to know 
The fate such dubious friendship would bestow. 

At a tall building trembling he appear'd. 

And his low rap was indistinctly heard ; 

A well-knpwn servant came — “ Awhile,” said he, 
“Be pleased to wait, my lord has company." 

Alone our hero sate ; the news in hand, 

Which though he read, he could not understand : 
Cold was the day : in days so cold as these 
There needs a fire, where minds and bodies freeze. 
The vast and echoing room, the polish’d grate. 

The crimson chairs, the sideboard with its plate ; 
The splendid sofa, which, though made for rest. 

He then had thought it freedom to have press'd ; 
The shining tables curiously inlaid. 

Were all in comfortless proud style display'd, 

And to the troubled feelings terror gave. 

That made the once-dear friend, the sick’ning slave. 

“ Was he forgotten ?” Thrice upon his ear 
Struck the loud clock, yet no relief was near. 

Each rattling carriage, and each thundering stroke 
On the loud door, the dream of fancy broke : 

Oft as a servant chanced the way to come, 

“ Brings he a message ?” no ! he pass'd the room i 
At length 't is certain : “ Sir, you will attend 
** At twelve on Thursday !" Thus the day had end. 

Vex'd by these tedious hours of needless pain, 
John left the noble mansion with disdain : 

For there was something in that still, cold place. 
That seem'd to threaten and portend disgrace. 

Punctual again the modest rap declared 
The youth attended ; then was all prepared : 

For the same servant, by his lord's comman<|, 

A paper offer'd to his trembling hand : 

“ No more !” he c^ied, “ disdains he to afford 
One kind expression, one consoling word ?” 

With troubled spirit he began to read 
That “ In the church my lord could not succeed;** 
Who had “ to peers of cither kind applied, 

And was with dignity and grace denied : 
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|V^ilb his own livings were by men possess'd, 

Not likely in their chancels yet to rest. 

And therefore, all things weigh’d (us he, my lord. 
Had done maturely, and he pledged his word,) 
'^(Visdom it seem’d for John to, turn his view 
To btAier Scenes, and bid the church adieu !** 

grieved the youth ; he felt his father’s pride 
Must wSli his own be shock’d and mortified : 

But when he found his future comforts placed 

* Where he, alas ! conceived himself dtegraced— 

In some appointment on the London quays, 
tie bade farewell to honour and to case ; 

His spirit fell, and, from that hour assured 
*tt>w vain his dreams, he suffer’d and was cured. 

(Juf^W^t hurried on, wim wish to fly 
From allynankind, to be conceal’d, and die. 

Alas ! what hopes, what high romantic views 
*l)id that one visit to the soul infuse, 

^^ich, clicrish’d with such love, ’t was worse than 
death to lose ! 

%^lj/e would strive, though painful was the strife. 
To walk in this appointed road of life ; 

On these low duties duteous he would wait. 

And patient bear the anguish of his fate. 

I’haiiks to the patron, but of coldest kind. 
Express’d tiic sadness of the poet’s mind ; 

Whose heavy hours were pass’d with, busy men. 

In the dull practice of th’ oflicial pen ; . 

Who to sutieriors must in time impart 
(Tiic custom this) his progress in their art : 

But so had grief on his perception wrought. 

That alt unheeded were the duties taught ; 

No answers gave he when his trial came, 

Silcnt*he sto^, but suffering without shame ; 

And they observed that words severe or kind 
Made no impression on his wounded mind ; 

For all perceived from whence the failure rose, 
Some grief whose cause he deign’d not to disclose. 
A soul averse from scenes and works so new, 

^ear ever shrinking from the vulgar crew ; 
Distaste for each mechanic law and rule. 
Thoughts of past honour and a patron cool ; 

A grieving parent, and a feeling mind. 

Timid and ardent, tender and refined : 

These all witli mighty force the youth assail’d, 

*■ Till his soul fainted, and his reason fail'd : 

When this was known, and some debate arose 
*How they who saw it should the fact disclose. 

He found their purpose, and in terror fled 
From unseen kindness, with mistaken dread. 

Meantime the parent was distress’d to find 
His son no longer for d priest design’d ; 

But still he gain’d some comfort by the news 
Of John’s promotion, though with humbler views : 
For he conceived that in no distant time • 
^he boy would learn to scramble and to climb : 
He little thought a son, his hope and pride, 

• His favour’d boy^ was now a home denied : 

Yes! while the parent was intent to trace 
How men in office climb from place to place, 

^y day, by night, o’er moor anfl heath and hill. 
Roved the sad^outh, with ever-changing will. 

Of every aid bereft, exposed to every ilL 

•Thus as he sate, absorb’d in all the care , 
AncT all tlie hope that anxious fathers share, 

- 14» V 


A friend abruptly to bis presence brought. 

With trembling hand the subject of his thought; 
Whom. he had found afflicted and subdued 
By hunger, sorrow, cold, and solitude. 

Silent he enter’d the forgotten room. 

As ghostly forms may be conceived to come ; 

With sorrow-shrimken face and hair upright. 

He look’d dismay, neglect, despair, affright ; 

But dead to comfort, and on misery thrown. 

His parent’s loss he felt not, nor his own. 

The good man, struck with horror, cried aloud. 
And drew around him an astonish’d crowd ; 

I’he sons and servants to the father ran. 

To share the feelings of the grieved old man. 

“ Our brotlier, speak !” they all exclaim’d ; “ ex- 
plain 

Thy grief, thy suffering — but they ask’d in vain: 
The friend told all he knew ; and all was known. 
Save the sad causes whence the ills had grown : 
But, if obscure the cause, they all agreed 
From rest and kindness must the cure proceed : 
And he was cured ; for quiet, love, and care, 

Strove with the gloom, and broke on the despair ; 
Yet slow their progress, and, as vapours move 
Dense and reluctant from the wintry grove ; 

All is confusion till the morning light 
Gives the dim scene obscurely to the sight ; 

More and ybt more defined the trunks appear^ 

Till the wild prospect stands distinct and clear;— 
So the dark mind of our young poet grew 
Clear and sedate ; the dreadful mist withdrew ; 
And he resembled that bleak wintry scene. 

Sad, though unclouded ; dismal, though serene. 

At times he utter’d, “ What a dream was mine ! 
And what a prospect ! glorious and divine ! 

Oh ! in that room, and on that night, to sec 
These looks, that sweetness beaming all on me ; 
Thy syren-flattery — and to send me then. 
Hope-raised and soften’d, to those heartless men ; 
That dark-brow’d stern director, pleased to show 
Knowledge of subjects, I disdain’d to know ; 

Cold and controlling — but ’t is gonc,*’t is past ; 

I had my trial, and have peace at last.” 

Now grew the youth resign’d ; he bade adieu 
To all that hope, to all that fancy drew ; 

His frame was languid, and the hectic heat 
Flush’d on his pallid face, and countless beat 
The quick’ning pulse, and faint the limbs that bore 
The slender form that soon would breathe no more. 

Then hope of holy kind the soul sustain’d. 

And not a lingering thought of earth remain’d: 
Now Heaven had all, and he could smile at love. 
And the wild sallies of his youth reprove ; 

Then could he dwell upon tlie tempting days. 

The proud aspiring thought, the partial praise ; 
Victorious now, his worldly view's were closed. 
And on the bed of death the youth reposed. 

The father grieved— but as the poet’s heart 
Was all unfitted for his earthly part; 

As, he conceived, some other haughty fair 
Would, had he lived, have led him to despair : 

As, with this fear, the silent grave shut out 
All feverisii hope, and all tormenting doubt; 
a « 
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While the strong faith the pious youth possess'd, 
His hope enlivening, gave his sorrows rest ; 
Sootlied by these thoughts, he felt a mournful joy 
For his aspiring and devoted boy. 

Meantime the news through various channels 
spread. 

The youth, once favour'd with such praise, was 
dead : 

“Emma,” the lady cried, “ my words attend. 

Your syren^smiles have kill’d your humble friend; 
The hope you raised can now delude no more, 

Nor charms, that once inspired, can now restore.” 

Faint was the flush of anger and of shame. 
That o’er the cheek of conscious beauty came : 

“ You censure not,” said she, “ the sun's bright rays, 
When fools imprudent dare the dangerous gaze ; 
And should a stripling look till he were blind. 

You would not justly call the light unkind : 

But is he dead ? and am I to sup|)osc 
The power of poison in such looks as those ?” 

She spoke, and, pointing to the mirror, cast 
A pleased gay glance, and curtsied as she pass'd. 

My lord, to whom the poet's fate was told. 

Was much affected, for a man so cold : 

“ Dead i” said his lordship, “ run distracted, mad ! 
Upon my soul 1 'm sorry for the lad ; 

And now, no doubt, th' obliging world will say 
That*/ny harsh usage help'd him on his way: 
What ! 1 suppose, 1 should have nursed his muse. 
And with champagne have brighten'd up his views ; 
Then had he made me famed my whole life long. 
And stunn'd my ears with gratitude and song. 

Still should the father hear that 1 regret 
Our joint misfortune — Yes ! 1 '11 not forget”—- 

Thus they : — ^The father to his grave convey'd 
The son he loved, and his last duties paid. 

“ There lies my boy,” he cried, “ of care bereft. 
And Heav'n be praised, I 'vc not a genius left : 

No one among ye, sons ! is doom'd to live 
On high-raised hopes of what the great may give; 
None, with exai^jUid views and fortunes mean, 

To die in anguish, or to live in spleen : 

Your pious brother soon escaped the strife 
Of such contention, but it cost his life ; 

You then, my sons, upon yourselves depend. 

And in your own exertions find the friend.” 


TALE VI. 


THE FRANK COURTSHIP. 

Ym, faith, it » my eounn*i duty to make a eurtay, and lay. 
“Father, ai it please you but for all that, cousin, let him be 
a handsome fellow, or dse make another curtsy, and say, “ Fa- 
ther, aa it pleaaas me.” 

Much Ada abmU JVhtAiiv, act ii. scene i. 

He cannot flatter, he! 

An honeet mind and plain— he muat speak truth. 

Kmg L«ar, act ii. scene 2. 

God hath liven you one face* and you make youiselvee an- 
othec* yon ji|, you amble, you niek-nome God*s creatunh, and 
make your wantonneai youi igBOlilPee. 

c ' JSanMt act iii, iomw i. 


What fire is in my ears ? Can this be true T 
Am 1 cuiitomird fur pride and acorn so much! 

Ado about JiTothine, act ii, icene 1. 


Grave Jonas Kindred; Sybil Kindred's e^jre, . 

Was six feet liigli, and look'd six inches highet^; — 
Erect, morose, determined, solemn, slow, * 

Who knew the man, could never cease to Igiow ; 
His faithful spouse, whep Jonas was not by, 

Had a firm presence and a steady eye ; 

But with her husband dropp'd her look and tone, 
And Jonas ruled unquestion'd and alone. 

He read, and oft w'ould quote the sacred words, ^ 
How pious husbands of tlieir wives were lDrd|>^’^ 
Sarah called Abraham lord ! and who couj^e, 

So Jonas thought, a greater man than he a 
Himself he view'd with undisguised respect, 

And never pardon'd freedom or neglect. 

They had one daughter, and this favourite chil^ 
Had oft the father of iiis spleen beguiled ; 

Soothed by attention from her early years, 

She gain'd all wishes by her smiles or tears: 

But Sybil then was in that playful time, 

When contradiction is not held a crime ; 

When parents yield their children idle praise 
For faults corrected in their after days. 

Peace in the sober house of Jonas dwelt. 

Where each his duty and his station felt : 

Yet not that peace some favour'd mortals find, 

In equal views and harmony of mind ; ^ 

Not the soft peace that blesses tliose who love. 
Where all with one consent in union move ; •' 

But it was that which one superior will 
Commands, by making all inferiors still ; 

Who bids all murmurs, all objections cease. 

And witli imperious voice announces — Peace ! 

They were, to wit, a remnant of that crew, 

Who, as their foes maintain, their sovereign slew f 
An independent race, precise, correct. 

Who ever married in the kindred sect : 

No son or daughter of their order wed 
A friend to England's king who lost his head ; 
Cromwell was still their saint, and when they met, 
They mourn'd tliat saints* were not our rulers yet. 

Fix’d were their habits : they arose betimes, 
Then pray’d their hour, and sang their party- 
rhymes : 

Their meals were plenteous, regular, and plain ; 

The trade of Jonas brought him constant gain; 
Vender of hops and malt,, of coals and com — 

And, like his father, he was merchant bora : 

Neat was their house ; each table, chair, and stool. 
Stood in its place, or moving moved by rule ; 

No lively print or picture graced the room ; 

A plain brown paper lent its decent gloom ; 

But here the eye, in glancing round, survey'd ‘ 

A small recess that seem’d mr china made ; 

Such pleasing pictures seem'd this pcncill'd ware, ^ 

I That few would search for nobler ol^cts there—' 

I * Thb appellation if here uaed not ironicallf, nor with ms’ 
i1iin[ty; but it ia taken merely to deaignate a moroaely devout 
I people, with peculiar auaterity of mannen. 
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Yet,\urnM by chosen friends, and there appear'd 
His stern, strong features, whom tliey all revered ; 
For there in lofty air was seen to stand 
The bold protector of the conquer'd land ; 

'brairn in that look with whi(;h he wept and swore, 
Turn]tl ouf the members, and made fast the door. 
Kidding the house of every knave and drone, 
j^or^ed, ^though it grieved his soul, to rule alone. 
The stern still smile each friend approving gave, 
Then turn'd the view, and *all again ]yere g^ave. 

, There stood a clock, though small the owner's 
need, 

For habit told when all things should proceed ; 
^igw their amusements, but when friends appear'd, 
Ths^- ?mth the world's disUcss their spirits cheer'd ; 
The nat^n's guilt, that would not long endure 
The reign of men so modest and so pure : 

Their town was large, and seldom pass'd a day 
But some had fail'd, and others gone astray ; 
^erks had absconded, wives eloped, girls flown 
^ Gfetna-Green, or sons rebellious grown ; 
Quiftreis and fires arose ; — and it was plain 
The times were bad ; the saints had ceased to reign ! 
A few yet lived to languish and to mourn 
For good old manners never to return. 

Jonas had sisters, and of these was one 
Who lost a husband and an only son : 

Twelve months her sables she in sorrow wore. 

And mourn'd so long that she could mourn no more. 
Distant from Jonas, and from all her race. 

She now resided in a lively place ; 

There, liy the sect unseen, at whist she play'd, 

Nor was^f churchmen or their church afraid : 

If mubh of this the graver brother heard. 

He something censured, but he little fear'd ; 

He knew her rich and fVugnl ; for the rest. 

He felt no care, or, if he felt, suppress'd : 

Nor for companion w^hen she ask'd her niece, 

Had he suspicions that disturb'd his peace ; 

Frugal and rich, these virtues as a charm 
Preserved the thoughtful man from all alarm ; 

An infant yet, she soon would home return. 

Nor stay the manners of the world to learn ; 
Meantime his boys would all his care engross. 

And he his comforts if he felt the loss. 

The sprightly Sybil, pleased and unconfined, 
Felt the pure pleasure of the op'ning mind : 

All here was gay and cheerful — all at home 
Unvaried quiet and unruffled gloom : 

There were no changes, and amusements few ; 
Here, all was varied, wonderful, and new ; 

There were plain meals, plain dresses, and grave 
looks— 

Here, gay companions and amusing books ; 

And the yourfg beauty soon began to taste * 
4'he light vocations of the scene she graced. 

A^man of busjness feels it as a crime 
On calls domestic to consume his time ; 

Yet this grave man had not so cold a heart, 

Qut with his daughter ho was ^ieved to part : 

And he demanded Uiat in every year 

The aunt and niece should at his house appear. 

Y “.Yes ! we must go, mjr child, and by our dress 
JL grave conformity of mmd express ; 


Must sing at meeting, and from cards refrain, 

The more t' enjoy when we return again." 

Thus spake the aunt, and the discerning child 
Was pleased to learn how fathers are beguiled. 

Her artful part the young dissembler took. 

And from the matron caught th' approving look ; 
When thrice the friends had met, excuse was sent 
For more delay, and Jonas was content ; 

Till a tall maiden by her sire was seen. 

In all the bloom and beauty of sixteen ; 

He gazed admiring ; — she, with visage prim. 
Glanced an areh look of gravity on him ; 

For she was gay at heart, but wore disguise. 

And stood a vestal in her father's eyes : 

Pure, pensive, simple, sad ; the damsel's heart. 
When Jonas praised, reproved her for the part ; 
For Sybil, fond of pleasure, gay and light. 

Had still a secret bias to the right; 

Vain as she was — and flattery made her vain— 
Her simulation gave her bosom pain. 

Again return'd, the matron and the niece 
Found the late quiet gave their joy increase ; 

The aunt infirm, no more her visits paid. 

But still with her sojourn'd the favourite maid. 
Letters were sent when franks could be procured, 
And when they could not, silence was endured ; 
All were in health, and if they older grew. 

It seem'd a. fact that none among them knew^ 

The aunt and niece still led a pleasant life. 

And quiet days had Jonas and his wife. 

Near him a widow dwelt of worthy fame, 

Like his her manners, and her creed the same ; 
Tlie wealth her husband left, her care retain'd 
For one tall youth, and widow she remain'd ; 

His love respectful all her care repaid, 

Her wishes watch'd, and her commands obey'd. 

Sober he was and grave from early youth. 
Mindful of forms, but more intent on truth ; 

In a light drab he uniformly dress'd. 

And look serene th' unruffled mind express'd ; 

A hat with ample verge his bro^ o'erspread. 

And his brown locks curl'd graceful on his head ; 
Yet might observers in his speaking eye 
Some observation, some acuteness spy ; 

The friendly thought it keen, the treacherous 
deem'd it sly ; 

Yet not a crime could foe or friend detect. 

His actions all were, like his speech, correct ; 

And they who jested on a mind so sound. 

Upon his virtues must their laughter found ; 
Chaste, sober, solemn, and devout they named 
Him who was thus, and not of this ashamed. 

Such were the virtues Jonas found in one 
In whom he warmly w’ish'd to find a son : 

Three years had pass'd since he had Sybil seen ; 
But she was doubtless what she once had been, 
Lovely and mild, obedient and discreet ; 

The pair must love whenever they should meet ; 
Then ere the widow or her son should choose 
Some happier maid, ho would explain his views. 
Now she, like him, was politic and shrewd, 

Witlf strong desire of lawful gain embued ; 

To all he said, she bow'd with much respect, 
Pleased to comjjly, yet seeming to lejectT; 
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Cool and yet eager, each admired the strength 
Of the opponent, and agreed at length : 

As a drawn buttle shows to each a force. 

Powerful as his, he honours it of course ; 

So in these neighbours, each the power discern'd. 
And gave the praise that was to each return'd. 

Jonas now ask'd his daughter-— and tlie aunt, 
Though loth to lose her, was obliged to grant : — 
But would not Sybil to the matron cling. 

And fear to leave the shelter of her wing 7 
No ! in the young there lives a love of change, 
And to the easy they prefer the strange ! 

Then too the joys she once pursued with zeal. 
From whist and visits sprung, she ceased to feel; 
When with the matrons Sybil first sat down. 

To cut for partners and to stake her crown. 

This to the youthful maid preferment seem'd. 

Who thought that woman she was then esteem'd ; 
But in few years, wlicn she perceived, indeed. 

The real woman to the girl succeed. 

No longer tricks and honours fill'd her mind. 

But other feelings, not so well defined ; 

She then reluctant grew, and thought it hard, 

To sit and ponder o'er an ugly card ; 

Rather the nut-tree shade the nymph preferr'd. 
Pleased with the pensive gloom and evening bird; 
Thither, from company retired, she took 
The silent walk, or read the fav'rite book. 

The father's letter, sudden, short, and kind, 
Awaked her wonder, and disturb'd her mind ; 

She found new dreams upon her fancy seize. 

Wild roving thoughts and endless reveries : 

The parting came ; — and when the aunt perceived 
The tears of Sybil, and how much she grieved — 
To love for her that tender grief she laid. 

That various, soft, contending passions made. 

When Sybil rested in her father's arms. 

His pride exulted in a daughter’s charms, 

A maid accomplish'd he was pleased to find. 

Nor seem'd the form more lovely than the mind : 
But when the fit of pride and fondness fled. 

He saw his judgment by his hopes misled ; 

High were the lady's spirits, far more free 
Her mode of speaking than a maid's should be ; 
Too much, as Jonas tliought, she seem'd to know. 
And all her knowledge was disposed to show ; 

** Too gay her dress, like theirs who idly dote 
On a young coxcomb, or a coxcomb's coat ; 

In foolish spirits when our friends appear. 

And vainly grave when not a man is near." 

Thus Jonas, adding to his sorrow blame. 

And terms disdainful to his sister's name : — 

** The sinful wretch has by her arts defiled 
The ductile spirit of my darling child." j 

“ The maid is virtuoijs," said the dame— Quoth he, ! 
“ Let her give proof, by acting virtuously. j 

Is it in gaping when the elders pray 7 
In reading nonsense half a summer's day 7 
In those mock forms that she delights to trace, 

Or her loud laughs in Hezekiah's face 7 
She— O Susannah ! — ^to the world belongs ; 

She loves the follies of its idle throngs, • 

And reads soft tale^: of love, and sings love’s soft’- 
ning songs. 


But, as our friend is yet delay'd in town, 

Wc must prepare her till the youth comes down ; 
You shall advise the maiden ; I will threat ; 

Her fears and hopes may yield us comfort yet." 

Now the grave father took the lass asi{dc. 
Demanding sternly, “ Wilt thou be a bride ?".. 

She answer'd, calling up an air sedate, ' 

“ I have not vow’d against tlie holy state." , 

“ No folly, Sybil,” said the parent ; “ know 
What to thcir*'parents virtuous maidens owe : 

A worthy, wealthy youth, whom !• approve. 

Must thou prepare to honour and to love. 

Formal to thee his air and dress may seem. 

But the good youth is worthy of esteem 
Shouldst thou with rudeness treat him ; of ^It/huin 
Should he with justice or of slight cornplcin. 

Or of one taunting speech give certain proof. 

Girl ! I reject thee from my sober roof.” 

“ My aunt,” said Sybil, “ will with pride protect 
One whom a father can for this reject ; 

Nor shall a formal, rigid, soulless boy 
My manners alter, or my views destroy !” 

Joifas then lifted up his hands on high, 

And utt'riiig something 'twixt a groan and sigh. 
Left the determined maid, her doubtful mother by. 
“ Hear me,” she said ; “ incline thy heart, my 
child, 

And fix thy fancy on a man so mild : 

Thy father, Sybil, never could be moved 
By one who loved him, or by one he loved. 

Union like ours is but a bargain made 
By slave and tyrant — he will be obey'd ; ' 

Then calls the quiet, comfort — but thy youth' 

Is mild by nature, and as frank as truth.” 

“ But will he love 7” said Sybil ; “ I am told 
That these mild creatures arc by nature cold." 

"Alas!” the matron answer'd, " much I dreal 
That dangerous love by which the young are led 
That love is earthy ; you the creature prize, 

And trust your feelings and believe your eyes : 

Can eyes and feelings inward worth descry 7 
No! my fair daughter, on our choice rely ! 

Your love, like that display'd upon the stage. 
Indulged is folly, and opposed is rage ; — 

More prudent love our sober couples show. 

All that to mortal beings, mortals owe ; — 

All flesh is grass — before you give a heart. 
Remember, Sybil, that in death you part ; 

And should your husband die before your love, 
What needless anguish must a widow prove ! 

No ! my fair child, let all such visions cease ; 

Yield but esteem, and only try for peace." 

" I must be loved," said Sybil ; " I must see 
The man in terrors who aspires to me ; 

At my forbidding frown, his heart must ache. 

His tongue must falter, and his frame must shako: 
And if I grant him at my feet to kneel. 

What trembling, fearful pleasure must he foel ! 
Nay, such the raptures that my smiles inspire, 
That reason’s self must for a time ic^re/’ 

" Alas ! for good Josiah,'* said the dame, 

Thfso wicked thoughts would fill his soUi with 
I shame ;" 


r 
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lie kneel and tremble at a thingr of dust ! 

He cannot, child — the child replied, “ He must” 

They ceased : the matron left her with a frown ; 
>60 Jonas met her when the youth came down : 

“ Behold,” said he, “ thy future spouse attends ; 
Rcceiv^ him, daughter, as the best of friends ; 
Olfjesvc, respect him — humble be each word 
That welcomes home thy husband and thy lord.” 

Forewarn’d, thought Sybil, with a bftter smile, 

I shall prepare my manner and my style. 

Ere yet Josiah enter'd on his task, 

The-lathcr met him — Deign to wear a mask 
X few dull jdays, Josiah — but a few— 

It isour-^hity, and the eex’s^due; 

I wore it J^cc, and every grateful wife 
Repays it with obedience through her life : 

Have no regard to Sybil’s dress, have none 
(To her pert language, to her flippant tone : 
nai^cefbrwnrd thou shalt rule unquestion’d and 
aJcAie ; 

And she thy pleasure in thy looks shall seek — 
How she shall dress, and whether she may speak.” 

A sober smile return’d the youth, and said, 

“ Can I cause fear, who am myself afraid ?” 

Sybil, meantime, sat thoughtful in her room. 
And often wonder’d — “ Will the creature-come ? 
Nothing shall tempt, shall force me to bestow 
My hand upon him, yet I wish to know.” 

The dqpr unclosed, and she beheld her sire 
Lead in tiip youth, then hasten to retire ; 

“ Daughter, my friend— my daughter, friend” — he 
cried, 

And gave a meaning look, and stepp’d aside ; 

That look contain’d a mingled threat and prayer, 

“ Do take him child — offend him, if you dare.” 


Silent they sate — thought Sybil, that he seeks 
Something, no doubt ; • 1 wonder if he speaks : 
Scarcely she wonder’d, when these accents fell 
Slow in her ear — Fair maiden, art thou well ?” 

“ Art thou physician ?” she replied ; “ iiiy hand, 

My pulse, at least, shall be at tliy command.” 

She said — and saw, surprised, Josiah kneel, 

And gave his lips the offer’d pulse to feel ; 

The rosy colour rising in her cheek. 

Seem’d that surprise unmix’d with wrath to speak. 
Then sternness she assumed, and — ** Doctor, tell. 
Thy words cannot alarm me — am 1 well ?” 

“ Thou art,” said he ; “ and yet thy dress so light, 

I do conceive, some danger must excite 
** In whom 7” said Sybil, with a look demure : 

In more,” said he, than 1 expect to cure. 

I, in thy light luxuriant robe, behold 
Want and excess, abounding and yet cold ; 

Here needed, there display’d, in many a wanton 
fold: 

Both health and beauty, learned authors show, 
From a just medium in our clothing flow.” 

Proceed, good doctor ; if so great my need, 
What is thy fee ? Good doctor ! Pray proceed.” 

“ Large is my fee, fair lady, but I take 
None till some progress in my cure I make : 

Thou hast disease, fair maiden ; thou art vain , 
Within that face sit insult and disdain ; 

Thou art enamour'd of thyself; my art 
Can sec the naughty malice of thy heart : 

With a strong pleasure would thy bosom move. 
Were I to own thy power, and ask thy love ; 

And such thy beauty, damsel, that I might, 

But for thy pride feci danger in thy sight, 

And lose my present peace in dreams of vain de- 
light.” 


The couple gazed — were silent, and the maid 
Look’d in his face, to make the man afraid ; 

The inan'>»nmoved, upon the maiden cast 
A steady view — so salutation pass’d ; 

But in this instant Sybil’s eye had seen 
The tall fair person, and the still staid mien ; 

The glow that teinp’rance o’er the cheek had spread, 
ITWhcre the soil down half veil’d the purest red ; 
LAnd the serene deportment that proclaim’d 
K heart unspotted, and a life unblamed : 

[But then with these she saw attire too plain, 

Wlie pale brown coat, though worn without a stain ; 

formal air, and something of the pride 
What indicates the wealth it seems to hide ; 

And looks that were not, she conceived, exempt 
From a proud pity, or a sly contempt. 


Josiah’s eyes Iiad their employment too, 
ffgaged and soften’d by so bright a view; 

A fair and meaning face, an eye of fire, 

Tliat dicck’d the Ifold, and made the free retire : 
But then with these he mark’d the studied dress 
And lofty air, that scorn or pride Express ; 

Wifii that inj;idi#us look, that seem’d to hide 
In an affected sniilo the scorn and pride ; 

And if his nimd the virgin’s meaning caught, 
Ifekavr a Ibc witli treacherous pur(K)se fraught—* 
Cjypive the heart to take, and to reject it caught. 


“ And can thy patients,” said the nymph, “ endure 
Physic like this ? and will it work a cure 7” 

“ Such is my hope, fair damsel ; ,th(^u, I find, 
Hast the true tokens of a noble mind ; 

But the world wins thee, Sybil, and thy joys 
Arc placed in trifles, fashions, follies, toys : 

Thou hast sought pleasure in the world around. 
That in thine own pure bosom should be found : 
Did all that world admire thee, praise and love, 
Could it the least of nature’s pains remove 7 
Could it for errors, follies, sins atone, 

Or give thee comfort, thoughtful and alone ? 

It has, believe me, maid, no power to charm 
Thy soul from sorrow, or thy flesh from harm : 
Turn, then, fair creature, from a world of sin. 

And seek tlic jewel liappincss witliin.” 

Speak’st thou at meeting ?” said the nymph ; 
“ tliy speech 

Is that of mortal very prone to teach ; 

But wouldst thou, doctor, from the patient learn 
Thine own disease 7 — The cure is thy concern.” 

” Yea, with good will.” — “Then know, ’tis thy 
complaint, 

That, for a sinner, thou ’rt too much a saint; 

Hast too much show of the sedate and puce. 

And witliout cau^ art formal ^nd demure 
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This makes a man unsocial, unpolite ; 

Odious when wrong, and insolent if right. 

Thou mayst be go^, but why should goodness be 

Wrapt in a garb of such formalitv 7 

Thy person well might please a damsers eye, 

In decent habit with a scarlet dye ; 

But, jest apart — what virtue canst thou trace 
In that broad brim that hides thy sober face 7 
Does tliat long-skirted drab, that over-nice 
And formal clothing, prove a scorn of vice 7 
Then for thine accent — what in sound can be 
So void of grace as dull monotony ! 
liove has a thousand varied notes to move 
The human heart ; — ^thou mayst not speak of love 
Till thou hast cast thy formal ways aside, 

And those becoming youth and nature tried : 

Not till exterior freedom, spirit, ease. 

Prove it thy study and delight to please ; 

Not till these follies meet thy just disdain. 

While yet thy virtues and thy worth remain.” 


^ 

Couldst thou his pure and modest mind distress, 
By vile remarks upon his speech, address. 

Attire, and voice ?’* — “ All this I must confess.**— 
“ Unhappy child ! what labour will it cost 
To win him back !**— “ I do not think him lost.** 

** Courts he then, trifler ! insult and disdain ?**-^ 

“ No : but from these he courts me to refrain.** 

“ Then hear me, Sybil — should Josiah leave 
Thy fatlier’s house 7*’—“ My father*s child would 
grieve ;** 

“ That is of grace, and if ho come again 
To speak of love ?’* — “ I might from grief re- 
frain.** — 

“Then wilt thou, daughter, our design embrace 7**— 
“ Can I resist i^ if it be of grace ?** • , 

“ Dear child ! in three plain words thy 'iliind ex- 
press — ^ 

Wilt thou have this good youth ?’* — “ Dear father ! 
yes.’* 


“ This is severe ! — Oh ! maiden, wilt not thou 
Something for habits, manners, modes, allow ?** — 
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“Yes! but allowing much, I much require, 

In my behalf, for manners, modes, attire !*' 

“ True, lovely Sybil ; and, this point agreed. 

Let me to those of greater weight proceed : 

Thj^ father !** — “ Nay,** she quickly interposed, 

“ Good doctor, here our conference is closed !** 

Then left the youth, who, lost in his retreat, 
Pass'd the good matron on her garden-seat ; 

His looks were troubled, and his air, once mild 
And calm, was hurried : — “ My audacious child !** 
£xclaim*d the dame, “ I read what she has done 
In thy displeasure — Ah ! the thoughtless one ! 

But yet, Josiah, to my stern good man 
Speak of the maid as mildly as you can : 

Can you not seem to woo a little while 
The daughter*s will, the father to beguile I 
So that his wrath in time may wear away ; 

Will you preker^e our peace, Josiah 7 say.** 

“Yes! my good neighbour,*’ said the gentle 
youth, 

“ Rely securely on my care and truth ; 

And should thy com&rt with my efforts cease. 
And only then — perpetual is thy peace.** 

The dame had doubts : she well his virtues knew. 
His deeds were friendly, and his words were true ; 
“ But to address this vixen is a task 
He is ashamed to take, and I to ask.*' 

Soon as the father from Josiah learn’d 
What pass’d with Sybil, he the truth discern’d. 

“ He loves,” the man exclaim’d, “ he loves, ’t is plun. 
The thou^tless girl, and shall he love in vain 7 
She may be stuhtorn, but she shall be tried, 

Born as she is of wilfalness and pride." 

With anger fraught, but willing to persuade. 
The wrathM father met the smiling maid : 
“Sybil,” said he, “ I long, and yet I dread 
To know thy conduct— hath Josiah fled 7 * 

And, grieved and fretted by thy scornful air, 

For his h)8t peace, betaken him to prayer 7 

• s ■ 


THE WIDOW’S TALE. 

Ah me ! for aught that I could ever road. 

Or eycr hear by tale or history. 

The course of true love never did run amooth ; 

But either it was different in blood. 

Or else misgrafted in respect of yeara. 

Or else it stood upon the choice of frienda ; 

Or if there were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it. 

Midsummer MtehVs JOream, act i, aaene 1. 

Oh ! thou didst then ne’er love so heartily. 

If thou reinemberrsi not the slightest folly 
That ever love did make thee run into. 

You Like It, act ii, aeene 4. 

Cry the man mercy ; love him, take his offer. 

You Like It, act iii, aceoe 5. 


To fhrmcr Moss, in Langar Vale, came down 
His only daughter, from her school in town ; 

A tender, timid maid ! who knew not how 
To pass a pig-9ty, or to face a cow : 

Smiling she came, with petty talents graced, 

A fair complexion, and a slender waist. 

Used to spare meals, disposed in manner pure, 
Her father’s kitchen she could ill endure ; 

Where by the steaming beef he hungry sat, ^ 
And laid at once a pound upon his plate ; 

Hot from the field, her eager brother seized 
An equal part, and hunger’s rage appeased ; 

The air, surcharged with moisture, ilngg’d around. 
And the offended damsel sigh’d and frown’d ; 

The swelling fat in lumps conglomerate laid. 

And fancy’s sickness seized the loathing maid ; 
But when the men beside their station took, ^ 

The maidens with them, and with these the cook 
When one huge v:ooden bowl before them stood. 
Fill’d with huge balls of farinaceoq/B food ; 

With bacon, mass saline, where never lean 
Between the brown and bristly rind was seen ; 
Vhen from a single horn the party drew 
Their copious draughts of heavy ale and new ; 
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When the coarse cloth she saw, with many a stain, 
Soil'd by rude hinds who cut and came again-" 
She could not breathe, but, with a heavy sigh. 
Rein'd the fair neck, and shut th' offended eye ; 
She nijnccd the sanguine flesK in frustums fine. 
And wonder'd much to sec the creatures dine : 
Wlu;p' she resolved her father's heart to move, 

If hearta of farmers were alive to love. 


But if you wish, good sister, to improve, 

You shall see twenty better worth your love.” 

These Nancy met; but, spite of all they taught, 
This useless widow was the one she sought : 

The father growl'd ; but said he knew no harm 
In such connexion that could give alarm : 

And if we thwart the trifler in her course, 

*T is odds against us she will take a worse.” 


.She now entreated by herself to sit* 

In the small parlour, if papa thought fit. 

And there to dine, to read, to work alone 
” No.!” said the farmer, in an angry tone ; 

** These are your-school-taught airs ; your motlier's 
nride* • • 

Would ^ond you there ; but I am now your guide. 
Arise bcti^ncs, our early meals prepare. 

And this despatch'd, let business be your care ; 
liook to the lasses, let there not be one 
L Who lacks attention, till her tasks be done ; 

In pvery household work your portion take. 

And .v/hat you make not, sec that others make 
At leisure times attend the wheel, and see 
The whitening wch be sprinkled on the lea ; 
'When tlius employ'd, should our young neighbour 
view 

A useful lass, you may have more to do.” 

Dreadful were these commands ; but worse than 
these 

The parting hint — a farmer could not please : 

*T is true she had without abhorrence seen 
Young Harry Carr, when he was smart and clean 
But to be ioarried— be a farmer's wife — 

A slave! a drudge ! — she could not, for her life. 

With swimming eyes the fretful nymph with- 
drew, 

And, deeply sighing, to her chamber flew ; 

Then on her knees, to Heav'n she grieving pray’( 
For change of prospect to a tortured maid. 


Then met the friends ; the widow heard the sigh 
That ask'd at once compassion and reply : — 

** Would you, my child, converse with one so poor, 
Yours were the kindness — yonder is my door ; 

And, save the time that we in public pray. 

From that poor cottage I but rarely stray.” 

There went the nymph, and made her strong 
complaints, 

Painting her wo as injured feeling paints. 

^ Oh, dearest friend ! do think how one must feel. 
Shock'd all day long, and sicken'd every meal ! 
Could you behold our kitchen (and to you 
A scene so shocking must indeed be new), 

A mind like yours, with true reflnement graced 
Would let no vulgar scenes pollute your taste ; 

And yet, in truth, from such a polish'd mind 
All base ideas must resistance find, ^ . 

And sordid pictures from the fancy pass. 

As the breath startles from the polish'd glass. 

** Here you enjoy a sweet romantic scene, 
Without so pleasant, and within so clean ; 

These twining jess'mines, what delicious gloom 
And soothing fragrance yield they to the room I 
What lovely garden ! there you oft retire. 

And talcs of wo and tenderness admire : 

In that neat case your books, in order placed. 
Soothe the full soul, and charm the cultured taste ; 
And thus, while all about you wears a charm^ 
How must you scorn the farmer and the farm !” 


Harry^^youth whose latc*dcparted sire 
Had left him ail industrious men require. 

Saw the pale beauty — and her shape and air 
Engaged him much, and yet he must forbear : 

” For my small farm what can the damsel do ?” 
lie said — then stopp’d to take another view : 

‘J^Pity so sweet a lass will nothing learn 
pf household cares — for what can beauty earn 
those small arts which they at school attain, 
Vhat keep them useless, and yet make them vain ?” 

jl ?his luckless damsel look’d the village round, 
To find a friend, and one wq.s quickly found ; 

A pensive widow — whose mild air and dress 
Pleased the sad jiymph, who wish'd her soul's dfc- 

one so seeming kind, confiding, to confess. — 

* “What ladv that?” the anxious lass inquired. 
Who then beheld the one she most admired ; 

“ Here,” said the brother, “ are ntf ladies seen— 
That is a widowed welling on the green ; 

A dainty daihe, who can but barely live 
On her pror pittance, vet contrives to give : 
BIMiappier days has known, but seems at ease, 
Anlvbu may call her lady, if you please: 


The widow smiled, and “ Know, ygu not,” said 
she, 

“ How much these farmers scorn or pity me ; 

Who see what you admire, and laugh at all they see? 
True, their opinion alters not my fate, 

By falsely judging of an bumble state : 

This garden, you with such delight behold. 

Tempts not a feeble dame who dreuds the cold ; 
These plants, which please so well your livelier 
sense. 

To mine but little of their sweets dispense ; 

Books soon are painful to my failing sight. 

And oftener read from duty than delight ; 

(Yet let me own, that I can sometimes find 
Botli joy and duty in the act combined) ; 

But view me rightly, you will see no more 
Than a poor female, willing to be poor ; 

Happy indeed, but not in l^oks nor flowers, 

Not in fair dreams, indulged in earlier hours, 

Of never-tasted joys ; — such visions shun, 

My youthful friend, nor scorn tlie farmer's son.” 

“ Naj^” said the damsel, nothing pleased to sea 
A friend's advice could like a father's be, 

' “ Bless'd in your cottage, you must surely smile 
At th<^ who live in our detested style : 
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To my Lucinda’s sympathizing heart 
Could I iny prospects and my griefs impart, 

She would console me ; but I dare not show 
Ills that would wound her tender soul to know : 
And I confess, it shocks my pride to tell 
The secrets of the prison where I dwell ; 

For that dear maiden would be shock’d to feel 
The secrets 1 should sliudder to reveal ; 

When told her friend was by a parent ask’d. 

Fed you tlic swine? — Go^ heav’n! how I am 
task’d ! 

W’hat ! can you smile f Ah ! smile not at the grief 
That WOOS your pity and demands relief.” 

“Trifles, my love ; you take a false alarm; 
Think, 1 beseech you, better of the farm : 

Duties in every state demand your cure. 

And light are those that will require it there : 

Fix on the youth a favouring eye, and these. 

To him pertaining, or as his, will please,” 

“ What words,” the lass replied, “ offend my ear ! 
Try you my patience ? Con you be sincere ? 

And am I told a willing hand to give 
To a rude farmer, and with rustic live ? 

Far other fate was yours : — some gentle youtli 
Admired your beauty, and avow’d Jiis truth ; 

The power of love prevail’d, and freely both 
Gave the fond heart, and pledged the binding oath ; 
And then the rivals’ plot, the parent’s power, 

And jealous fears, drew on the happy hour : 

Ah ! let not memory lose the blissful view, 

But fairly show what love has done for you.” 

“Agreed, my daughter; what my heart has 
known 

Of love’s strange power shall be with frankness 
shown : 

But let me warn you, that experience finds 
Few of the scenes that lively hope designs.” — 

“ Mysterious all,” said Nancy ; “ you, I know. 
Have suffer’d much ; now deign the grief to show; — 
I am your/riand, and so prepare my heart 
In all your sorrows to receive a part.” 

The widow answer’d ; “ I had once, like you, 
Such thoughts of love ; no dream is more untrue : 
You judge it fated and decreed to dwell 
In youthful hearts, which nothing can expel, 

A passion doom’d to reign, and irresistible. 

The strufirgling mind, when once subdued, in vain 
Rejects the fury or defies the pain ; 

The strongest reason fails the flame t’ allay. 

And resolution droops and faints away : 

Hence, when the destined lovers meet, they prove 
At once the force of this all-powerful love : * 

Each from that period feels the mutual smart, 

Nor seeks to cure it — heart is changed for heart ; 
Nor is there peace till they delighted stand, 

And, at the altar — ^hand is join’d in hand. 

“ Alas ! my child, there are who, dreaming so. 
Waste their fresh youth, and waking feel the wo; 
There is no spirit sent the heart to move 
With such prevailing and alarming love ; 

Passion to reason wul submit— or why * 

Should wealthy maids the poorest swains deny 7 < 
Or how could classes and degrees create 
The slightest bar 'to such resistless fate 7 \ 


Yet high and low, you see, forbear to mix; 

No beggars’ eyes the heart of kings transfix ; 

And who but am’rous peers or nobles sigh 
When titled beautips pass triumphant by 7 
For reason wakes, proud wishes to reprove ; 

You cannot hope, and therefore dare not love : 

All would be safe, did we at first inquire — • ' 

* Docs reason sanction what our hearts desire V 

But quittii\g precept,' let example show 

What joys from love uncheck’d by prudence flow. 

“ A youth my father in his office placed, 

Of humble fortune, but with sense and tastp ; 

But he was thin and pale, hud downcast looks ; 

He studied much, and pored upon his hook^: 
Confused he was when seen, and, when he saw 
Me or my sisters, would in haste witlidraw ; 

And had this youth departed with the year, . 
Ilis loss had cost us neither sigh nor tear. ^ 

“ But with my father still the youth remain’d, 
And more reward and kinder notice gain’d : ' 

He often, reading, to the garden stray’d, 

Where I by books or musing was delay’d; 

This to discourse in summer evenings led, 

Of these same evenings, or of what we read : 
i On such occasions we were much alone ; 

I But, save llie look, the manner, and the tone, 

I (These might have meaning), all that we discuss’d 
We could with pleasure to a parent trust. 

“At length ’twas friendship — and my friend 
and I 

Said we were happy, and began to sigif: 

My sisters first, and then my father, feund 
That we were wandering o’er enchanted ground ; 
But lie had troubles in his own affairs, 

And would not bear addition to his cares : 

With pity moved, yet angry, * Child,’ said he, 

‘ Will you embrace contempt and beggary ? 

Can you endure to see each other cursed 
By want, of every human wo the worst 7 , 

Warring for ever witli distress, in drw.a 
Either of begging or of wanting bread ; 

While poverty, with unrelenting force. 

Will your own offspring from your love divorce ; 
They, through your folly, must be doom’d to pine. 
And you deplore your passion, or resign ; * 

For, if it die, what good will then remain 7 
And if it live, it doubles every pain.’ ” 

“ But you were true,” exclaim’d the lass, “ 
fled / 

The tyrant’s power who flU’d your soul withdRaCj 
“ But,” said the smiling friend, “ he fill’d my mouU 
with bread : 

And in what other place that bread to gain 
‘Wo long consider’d, and we sought in vain : 

This was my twentieth year — at thirty-five / 

Our hope was fainter, yet our love olive ; 

So many years in anxious doubt had pass’d.” ' 
“Then,” said the damsel, “you were liless’d af 
lastr’ ^ 

A smile again adorn’d the widow’s face, » 

But soon a starting tear usurp’d* its 'place. 

“ Slow pass’d the heavy years, and each had mon 
Pains and vexations than the years before, f ' 
My father fail’d ; his family was rent, i ^ 
And to new states his^ grieving daughters sent*;*' 
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Each to more thriving kindred found a way, 
Guests without welcome — servants without pay ; 
Our parting hour was grievous ; still I feel 
■The sad, sweet converse at our.final meal ; 

Our father then reveal’d his former fears, 

Cause of his sternness, and then join’d our tears ; 
KiAdly he strove our feelings to repress. 

But died, knd left us heirs to his distress. 

The rich, as humble friends, *my sister^ chose, 

1 with a wealthy widow sought repose ; 

Who with a chilling frown her friend received. 
Bade me rejoice, and wonder’d tliat I grieved : 

In vaiA my anxious lover tried his skill 
To rise in life, he was dependent still ; 

We mtt in grief, nor can I ^aint the fears 
Of these unhappy, troubled, trying years : I 

Our dying iiopcs and stronger fears between, 

\Te felt no season peaceful or serene ; 

Our fleeting joys, like meteors in the night. 

Shone on our gloom with inauspicious light ; 

And tlien domestic sorrows, till the mind. 

Worn with distresses, to despair inclined ; 

Add too the ill that from the passion flows, 

V/hen its contcniptilbus frown the world bestows. 
The peevish spirit caused by long delay. 

When being gloomy we contemn the gay. 

When, being wretched, we incline to hate 
And censure others in a happier state ; 

Yet loving still, and still compcll’d to move 
In the sad labyrinth of ling’ring love : 

While you, exempt from want, despair, alarm. 

May wed-^h ! take the farmer and the farm.’’ 

• 

“ Nay,” said the nymph, “ joy smiled on you at 
last ?” 


“ Smiled for a moment,” she replied, “ and pass’d : 
My lover still the same dull means pursued. 
Assistant call’d, but kept in servitude ; 

Ilis spirits wearied in the prime of life. 

By fears and wishes in eternal strife ; 

At I9ngthj|m urged impatient — * Now consent ; 
With thec^ited, fortune may relent.’ 

I paused, consenting ; but a friend arose, 

Pleased a fair view, tliuugh distant, to disclose ; 
From the rough ocean we beheld a gleam 
pif joy, as transient as the joys we dream ; 
py lying hopes deceived, my friend retired, 

^s?d sail’d — was wounded — reach’d us — and ex- 
pired ! 

! ou shall behold his grave, and when I die, 

[»ere — but ’tis folly — I request to lie. 

Thus,” said the lass, “ to joy you bade adieu ! 
But how a widow ? — that cannot be true ; 

Or was it force, in some unhappy hour. 

That placed you, grieving, in a tyrant’s power ? 

'^Force, my young friend, when forty years arc 
, fled. 

Is what « woman seldom has to dread ; 

She needs no brazen locks nor guarding walls. 
And seldom comes a lover though fihe calls : 

Yet moved by fangy, one approved my face. 
Though time* and tears had wrought it much 
disgrace. 

%e* man I manied was sedate and meek, 
spoke of love as men in earnest speak : 
.15 yf 


Poor as I was, he ceaseless sought, for years, 

A heart in sorrow and a face in tears ; 

That heart I gave not ; and ’t was long before 
I gave attention, and then nothing more ; 

But in my breast some grateful feeling rose 
For one whose love so sad a subject chose ; 

Till long delaying, fearing to repent. 

But grateful still, I gave a cold assent. 

Thus we were wed ; no fault had I to And, 
And lie but one ; my heart could not be kind : 

Alas ! of every early Ijope bereft, 

There was no fondness in my bosom left ; 

So had I told him, but had told in vain. 

He lived but to indulge me and complain : 

His was this cottage, he inclosed this ground. 

And planted all these blooming shrubs around ; 

He to my room these curious trifles brought. 

And with assiduous love my pleasure sought : 

He lived to please me, and 1 ofttimes strove 
Smiling, to thank his unrequited love : 

‘ Teach me,’ he cried, ‘ that pensive mind to ease. 
For all my pleasure is the hope to please.’ 

“Serene, though heavy, were the days we spent. 
Yet kind each word, and gen'rous each intent ; 
But his dejeetion lessen’d every day. 

And to a placid kindness died away : 

In tranquil case we pass’d our latter years, \ 

By griefs untroubled, unassail’d by fears. 

“ Let not romantic views your bosom sway. 
Yield to your duties, and their call obey ; 

Fly not a youth, frank, honest, and sincere ; 
Observe his merits, and his passion hear I 
*Tis true, no hero, but a farmer sues — 

Slow in his speech, but worthy in liis views ; 

With him you cannot that affliction prove 
That rends the bosom of the poor in love : 

Health, comfort, competence, and cheerful days,- 
Your friends’ approval, and your father’s praise. 
Will crown the deed, and you escape their fate 
Who plan so wildly, and are wise too late.” 

The damsel heard ; at first th’ advice was strange. 
Yet wrought a happy, nay, a speedy change: 

“ I have no care,” she said, when next they met, 

“ But one may wonder he is silent yet ; 

He looks around him with his usual stare, 

And utters nothing— not that I shall care.” 

Tills pettish humour pleased tli’ experienced 
friend — 

None need despair, whose silence can offend ; 

“ Should I,” resumed the thoughtful lass, “ consent 
To hear the man, the man may now repent : 
Think you my sighs shall call him from the plough. 
Or give one hint, tliat ‘ You may woo me now?*” 

“ Persist, my love,” replied the friend, “ and gain 
A parent’s praise, that cannot be in vain.” 

The father saw the change, but not the cause. 
And gave the alter’d maid his fond applause : 

The coarser manners she in part removed. 

In part endured, improving and improved ; 

She spokA of household works, she rose betimes. 
And said neglect and indolence were crimes.; 

The various duties pf their life slie weigh'd. 

And strict attcntioi^ to her dairy paid ; 
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TTie names of servants now familiar grew, 

And fair Lucinda's from her mind withdrew : 

As prudent travellers for their ease assume 
Their modes and language to whoso lands they 
come: 

So to the farmer this fair lass inclined, 

Gave to the business of the farm her mind ; 

To useful arts she turn'd her hand and eye ; 

And by her manners told him — “ You may try.** 

Th* observing lover more attention paid, 

With growing pleasure, to the alter’d maid; 

Ho fear’d to lose her, and began to see But now, by fate enrich’d with beauty rare, . 

That a slim beauty might a helpmate be: They watch’d their treasure with peculiar care : 

*T wixt liope and fear lie now the lass address’d, fairest features tlu^y could earlv trace. 

And in his Sunday robe his love express’d : And, blind with love, saw merit in her face— 

She felt no chilling dread, no thrilling joy, gaw virtue, wisdom, dignity, and grace : 

Nor was too quickly kind, too slowly coy ; And Dorothea, from her infant years, 

But still she lent an uiircluctant car Gain’d all her wishes from their pride or fears : 

To all the rural business of the year ; She wrote a billet, and a novel read. 

Till love’s strong hopes endured no more delay. And with her fame her vanity was fed ; . . 

And Harry ask’d, and Nancy named the day. F’ach word, each look, each action was a cause 
« A happy change ! my boy,” the father cried : flattering wonder, and for Ibnd applause ; 

“ How lost your sister all her schooKday pride ?” danced, and ever g anced around, ^ 

The youth replied. “ It is the widow’s deed : Seeking for praise, and smiling when she found. 

The cure is perfect, and was wrought with speed.”— The yielding pair to her petitions gave 
“ And comes there, boy, this benefit of books, humble friend to be a civil slave ; 

Of ‘.hat smart dress, and of those dainty looks ? Who Ibr a poor support herself resign’d 
Wc must be kind — some offerings from the farm dependent mind : 

To the white cot will speak our f(?clings warm ; nature cold, our heiress stoop’d to art, 

Will show that people, when they know the fact, To gain the credit of a tender heart. 

Where they have judged severely, can retract. Hcncc at her door must suppliant paupe;‘a stand, 
OR have I smiled,' when 1 beheld her pass To bless the bounty of her beauteous h«nd : 

With cautious step, as if she hurt the grass ; And now, her education all complete, ^ 

Where if a snail’s retreat she chanced to storm, talk’d of virtuous love and union sweet ; 

She look’d as begging pardon of the worm ; She was indeed by no soft passions moved. 

And what, said I, still laughing at the view, wish’d, with all her soul, to be beloved. 

Have these weak creatures in the world to do ? ^^re on the favour’d beauty fortune smiled ; 

But some are made for action, some to speak ; chosen husband was a man so mild, 

And, while she looks so pitiful and meek, So humbly tcin^r’d, so intent to please, 

Her words are weighty, though her nerves are quite distress'd her to remain at ease, 

W'cak.” . Without a cause to sigh, without pretence to tease 

She tried his patience in a thousand modes. 

And tired it not upon the roughest roads. 

Pleasure she sought, and, disappointed, sigh’d 
For joys, she said, “ to her alone denied 
And she was sure her parents, if alive. 

Would many comforts for their child contrive :** , , 
The gentle husband bade her name him one ; 

” No — that,” she answer’d, “should for her be done 
How could she say what pleasures were around 7 
But she was certain many might be found.”—** 
“Would she some sca^port, Weymoutli, Scartfl^ 
rough, grace ?”— 

“ He knew she hated every watering-place;”— 

* The town ?” — What ! now *t was empty, joyless, 
dull?” 

— In winter ?” — “ No ; she liked it worse when 
full.” 

She talk’d of building — Would she plan a*room?” 
“ No ! she could live, as he desired, in gloom 
“Call then our friends and neighbours He 
might call, ^ • 

And they might come and fill his ugly hall ; 

A noisy vulgar set, he knew she scorn’d them. -’I:” 
“ Then might their two dear girls the time en^.filoy, 
AU ifeirthat Ends iTr/A act r. icene 3. | And their improvement yield a solid joy ^ 


Soon told the village-bells the rite was done. 
That join’d the school-brcd miss and farmer’s son ; 
Her former habits some slight scandal raised. 

But real worth was soon perceived and praised ; 
She, her neat taste imparted to the farm. 

And he, th’ improving skill and vigorous arm. 


TALE VIII. 


THE MOTHER. 

What though you have beauty, 

Moat you be therefore proud and pitileaa ? 

As You Like It, act iii. scene 5. 

I would not marry her. thoush ahe were endow’d with all that 
Adam had left him be/bre he tnasgreu'd. 

As Yo/u lAke It. 

Witt Aon love each a woman T What ! to make then nn in- 
slrumast, and play falae •Urania upon thee ! — Not lo be endured. 

As You Like It. 

Your aon, 

Aa^mad in folly, lack’d the senae to know 
Her eatimatinn hence. 


Be this awcet Helen’a knell ; 

Ho left a wife whoso words all eara took captive. 
Whoso dear perfection, hearts that scorn'd to serve 
Humbly call’d mistress. 

All 's IVell t^at Ends WelU act v, scene 3. 


There was a worthy, but a simple pair, , 
Who nursed a daughter, fairest of the fair: 
Sons they had lost, and she alone remain'd. 
Heir to the ‘Kindness they had all obtain’d ; 
Heir to the fortune tlicy design’d for all, 

am»1t . 
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“ Solid indeed ! and heavy — oh ! the bliss 
Of teaching letters to a lisping Miss !” — 

“ My dear, my gentle Dorothea, say, 

»^Can I oblige you ?" — You may go away.” 

Twelve heavy years this patient soul sustain'd 
This wasp's attacks, and then her praise obtain'd, 
Grirafed on a marble tomb, where he at peace re- 
mahi'd. 

• 

‘Two daughters wept their loss ; tlfb one a child 
With a plain face, strong sense, and temper mild, 
IVho keenly felt the mother's angry taunt, 

“ Thou art the image of thy pious aunt :'* 

Lofig time had Lucy wept her slighted face, 

And ^hen-began to smile at her disgrace. 

Her father's sister, who the world had seen 
Near sixty years when Lucy saw sixteen, 

JBegg'd the plain girl : the gracious mother smiled. 
And freely gave her grieved but passive child ; 

And with her elder-born, the beauty blcss'd. 

This pi^rent rested, if such maids can rest : 

No miss her waxen babe could so admire. 

Nurse with such care, or with such pride attire ; 
They were compa«iions meet, with equal mind, 
Blcss’d with one love, and to one point inclined ; 
Beauty to keep, adorn, increase, and guard. 

Was their sole care, and had its full reward : 

In rising splendour with the one it reign'd. 

And in the other was by care sustain’d. 

The daughter's charms increased, tlie parent's yet 
remain'd. 

Leavc^c those ladies to their daily care, 

To sec hdW meekness and discretion fare 
A villdgc-rnaid, unvex'd by want or love. 

Could not with more delight than Lucy move ; 

The village-lark, high-mounted in the spring. 
Could not witli purer joy than Lucy sing ; 

Her cares all light, her pleasures all sincere. 

Her duty joy, and licr companion dear ; 

In ^ndcr friendship and in true respect 
Lived a&>.^and niece, no flattery, no neglect — 
They read, walk'd, visited — together pray'd. 
Together slept the matron and the maid : 

There was such goodness, such pure nature seen 
In Lucy's looks, a manner so serene ; 

*3uch harmony in motion, speech, and air. 

That without fairness she was more than fair : 
^ad more than beauty in each speaking grace, 
^hat lent their cloudless glory to the face ; 

^hero mild good sense in placid looks was shown, 
J felt in every bosom but her own. 
kite one presiding feature in her mind. 

Was the pure meekness of a will resign'd; 

A tender spirit, freed from all pretence 

Of wit, and pieced in mild benevolence ; • 

Bless'd in protecting fondness she reposed, 

With every wish indulged though undisclosed ; 
But love, like zephyr on the limpid lake. 

Was m)W the bosofh of the maid to shake. 

And in tliat gentle mind a gentle strife to make. 

.Ajmong their chosen friends, a favour'd few, 

The aunt and ni^co a youthful rector knew ; 

Who, though a younger brother, might address 
ilp'f^ounger sister, fearless of success : , 

Mikyirlends, a lofly race, their native pride 
^^st display'd, and their assent denied ; 


But, pleased such virtues and such love to trace. 
They own'd she would adorn the loftiest race. 

The aunt a mother's caution to supply. 

Had watch'd tlie youthful priest with jealous eye ; 
And, anxious for her charge, liad view'd unseen 
The cautious life that keeps the conscience clean : 
In all she found him all she wish'd to And, 

With slight exception of a lolly mind; 

A certain manner that express'd desire 
To be received as brother to the 'squire. 

Lucy's meek eye had beam'd with many a tear, 
liUcy's sofl heart had beat with many a fear. 

Before he told (although his looks, she thought, 
Had oft confess'd) that he her favour sought : 

But when he knccl'd (she wish'd him nut to kneel,) 
And spoke the fears and hopes that lovers feel ; 
When too the prudent aunt herself confess'd, 
licr wishes on the gentle youth would rest; 

The maiden's eye with tender passion beam'd, 

She dwelt with fondness on the life she schemed; 
The household cares, the sofl and lasting tics 
Of love, with all his binding charities ; 

Their village taught, consoled, assisted, fed, 

I'ill the young zealot tears of pleasure shed. 

But would her mother ? Ah ! she fear'd it wrong 
To have indulged these forward hopes so long ; 
Her motlicr loved, but was not used to grant • 
Favours so freely as her gentle aunt. — 

Her gentle aunt, with smiles that angels wear, 
Dispell’d her Lucy's apprehensive tear ; 

Her prudent foresight the request had made 
To one whom none could govern, few persuade ; 
She doubted much if one in earnest woo'd 
A girl with not a single charm endued ; 

The sister's nobler views she then declared. 

And what small sum for Lucy could be spared ; 

" If more than this the foolish priest requires, 

Tell him,” she wrote, ” to check liis vain desires.” 
At Icngtii, with many a cold expression mix'd, 
With many a sneer on girls so fondly fix'd. 

There came a promise — should they not repent, 
But take with grateful minds the ponion meant, 
And wait the sister’s day — ^the mother might consent 

And here, might pitying hope o’er truth prevail, 
Or love o'er fortune, we would end our tale : 

For who more blcss'd than youthful pair removed 
From fear of want — ^by mutual friends approved ; 
Short lime to wait, and in that time to live 
With all the pleasures hope and fancy give ; 

Their equal passion raised on just esteem, 

When reason sanctions all that love can dream 7 

•Y es ! reason sanctions what stern fiite denies : 
The early prospect in the glory dies. 

As the sofl smiles on dying infants play 
In their mild features, and then pass away. 

The beauty died, ere she could yield her hand 
In tho high marriage by the motlier plann'd : 
Who grieved indeed, but found a vast relief 
In a cold heart, that ever warr'd with grief. 

Lucy was present when her sister died. 

Heiress to duty that she ill supplied : 

There were no mutual feelings, sister arts. 

No kindred taste,' nor intercourse of hearts; 
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When in the mirror play’d the matron’s smile. 
The maiden’s thoughts were trav’lling all the while ; 
And when desired to speak, she sigh’d to hnd 
Her pause ofibnded ; ^ Envy made her blind : 
Tasteless she was, nor had a claim in life 
Above the stition of a rector’s wife ; 

Yet as an heiress, she must shun disgrace. 
Although no iieiress to her mother’s face : 

It is your duty,” said th’ imperious dame, 

“ (Advanced your fortune) to advance your name, 
And with superior rank, superior offers claim : 
Your sister’s lover, when his sorrow^s die, 

May look upon you, and for favour sigh ; 

Nor can you offer a reluctant hand ; 

His birth is noble, and his seat is grand.” 

Alarm’d was Lucy, was in tears — “ A fool ! 

Was she a child in love ? — a miss at school ? 
Doubts any mortal, if a change of slate 
Dissolves all claims and tics of earlier date ?” 

The rector doubted, for he came to mourn 
A sister dead, and with a wife return : 

Lucy with heart unchanged received the youtli, 
True ill herself, confiding in his truth ; 

But own’d her mother’s change : the haughty dame 
Pour’d strong contempt upon the youthful dame ; 
She firmly vow’d her purpose to pursue. 

Judged her own cause, and bade Die youth adieu ! 
The lover begg’d, insisted, urged his pain. 

His brother wrote to threaten and complain, 

Her sister reasoning proved the promise made, 
Lucy appealing to a parent pray’d ; 

And all opposed th’ event that she design’d, 

But all in vain — she never changed her mind ; 

And coldly answer’d in her wonted way. 

That she ** would rule, and Lucy must obey.” 

With peevish fear, she saw her health decline. 
And cried, ** Oh ! monstrous, for a man to pine ; 
But if your foolish heart must yield to love, 

Let him possess it whom I now approve ; 

This is my pleasure — ^Still the icctor came 
With larger # ffecs and with bolder claim ; 

But the stern lady would attend no more — 

She frown’d, and rudely pointed to the door ; 
Whate’er he wrote, he saw unread return’d, 

And he, indignant, ttie dishonour spurn’d ; 

Nay, fix’d suspicion where he miglit confide, 

And sacrificed his passion to his pride. 

Lucy, meantime, though threaten’d and distress’d. 
Against her marriage made a strong protest : 

All was domestic war : the aunt rcbcll’d 
Against the sovereign will, and was expell’d ; 

And every power was tried and every art. 

To bend to falsehood one determined heart ; 
Assail’d, in patience it received the shock, 

Sofl as the wave, unshaken as the rock : 

But while th’ unconquer’d soul endures the storm 
Of angry fate, it preys upon the form ; 

With conscious virtue slie resisted still. 

And conscious love gave vigour to lier will : 

But Lucy’s trial was at hand ; with joy 
The mother cried — “ Behold your constant boy — 
Thursday — was married : — take the paper, < sweet, 
And read theuonduct of your reverend cheat; 

See with what pomp of coaches, in what crowd 
The creature marri^— of his falsehood proud ! 


False, did I say 7 — at least no whining fool; 

And thus will hopeless passions ever cool : 

But shall his bride your single state reproach 7 
No! give him crowd for crowd, and coach fbr,'^ 
coa'ch. ^ 

Oh ! you retire ; reflect then, gentle miss, 

And gain some spirit in a cause like tliis.” , 

ff 

Some spirit Lucy gain’d ; a steady soul. 

Defying all persuasion, all control ; 

In vain reproach, derision, threats were tried ; 

The constant mind all outward force defied, 

By vengeance vainly urged, in vain assaiUd by ^ 
pride : 

Fix’d in her purpose, pc^rfcct in her partf 
Site felt the courage of a wounded heart ; 

The world receded from her rising view. 

When Heaven approach’d as earthly things with* 
drew; 

Not strange before, for in the days of love, 

Joy, ho^>e, and pleasure, siie had thoughts abov^; 
Pious w'heii mobt of worldly prospects fond, • 

When tlicy best pleased her she could look beyond ; 
Had the young priest a faithfuljovcr died. 

Something had been her bosom to divide ; 

Now Heaven hud all, for in her holiest views 
She saw the matron whom she fear’d to lose ; 

While from her parent, the dejected maid 
Forced the unjdeasant thought, or thinking pray’cL 

• 

Surprised, the mother saw the languid frame, 

And felt indignant, yet forbore to blame : 

Once with a frown she cried, ** And do ySu mean 
To die of love — the folly of fifteen ?” 

But as her anger met with no reply, 

She let the gentle girl in quiet die ; { 

And to her sister wrote, impell’d by pain, 

“ Come quickly, Martha, or you come in vain.” 

Lucy meantime profess’d with joy sincere, 

That nothing held, employ’d, engaged her here. 

** I am an humble actor, doom’d to phy 
A part obscure, and then to glide away ; 

Incurious how the great or happy shine, 

Or who have parts obscure and sad as mine ; 

In its best prospect 1 but wish’d, for life, 

To be th’ assiduous, gentle, useful wife; 

That lost, with wearied mind, and spirit poor, 

I drop my efforts, and can act no more ; 

With growing joy I feel my spirits tend 
To that last scene where all my duties end.” 

Hope, case, dcliglit, the thoughts of dying 
Till Lucy spoke with fondness of the grave ; 

She smiled with waste'd form, but spirit Ann, 

A^d said, ** She left but little for the worm 
As toll’d the bell, “There’s one,” "she said, “bath 
press’d t'* 

A while before me to the bed of rest ;” 

And she beside her with attention spread 
The decorations of the maiden dead. 

While quickly thus the mortal part declined, 

The happiest visions flll’d the active ftiind ; 

A soft, religious melancholy gain’d 
Entire {Kissession, and for ever reign’d : 
bn holy writ her mind reposing dwelt, 

She saw the wonders, she the mercies felt 
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Till in a blessM and glorious reverie, 

She seem'd the Saviour as on earth to see, 

And, iiird with love divine, th' attending firiend 
^ to be j 

Or she^who^ trembling, yet confiding, stole 
Near to the garment, touch'd it, and was whole, 
\Vhcp, such th' intenseness of the working tiiought. 
On her seem'd the very deed was wrought ; 

She the glad patient's fear i^id rapture found, 

The -holy transport, and the healing ^und ; 

This was so fix'd, so grafted in the heart, 

That she adopted, nay became the part : 

^ut ope chief scene was present to her sight. 

Her Saviour resting in the tomb by night ; 

Her fgyeiurose, and still hei^ wedded mind 
Was to that scene, that hallow'd cave, confined — 
Where in the shade of death the body laid, 

NThere watch'd the spirit of the wandering maid ; 
Her looks were fix'd, entranced, illumed, serene, 

In the still glory of the midnight scene : 

Thgrc at her Saviour's feel, in visions blcss'd, 

Til' enraptured maid a sacred joy possess'd ; 

In patience waiting for the first-born ray 
■Of tliat all-glorioug and triumphant day : 

To this idea all her soul she gave. 

Her mind reposing by the sacred grave ; 

Then sleep would seal the eye, the vision close. 
And steep the solemn tlioug'hts in brief repose. 

Then grew the soul serene, and all its powers 
* Again restored illumed the dying hours ; 

But reason dwelt where fancy stray'd before. 

And the mind wander'd from its views no more ; 
Till death«approacird, when every look express'd 
A sense of bliss, till every sense had rest. 

The mother lives, and has enough to buy 
Th* attentive car and the submissive eye 
Of abject natures — these are daily told. 

How triumph'd beauty in the days of old ; 

How, by her window seated, crowds have cast 
Admiriigr glances, wondering as they pass'd : 
How from her carriage as siie stepp'd to pray, 
Divided ranks would humbly make her way ; 

And how each voice in the astonish'd throng 
Pronounced her peerless as she moved along. 

Her picture then the greedy dame displays ; 

I Touch’d by no shame, she now demands its praise 
In her tall mirror tlien she shows a face, 

Still coldly fair with unafTecting grace ; 
pThese she compares, “ It has the form," she cries, 
r But wants the ai% the spirit, and the eyes ; 

' 'fhis, as a likeness, is correct and true. 

But there alone the living grace wo view.” 

This said, th* applauding voice tlic dame required. 
And, gazing, slowly from tlic glass retired. • 


T.ALE IX. 

ARABELLA. * 

Thrice bleArd ther that mailer ao their blood— 

Bat earlhlr happier is the roae diatiU'd. 

Than that which, wilherini on the virf in thorn. 
iSrpwfa live*, and diet in linelo bieMedneaa. 

Midtummer Wight's Drism, act 1. iceiw 1. 


1 lometimpc do excuse the thing I hate, 

,For bis advantage whom I dearly love. 

Measure for Measure, act ii. acene 4. 

Contempt, farewell ! and maiden pride, odieu ! 

Measure Jor Measuret act li, sceno 4. 


Of a fair town where Doctor Rack was guide, 

His only daughter was the boast and pride ; 

Wise Arabella, yet not wise alone, 

She like a bright and polish'd brilliant shone ; 

Her father own'd her for his prop and stay, 

Able to guide, yet willing to obey ; 

Pleased with her learning while discourse could 
please. 

And with her love in languor and disease : 

To every mother were her virtues known, 

And to their daughters as a pattern shown ; 

Who in her youth had all tliat age requires. 

And with her prudence, all that youth admires : 
These odious praises made the damsels try 
Not to obtain such merits, but deny ; 

For, whatsoever wise mammas might say, 

To guide a daughter, this was not the way ; 

From such applause disdain and anger rise, 

And envy lives where emulation dies. 

In all his strength, contends the noble horse. 

With one who just precedes him on the course; 
But when the rival flies too far before, 
liis spirit fails, and he attempts no more. 

This reasoning maid, above her sex's dread ! 

Had dared to read, and dared to say she read ; 

Not the last novel, not the new-born play ; 

Not tile mere trash and scandal of the day ; 

But (though her young companions felt the shock) 
She studied Berkeley, Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke : 
Her mind within the maze of history dwelt, 

And of the moral muse the beauty felt ! 

The merits of the Roman page she knew. 

And could eonversc with More and Montagu : 
Thus she became the wonder of the town, 

From that she reap'd, to that she gfav9 renown. 
And strangers coming, all were taught t* admire 
The learned lady, and the lofly spire. 

Thus fame in public fix'd the maid, where all 
Might throw their darts, and sec the idol fall ; 

A hundred arrows came with vengeance keen. 
From, tongues envenom'd, and from arms unseen ; 
A thousand eyes were fix'd upon the place. 

That, if she fell, she might not fly disgrace : 

But malice vainly throws tlic poison'd dart. 

Unless our frailty shows the peccant part ; 

And Arabella still preserved her name 
Untouch'd, and shone with undisputed fame; 

Her very notice some respect would cause. 

And her esteem was honour and applause. 

Men she avoided ; not in childish fear, 

As if she thought some savage foe was near ; 

Not as a prude, who hides that man should seek. 
Or who by silence hints tliat they should speak $ 
But with discretion all the sex she view'd, 

Ere yet engaged, pursuing, or pursued; 

< Ere love had made her to his vices blind, • 

Or hid the favourite’s failiugs ftom her minA 
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Thus was the picture of the man portray’d, 

By merit destined for so rare a maid ; 

At whose request she niij^ht exchange her state. 

Or still be happy in a virgin’s fate. 

lie must be one with manners like her own, 

Mis life unquestion'd, his opinions known; 

Mis stainless virtue must all tests endure, 
llis honour spotless, and his bosom pure ; 

She no allowance made tor sex or times, 

Of lax opinion— crimes were ever crimes ; 

No w^retcli forsaken must his frailty curse, 

No spurious offspring drain his private purse : 

He at all times his passions must command, 

And yet possess — or be refused her hand. 

All this without reserve the maiden told, 

And some began to weigh the rector’s gold ; 

To ask what sum a prudent man might gain, 

Who had such store of virtues to maintain 1 

A Doctor Campbell, north of Tweed, came forth, 
Declared his passion, and proclaim’d his worth ; 
Not unapproved, for he had much to say 
On every cause, and in a pleasant way ; 

Not all llis trust was in a pliant tongue, 
llis form was good, and ruddy he, and young : 

But thougli the Doctor was a man of parts, 
lie read not deeply male or female hearts ; 

Buf judged that all whom he esteem’d as w'Uc 
Must think alike, though some assumed disguise ; 
That every reasoning Bramin, Christian, Jew, 

Of all religions took their liberal view ; 

And of her own, no doubt, this learned maid 
Denied the substance, and the forms obey’d ; 

And thus persuaded, he his thoughts express’d 
Of her opinions, and his own profess’d : 

** All states demand this aid, the vulgar need 
Their priests and pray’rs, their sermons and their 
creed ; 

And those of stronger minds should never speak 
(In llis opinion) what might hurt the weak : 

A man may smile, but still he should attend 
His hour at CliiA’ch, and be the church’s friend, 
Wliat there he thinks conceal, and what he hears 
commend.” 

Frank was the speech, but heard with high 
disdain, 

Nor had the Doctor leave to speak again ; 

A man who own’d, nay gloried in deceit, 

” He might despise her, but he should not cheat.” 

Then Vicar Holmes appear’d ; he heard it said 
That oncient men best pleased the prudent maid ; 
And true it was her ancient friends she loved. 
Servants when old she favour’d and approved ; , 
Age in her pious parents she revered. 

And neighbours were by length of days endear’d ; 
But, if her husband too must ancient be. 

The good old Vicar found it was not he. 

On Captain Bligh her mind in balance hung — 
Though valiant, modest; and reserved, though 
young : 

Agauiat these merits must defects be set — 

Though poor, imprudent; and though proud, in 

In vain* the Captain close attention paid ; 

She him wailtiog, whom she &irly weigh’d. 


Then came a youth, and all their friends ogrecd, 
That Edward liuntly was the man indeed ; 
Respectful duty he had paid awhile, 

Then ask’d her hand, and had a gracious smile. 

A lover now declared, he led the fair / 

To woods and fields, to visits and to pray’r ; 

Then whisper'd softly — “ Will you name the dpy V* 
She softly whisper’d — “ If you love me, stay 
“ Oh ! try me not beyond my strength,” he cried : 
** Oh ! be not’ weak,” the prudent maid replied ; * 

“ But by some trial your affection prove — 

Respect and not impatience argues love : 

And love no more is by impatience known, . 
Than Ocean’s drptli is by its tempests shown : ' 

He whom a weak and fend impatience 8«.'ay<i. 

But for himself with all his fervour prays. 

And not the maid he woos, but his own will obeys; 
And will she love the being who prefers, 

With so much ardour, his desire to hers ?” 

Young Edward grieved, but let not grief be seen ; 
lie knew obedience pleased his fancy’s queen/.’ 
Awhile he waited, and then cried — “ Behold ! 

The year advancing, be no longer cold !” 

For she had promised — “ Let the flowers appear, 
And I will pass with thee the smiling year.” 

Tiien pressing grew the youth ; the more he press’d, 
The less inclined the maid to his request : 

“ Let June arrive.” — Alas ! when April came. 

It brought a stranger, and the stranger shame ; 
Nor could the lover from his house persuade 
A stubborn lass whom he had mournful made ; 
Angry and weak, by thoughtless vengeance moved. 
She told her story to the fair beloved ; 

In strongest words th’ unwelcome truth wasibhown, 
To blight his prospects, careless of her own. 

Our heroine grieved, but had too firm a heart 
For him to soften, when she swore to part ; 

In vain his seeming penitence and pray’r, 

Mis vows, his tears ; she left him in despair : 

Mis mother fondly laid her grief aside. 

And to the reason of the nymph applied— 

** It well becomes thee, lady, to appear. 

But not to be, in very truth, severe ; 

Although the crime be odious in thy sight, 

That daring sex is taught such things to slight. 
His heart is thine, although it once was frail ; 
Think of his griefi and let his love prevail ! — ” 

“ Plead thou no more,” the lofty lass return’d ; 

“ Forgiving woman is deceived and spurn’d : 

Say that the crime is common — shall I take 
A common man my wedded lord to make 7 
See ! a weak woman by liis arts betray’d, 

An infant born his father to upbraid ; 

Shall 1 forgive his vileness, take his name. 
Sanction his error, and parbikc his shame 7 
No ! tliis assent would kindred frailty prove, 

A love for him would be a viciqus love : 

Can a chaste maiden secret counsel hold 
With one whoso crime by every mouth is told 7 
Forbid it spirit, prudence, virtuous pride ; 

Me must despise me, were he not denied : 

*i'hc way from vice the erring mind to wia 
Is with presuming sinners to begin, 

And show, by scorning them, a just contempt for 
sin.” 
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The youth repulsed, to one more mild convey’d 
His heart, and smiled on the remorseless maid ; 
'i'he maid, remorseless in her pride, the while 
Despised the insult, and return’d the smile. 

\ «- 
^iri|t !o admire, to praise her, and defend, 

Was (now in years advanced) a virgin friend : 
^Iuch she preferr’d, she cried, a single state, 

“ It was her choice” — it surely was her fate; 

And much it pleased her in the train to view 
A maiden vot’ress, wise and lovely too. 

.Time to the yielding mind his change imparts, 
*Ile varies notions, and ho alters hearts ; 

*T ifUiight, ’t is just to feel contempt for vice, 

But he that shows it may be over-nice : 

There are who feci, when young, the false sublime, 
And proudly love to show disdain for crime ; 

To whom the future will new thoughts supply, 
1’he pride will soften, and the scorn will die ; 

^ay, where they still the vice itself condemn. 

They bear the vicious, and consort with them : 
Young Captain Grove, when one had changed his 
side, ^ 

Despised the venal turn-coat, and defied ; 

Gld Colonel Grove now shakes him by the hand. 
Though he who bribes may still his vote command 
Wliy would not Ellen to Belinda speak, 

When she had flown to London for a week ; 

And then return’d, to every friend’s surprise. 

With twice the spirit, and with half the size? 

She spoke not then — but aflcr years had llown, 

A beaer friend had Ellen never known ; 

Was it the lady her mistake had seen 7 
Olf had she also such a journey been ? 

No : ’t was the gradual change in human hearts, 
That time, in commerce with the world, imparts ; 
That on the roughest temper throws disguise. 

And steals from virtue her asperities. 

The young and ardent, who with glowing zeal 
J*'el^ wrath for trifles, and were proud to feel. 

Now find tiiosc trifles all the mind engage, 

I’o soothe dull hours, and cheat the cares of age ; 
As young Zclinda, in her quakcr-dress. 

Disdain’d each varying fashion’s vile excess. 

And now her friends on old Zclinda gaze, | 

Pleased in rich silks and orient gems to blaze : 
Changes like these *t is folly to condemn, 

Bo virtue yields not, nor is changed with them. 

Let us proceed ; — Twelve brilliant years were 
past, 

Yet each with less of g^lory than the last; 

Whether these years to this fair virgin gave 
A softer mind — effect tliey often have ; 

Whether tly; virgin-slate was not so bless’d« 

As that good maiden in her zeal profess’d ; 

(Jr whether lovers falling from her train, 

Gave greater price to those she could retain, 

1:9 all uiikno\^n ; — but Arabella now 
Was kindly listening to a merchant’s vow; 

Who offer’d terms so fair, aj^inst his love 
To striv/; vks folly, so she never strove. — 

Man in his earlier days wc often find 
W ith a too easy and unguarded mind ; 

But by increasing years and prudence taught 
'lie grows reserved, and locks up every thought : 


Not thus the maiden, for in blooming youth 
Slie hides her thought, and guards the tender truth : 
This, when no longer young, no more she hides. 
But frankly in the favour’d swain confides: 

Man, stubborn man, is like the growing tree, 

That longer standing, still will harder be ; 

And like its fruit, the virgin, first austere. 

Then kindly sotlening with tlic ripening year. 

Now was the lover urgent, and the kind 
And yielding ludy to his suit inclined : 

A little time, my friend, is just, is right ; 

We must be decent in our neighbours’ sight:” 

Still she allow’d him of his hopes to speak. 

And ill compassion took off week by week ; 

Till few remain’d, when, wearied with delay. 

She kindly meant to take off day by day. 

That female friend who gave our virgin praise 
For flying man and ail his treacherous ways. 

Now heard with mingled anger, shame and fear. 
Of one accepted, and a wedding near ; 

But she resolved again with friendly zeal 
To make the maid her scorn of wedlock feel ; 

For she was grieved to find her work undone. 

And like a sister mourn'd the failing nun. 

Why arc these gentle maidens prone to make ^ 
Their sister-doves the tempting world forsake ? 
Why all their triumph when a maid disda^^a 
The tyrant-sex, and scorns to wear its chains? 

Is it pure joy to see a sister flown 
From the false pleasures they themselves have 
known ? 

Or do they, as the call-birds in the cage. 

Try, in pure envy, others to engage ; 

And therefore paint their native woods and groves, 
As scenes of dangerous joys and naughty loves 7 

Strong was the maiden’s hope ; her friend was 
proud, 

And had her notions to the world avow’d ; 

And, could she find the Merchant weak and frail, 
With power to prove it, then she must prevail ; 

For she aloud would publish Ifls glisgracc. 

And save his victim from a man so base. 

When all inquiries had been duly made, 

Came the kind friend her burden to unlade — 

“ Alas t my dear ! not all our care and art 
Gan tread tlic maze of man’s deceitful heart : 
Look not surprise — nor let resentment swell 
Those lovely features, all will yet be well ; 

And tliou, from love’s and man’s deceptions free. 
Wilt dwell in virgin-state, and walk toheav’nwith 
me.” 

Tlic maiden frown’d, and then conceived ** that 
wives 

Could walk as well, and lead as holy lives 
As angry prudes who scorn’d the marriage-chain, 
Or luckless maids who sought it still in vain.” 

The friend was vex’d — she paused, at length shd 
cried : 

** Know your own danger, then your lot decide ; 
That traitor Bcswcll, while he seeks your hand, 
H&s, I affirm, a wanton at command ; 

A slave, a creature from a foreign place, . 

I The nurse and motlier of a Bpurious*rabe ; 
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Brown, ugfly bastards — (Heaven the word ibrj^ivc, 
And the deed punish !) — in his cottage live ; 

To town if business calls him, there he stays 
In sinful pleasures wasting countless days ; 

Nor doubt the fact««, for 1 can witness call 
For every crime, and prove them one and all.” 

Here ceased tli' informer ; Arabella's look 
Was like a school-boy's puzzled by his book ; 
Intent she cast her eyes upon tlie door. 

Paused — then replied — 

“ I wish to know no more : 

1 question not your motive, zeal, or love. 

But must decline such dubious points to prove — 
All is not true, I judge, for who cun guess 
Tiiose deeds of darkness men w'ith care suppress ? 
He brought a slave perhaps to England's coast. 
And made her free ; it is our country's boast ! 

And she perchance loo grateful — good and ill 
Were sown at first, and grow together still ; 

The colour'd infants on the village-green. 

What arc they more than we have oflen seen ? 
Children half-clothed wdio round thcii village stray, 
In sun or rain, now starved, now beaten, they 
Will the dark colour of their fate betray : 

Let us in Christian love for all account. 

And then behold to what such talcs amount.” 

** His heart is evil," said th' impatient friend : 

“ My d6xy bids me try that heart to mend,” 
Replied the virgin — “ We may be too nice, 

And lose a soul in our contempt of vice ; 

If false the charge, I then shall show regard 
For a good man, and be his just reward : 

And what for virtue can I better do 
Than to reclaim him, if the charge be true ?” 

She spoke, nor more her holy work delay'd ; 

’T was lime to lend an erring mortal aid : 

“The noblest way,” she judged, “ a soul to win, 
Was with an act of kindness to begin. 

To make the sinner sure, and tlien t' attack the 
sin.”* 


TALE X. 


TOE LOVER’S JOURNEY. 

The lun is in the heavens, and the proud day. 

Attended with the pleasures of the world, 

Is ail too wanton. 

King John, act iii, scone 3. 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet. 

Are of imagination all compact. 

Midsmmmer JTight'g Dream. 

Oh ! how the spring of love resembleth 
Th* uncertain glory of an April day. 

Which now shows sll her beauty to the son, 

And by and by a cloud bears all away. 

* As the author'a purpose in this Tale may be mistaken, he 
wiabea to olwerve, that eondnet like that of the lady’a here de- 
' eeribod muat be meritorious or censurable juet as the motives to 
, it are pure or selfish ; that these motives may io a great mea- 
eure be concealed from the mind of the agent ; and that we 
‘ oAen take ercdii(.|poor virtue for aefinne which spring origi* 
' aally from ons lepers, inclinations, or our indifTerenee. It can* 
I MC therefore bp^wiroper, moeb Jess imiaora), to give aoio' 
\ mutca of Midi iilMeceptioo. 


And happily 1 have arrived at laat 
Uiitu the wisliud haven of iny blias. 

Taming of Via Shrew, act v, scene i. 


It is the soul that secs ; the outward eyes' 

Present the object, but the mind descries ; " ^ 

And thence delight, disgust, or cool indifTrence ri^: 
When minds arc joyful, then we look aruunJ, 

And what is seqn is all onTairy ground; 

Again they sicken, and on every view 
Cast their own dull and melancholy hue ; 

Or, if absorb'd by their peculiar cares, 

'I'hc vacant eye on viewless matter glares. 

Our feelings still upon our views attend, , 

And their own natures to die objects lend ; 

Sorrow and joy are in their influence sure, 
liong as the passion reigns th' effects endure; 

But love in minds his various changes makes. 

And clothes each object with the change he takes ; 
His light and shade on every view he throws, 

And on each object, what he feels, bestows. ' . ' 

Fair was the morning, and the month was June, 
When rose a lover ; love awakens si on ; 

Brief his repose, yet much he dreamt the while 
Of that day's meeting, and his Laura's smile ; 

Fancy and love that name assign'd to her. 

Call'd Susan in the parish-register ; 

And he no more was John — his Laura gave 
The name Orlando to her faithful slave. 

Bright shone the glory of the rising day, 

When the fond traveller took his favourite wjfty ; 

He mounted gaily, felt his bosom light, 

And all he saw was pleasing in his sight 

“ Yc hours of expectation, quickly fly, 

And bring on hours of blest reality ; 

When I shall Laura see, beside her stand. 

Hear her sweet voice, and press her yielded hand.” 

First o'er a barren heath beside the coast 
Orlando rode, and joy began to boast. 

“ This neat low gorsc,” said he, “ with golden 
bloom, 

Delights each sense, is beauty, is perfume ; 

And this gay ling, with all its purple flowers, 

A man at leisure might admire for hours ; 

This green-fringed cup-inoss has a scarlet tip, 

That yields to nothing but iny Laura's lip ; 

And then how fine this herbage ! men may say 
A heath is barren ; nothing is so gay : 

Barren or bare to call such charming scene 
Argues a mind possess'd by care and spleen.” 

. Onward he went, and fiercer grew the heat. 

Dust rose in clouds before the horse's feet ; 

For now he pass'd through lanes of burning sand. 
Hounds to thin crops or yet , uncultured land ; 

Where the dark poppy flourish'd on the dry 
And sterile soil, and mock'd the ihin-set rye. 

“ How lovely tliis I'Vthe rapt Orlando said ; 

“With what delight is labouring man rej;>ai(| ! ' 

The very lane has sweets that all admire, 

The rambling suckling and the vigorous brier; 

Sco ! lyholesornc wormwood grows beside the way, ' 
Where dew-press’d yet the dog-rose bends the spray; ' 
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Jrrcah herbs the fields, fair shrubs-the banks adorn, 
And snow-while bloom falls flaky from the thorn ; 
^A^fostering hand they need, no sheltering wall, 
spring uncultured and they bloom for all.'* 

Thb lo7&r rode as hasty lovers ride, 

^ndjM^h'd a common pasture wild and wide; 
Small bjack-legg'd sheep devour with hunger keen 
The meagre herbage, fleshlcss, lank, and lean ; 
Such o'er thy level turfi ^fcwmarketi! stray. 

And there, with other black-legs^ find their prey : 
'He saw some scatter’d hovels ; turf was piled 
In square brown stacks ; a prospect bleak and wild ! 

* A mill, indeed, was in the centre found. 

With shprtsear herbage withering all around; 

A smith's black shed opposed a wriglit's long shop. 
And join'd an inn where humble travellers stop. 

■ “ Ay, this is nature,” said the gentle squire ; 

** This ease, peace, pleasure — who would not ad- 
mire 7 

With what delight these sturdy children play, 

And joyful rustics at the close of day ; 

Sport follows labour, on this even space 
Will soon commence the wrestling and the race; 
TJicn will the village-maidens leave tlieir home. 
And to the dance with buoyant spirits come ; 

No affectation in their looks is seen, 

Nor know they wJiat disguise or flattery mean ; 
Nor aught to move an envious pang they see, 

Easy tlieir service, and their love is free ; 

‘ Hence early springs that love, it long endures, 

And lifWs first comfort, while they live, ensures : 
They tl«3 low roof and rustic comforts prize, 
Nofircast on prouder mansions envying eyes : 
Sometimes the nows at yonder town they hear, 
And jearn what busier mortals feel and fear ; 
Secure themselves, although by talcs amazed, 

Of towns bombarded and of cities razed ; 

As if they doubted, in their still retreat. 

The very nows that makes their quiet sweet, 
AmTlijcir days happy — happier only knows 
He on whom Laura her regard bestows.” 

On rode Orlando, counting all the while 
The miles lie pass'd and every coming mile; 

Like all attracted things, he quicker flics, 

The place approaching where th' attraction lies; 
When next appear'd a (lam — so call tlie place — 
Where lies a road confined in narrow space; 

A work of labour, for on cither side 
Is level fen, a prospect wild and wide. 

With dikes on cither hand by ocean's self supplied : 
Far on the right the distant sea is seen. 

And salt the springs that feed the marsh between ; 
Eeneath an ancient bridge, the straiten'd flood 
Rolls through *its sloping banks of slimy mud 7 
^Ncar it a sunken boat resists the tide. 

That frets and hurries to the opposing side ; 

* The rushes sharp, that on the borders grow. 

Bend their brown flow'rets to the stream below. 
Impure in all its course, in all ^ts progress slow : 
H<;^ a grave Flora* scarcely deigns to bloom. 

Nor wears "ki rosy blush, nor sheds perfume; 


t The (litrhos of a fen so near the ocenn are lined with irr^u- 
lai^&tchcs of a ennrse and stained hva ; a muddy sediment 
r^Rs OD the hurse-tail and other perennial herbs, which in part 


The few dull flowers that o'er the place are spread 
Partake the nature of their fenny bed ; 

Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom. 

Grows the salt lavender that lacks perfume ; 

Here the dwarf sallows crcc]), the septfoil harsh. 
And the soil slimy mallow of the marsh ; 

Low on the car the distant billows sound. 

And just in view appears their stony bound ; 

No hedge nor tree conceals the glow'ing sun, 

Birds, save a wat'ry tiibc, the district shun. 

Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run. 

“ Various ns beauteous. Nature, is thy face,” 
Exclaim’d Orlando : “ all that grows has grace ; 

All arc appropriate — bog, and marsh, and fen, 

Arc only poor to undiscerning men ; 

Here may the nice and curious eye explore 
How Nature's hand adorns the rushy moor ; 

Here the rare moss in secret shade is found. 

Here the sweet myrtle of the shaking ground ; 
Beauties arc these that from the view retire. 

But well repay tli' attention they require ; 

For these my Laura will lier home forsake. 

And all tlie pleasures they afford partake.” 

Again the Cfmntry was enclosed, a wide 
And sandy road has banks on cither side ; 

Where, lo! a hollow on the left appear’d. 

And there a gipsy-tribe their tent had rcar’i^; 

*T was open spread, to catch the morning sun. 

And they had now their early meal begun. 

When two brown boys just left their grassy scat. 
The early trav'ller with their pray’rs to greet : 
While yet Orlando held his pence in hand, 

He saw their sister on her duty stand ; 

Some twelve years old, demure, affected, sly. 
Prepared llic force of early powers to try ; 

Sudden a look of languor he descries. 

And wcll-feign’d apprehension in her eyes ; 
Train’d but yet savage, in her speaking face 
Ho mark'd the features of her vagrant race ; 
W’^heii a light laugh and roguish leer express'd 
The vice implanted in her youthful breast: 

Forth from the tent her elder brolliSr came. 

Who seem’d offended, yet forbore to blame 
The young designer, but could only trace 
The looks of pity in the trav’llcr’s face : 

W'ithin, the father, who from fences nigh 
Had brought the fuel for the fire’s supply, 

Wtilch’d now the feeble blaze, and stood dejected by ; 
On ragged rug, just borrow’d from the bed, 

And by the hand of coarse indulgence fed. 


nnncPBl the BhallowneM nf tlio stream ; a fat-Ioaved pale-flow- 
QnnK sriirvy-eraps appear^ early in the year, and thn razor-edged 
bull- rush in the summer and autumn. The fni itself has a dark 
and saline herhaze; llinraare rushes and arrow-head, and in a 
few patches the flukes of the cottnii-zraiis are seen, bui more 
commonly tho sea-aeter, the du'lest of that numerous and hard/ 
genus; a Mn/r. blue in flower, but wilhnrinz and rnmaininir 
withered till tho winter scatters it; the saltwort, both simple 
end shruliby ; a fow kinds of grass changed by their soil and 
olrnosphere, end low plants of two or three denominations un- 
distinguished in a general view nf the scenery : such is the 
vogciaiion of iho fen wlion it is at a small distance from the 
ocean : and in this case lliero arise from it eIHuvia strong and 
peculiar, half-saline, half putrid, which would be considered br 
most people as offensive, and by some as dangerous ; but 
there are others to whom singularity of taste of asaucialion 
of ideas has reodered it agreeable knd pleasant. 
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In dirty patchwork negligently dress'd, 

Reeling the wife, an iiilant at her breast ; 

In her wild face some touch of grace remain'd, 

Of vigour palsied and of beauty stain'd ; 

Her blood-shut eyes on lier unheeding mate 
Were wrathful turn'd, and seem'd her wants to 
state. 

Cursing his tardy aid — her mother there 
Witli gip-sy-stitc engross’d the only cliair ; 

Solemn and dull her look ; with such she stands. 
And reads the milk-maid’s fortune in her hands, 
Tracing the lines of lire; assumed througli years, 
Each feature now the steady falsehood wears ; 
With hard and savage eye she views the food, 

And grudging piiiclics their intruding brood ; 

Last in the group, the worn-out grandsirc sits, 
Neglected, lost, and living but by fits ; 

Useless, despised, his wortiiloss labours done, 

And half protected by the vicious son, 

Who half supports him ; he with heavy glance 
Views the young rutlians wlio around him dance ; 
And, by the sadness in his face, appears 
To trace the progress of their future years : 
Througli what strange course of misery, vice, deceit, 
Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat 1 
What shame and griefi what punishment and pain. 
Sport of fierce passions, must each child sustain — 
Ere tJicy like him approach their latter end, 
Withb'ut a' hope, a comfort, or a friend! 

But this Orlando felt not ; ** Rogues,” said he, 

“ Doubtless they are, but merry rogues they be ; 
They wander round the land, and be it true. 

They break tlie laws — then let the laws pursue 
Tile wanton idlers ; for tlie life they live, 

Acquit I cannot, but I can forgive.” 

This said, a portion from his purse was thrown, 
And every heart seem’d happy like his own. 

He hurried forth, for now the town was nigh — 
“ The happiest man of mortal men am I.” 

Thou art ! but change in every state is near, 

(So while the wretched hope, the blest may fear ;) 

“ Say, where is^ Laura ?” — “ That her words must 
show,” 

A lass replied ; ** read this, and thou shalt know !” 

“ What, gone !” — her friend insisted — forced to 
go 

“ Is vex'd, was teased, could not refuse her ! — No ?” 
“But you can follow:” “ Yes:” “The miles are 
few, 

The way is pleasant; will you come? — Adieu! 
Thy Laura !” “ No ! I feel I must resign 
The pleasing hope, thou hadst been here, if mine : 
A lady was it ?— Was no brother there ? 

But why should I afflict me if there were ?” 

“ The way is pleasant “ What to me the way ? 

I cannot reach her till the close of day. 

My dumb companion ! is it thus we speed ? 

Not I from grief nor thou from toil art freed ; 

Still art thou doom'd to travel and to pine, 

For my vexation — What a fate is mine ! 

“ Gone to a friend, she tells me ; I commend 
Her purpose ; means she to a female friend ? 

By Heavciif I wish she suffer'd half the pain 
Of hope protracted through the day in vain : , 


Shall I persist to see th* ungrateful maid ? 

Yes, 1 will see her, slight her, and upbraid : 

What! in the very hour? she knew the time, ' 
And doubtless ciiose it to increase her crime.'^ 

Forth rode Orlando by a river's side, 

Inland and winding, smooth, and full and wiJe, 
I'hat roll’d majestic on, in one soil-flowing tide i 
I'lic bottom gravel, flow.'ry were the banks, 

Tall willows, ‘waving in their broken ranks ; 

The road, now near, now distant, winding led 
I By lovely meadows which the waters fed ; 

He pass'd the way-side inn, the village spire, • 
Nor stopp'd to g:i7.e, to question, or admire ; 

On either side the rural mansions stood, 

With hedge-row trees, and hills high-crown *d with 
wood, 

And many a ’devious stream that reach'd tlie nobler 
flood. 

“ I hate these scenes,” Orlando angry cried, . 

“ And these proud farmers ! yes, I hate their pride : 
Sec ! that sleek fellow, how he strides along, 

Strong as an ox, and ignorant as^trong ; 

Can yon close crops a single eye detain 
But his who counts the protits of tho grain ? 

And these vile brans with deleterious smell, 

Where is their beauty ? can a mortal tell? 

These deep' fat meadows 1 detest ; it shocks 
One's feelings there to see the grazing ox 
For slaughter fatted, as a lady's smile 
Rejoices man, and means his death the while. 

Lo ! now the sons of labour ! every day 
Employ’d in toil, and vex'd in every way ; 

Theirs is but mirth assumed, and they conceal. 

In their affected joys, the ills they feel : 

1 hate these long green lanes ; there 's nothing seen 
In this vile country hut eternal green ; 

Woods! waters! meadows! Will they never end ? 
'T is a vile prospect ; — Gone to see a friend !”— 

Still on he rode ! a mansion fair and tall 
Rose on his view — the pride of Loddon-Hall : 
Spread o'er the park he saw the grazing steer. 

The full-fed steed, the herds of bounding deer : 

On a clear stream the vivid sunbeams play'd, 
Through noble elms, and on the surface made 
That moving picture, checker'd light and shade ; 
Th' attended children, there indulged to stray, 
Enjoy’d and gave new beauty to the day ; 

Whose happy parents from their room were seen 
Pleased with tiic sportive idlers on the green. 

“ Well !” said Orlande, “and for one so bless'd, 
A thousand reasoning wretches are distress'd ; 

Nay^ these so seeming glad, are grieving like the 
rest : 

Man is a cheat — and all but strive to hide 
Their inward misery by their outward pride. 

What do yon lofty gates and waifs contain, 

But fruitless means to soothe unconquer’d pain 7 
The parents read cSch infant daughter's smile, ^ 
Form'd to seduce, encouraged to beguile ; 

They view the boys unconscious of their fiite. 

Sure to be tempted, sure to take the bait ; 

Those will bo Lauras, sad Orlandos these— • 
There *s guilt and grief in all one hears and sees.^ 


V 
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1: loSr traveler, lab’ring up a hill, look’d down 
kljtfn a lively, busy, pleasant town ; 

\fll^e beheld were there alert, alive, 

.^^hmusiest bees that ever stock’d a hive : 

^ 1 ^ 1 ^ were married, and thd bells aloud 
Proclaim*4 their joy, and joyful seem’d the crowd ; 
And dOw proceeding on his way, he spied. 

Bound bj{ strong tics, the bridegroom and the bride : 
Each by some Iricnds attciyled, near they drew, 

. And spleen beheld them with prophetic view. 

• “ Married ! nay, mad !” Orlando cried in scorn ; 
** Another wretch on tiiis unlucky morn : 

"What arc this foolish mirth, these idle joys 7 ; 

Attempts to ^stifle doubt and fear by noise: 

To me these robes, expres^ve of delight. 

Foreshow distress, and only grief excite ; 

And for these cheerful friends, will they behold 
TTheir wailing brood in sickness, want, and cold ; 
And his proud look, and her sod languid air 
Will — but 1 spare you — go, unhappy pair !” 

• * 

And now approaching to the journey’s end, 

His anger fails, his tlioughts to kindness tend. 

He less offended feels, and rather fears t’ offend : 
Now gently rising, hope contends with doubt. 

And casts a sunshine on the views without ; 

And still reviving joy and lingering gloom 
Alternate empire o’er his soul assume ,* . 

Till, long perplex’d, he now began to find 
The sodcr thoughts engross the settling mind : 

'He saw the mansion, and should quickly see 
His Laut^i’s self— and angry could ho be ? 

No ! the resentment melted all away — — 

“ For this my ^rief a single smile will pay,” 
Otffitrav’ller* cried ; — ** And why should it offend. 
That one so good should have a pressing friend ? 
Grieve not, my heart ! to find a favourite guest 
Tfiy pride and boast — ^ye selfish sorrows, rest ; 

She will be kind, and I again be blest.” 

gentler passions thus his bosom sway’d, 
He reach’d the mansion, and he saw the maid ; 

“ My Laura !” — “ My Orlando ! — this is kind ; 

In truth I came persuaded, not inclined : 

Our friends’ amusement let us now pursue, 

And I to-morrow will return with you.” 


The dam high-raised, the reedy dikes between. 
The scatter’d hovels on the barren green, 

The burning sand, tlie fields of t)]in-set rye. 
Mock’d by the useless Flora, blooming by ; 

And last the heath with all its various bloom, 

I And the close lanes that led the trav’lier home. 

I Then could these scenes the former joys renew 7 
Or was there now dejection in the view ? — 

Nor one or other would they yield — and why 7 
The mind was absent, and the vacant eye 
Wander’d o’er viewless scenes, that but appear’d to 
die. 
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EDWARD SHORE. 

Seem they srave or learned 1 
Why, BO didit thou — Scorn they ruliaioua 1 1 
Why, BO didst thou ; or nre they spare in dict.t 
Freefinm truss pnshion, or of mirth or linger. 
Constant in spirit, not swervint with thn blood, 
Gariii(*h‘d and deck'd in rnnric'st compliment, 

Not working with the eye without the car, 

And but with purged judgment trusting neither 1 
Such and so finely bolted didst thou seem. 

Henry V, act ii, scene^ 

Better I were distract. 

So ahoiild my thoughts be sever'd from my griefs. 

And woes by strong imagination lose 
The knowledge of Uiemselves. 

Lear, act ir, scene 6. 


Genius ! thou gift of Heav’n ! Ibou light divine ! 
Amid what dangers art thou doom’d to shine ! 

Oft will the body’s weakness check thy force, 

Oft damp thy vigour, and im])ede thy course ; 

And trembling nerves compel thee to restrain 
Thy nobler efforts, to contend with pain ; 

Or Want (sad guest!) will in thy presence come. 
And breathe around a melancholy gloom ; 

To life’s low cares will thy proud thought confine. 
And make her sufferings, her impatience, tliine. 


Like man entranced, the happy lover stood— 

” As Laura wills, for she is kind and good; 

Ever the truest, gentlest, fairest, best — 

As Laura wills, 1 see her and am blest.” 

Home went the lovers through that busy place. 
By Loddon-Hall, the country’s pride and grace ; 
By the rich meadows where the oxen fed. 

Through the green vale that form’d the river’s bq^ ; 
And by unnumficr’d cottages and farms, 

That have for musing minds unnumber’d charms ; 
And how affected by the view of these 
IVas then Orlandop-^id they pain or please 7 

Nor pain nor pleasure could tbcjf yield — and why? 
The^riind was fill’d, was happy, and the eye 
Rovra o’er the feeling views, tliat but appear’d to 
\ die. 

Okie Orlando on the morrow paced 
well-known road ; the gypsy-tent he traced ; 


Evil and strong, seducing passions prey 
On soaring minds, and win them from tlieir way ; 
Who then to vice the subject spirits give, 

And in the service of the conqu’ror live ; 

Like captive Samson making sport for all. 

Who fear’d their strength, and gloy in their fall 

Genius, with virtue, still may lack the aid 
Irftplored by humble minds and hearts afraid ; 

May leave to timid souls the shield and sword 
Of the tried faith, and the resistless word ; 

Amid a world of dangers venturing forth. 

Frail, but yet fearless, proud in conscious worth. 
Till strong temptation, in some fatal time, 

Assails the heart, and wins the soul to crime ; 
When left by honour, and by sorrow spent. 

Unused to pray, unable to repent. 

The nobler powers that once exalted high 
Th’ aspiring man, shall then degraded lie : 

Reason, through anguish, shall her throne forsake, 
And strength of mind but strdkiger madness make. 
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When Edward Shore had reach'd his twentieth 
year, 

He felt his bosom light, his conscience clear ; 
Applause at school the youthful hero gain'd, 

And trials there with manly strength sustain'd : 
With prospect bright upon the world he came, 
Pure love of virtue, strong desire of fame : 

Men watch’d tiie way his lofty mind would take. 
And all foretold the progress he would make. 

Boast of these friends, to older men a guide, 
Proud of his parts, but gracious in his pride ; 

He bore a gay good-nature in his face, 

And in his air were dignity and grace; 

Hress that became his state and years he wore. 
And sense and spirit shone in Edward Shore. 

Thus while admiring friends the youth beheld, 
His own disgust their forward hopes rcpell’d ; 

For he unfix’d, unfixing, look'd around, 

And no employment but in seeking found ; 

He gave his restless thoughts to views refined. 

And shrank from worldly cares with wounded 
mind. 

Rejecting trade, awhile he dwelt on laws. 

But who could plead, if unapproved the cause ?" 
A doubting, dismal tribe physicians seem'd ; 
Divines o'er texts and disputations dreani'd ; 
War-and its glory he perhaps could love, 

But there again he must the cause approve. 

Our hero thought no deed should gain applause, 
Where timid virtue found support in laws ; 

He to all good would soar, would fly all sin, 

By the j^ure prompting of the will within ; 

** Who needs a law that binds him not to steal," 
Ask’d the young teacher, “ can he rightly feel ? 

To curb the wmII, or arm in honour's cause. 

Or aid the weak — are these enforced by laws ? 
Should we a fi)ul, ungrncrous action dread, 

Because a law condemns th' adulterous bed ? 

Or fly pollution, not for fear of stain, 

But that some statute tells us to refrain ? 

The grosser I'ibrd in tics like these we bind. 

In virtue's freedom moves th' enlighten'd mind.” 

** Man's heart deceives him," said a friend : Of 
course," 

Replied the youth, “ hut, has it power to force ? 
Dniess it forces, call it as you will, 

It is but wish, and proncncss to the ill." 

“ Art thou not tempted ?" “ Do I fall 7" said 
Shore : 

** The pure have fallen." — ** Then arc pure no more : 
While reason guides me, I shall walk aright. 

Nor need a stcadicr'hand, or stronger light ; , 

Nor this in dread of awful threats, design'd 
For the weak spirit and the grov'ling mind ; 

But that, engaged by thoughts and views sublime, 
I wage free war with grossness and with crime." 
Thus look'd he proudly on the vulgar crew. 

Whom statutes govern, and whom fears subdue. 

Faith, with his virtue, hq* indeed profess'd, 

But doubts deprived his ardent mind of rest ; 
Reason, his sovereign mistress, fail'd to slioiv 
Light through the mazes of the world below ; 
Questions arose, and they surpass'd the skill 
Of his sole aid, and would be dubious still ; » 


These to discuss he sought no common guidejl; j 
But to the doubters in his doubts applied ; ^ , 

When all together might in freedom speak, , ' 
And their loved truth with mutual ardour ^ 
Alas ! though men who feel their eves^ecay ^ 
Take more than common pains to And tlK-ur v ay. 
Yet, when for ibis they ask each other's aiij^ 
Their mutual purpose is the more delay'd: 

Of all tlieir doubts, their reasoning clear’d not one, 
Still the samS spots were present in the siin ; ' 

Still the same scruples haunted Edward's mind, . 
Who found no rest, nor took the means to And. 

But though with shaken faith, and slave to lame,* 
Vain and aspiring on the world he came 
Yet was he studious, serious, moral, grave, 

No passion's victim, and no system's slave ; 

Vice he opposed, indulgence he disdain'd. 

And o’er each sense in conscious triumph reigu’d. 

Who often reads, will sometimes wish to write, 
And Shore would yield instruction and delight : 

A serious drama he design’d, but found 

*T was tedious travelling in that gloomy ground ; 

A deep and solemn story he wot3d try, 

But grew ashamed of ghosts, and laid it by ; 
Sermons he uTotc, but they who knew his creed, 
Or knew it not, were ill disposed to read ; 

And he would lastly be the nation’s guide, 

But, studying, fail’d to fix upon a side ; 

Fame he desired, and talents he possess’d. 

But loved not labour, though he could not rest. 

Nor firmly fix the vacillating mind, 

Tiiat, ever working, could no centre find.’ 

'T is thus a sanguine reader loves to trace 
The Nile forth rushing on his glorious race ; 

Calm and secure the taiicied traveller goes 
Through sterile deserts and by tlireat’ning foes 
He thinks not then of Afric’s scorching sands, 

Th' Arabian sea, the Abyssinian bands, 

Fasils* and Michaels, and the robbers all, * 

I Whom wc politely chiefs and heroes call: 
lie of success alone delights to think, 

I He views that fount, he stands upon the brink, 

! And drinks a fancied draught, exulting so to drink. 

In his own room, and with his books around. 
His lively mind its chief employment found, 

Then idly busied, quietly employ'd, 

And, lost to life, his visions were enjoy’d : 

I Yet still he took a keen inquiring view 
I Of all that crowds neglect, desire, pursue ; 

And thus abstracted, curious, still serene, 

ITc, unemploy'd, beheld life’s shifting scene ; 

Still more averse from vqlgar joys and cares, 

StHl more unfitted for the world's affairs. 

There was a house where Edward ofttimes went, 
And social hours in pleasant trifling spent ; , 


*FaRil was a rebel chief, and Michael the general of the 
royal army in Abyaainia, when Mr. Bruce viiited that country. 
In all other rcapecta their charactori wen iigarly linAtTar.*- 
They are both reprearated aa cruel and treacherouf ; and oven 
the npparcntly ilrong diitinction of loyal and robelliout la in 
afreet meaiure aet aaide, when we ere informed that Fasif 
waa an open enemy, and Michael an inioleot and tmbiUoua 
controller of the royal penon and family. \ 
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H^Aad, conversed and reason'd, sang and play'd, 
Abo all were happy while the idler stay'd ; 
Q^apfjy one, tor thence arose tlie pain, 
imhis engaging trifler came again. 

^Rut’dicj Be love 7 We answer, day by day, 
TPhe^ving feet would take th* accustom'd way. 
The amorous eye would rove as if in quest 
Of somelhing rare, and on the mansion rest ; 

Tiie same soft passion toucli'd the geptle tongue. 
And Anna's charms in tender notes were sung ; 
The ear too seem'd to feel the common flame. 
Soothed and delighted witli the fair one's name : 
And'thus as love each other part possess'd. 

The heart, no doubt, its sovereign power confess'd. 

Pleased in her sight, the youth required no more ; 
Nor rich himself, he saw the damsel ^oor ; 

And he too wisely, nay, too kindly loved. 

To pain the being whom his soul approved. 

A sef ious friend our cautious youth possess'd. 
And at his tabic sat a welcome guest ; 

Both unemploy'd, it was their chief delight 
To read what freg and daring authors write ; 
Authors who loved from common views to soar. 
And seek the fountains never traced before ; 

Truth they profess'd, yet often left the true 
And beaten prospect, for the wild and new. 

His chosen friend his fiftieth year had s4en. 

His fortune easy, and his air serene ; 

Deist and atheist call'd ; for few agreed 
What were his notions, principles, or creed ; 

His minB reposed not, for he hated rest, 

But all tnings made a query or a jest ; 

£sr][)lex'd himself, he ever sought to prove 
That man is doom'd in endless doubt to rove ; 
Himself in darkness he profess'd to be, 

And would maintain that not a man could see. 

The youthful friend, dissentient, reason'd still 
Of.^lje soul's prowess, and the subject will ; 

Of virtue's beauty, and of honour's force, 

And a warm zeal gave life to his discourse ; 

Since from his feelings all his Are arose. 

And he had interest in the themes he chose. 

The friend, indulging a sarcastic smile. 

Said — Dear enthusiast ! thou wilt change thy style, 
When man's delusions, errors, crimes, deceit, I 
No more distress thee, and no longer cheat" | 

Yet lo ! this cautious man, so coolly wise. 

On a young beauty fix'd unguarded eyes ; 

And her he married ; Edward at the view 
Bade to his cheerful visits long adieu ; 

But haply err'd, for tliis engaging bride 
No mirth suppress'd, but rather cause supplied^ 
And when she saw the friends, bv reasoning long, 
Confused if right, and positive if wrong, 

With playful spegch and smile, that spmie delight, 
8he made them careless both of wrong or right 

This mntle damsel gave condbnt to wed, 
WittMchool, tmd school-da^ dinners in her head : 
She now was promised choice of daintiest food, 
t And costly dress, that made her sovereign good ; 
'With walks on hilly heath to banish sp&en, * 
And summer^visits when the roads were clean. 
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All these she loved, to these she gave consent, 

And she was married to her heart's content 

Their manner this — the friends together read. 
Till books a cause for disputation bred ; 

Debate then follow'd, and the vapour'd child 
Declared they argued till her head was wild ; 

And strange to her it was that mortal brain 
Could seek tlie trial,- or endure the pain. 

Then as the friend reposed, the younger pair 
Sat down to cards, and play'd beside his chair ; 

Till he awaking, to his books applied. 

Or heard the music of th' obedient bride : 

If mild the evening, in the fields they stray'd. 

And their own flock with partial eye survey'd, 

But oft the husband, to indulgence prone. 

Resumed his book, and bade them walk alone. 

“ Do, my kind Edward ! I must take mine ease. 
Name the dear girl the planets and the trees ; 

Tell her what warblers pour their evening song. 
What insects flutter, as you walk along ; 

Teach her to fix the roving thoughts, to bind 
The wandering sense, and methodize the mind." 

This was obey'd ; and oft when this waq done. 
They calmly gazed on the declining sun ; 

In silence saw the glowing landscape fade, 

Or, sitting, sang beneath the arbour's shade : 

Till rose the moon, and on each youthful fac^ 

Shed a soft beauty, and a dangerous grace. 

When the young wife beheld in long debate 
The friends, all careless as she seeming sate ; 

It soon appear'd, there was in one combined 
The nobler person and the richer mind : 

He wore no wig, no grisly beard was seen, 

And none beheld him careless or unclean ; 

Or watch'd him sleeping we indeed have heard 
Of sleeping beauty, and it has appear'd ; 

'T is seen in infants — there indeed we find 
The features soften'd by the slumbering mind ; 

But other beauties, when disposed to sleep. 

Should from the eye of keen iiisp^c^r keep : 

The lovely nymph who would her swain surprise, 
May close her mouth, but not conceal her eyes ; 

I Sleep from the fairest face some beauty takes, 

I And all the homely features homelier makes ; 

So thought our wife, beholding with a sigh 
Her sleeping spouse, and Edward smiling by. 

A sick relation for the husband sent, 

Without delay the friendly sceptic went; 

Nor fear'd the youthful pair, for be had seen 
The wife untroubled, and the friend serene : 

No selfish purpose in his roving eyes. 

No vile deception in her fond replies : 

So judged the husband, and with judgment true, 
For neither yet the guilt or danger knew. 

What now remain'd 7 but they again should play 
Th' accustom'd game, and walk th’ accuatomM 
way; 

With careless freedom should converse or read. 
And the friend’s absence neither fear nor heed : 
But rather now they roem'd conflised, constrain'd ; 
Within their room still restless they remain'd, 

And painfully they felt, and knew each other 
•pain'd. — 
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Ah ! foolish men ! how could yc tlius depend, 

One on himself, the other on his friend ? 

The youth with troubled eye the lady saw. 

Yet felt too brave, too daring^ to withdraw ; 

While she, with tuneless hand the jarring keys 
Touching, was not one moment at her ease : 

Now would she walk, and call her friendly guide. 
Now speak of rain, and cast her cloak aside ; 

Seize on a book, unconscious what she read. 

And, restless still, to new resources fled ; 

Then laugh'd aloud, then tried to look serene. 

And ever changed, and every change was seen. 

Painful it is to dwell on deeds of shame — 

The trying day was post, another came ; 

The third was all remorse, confusion, dread ; 

And (all too late !) the fallen hero fled. 

Then felt the youth, in that seducing time. 

How feebly honour guards the heart from crime : 
Small is his native strength ; man needs the stay. 
The strength imparted in the trying day ; 

For all that honour brings against the force 
Of headlong passion, aids its rapid course ; 

Its slight resistance but provokes the hre. 

As w'ra-work stops the flame, and then conveys it 
higher. 

The husband came ; a wife by guilt made bold 
Had^, meeting, soothed him, as in days of old ; 

But soon this fact transpired ; her strong distress. 
And his friend's absence, lefl him nought to guess. 

Still cool, though grieved, thus prudence bade 
him write — 

** I cannot pardon, and I will not fight ; 

Thou art too poor a culprit for the laws, 

And I too faulty to support my cause : 

All must be punish'd ; 1 must sigh alone, 

At home thy victim for her guilt atone ; 

And thou, unhappy ! virtuous now no more. 

Must loss of fame, peace, purity deplore ; 

Sinners with praise will pierce thee to the heart. 
And saints deriding, tell thee what thou art." 

Such was his fall ; and Edward, from that time, 
Felt in full force the censure and the crime — 
Despised, ashamed ; his noble views before. 

And his proud thoughts, degraded him the more : 
Should he repent — would that conceal his shame ? 
Could peace be his ? It perish'd with his fame : 
Himself he scorn'd, nor could his crime forgive ; 
He fear'd to die, yet felt ashamed to live : 

Grieved, but not contrite was his heart ; oppress'd. 
Not broken ; not converted, but distress'd ; 

He wanted will to bend the stubborn knee. 

He wanted light the cause of ill to see. 

To learn how frail is man, how humble then should 
be ; 

For faith he had not, or a faith too weak 
To gain the help that humbled sinners seek ; 

Else had he pray'd — to an offended God 
His tears had flown a penitential flood ; 

Though far astray, he would have heard the call 
Of mercy — “ Come ! return, thou prodigal 
Then, though confused, distress'd, ashamed^afraid. 
Still had the trembling penitent obey'd ; 

Though faith had fainted, when assail'd by fear, 
Hope to the soul ha4 whisper'd, " Persevere !'! 


Till in his Father's house an humbled gue8t,\[ 

He would have found forgiveness, comrort, re^ 

But all this joy was to our youth denied 
By his fierce passions and his daring pride : ^ 

And shame and doubt impcll'd him in**a^ur^ 

Once so abhorr'd, with unresisted force. « 

Proud minds and guilty, whom their crimes oppress, „ 
Fly to new crimes for comfort and redroM ; 

So found ouf fallen youth a short relief . . 

In wine, the opiate guilt applies to grief, — 

From fleeting mirth tiiut o'er the bottle lives. 

From the false joy its inspiration gives ; 

And from associates pleased to find a friend. 

With powers to lead them, gladden, and defend, 

In all those scenes whdre transient case is found. 

For minds whom sins oppress, and sorrows wound. 

Wine is like anger ; for it makes us strong, 

Blind and impatient, and it leads us wrong ; 

The strength is quickly lost, we feel the error Imig : 
Thus led, thus strengthen'd in an evil cause, • 

For folly pleading, sought the youtli applause; 

Sad for a time, then eloquently wild. 

He gaily spoke as his coin{>anic^s smiled ; 

Lightly he rose, and with his former grace 
Proposed some doubt, and argued on the case ; 

Fate and fore>knowledgc were his favourite themes— 
How vain man's purpose, how absurd his schemes : 

" Whatever is, was ere our birth decreed ; 

We think our actions from ourselves proceed, • 
And idly we lament th' inevitable deed ; ^ " 

It seems our own, but there 's a power above 
Directs the motion, nay, that makes us ifove ; ' 

Nor good nor evil can you beings name. 

Who are but rooks and castles in the game; ' 
Superior natures with their puppets play. 

Till, bagg'd or buried, all are swept away." 

Such werp the notions of a mind to ill 
Now prone, but ardent, and determined still : 

Of joy now eager, as before of fame, ^ 

And screen'd by folly when assail'd by shame. 
Deeply he sank ; obey'd each passion's call, 

And used his reason to defend them all. 

Shall I proceed, and step by step relate 
The odious progress of a sinner's fate 7 
No— let me rather hasten to the time 
(Sure to arrive) when misery waits on crime. 

With virtue, prudence fled ; what Shore possess'd 
Was sold, was spent, and he was now distress'd: 
And Want, unwelcome stranger, pale and wan. 

Met with her haggard looks the hurried man ; 

His pride felt keenly what he must expect 
From useless pity and from cold neglect 
Struck by new terrors, from his /riends he fled. 
And wept his woes upon a restless bed ; 

Retiring late, at early hour to rise. 

With shrunken features, and with bloodshot eyes ^ 
If sleep one moment closed the dismal view," 

Fancy her terrors built upon the true ; 

And night and diiy had their alternate woes, 

That bafiled pleasure, and that moek'd repose^ 

Till to despair and anguish was consign'd 
The wreck and ruin of a noble mind. f 

' Now seized for debt, and lodged within a jdil. 

He tried his friendships, and he found them fkil ; 
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[ failM his spirits, and his thoughts were all 
/i on his sins, his sufTerings, and his fall : 
ruffled mind was pictured in his face, 

Chtee- the fair seat of dignity and grace : 

^as the danger of a so prone 
Td^|hink of* madness, and to think alone ; 

^et] still lived, and struggled to sustain 
The droqping. spirit and the roving brain; 

But this too faird : a frienct his freedom gave, 

, And- sent him help the threat'ning wc/rld to brave ; 
Gave solid counsel what to seek or Hec, 

But still would stranger to his person be : 

In vain I the truth determined to explore. 

Her traced the friend whom he had wrongM before. 


He stands enrapt, the half-known voice to hear. 
And starts, half-conscious, at the falling tear. 

Rarely from town, nor then unwatch'd, he goes. 
In darker mood, as if to hide his woes ; 

Returning soon, he with impatience seeks 
His youthful friends, and shouts, and sings, and 
speaks ; 

Speaks a wild speech with action all as wild^ 
The children's leader, and himself a child ; 

He spins their top, or at their bidding, bends 
His back, while o'er it leap his laughing friends ; 
Simple and weak, he acts the boy once more, 

And heedless children call him Silly Shore. 


This was too much; both aided and advised 
'By one who shunn'd him, pitied, and despised : 
He bore it not : 't was a deciding stroke, 

'And on his reason like a torrent broke : 

In dreadful stillness he appear'd awhile. 

With vacant horror and a ghastly smile ; 

Then rose at once into the frantic rage, 

That* force controll'd not, nor could love assuage. 


TALE XII. 

'SaUIRE THOMAS ; OR. THE PRECIPITATE 
CHOICE. 


Friends now ap|icar'd, but in the man was seen 
The angry maniac, with vindictive mien ; 

Too late their pity gave to care and skill 
The hurried mind and ever-wandering will ; 
Unnoticed pass'd all time, and not a ray. 

Of reason broke on his benighted way ; 

But now he spurn'd the straw in pure disdain, 
And now laugh'd loudly at the clinking chain. 

Then dfe its wrath subsided, by degrees 
The mind sank slowly to infantine ease ; 
Tft>f.layful folly, and to causeless joy. 

Speech without aim, and without end, employ ; 

He drew fantastic figures on the wall. 

And gave some wild relation of them all ; 

With brutal shape he join'd the human face, 

And idiot smiles approved the moUcy race. 


Such imilins roguef oi these, 

Like rats, oft bile the holy cords in twain, 

Too intriflsicate t* unloose 

Lear, act i, acene 9. 

My other self, my counBel’i consistory, 

My oraclH, my prophet, • 

I as a child will go by thy direction. 

EieAard III, act ii, acene 3. 


Ifl do not have pity upon her, I *m a villain : ifl do not love 
her. 1 a Jew. 

Much Mo about JJbtking, act ii. scene 3. 


Women are soft, mild, pitiable, flexible; 

But thou art obdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless. 

Henry VI, part 3, act ii, acene 4. 

lie must be told of it, and he shall : the office 
Becomes a woman best ; I *11 take it upon me ; 

Ifl prove honcy-mouth'd, let my tongue blister. 

Winter 8 Tale, act ii, scene 3. 


Ilai'ifilcss at length th' unhappy man was found, 
The spirit settled, but the reason drown'd ; 

And all tlic drctidful tempest died away, 

To tlie dull stilnesh of tlie misty day. 

And now his freedom he attain’d — if free, 

The lost to reason, truth, and hope, can be; 

His friends, or wearied with the charge, or sure 
The harmless wretch was now beyond a cure. 

Gave him to wander where he pleased, and find 
His ovtm resources for the eager mind ; 

The playful children of the place he meets, 

Playfiil with them he rambles through the streets ; 
In all they need, his stronger arm he lends. 

And his lost mind to these approving friends. 

That gentle maid, whom once tlie youth had 
loved, 

Js now with mild religious pity moved ; 

Kindly she chides^his boyish flights, while he | 
Will Kir a moment fix'd and pensive be ; | 

And as she trembling speaks, hi^ lively eyes | 
ExploisJier looks, he listens to her sighs ; 

C'lharni’d by lier voice, Ih' harmonious sounds invade 
^is clouded mind, and for a time persuade : 

Like {L pleased infknt, who has newly caught • 
From the maternal glance a gleam of tliought ; 


DiBgune—I see thou art a wickednen. 

I'vselfth Jfight, act ii, acene 3. 


'SuuiRE Thomas flatter'd long a wealthy aunt, 

Who left him all that she could give or grant : 

Ten years he tried, with all his craft and skill. 

To fix the sovereign lady's varying will ; 

Ten years enduring at her board to sit. 

He meekly listen'd to her tales and wit ; 

He took the meanest office man can take. 

And his aunt's vices for her money's sake : 

By many a threat'ning hint she waked his fear, 
And he was pain'd to see a rival near ; 

Yet all the taunts of her contemptuous pride 
He bore, nor found his grov'ling spirit tried : 

Nay, when she wash'd his parents to traduce, 
Fawning he smiled, and justice call'd th' abuse ; 

” They taught you nothing: are you not, at best,'* 
Said the proud dame, a trifler, and a jest ? 
Confess you are a fool !" — he bow'd, and he con- 
fess'd. 

This vex'd him much, but could not always last : 
The dvne is buried, and the trial past 

There was a female, who had courted long 
Her pousin's gifls, and dceply.felt the wrong ; 
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By a vain boy forbidden to attend 

The private councils of her wealthy friend, 

She vow'd revenge, nor should that crafty boy 
In triumph undisturb'd his spoils enjoy ; 

He heard, he smiled, and when the will was read. 
Kindly dismiss'd the kindred of the dead; 

^ The dear deceased," he call'd her, and the crowd 
Moved off with curses deep and threat'nings loud. 

The youth retired, and, with a mind at ease, 
Found he was rich, and fancied he must please : 
He might have pleased, and to his comfort found 
The wife he wish'd, if he had sought around ; 

For there were lasses of his own degree, 

With no more hatred to the state than he: 

But he had courted spleen and age so long. 

His heart refused to woo the fair and young ; 

So long attended on caprice and whim. 

He thought attention now was due to him ; 

And as his flattery pleased the wealthy dame. 

Heir to the wealth he might the flattery claim ; 
But this the fair, with one accord, denied, 

Nor waived for man's caprice the sex's pride : 
There is a season when to them is due 
Worship and awe, and they will claim it too : 
“Fathers,” they cry, “long hold us in their chain; 
Nay, tyrant brothers claim a right to reign ; 

Uncles and guardians we in turn obey, 

Andi husbands rule with ever-during sway ; 

Short is the time when lovers at the feet 
Of beauty kneel, and own the slavery sweet ; 

And shall we this our triumph, this the aim 
And boast of female power, forbear to claim 7 
No ! wc demand that homage, that respect, 

Or the proud rebel punish and reject." 

Our hero, still too indolent, too nice 
To pay for beauty the accustom'd price, 

No less forbore t' address the humbler maid. 

Who might have yielded with the price unpaid ; 
But lived, himself to humour and to please. 

To count his money, and enjoy his ease. 

It pleased r neighbouring 'squire to recommend 
A faithful youth, as servant to his friend ; 

Nay, more than servant, whom he praised for parts 
Ductile yet strong, and for the best of hearts ; 

One who might case him in his small affairs. 

With tenants, tradesmen, taxes, and repairs ; 
Answer his letters, look to all his dues. 

And entertain him with discourse and news. 

The 'squire believed, and found the trusted youth 
A very pattern for his care and truth ; 

Not for his virtues to be praised alone. 

But for a modest mien and humble tone ; 

Assenting always, but as if he meant 
Only to strength of reasons to assent: 

For was he stubborn, and retain'd his doubt, 

Till the more subtle 'squire had forced it out ; 

“ Nay, still was right, but he perceived that strong 
And powerful minds could make the right tlie 
wrong.** 

When the *squire*s thoughts on some fair damsel 
dwelt. 

The faithibl friend his apprehensions felt ; ' 

It would rejoice his faithful heart to find 
A lady suked to his master's mind ; 


But who deserved tliat master 7 who would 
That hers was pure, uninterested love 7 \ 

Although a servant, he would scorn to take ^ 
A countess, till she suffer'd for his sake ; 

Some tender spirit, iMjmble, faithful, true, ^ ■ 

Such, my dear master ! must be sought fbr^rqK^ 

Six months had pass'd, and not a lady seen, ^ 
With just this love, 'Iwixt fifty and f fteen; 

Ail seem'd his doctrine or his pride to shun, 

All would be woo'd, before they would be won ; * 
When the chance naming of a race and fair. 

Our 'squire disposed to take bis pleasure there : 
The friend profess'd, “ although ho first began 
To hint the thing, it seem'd a thoughtless plan : 
The roads, he fear'd, w^e foul, the dayls were short. 
The village far, and yet there might be sport" 

“ What ! you of roads and starless nights afraid 7 
You think to govern ! you to be obey’d !” 

Smiling he spoke, the humble friend declared 
His soul's obedience, and to go prepared. 

The place was distant, but with great delight 
They saw a race, and hail'd tlic glorious sight : 
The 'squire exulted, and declared the ride 
Had amply poid, and he was satisBod. 

They gazed, they feasted, and, in happy mood. 
Homeward return'd, and hastening as they rode ; 
For short ,tlie day, and sudden was the change 
From light to darkness, and the way was strange ; 
Our hero soon grew peevish, then distress'd ; 

He dreaded darkness, and he sigh'd for rest : 

Going, they pass'd a village ; but, alas ! 

Returning saw no village to repass ; 

The 'squire remember'd loo a noble hall, 

Large as a church, and whiter than its wall : ' * , 

This he had noticed as they rode along, 

And justly reason'd that their road was wrong. 
George, full of awe, was modest in reply — 

“ The fault was his, 't was folly to deny ; 

And of his master's safety were he sure, 

There was no grievance he would not endur^..** 
This made his peace with the relenting 'squire, 
Whose thoughts yet dwelt on supper and a fire ; 
When, as they a reach'd a long and pleasant green, 
Dwellings of men, and next a man, were seen. 

“ My friend," said George, “ to travellers astray 
Point out an inn, and guide us on the way." 

The man look'd up ; “ Surprising ! can it be 
My master's son ? as 1 'm alive, 't is he." 

“How! Robin," George replied, “and are we 
near 

My father's house 7 how strangely things appear !— 
Dear sir, though wanderers, we at last are right : 
Let us proceed, and glad my father's sight ; 

We shall at least be fairly lodged and fed, 

I can ensure a supper and a bod ; 

Let us this night, as one of pleasure date, 

And of surprise : it is an act of late." 

“ Go on," the 'squire in happy temper cried ; 

“ 1 like such blunder ! I approve such guide." 

They ride, they halt, the farmer coTnes in* haste. 
Then tells his wife how much their house is graced^ 
They bless the chance, they praise the lucky son, 
That caused the error— Nay ! it was not one ; 
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Bjjif thfeir ^ood fortune — Cheerful grew the 'squire. 
Who found dependants, flattery, wine, and Are ; 
He heard the jack turn round ; the busy dame 
Produced her damask ; and with supper came 
^Rhe vlduglitcr, dress'd with care, and full of 
, ^maiden-shame. 


Surprisedii^yr hero saw the air and dress, 

And strove his admiration* to express ; 

felt it too — for Harriet was, in* truth, 

.A tall fair beauty in the bloom of youth ; 

And from the pleasure and surprise, a grace 
Adorn'd the blooming damsel's form and face ; 
'Phen too, such high respect and duty paid 
By all — such silent reverence in the maid ; 
Vent'ring with caution, yet with haste, a glance ; 
Loth to retire, yet trembling to advai^ce. 

Appear'd the nymph, and in her gentle guest 
Stirr'd soft emotions till the hour of rest : 

Sweet was his sleep, and in the morn again 
He felt a mixture of delight and pain : 

“How fair, how gentle," said the 'squire, **how 
meek. 

And yet how spiightly, when disposed to speak f 
Nature has blcss'd her form, and Heaven her mind. 
But in her favours Fortune is unkind ; 

Poor is the maid — nay, poor she cannot prove 
Who is enrich'd with beauty, worth, apd love." 


The 'squire arose, with no precise intent 
. To go or stay — uncertain what he meant : 

He moved to part — they begg'd him first to dine ; 
And w^ could then escape from love and wine 7 
As came the night, more charming grew the fair, 
>%\nd seem'd to watch him with a two<fold care : 
On the third morn, resolving not to stay 
Though urged by love, he bravely rode away. 


His wealth allured her not — nor was she moved 
By his superior state, himself she loved ; 

So mild, so good, so gracious, so genteel — 

But spare your sister, and her love conceal ; 

We must the fault forgive, since she the pain must 
feel." 

** Fault 1" said the 'squire, ** there *s coarseness in 
the mind 

That thus conceives of feelings so refined ; 

Here end my doubts, nor blame yourself, my friend. 
Fate made you careless — here my doubts have end." 

The way is plain before us — there is now 
The lover's visit first, and then the vow 
Mutual and fond, the marriage-rite, the bride 
Brought to her home with all a husband's pride ; 
The 'squire receives the prize his merits won. 

And tiic glad parents leave the patron-son. 

But in short time he saw with much surprise, 
First gloom, then grief^ and then resentment rise. 
From proud, commanding frowns, and anger-dart- 
ing eyes : 

“ Is there in Harriet's humble mind this fire, 

Tliis fierce impatience ?" ask'd the puzzled 'squire : 

Has marriage changed her ? or the mask she wore 
Has she thrown by, and is herself once more ?" 

Hour after hour, when clouds on clouds appear, 
Dark and more dark, w^e know the tempest near ; 
And thus the frowning brow, the restless form. 
And threat'ning glance, forci^un domestic storm : 
So read the husband, and, with troubled mind, 
Reveal'd his fears — “ My love, I hope you find 
All here is pleasant — but 1 must confess 
You seem offended, or in some distress; 

Explain the grief you feel, and leave me to redress." 


Arrived at home, three pensive days he gave 
To feelings fond and meditations grave ; 

Lc-'ely she was, and, if he did not err. 

As fond of him as his fond heart of her ; 

Still he delay'd, unable to decide 

Which w'as the master-passion, love or pride : 

He sometimes wonder'd how his friend could make, 
And th^n exulted in, the night's mistake ; 

Had she but fortune, doubtless then," he cried, 

** Some happier man hod won the wealthy bride." 

While thus he hung in balance, now inclined 
To ehangc his state, and then to change his mind — 
That careless George dropp'd idly on the ground 
A letter, which his crafty master found ; 

The stupid youth confessed his fault, and pray'd 
The generous 'squire to spare a gentle maid ; 

Of whom he^ tender mother, full of fears, • 

Had written much — “ She caught her oft in tears, 

For ever thinking on a youth above 

Her humble fortune — still she own’d not love ; 

NoP can dcfine,*dear girl ! the cherish'd pain, 

But would rejoice to see the cause again : 

That neighl^uring youth, whofh she endured before, 
She jvow iipjcets, and will behold no more : 

Raised by her passion, she no longer stoops 
To her own equals, but she pines and droops. 

Like to a lily, on whose sweets the sun • 
Has withering gazed — she saw and was undone : 
16* ,Y 


“ Leave it to you ?" replied the nymph — " indeed ! 
What — to the cause from whence the ills proceed 7 
Good Heaven! to take me from a place, where 1 
i Had every comfort underneath the sky ; 

I And then immure me in a gloonijr^lacc. 

With the grim monsters of your ugly race, 

That from their canvas staring, make me dread 
Through the dark chambers where they hang to 
tread ! 

No friend nor neighbour comes to give that joy. 
Which all things here must banish or destroy : 
Where is the promised coach 7 the pleasant ride 7 
Oh ! what a fortune has a farmer’s bride ! 

Your sordid pride has placed me just above 
Your hired domestics — and what pays me 7 love ! 
A selfish fondness I endure each hour, 

.And share un witness'd pomp, unenvied power ; 

1 hear your folly, smile at your parade. 

And see your favourite dishes duly made ; 

Then am I richly dress'd for you t' admire, 

Such is my duty and my lord's desire ; 

Is this a life for youth, for health, for joy 7 
Are these my duties — this my base em|Moy ? 

No ! to my father's house will 1 repair. 

And make your idle wealth support me there ; 
Waa it your wish to have an humble bride 
For bondage thankful 7 Curse upon your pride 1 
Was it a slave you wanted 7 You shall see. 

That if not happy, 1 at least am free ; 
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Well, sir, your answer — Silent stood the 'squire. 
As looks a miser at liis house on fire ; 

Where all he ddoins is vanish'd in that flame. 
Swept from the earth his subsUince and his name ; 
So, lost to every promised joy of life, 

Our 'squire stood gaping at his angry wife ; — 

His fate, his ruin, where he saw it vain 
To hope for peace, pray, llireaten, or complain ; 
And thus, betwixt his wonder at the ill 
And his despair — there stood he gaping still. 

** Your answer, sir — shall I depart a spot 
I thus detest ?" — “ Oh, miserable lot !” 

Exclaim'd tlic man. “ Go, serptmt ! nor remain 
To sharpen wo by insult and disdain : 

A nest of harpies was I doom'd to meet ; 

What plots, what combinations of deceit ! 

I see it now — all plann'd, design'd, contrived ; 
Served by that villain— by this fury wived — 

What fate is mine ! What wisdom, virtue, truth 
Can stand, if demons set their traps for youth 7 
He lose his way ! vile dog ! he cannot lose 
The way a villain through liis life pursues ; 

And thou, deceiver ! thou afraid to move. 

And hiding close the serpent in the dove ! 

I saw — but, fated to endure disgrace — 

Unheeding saw, the fury in thy face ; 

And call'd it spirit — Oh ! I might have found 
Fraud* and imposture — all the kindred round ! 

A nest of vipers ” — 

— Sir, I '11 not admit 
These wild eflusions of your angry wit : 

Have you that value, that we all should use 
Such mighty arts for such important views ? 

Are you such prize — and is my state so fair 
That they should sell tlieir souls to get me there ! 
Think you that wc alone our thoughts disguise 7 
When in pursuit of some contended prize, 

Mask we alone the heart, and sootlie whom we 
despise ! 

Speak you of crafl and subtle schemes, who know 
l^at all your M’calth you to deception owe ; 

Who play'd for ten dull years a scoundrel-part. 

To worm yourself into a widow's heart ? 

Now, when you guarded, with superior skill. 

That lady's closet, and preserved her will, 

Blind in your craf^ you saw not one of those 
Opposed by you might you in turn oppose ; 

Or watch your motions, and by art obtain 
Share of that wealth you gave your peace to gain 7 
Did conscience never” — 

— Cease, Tormentor, cease — 
Or reach me poison ^let me rest in peace !” 

** Agpreed — but hear me — let the truth appear 
•* Then state your purpose — I *11 be calm and hear.” 
** Know then, this wealth, sole object of your care, 
I had some righ^ without your hand, to share ; 

My mother'll claim was just — ^but soon she saw | 
Your power, compell'd, insulted, to withdraw : 

*T was then my father, in his anger, swore 
You should divide the fortune, or restore; 

Long we debated-HUsd you find me now 
Heroic victim to a Ikther’s vow ; 

Like Jephtba*# da^hter, but in different state. 
And both decreed to ffioam our early ftte ; 


Hence was my brother servant to your pride, I 
Vengeance made him your slave — and me your 
bride : 

Now all is known — a dreadful price 1 pay 
For our revenge — but still we have our day ; • 

All that you love you must with otlicrs share, ^ 
Or all you dread from their resentment dare ! 

Yet terms I offer — let contention cca&u: * 

Divide the spoil, and let us port in peace.” 

Our hero trembling heard — he sat — be rose— « 
Nor could iiis motions nor his mind compose ; 

He paced the room — and, stalking to her side, . 
Gazed on the face of his undaunted bride; 

And notliing there but scoj;n and calm aversion spied. 
He would have vengeance, yet he fear'd the law : 
Her friends would threaten, and theu* power he saw; 
“ Then let hef go :'' — but oh ! a mighty sum 
Would that demand, since he had let her come ; 
Nor from liis sorrows could he find redress, 

Save that which led him to a like distress, 

And all his ease was in his wile to see 
A wretch as anxious and distress'd as he : 

Her strongest wish, the fortune tq divide 
And part in peace, his avarice denied ; 

And thus it happen'd, as in all deceit. 

The cheater found the evil of the cheat ; 

The husband grieved — nor was the wife at rest ; 
Him she could vex, and he could her molest ; 

She could his passions into frenzy raise, 

But when the fire was kindled, fear'd the blaze : 
As much they studied, so in time they found 
The easiest way to give the deepest woun6 ; 

But then, like fencers, they were equal still, 

Both lost in danger what they gain'd in skill ; 
Each heart a keener kind of rancour gain'd. 

And paining more, was more severely pain'd ; 

And thus by both were equal vengeance dealt. 
And both the anguish tliey inflicted felt. 


TALE XIII. 


JESSE AND COLIN. 

Then ehe plots, then she niminates, then she devises ; and 
what thejr think in their hearts they may efTeet, they will break 
their hearts but they will eflect. 

Merry Wvoe$tJ FTindsor, act ii, scene 2. 

She hath spoken that she should not, 1 am sure of that ; 
Heaven knows what she hath known. 

Maichetk, act v, scene 1. 

Our bouse is hell and thou a merry devil. 

Meftkaid ef Feniee, act ii, scene 3. 

An& yet, for auf ht I see. they are as nek that surfeit of too 
much, as they that starve with nothing ; it is no mean hnppi- 
neii, therefore, to be seated in the mean. 

I Merchant of Feniet, acti. ■oene 2: 


I A VICAR died, and left his daughter mr— ^ 

I It hurt her not, she was not rich beford : 

I Her humble share of worldly goods she sold, 

I Paid every debt, and then her fortune told ; 

I And found, with youth and beauty, hope and health, 
I Two hondnd guineas was her worldly wealth ; 
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It^en remain'd to choose her path in life, 

And first, said J^sc, “ Shall I be a wifr ?— 

Colin is mild ancf civil, kind and just, 

I know his love, his temper I can trust ; 
Ibtsfnalliiis farm, it asks perpetual care, 
A^we must tdl as well as trouble share : 

True, he wast/ight in all the gentle arts 
That ruise^Me soul, and soften human hearts ; 
And boasts a parent, who tlcservcs t(^ shine 
class, and I could wish her mine ; 

• Nor wants he will his station to improve, 

A just ambition waked by faithful love ; — 

Still is he poor — and here my father’s friend 
Deigns for his daughter, as her own, to send ; 

A worthy lady, who it smms has known 
A world of griefs and troubles of her own : 

I wasj^ in^RR^when she came, a guest 
Beneath my father’s humble roof to rest ; 

Her kindred all unfeeling, vast her woes. 

Such her complaint, and there she found repose ; 

- Enrich’d by fortune, now she nobly lives, 

And nobly, from the blest abundance, gives ; 

The grief, the want of human life, she knows, 
And comfort there and here relief bestows ; 

But are they not dependants ? — Foolish pride ! 
Am I not honour’d by such friend and guide 7 
Have I a home,” (here Jesse dropp’d a tear), 

“ Or friend beside ?” — A faithful friend was near. 

Now Colin came, at length resolved to lay 
His heart before her and to urge her stay ; 

‘ True, his own plough the gentle Colin drove, 
humble farmer with aspiring love ; 

Who, ifirgcd by passion, never dared till now, 

^ Thus urged by fears, his trembling hopes avow : 
Her fiitlier’s irlchc he manaired : everv vear 


Her father’s glebe he managed ; every year 
The grateful vicar held the youth more dear ; 

He saw indeed the prize in Colin’s view. 

And wish’d his Jesse with a man so true ; 

Timid as true, he urged with anxious air 

His tender hope, and made the trembling prayer ; 

When Jesse saw, nor could with coldness see, 

Such fond respect, such tried sincerity : 

Grateful for favours to her father dealt. 

She more than grateful for his passion felt ; 

Nor cohW she frown on one so good and kind. 

Yet fear’d to smile, and was unfix’d in mind ; 

But prudence placed the female friend in view— 
What might not one so rich and grateful do 7 
So lately, too, the good old vicar died, 

His faithful daughter must not cast aside 
The signs of filial grief, and be a ready bride : 
Thus, Ted by prudence, to the lady’s seat 
The village-beauty purposed to retreat ; 

But, as in hard-fought fields the victor knows 
What to the vanquish’d he in honour owes, ^ 

So in this conquest over powerful love. 

Prudence resolved a generous foe to prove ; 

And Jesse felt a mingled fear and pain 
In her dismission of a faithful swain, 

Gave her kind thanks, and when she saw his wo. 
Kindly betray'd that she was foth to go ; 

” But.aLO^|d she promise, if abroad she met 
A frowning world, she would remember yet 
Where dwelt a friend?'* — ”That could she not 
• . forget” • 

And thus they pi^d ; but each faithful heart 
Felt the compulsion aq^ refused to part 


Now by the morning mail tlie timid maid 
Was to that kind and wealthy dame convey’d ; 
Whose invitation, when her father died, 

Jesse as comfort to her heart applied ; 

She knew the days her generous friend had i 
As wife and widow, evil days had been ; 

She married early, and for half her life 
Was an insulted and forsaken wife ; 

Widow’d and poor, her angry father gave. 

Mix’d with reproach, the pitUincc of a slave ; 
Forgetful brothers pass’d her, but she knew 
Her humbler friends, and to their home withdrew ; 
The good old vicar to her sire applied 
For help, and help’d her when her sire denied ; 
When in few years dcatli stalk’d through bower 
and hall. 

Sires, sons, and sons of sons, were buried all : 

She then abounded, and had wealth to spare 
For soflening grief she once was doom’d to share ; 
Thus train’d in misery’s school, and taught to feel. 
She would rejoice an orphan’s woes to heal : 

So Jesse thought, who look’d within her breast. 

And thence conceived how bounteous minds are 
bless’d. 

From her vast mansion look’d the lady down 
On humbler buildings of a busy town ; 

Thence came her friends of cither sex, and all 
With whom she lived on terms reciprocal : • 

Tliey pass’d the hours with their accustom’d ( 

As guests inclined, but not compell’d to please ; 

But there were others in the mansion found, 

For office chosen, and by duties bound ; 

Three female rivals, each of power possess’d, 

Th’ attendant-maid, poor friend, and kindred-guest 

To these came Jesse, as a seaman thrown 
By the rude storm upon a coast unknown : 

The view was flattering, civil seem’d the race, 

But all unknown the dangers of the place. 

Few hours had pass’d, when, from attendants 
freed. 

The lady utter’d—” This is kind,iiideed: 

Believe me, love ! that I for one like you 
Have daily pray’d, a friend discreet and true ; 

Oh ! wonder not that I on you depend, 

You are mine own hereditary friend : 

Hearken, my Jesse, never can I trust 
Beings ungrateful, selfish, and unjust ; 

But you are present, and my load of care 
Your love will serve to lighten and to share : 

Come near me, Jesse — ^lel not those below 
Of my reliance on your friendship know ; 

Look as tiiey look, be in their freedoms fr e e ■■ 

But all they say do you convey to me.” 

Here Jesse’s thoughts to Colin’s^ cottage flew. 
And with such speed she scarce their absence knew. 

” Jane loves her mistress, and should she depart, 
I lose her service, and she breaks her heart ; 

My ways and wishes, looks and thoughts she knows. 
And duteous care by close attention shows : 

But is she faithful 7 in temptation strong 7 
Will she not wrong me 7 ah ! I fear the wrong : 
Yoiir father loved me ; now, in time of need. 
Watch for my good, and to his place succeed. 


” Blood doesn’t bind— thi^t nrl, who every day 
Eats of my bread, would wish my life away ; 
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1 am her dear relation^ and she thinks 
To make her fortune, an ambitious minx ! 

She only courts me for the prospect's sake. 

Because she knows I have a will to make ; 

Yes, love ! my will delay'd, 1 know not how — 

But you arc here, and 1 will make it now. 

“ That idle creature, keep her in your view, 

See what she does, what she desires to do ; 

Oil her youn^ mind may artful villains prey, 

And to my plate and jewels find a wray ; 

A pleasant humour has the girl : her smile 
And chcerl'ul manner tedious hours beguile : 

But well observe her, ever near her be, j 

Close in your tlioughts, in your professions free. 

“ Again, my Jesse, hear what I advise, 

And watch a woman ever in disguise ; 

Issop, that widow, serious, subtle, sly — 

But what of this — 1 must have company : 

She markets for me, and although she makes 
Profit, no doubt, of all she undertakes, 

Yet she is one 1 can to all produce, 

And all her talents are in daily use ; 

Deprived of her, I may another find 
As sly and sedfish, with a weaker mind : 

But never trust her, she is full of art. 

And ^^orms herself into the closest heart ; 

Seem then, I pray you, careless in her sight, 

Nor let her know, my love, how we unite. 

** Do, my good Jesse, cast a view around. 

And let no wrong within iny house be found ; 

That girl associates with 1 know not who 

Are her companions, nor what ill they do ; 

*T is then the widow plans, 't is then she tries 
Her various arts and schemes for fresh supplies ; 

’T is then, if ever, Jane her duty quits. 

And, whom I know not, favours and admits : v 
Oh ! watch their movements all ; for me 't is hard, 
Indeed is vain, but you may keep a guard ; I 

And I, when none your watchful glance deceive. 
May make rnyVlll, and think what 1 shall leave.*’ | 

Jesse, with fear, disgust, alarm, surprise. 

Heard of these duties for her ears and eyes ; 

Heard by what service she must gain her bread, 
And went with scorn and sorrow to her bed. 

Jane was a servant fitted for her place. 
Experienced, cunning, fraudful, selfish, base ; 
Skill'd in those mean humiliating arts 
That make their way to proud and selfish hearts ; 
By instinct taught, she felt an awe, a fear. 

For Jesse’s upright, simple character ; 

Whom with gross flattery she awhile assail’d. 

And then beheld with hatred when it fail'd ; 

Yet trying still upon her mind for hold. 

She all the secrets of the mansion told ; 

And to invite an equal trust, she drew 
Of every mind a bold and rapid view ; 

But on the wkt^’d friend with deep disdain. 

And rancorm^ml^ dwelt the treacherous Jane : — 
In vain such artiri(, !|(l^out deceit or pride. 

With a just tasti|Mid^ling for her guide, 

From all contagijiKMIVae kept apart. 

Free in her maf>ip%jiiiarded in her heart 


Jesse one morn was thoughtful, and her sigh 
The widow heard as she was pas^ung by ; 

And — Well !" she said, ** is that some distant 
swain. 

Or aught with us, that gives youi bosofn pahi? 
Come, w'e are fellow-sufferers, slaves in thralL 
And tasks and griefs are common us all ; 

Think not my frankness strange : thc^ ';wc to paint 
Their state with frcedorfi, who endure restrvnt • 
And there is sometliing in that speaking eye 
And sober mien, that prove I may rely : 

You came a stranger; to my words attend, 

Accept my offer, and you find a friend ; 

It is a labyrinth in which you stray, . 

Come, hold my clue, and I will lead the way. 

“ flood Heav’n ! tliat one so jealcTi'*-, envious, base. 
Should be th<5 mistress of so sweet a place ; 

She, who so long herself was low and poor, 

Now broods suspicious on her useless store ; 

She loves to see us abject, loves to deal . ^ 

Her insult round, and then pretends to feel : ' 

Prepare to cast all dignity aside. 

For know j’our talents will be qukkly tried ; 

Nor think, from favours past, a friend to gain, 

'Tis blit by duties wt our posts maintain : 

I read her novels, gossip through the town, 

And daily go, for idle stories, down ; 

I cheapen all she buys, and bear the curse 
Of honest tradesmen for my niggard purse; 

And, when for her this meanness I display, 

She cries, “ 1 heed not what I throw away;’ 

Of secret bargains I endure the shame, 

And stake my credit for our fish and game; 

Oft has she smiled to hear ‘ licr generous soul 
Would gladly give, but stoops to my control :* 

Nay ! I have heard her, when she chanced to como 
Where I contended for a petty sum. 

Affirm 't was painful to behold such care, 

“ But Issop’s nature is to pinch and spare 
Thus all the meanness of the house is mine, > 

And my reward — to scorn her, and to dine. 

“ Sec next that giddy thing, with neither pride 
To keep her safe, nor principle to guide : 

Poor, idle, simple flirt ! as sure as fate ' 

Her maiden-fame will have an early date: 

Of her beware ; for all who live below 

Have faults they wish not all the world to know : 

And slic is fond of listening, full of doubt. 

And stoops to guilt to find an error out. 

“ And now once more observe the artful maid, 

A lying, prying, jilting, thievish jade ; 

I think, my love, you will not condescend 
To call a low, illiterate girl your friend : 

But in our troubles we arc opt, you know, 

To lean on all who some compassion show ; 

And she has flexile features, acting eyes, 

And seems with every look to sympathise : 

No mirror can a mortal's grief express 
With more precision, or can feel it less ; 

That proud, mean spirit, she by fawning courts, 
By vulgar flattery, and by vile reports; * 

And, by that proof she every instant gives 
To one so mean, that yet a meaner lives. — 

Come, I have drawn the curtain, and you sea 
Your fellow-actors, all your company ; 
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throw reserve aside, 
t and my love confide, 
icts open to your view, 
and till then, adieu.” 

FarewcllV* sail Jesse, hastening to her room, 
Whereiall she saw within, without, was gloom : 
Confused, yrnlpra. she pass'd a dreary hour. 
Before herjBpion could exert its power ; 
iB^JmiMlIfs^m'd mysterious, all alliedi ^ 

To avarice, meanness, folly, craft, and pride ; 
Wearied with thought, she breathed the garden’s air, 
Then pame the laughing lass, and join’d her there. 


“ *My sweetest friend has dwelt with us a week. 
And does she' love us W bgiaincerc and speak ; 

My aunt you cannot — Lord ! how I should hate 
To be lij^^iLFflli^fuisery and stale ; ^ 

Proud, and yet envious, she disgusted secs 
All who arc happy, and who look at ease. 

Let friendship bind us, I will quickly show 

favourites near us, you ’ll be blcss’d to know ; 
My ailnt forbids it — but, can she expect 
To soothe her spleen, we shall ourselves neglect 7 
Jane and the widow were to watch and stay 
My free-born feet ,* I watch’d as well as they ; 

Lo ! what is this ? this simple key explores 
The dark recess that holds the spinster’s stores ; 
And led by her ill star, 1 chanced to see . 

Where Issop keeps her stock of ratafie ; 

»Used in the hours of anger and alarm, 

I^makes her civil, and it keeps her warm ; 

Thus blcssjd with secrets, both would choose to hide, 
Thdir feara now grant me what their scorn denied. 


“ My freedom thus by their assent secured, 
”Bad as it is, the place may be endured ; 

And bad it is, but her estates, you know, 

And her beloved hoards, she must bestow ; 

So we c.in slyly our amusements take. 

And friends of demons, if they help us, make.” 


“Strange creatures these,” thought Jessy, half 
inclined 

To smile at one malicious and yet kind ; 

Frank and yet cunning, with a heart to love 
And malifts^rompt — tlie serpent and the dove. 
Here could she dwell ? or could she yet depart 7 
Could she be artful? could she bear with art? — 
This splendid mansion gave the cottage graee, 

She thought a dungeon was a happier place ; 

And Colin pleading, when he pleaded best. 
Wrought not such sudden change in Jesse’s breast. 

The wondering maiden, who had only read 
Of such vile beings, saw them now with dread ; 
Safe in themselves — for nature has design’d 
The creature’s prison harmless to the kind ; * 

But all beside who in the haunts are found 
Must dread tiie poison, and must feel the wound. 

Day% full of care, slow weary weeks pass’d on. 
Eager to go, still Jesse uras nut gone ; 

Her time in trifling or in tears site spent. 

She neve; gaye, the never felt content : 

The lady wonder’d that her humble guest 
Strove not to please, would neither lie nor jest ; 
She 'sought no news, no scandal would convey, * 
But walk’d for health, and was at church to pray ; 


All this displeased, and soon the widow cried : 

“ Let nie be frank — I am not satisfied ; 

You know my wishes, I your judgment trust ; 

You can be useful, Jesse, and you must ; 

Let me be plainer, child — 1 want an ear. 

When I am deaf, instead of mine to hear ; 

When mine is sleeping, let your eye awake ; 

When I observe not, observation take ; 

Alas ! I rest not on my pillow laid. 

Then threat’ning whispers make my soul afraid ; 
The tread of strangers to my ear ascends. 

Fed at my cost, the minions of my friends ; 

While you, without a care, a wish to please. 

Eat the vile bread of idleness and ease.” 

Th* indignant girl astonish’d answer’d — “ Nay ! 
This instant, madam, let me haste away ; 

Thus speaks my father’s, thus an orphan’s friend 7 
This instant, lady, let your bounty end.” 

The lady frown’d indignant—” What !” she cried, 
“ A vicar’s daughter with a princess’ pride i 
And pauper’s lot ! but pitying I forgive ; 

How, simple Jessy, do you think to live 7 
Have 1 not power to help you, foolish maid 7 
To my concerns be your attention paid ; 

With cheerful mind th’ allotted duties take. 

And recollect I have a will to make.” 

Jessy, who felt as liberal natures feel. 

When thus the baser their designs reveal. 

Replied — “ Those duties were to her unfit, 

Nor would her spirit to her tasks submit.” 

In silent scorn the lady sate awhile. 

And then replied with stern contemptuous smile-« 

“ Think you, fair madam, that you came to share 
Fortunes like mine without a thought or care 7 
A guest, indeed ! from every trouble free. 

Dress’d by my help, with not a care for me ; 

Wli^n 1 a visit to your fatlier made, 

I for the poor assistance largely paid ; 

To his domestics I their tasks assign’d, 

1 fix’d the portion for his hungry hind ; 

And had your father (simple man !) cJtey’d 
My good advice, and watch’d as well as pray’d, 

He might have left you something with his prayers, 
And lent some colour for these lofty airs. — 

“ In tears ! my love ! Oh, then my soften’d heart 
Cannot resist — wc never more will part ; 

I need your friendship — I will be your friend, 

And thus determined, to my will attend.” 

Jesse went forth, but with deterniincd scul 
To fly such love, to break from such control ; 

“ I hear enough,” the trembling damsel cried ; 

“ Flight be my care, and Providence my guide : 
Ere yet a prisoner, I escape will make ; 

Will, thus display’d, th’ insidious arts forsake. 

And, as the rattle sounds, will fly the fatal snake.” 

Jesse her thanks upon the morrow paid. 
Prepared to go, determined though afraid. 

“Ungrateful creature,” said the lady, “this 
Could ( imagine ^ — are you frantic, miss 7 
What ! leave your friend, your prospects — is it 
true ?” 

This Jesse answer’d by a mild ^ Adieu 
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The dame replied, “ Then houseless may you 
rove, 

The starving victim to a guilty love ; 

Branded with shame, in sickness doom’d to nurse 
An ilKform’d cub, your scandal and your curse ; 
Spurn’d by its scoundrel fatlier, and ill fed 
By surly rustics with the parish-bread ! — 

Relent you not ? — speak — yet I can forgive ; 

Still live with me” — With you,” said Jesse, “ live? 
Ko ! I would first endure what you describe. 
Rather than breathe with your detested tribe ; 
Who long have feign’d, till now their very hearts 
Are firmly fix’d in their accursed parts ; 

Who all profess esteem, and feel disdain. 

And all, with justice, of deceit complain ; 

Whom I could pity, but that, while 1 stay. 

My terror drives all kinder thoughts away ; 
Grateful for this, that when I think of you, 

1 little foar what poverty can do.” 

The angry matron her attendant Jane 
Summon’d in haste to soothe the fierce disdain : 

“ A vile detested wretch I” the lady cried, 

“ Yet shall she be, by many an eflTort, tried. 

And, clogg’d with debt and fear, against W will 
abide ; 

And once secured, she never shall depart 
Till I have proved the firmness of her heart ; 

Then when she dares not, would not, cannot go, 

1 *11 make her feel what ’t is to use me so.” 

The pensive Colin in his garden stray’d, 

But felt not then the beauties it display’d ; 

There many a pleasant object met his view, 

A rising wood of oaks behind it grew; 

A stream ran by it, and the villagc-grccn 
And public road were from the gardens seen ; 

Save where the pine and larch the bound’ry made. 
And on the rose-beds threw a softening shade. 

The mother sat beside the garden-door, 

Dress’d as in times ere she and hers were poor ; 
The broad-laced cap was known in ancient days, 
When madagi’^ dress compell’d the village praise ; 
And still she look’d as in the times of old, 

Ere his last farm the erring husband sold ; 

While yet the mansion stood in decent state, 

And paupers waited at the well-known gate. 

“ Alas ! my son !” the mother cried, “ and why 
That silent grief and ofl-rcpeated sigh 7 
True we are poor, but thou hast never felt 
Pangs to thy fother for his error dealt ; 

Pangs from strong hopes of visionary gain. 

For ever raised, and ever found in vain. 

He rose unhappy ! from his fruitless schemes. 

As guilty wretches from their blissful dreams ; * 
But thou wert then, my son, a playful child. 
Wondering at grief, gay, innocent, and wild ; 
Listening at times to thy poor mother’s sighs. 
With curious looks and innoc^t surprise ; 

Thy father dying, thou, my virtuous boy. 

My comfort uways, waked my soul to j^ ; 

With the poor remnant of our fortune left, 

Thou hast our station of its gloom bereft ; 

Thy lively temper, and thy cheerful air, 

Have cast a smile on sadness and despair ; 

Thy active hand has dealt to this poor space 
*rko khm rtf niantv imd the charm of firrace ■ * 


And all around us wonder wha'i they find 
Such taste and strength, such Kcill and power conv 
bined ; ' 

There is no mother, Colin, no i ot one. 

But envies me so kind, so good, a sonj " . 

By thee supported on this failin' * side, 

Weakness itself awakes a paremj^ pride : * 

I bless the stroke that was my grft€ ^fore, 

And feel such joy that *tis disease nolAQire ; 

' Shielded by thee, my want becomes my 
And soothed by Colin, sickness smiles at health ; 
The old men love thcc, they repeat thy praise. 

And say, like thee were youth in earlier days ; 
While every village-maiden cries, * How gay. 

How smart, how bravfri’.jirgood is Colin Grey!* 

■* 

\ “Yet thou art sad ; alas ! my ^puryl^know 
Thy heart is wounded, and the cure is biu..* : 

Fain would 1 think that Jesse still may come 
To share the comibrts of our rustic home : 

She surely loved thee: I have seen the maid, 

When thou hast kindly brought the vicar aid— 
When thou hast eased his bosom of its pain, 

Oh ! I have seen her — she will ^qomc again.” 

The matron ceased ; and Colin stood the while 
Silent, but striving for a grateful smile ; 

He then replied — “ Ah ! sure, had Jesse stay’d, 

And shared the comforts of our sylvan shade. 

The tenderest duty and the fondest love 
Would not have fail’d that generous heart to move 
A grateful pity would have ruled her breast. 

And my distresses would have made inv blest 

“ But she is gone, and ever has in vfew 
Grandeur and state — and what will then ensue ? ' 
Surprise and then delight, in scenes so fair and new ; 
For many a dny, perhaps for many a week, 

Home will have ciiarms, and to her bosom speak ; 
But thoughtless case, and affluence and pride. 

Seen day by dfiy, will draw the heart aside : 

And she at length, though gentle and sincere, 

Will think no more of our enjoyments here.” 

Sighing he spake — but hark! he hears th* 
approacli 

Of rattling wheels ! and lo ! the evening coach 
Once more the movement of the horses’ feet 
Makes the fond heart with strong emotion beat; 
Faint were his boix;s, but never had the sight 
Drawn him to gaze beside his gate at night; 

And when with rapid wheels it hurried by, 

He grieved his parent with a hopeless sigh ; 

And could the blessing have been bought — ^what 
sum 

Had he not offer’d, to have Jesse come ! 

SWle came — he saw her bending fn&m the door, 

Her face, her smile, and he beheld no more ; 

Lost in his joy — the mother lent her aid ,, 

T’ assist and to detain the willing maid ; 

Who thought her late, her present home to make, 

I Sure of a wclconie for the vicar’s sake : 

But the good parent was so please^, sojund. 

So pressing Colin, she so much inclirfcuT 
That night advanced ; and thbn so long detain*d, 
1^0 wishes to depart she felt, or feign’d ; 

Yet long in doubt she aUrad, and then perforce 
remain’d. 
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V Here was a love* fond, a friend sincere ; 

Here was content md joy, for she was here : 

In the mild evening, in the scene around, 

The maid, now fref, peculiar beauties found ; 
Blended, witl| villam-tones, the evening-gale 
Gi^ve the sweet nifht-bird's warblings to the vale ; 
The youth emboipn*d, yet abashM, now told 
His iondcst w^^Mfnor fbund the muiden cold ; 

The mothiM^miling whispesM — ** Let him go 
:AV.a'occlithe license !” Jesse answcr’rf, “ No :** 
But Colin went. I know not if they live 
With all the comforts wealth and plenty give : 

But with pure joy to envious souls denied. 

To suppliant meanness and Bus)Uciou8 pride ; 

And village-ftiaids oMMipfilb couples say, 

^ They live like Jesse Bourn and Colin Grey.” 



TALE XIV. 


* THE STRUGGLES OF CONSCIENCE. 

I am a villain : li«. I nm not : 

Fool! or Ihraeir apeak well:— Fool! do not flatter. 

My Conscience hath a thousand several tongues. 

And every tongue brings in a several tale. 

Htehard III, act ▼, scene 3. 

My Conscience is but a kind of hard Conscionca. . . . The 
fiend gives the more friendly counsel. 

Merchant of Venice, act ii. scene 3. 
Then hnst it now— and I fear 
Thou play*dst roost foully fur it. 

^ Macbeth, act iii, scene 1. 

Canst thiu not minister to a mind disoased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow. 

Rase out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with 80 ine sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the foul bosom of that perilous stufT 
Winch weighs upon the heart 1 

Macbeth, act v, scene 3. 

Soft ! I did but dream— 

Oh ! coward Conscience, how dost thou afflict ms ! 

Richard III, act v, scene 3. 


A SERIOUS t^man in the city dwelt. 

Who in u*'.v concern for his religion felt; 

Reading, he changed his tenets, read again. 

And various questions could with skill maintain ; 
Papist and quakcr if wc set aside, 

He had the road of every traveller tried ; 

There walk’d awhile, and on a sudden turn’d 
Into some by-way he had just discern’d: 

He had a nephew, Fulham — Fulham went 
His uncle’s way, with every, turn content ; 

He saw his pious kinsman’s watchful care. 

And thought sqch anxious pains his own might 
spare. 

And he, the truth obtain’d, without the toil, might 
share. 

In fac^ young Futham, though he little read. 
Perceived his uncle was by fancy led ; 

And smiled to see the constant dkre he took, 
Collating c|;g^d with creed, and book with book. 

At length the senior fix’d ; I pass the sect 
He .call’d a church, *t was precious and elect ; • 

Yet the seed fell not in the richest soil. 

For few disciples paid the preacher’s toil ; 


All in an attic-room were wont to meet. 

These few disciples at their pastor’s feet; 

With these went Fulham, who, discreet and grave, 
Follow’d the light his worthy uncle gave ; 

Till a warm preacher found a way t’ impart 
Awakening feelings to his torpid heart : 

Some weighty truths, and of unpleasant kind. 

Sank, though resisted, in his struggling mind ; 

He wish’d to fly them, but compcll’d to stay. 

Truth to the waking Conscience found her way ; 
For though the youth was call’d a prudent lad, 

And prudent was, yet serious faults he had ; 

Who now reflected — “Much am I surprised, 

I find these notions cannot be despised ; 

No ! there is something 1 perceive at last. 

Although my uncle cannot hold it fast ; 

Though I the strictness of these men reject. 

Yet I determine to be circumspect: 

This man alarms me, and 1 must begin 
To look more closely to the things within ; 

These sons of zeal have I derided long. 

But now begin to think the laughers wrong ; 

Nay, my good uncle, by all teachers moved. 

Will be prei'err’d to him who none approved ; 

Better to love amiss than nothing to have loved.” 

Such were his tlioughls, when Conscience first 
began 

To hold close converse with th’ awaken’d man? 

He from that time reserved and cautious grew. 

And for his duties felt obedience due ; 

Pious he was not, but he fear’d the pain 
Of sins committed, nor would sin again. 

Whene’er he stray’d, he found his (^n.science rose, 
Like one determined what was ill t* oppose. 

What wrong to accuse, what secret to disclose : 

To drag forth every latent act to light, 

And fix them fully in the actor’s sight : 

This gave him trouble, but he still confess’d 
The labour useful, for it brought him rest. 

The uncle died, and when the nephew read 
The will, and saw the substance of t|^e dead— 

Five hundred guineas, with a stoclS in trade — 

He much rejoiced, and thought his fortune made ; 
Yet felt aspiring pleasure at the sight, 

And for increase, increasing appetite : 

Desire of profit, idle habits check’d, 

(For Fulham's virtue was to be correct); 

He and his Conscience had their compact made— 

“ Urge me with truth, and you will soon persuade ; 
But not,” he cried, “ for mere ideal things 
Give me to feel those tcrror-brcedirig stings.” 

“ Let not such thoughts,” slic said, “ your mind 
• confound ; 

Trifles may wake me, but they never wound ; 

In them indeed there is a wrong and right, 

But you will And me pliant and polite ; 

Not like a Conscience of the dotard kind. 

Awake to dreams, to dire offences blind : 

Let all within be pure, in all beside 
Be yonr own master, governor, and guide ; 

Alive to danger, in temptation strong. 

And I^hall sleep our whole existence long.” 

“Sweet be thy sleep,” said FuUiam; “strong 
must be 

The tempting ill that gains access to me : 
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Never will 1 to evil deed consent, 

Or, if surprised, oh ! how will I repent ! 

Should gain be doubtful, soon would 1 restore 
The dangerous good, or give it to the poor. 

Repose for them my growing wealth shall buy— 
Or build — who knows ?— an hospital like Guy 7 — 
Yet why such means to soothe the smart within, 
While firmly purposed to renounce the sin ?** 

Thus our young Trader and his Conscience dwelt 
In mutual love, and great the joy they felt ; 

But yet in small concerns, in trivial things, 

“ She was,” he said, “ too ready with the stings ; 
And he too apt, in search of growing gains, 

To lose the fear of penalties and pains : 

Yet these were trifling, bickerings, petty jars. 
Domestic strifes, preliminary wars ;** 

Ite ventured little, little she express’d 
Of indignation, and they both had rest 


The papers told where kind n^mmas might buy ' 
The gayest toys to charm an iiilant’s eye ; 

Where generous beaux might a mtle damsels please. 
And travellers call who cross tne land or seas, 

And find the curious art, the naat denied . 

Of precious value and of trifliiW price. 

Here Conscience rested, she pleased to find 
No less an active than an honest miA<L^ 

But when he named the price, and 
His conscience check’d him, tliat he ask’d no more, 
When half he sought had been a large increase ' 
On fair demand, she could not rest in peace.: 
.(Beside th’ affront to call th* adviser in. 

Who would prevent, to the sin 7) 

She therefore told himt^^at ^ho vainly tried « 
To soothe her anger, con8cioug,j^|}gL{^lied ; 

If thus he grasp’d at such usurious gaiib,^ . , 

He must deserve, and should expect her pains.’* 


Thus was he fix’d to walk the worthy way, 
When profit urged him to a bold essay : — 

A time was that when all at pleasure gamed 
In lottery-chances, yet of law unblamed ; 

This Fulham tried : who would to him advance 
A pound or crown, he gave in turn a chance 
For weighty prize — and should they nothing share. 
They had their crown or pound in Fulham’s ware ; 
Thtis the old stores within the shop were sold 
For that which none refuses, new or old. 

Was this unjust 7 yet Conscience could not rest, 
But made a mighty struggle in the breast ; 

And gave th’ aspiring man an early proof^ 

That should they war he would have work enough : 
••Suppose,” said she, “your vended numbers rise 
The same with those which gain each real prize, 
(Such your proposal), can you ruin shun ?” 

“ A hundred thousand,” he replied, “ to one.” 

“ Still it may happen “ I the sum must pay.” 
••You know you cannot:” “ I can run away.” 

•• That is dishonest — “ Nay, but you must wink 
At a chance-hit ; it cannot be, I think : 

Upon my coPid'ict as a whole decide. 

Such trifling errors let my virtues hide ; 

Fail I at meeting 7 am I sleepy there 7 
My purse refuse 1 with the priest to share 7 
Do I deny the poor a helping hand 7 
Or stop the wicked women in the Strand 7 
Or drink at club beyond a certain pitch 7 
Which are your charges 7 Conscience, tell me 
which 7” 

*• ’T is well,” said she, “ but — ” “ Nay, I pray 
have done : 

Trust me, 1 will not into danger run.” 

The lottery drawn, not one demand was made ; 
Fulham gain’d profit and increase of trade. 

“ See now,” said he— for Conscience yet arose — 

•• How foolish ’t is sneh measures to oppose : 

Have I not blameless thus my state advanced 7” — 
•• Sty],” mutter’d Conscience, “ still it might have 
ehanced.” 

“ Might 1” said our hero, •• who is so exact 
As to inquire what might have been a fact T” 

Now Fulham’s shop contains a curious view 
Of costly trifles elegant and new : | 


. The charge was strong ; he would in part confess 
Ofience there was — But, who offended less 7 •a ~ 
“What! is a mere assertion call’d a lie? 

And if it be, are men coinpell’d to buy 7 
’Twas strange that ConscieD'se on such points 
should dwell, 

While he was acting (he would call it) well : 

He bought as others buy, he sold as otliers sell ; 
There was no fraud, and he demanded cause 
Why he was troubled, when he kept the laws?” 

“ My laws 7” said Conscience : “ What,” siyd 
he, “ore thine 7 

“ Oral or written, human or divine 7 » 

Show me the chapter, let me see the text ; 

By laws uncertain subjects are perplex’d : 

Let me my finger on the statute lay. 

And I shall feel it duty to obey.” 

“ Reflect,” said Conscience, “ ’t was your own 
desire 

That I should warn you— does the compact tire? 
Repent you this 7 then bid me not advise. 

And rather hear your passions as they rise ; 

So you may counsel and remonstrance shun, 

But then remember it was war begun ; 

And you may judge from some attacks^ my friend. 
What serious conflicts will on war attend.” 

“ Nay, but ” at length the thoughtful man replied, 
“ I say not tliat ; I wish you for my guide ; 

Wish for your checks and your reproofs — but then 
Be like a Conscience of my fellow-men ; 

Worthy I mean, and men of good report, 

And not the wretches who with conscience sport : 
There *s Biec, my friend, who passes off his grease 
Of pigs for bears’, in fwts a crown a-piece ; 

His Conscience never checks him^ when he swean 
Tnc fat he sells is honest fat of b^rs ; 

And so it is, for he contrives to give 
A drachm to each — *t is thus that tradesmen live : 
Now why should you and I be over-nice ; 

What man is held in more repute than Bice 7” 

Here ended the dispute ; but yet 't was plain 
The parties both expected strife ajain-r' 

Their friendship cool’d, he look’d about and saw 
Numbers who seem’d unshackled his awe 
While like a school-boy he was threaten’d still. 
Now for the deed, now only for the will ; 
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Here (^n8cience\ answer’d, “ To thy neighbour’s I (No rules of hers, no laws had he perused, 

* lN<»r Iclifktw fllA tonpfa ho hv rofo oKiiaoif 


Nur knew the tenets he by rote abused ;) 

Thy neighbour leave, and in thine own con6do.” Yet Conscience here arose more fierce and strong, 
« , / j 1 j 1 *^ Than when she told of robbery and wrong ; 

Sach ange eacM day the charges and replies, „ , jJ; ^ 

When a 5SV obji/ct caught the ttader s eyes ; ^ „„ conscience could endure." 

A vestry-patriot, could he gain the name, 

Would famous ;^iake him, and would pay the fame : Though friend to virtue, yet she oft abides 
He knew ftill well the sums bequeath’d in charge In early notions, fix’d by erring guides ; 

For srkdbis, for alms-men, tor the pool, were large ; And is more startled by a call from those, 

Report had told, and he could feel it true. Than when the foulest cries her rest oppose ; 

That most unfairly dealt the trusted few ; By error taught, by prejudice misled. 

No pirtners would they in their office take. She yields her rights, and fiincy rules instead ; 


Though friend to virtue, yet she oft abidcB 


Report had told, and he could feel it true. 

That most unfairly dealt the trusted few ; 

No p^.irtners would they in their office take. 

Nor clear accounts at annual meetings make ; 
Aloud our bero in y fs try spoke 
Of hidden deeds, suSovo^d to draw the cloak ; 

It was th e po gir m gn’s cause, and he for one 
Wa8^pr/l1l^determmed to see justice done : 

'His foes affected laughter, then disdain. 

They too were loud and threat’ning, but in vain ; 


When Conscience all her stings and terror deals. 
Not as truth dictates, but as fancy feels : 

And thus within our hero’s troubled breast. 

Crime was less torture than the odious test. 

New forms, new measures, he must now embrace, 
With sad conviction that they warr’d with grace ; 
To his new church no former friend would come. 


X llwjr M/V WWW AVUU Ctuai liljawuir laajjgi wuir lai ****** ^ sm 

The pauper’s friend, their foe, arose and spoite They scarce preferr’d her to the church of Rome: 

^ thinking much, and weighing guilt and gain, 

Fiercely he cried, **Your garbled statements show Conscience and he commut^ for her pain; 

vrti * _ _ j * • _ i II .1 • ^ I rni : i tr-ii i.:.. i 


That you determine we shall nothing know; Then promised Fulham to retain his creed. 

But we shall brii% your hidden crimes to light. And their peculiar paupers still to feed ; 

Give you to shame, and to the poor their right.” Their attic-room (in secret) to attend. 

And not forget he was the preacher's friend ; 

Virtue like this might some approval ask Thus he proposed, and Conscience, troubled, tried. 

But Conscience sternly said, You weas a mask. wanting peace, reluctantly complied. 

** At least,” said Fulham, “ If I have a view ® 


** At least,” said Fulham, ** If 1 have a vi( 
To serve myself, I serve the public too.” 


Now care subdued, and apprehensions gone. 


Fulham, though check'd, retoin’d his former zeal, 


A j XI • u X r 1 But short the period — soon a quarrel rose, 

^d tins the cautious rogues began to feel : fetal ill the close ; 

« 1 bus W.V1 he ever bark,' in parish tme, hetv>een, which rather proved 

^ eldM cr i^ -“ the cur muxl have a boue ^hat both were weary, than that either loved. 
They thunicgan to hint, and to begin ^ 

Was all they needed— it was felt within ; Fulham e’en now disliked the heavy thrall. 

In terms less veil’d an offer then was made. And for her death would in his anguish call, 

Though distant still, it fail’d not to persuade : As Rome's mistaken friend exclaim'd. Let Car- 

More plainly then was every point proposed, tkagefall! 

Approved, accepted, and the bargain closed. So felt our hero, so his wish express’d, 

” Th’ exulting paupers hail’d their friend’s success. Against this powerful sprite — delen^ eat ; 

And bade adieu to murmurs and distress.” Rome in her conquest saw not danger near, 

Alas ! theirfiiand had now superior light, Tiva\^ and without a fear ; 

And, viaw'd-^at, he found that all wia right ; ^ CoiiacienM conquer'd, men perceive how free, 
« There were ho errors, the disbursemenU smaU ; ^ow fetal such a sfete must be. 

This was the truth, and truth was due to alL” ^<““1 . 

Conscience on him was destined to attend : 


There were no errors, the disbursements small ; 
This was the truth, and truth was due to all.” 


And rested Conscience 7 No ! she would not rest. She dozed indeed, grew dull, nor seem’d to spy 


Yet was content with making a protest: 

Some acts she now with less resistance bore. 
Nor took alarm so quickly as before : 

Like those in towns besieged, who every ball 
At first with terror view, and dread them all. 
But, grown familiar with the scenes, they fear 
The danger leas, as it approaches near ; * 

So Conscience, more familiar with the view 
Of growing evils, less attentive grew : 

Yet he who felt a^e pain, and dreaded more, 
Gavels peace-offering to the angry poor. 

Thus had he quiet — ^but the litnc was brief. 
From his (jgyr triumph sprang a cause of grief; 
In office j^’d, and acting with the rest. 

He must admit the sacramental test : 

Now, as a sectary, who had all his life, 
yAa he supposed, oWn with tlie church at strife, 


Crime following crime, and each of deeper dye; 
But all were noticed, and tlie reckoning timo^ 
With her account came on— crime following crime. 

This, once a foe, now brother in the tru^ 
Whom Fulham late described as fair and just, 
Was the sole guardian of a wealthy maid, 

Placed in his power, and of his frown afraid : 

Not quite an idiot, for her busy brain 
Sought, by poor cunning, trifling points to gain ; 
Success in childish projects her delight, 

She took no heed of each important right 
The friendly parties met— the guardian cried, 

” I am too old ; my sons have each a bride : 
Martha, my ward, would make an easy wife ; 

On easy terms 1 ’ll make her yours for life ; 

And then the creature is so weak and mild. 

She may be soothed and threaten’d as a chUd 
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” Yet not obey,” said Fulham, “ for your fools, 
Female and mule, are obstinate as mules.” 

Some points adjusted, these new friends ag^reed. 
Proposed the day, and hurried on the deed. 

** *T is a vile act,” said Conscience : — It will 
prove,” 

Replied the bolder man, ” an act of love ; 

Her wicked guardian might the girl have sold 
To endless misery for a tyrant’s gold ; 

Now may her life be happy — for I mean 
To keep my temper even and serene.” 

** I cannot thus compound,” the spirit cried, 

” Nor have my laws tlius broken and defied : 

7'his is a fraud, a bargain lor a wife ; 

Expect my vengeance, or amend your life.” 

The wife was pretty, trifling, childish, weak ; 

She could not think, but would not cease to speak : 
This he forbad — she took the caution ill, 

And boldly rose against his sovereign will : 

With idiot-cunning she would watch the hour, 
When friends were present, to dispute his power : 
With tyrant-craft, he then was still and calm, 

But raised in private terror and alarm : 

By many trials, she perceived how far 
To vex and tease, without an open war*. 

And he discover’d that so weak a mind 
No drt could lead, and no compulsion bind ; 

The rudest force would fail such mind to tame, j 
And she was callous to rebuke and shame ; ! 

Proud of her wealth, the power of law she knew. 
And would assist him in the spending too : I 

His threat’ning words with insult she defied. 

To all his reasoning with a stare replied ; 

And when he begg’d her to attend, would say, 

•* Attend I will — but let me have my way.” 

Nor rest had Conscience ; ” While you merit pain 
From me,” she said, ” you seek redress in vain.” 
His thoughts were grievous : ** All that I possess 
From this wild bargain adds to my distress ; 

To pass a lifi) with one who will not mend, 

Who cannot love, nor save, nor wisely spend. 

Is a vile prospect, and 1 see no end ; 

For if we part, I must of course restore 
Much of her money, and must wed no more. 

Is there no way ?” — here Conscience rose in 
power, 

**Oh ! fly the danger of this fatal hour ; 

I am thy Conscience, faithful, fond, and true, 

Ah, fly tliis thought, or evil must ensue ; 

Fall on thy knees, and pray with all thy soul, 

Thy purpose banish, thy design control ; 

Let every hope of such advantage cease, 

Or never more expect a moment’s peace.” 

Th* aflIHgbten’d man a due attention paid, 

Felt the rmke, and the command obey’d. 

Again the wife rebell’d, again express’d 
A love for pleasure— a contempt of rest ; 

” She, whom she pleased, would visit, would receive 
Those who pleas^ her, nor deign to ask fordeave.” 

** One way there is,” said he ; ” I might contrive 

• - . -i tMnnr #n drivfl t . 


Who pleased her, said she? — I ’li be certain 
*’ Take heed,” said Conscience, ** what tliou mean*4 
to do : 

Ensnare thy wife f ’ — ** Why yc>,” he must confess, 
j” It might be wrong — but there was i^.^edress 
I Beside, to think,” said he, ” is not to sin.” 
l” Mistaken man !” replied the power witliin. 

I No ^uest unnoticed to the lady cahic, ^ 

I He judged th’ event wHh mingled joy ;^nd shame; 

I Oft he withflrew, and seem’d to leave her'ft'ce, \ * 
But still as watchful as a lynx was he ; 

I Meanwhile tlie wife was tlioughticss, cool, and gay, 

I And, without virtue, had no wish to stray. 

j Though thus opposed, were not resign’d ; 

Revenge,” said he, ** will prompt that daring mind i 
Refused supplies, insulted and ^UsUacr’d, 

Enraged with me, and near a favourite — . 

I’hcn will her vengeance prompt the daring deed. 
And I shall watch, detect her, and be freed.” 

^ ' J 

There was a youth — but let me hide thb nfiihib, 
With all the progress of this deed of shame ; 

He had his views — on him the husband cast 
His net, and saw him in his trat/imcls fast 

“ Pause but a moment — think what you intend,” 
Said the roused sleeper : ” I am yet a friend : 

Must all our days in enmity be spent ?” 

“ No!” and he paused — “I surely shall repent:” 
Then hurried on— the evil plan was laid, • 

The wife was guilty, and her friend betray’d, * 
And Fulham gain’d his wish, and for his wUl was 
paid. , 

Had crimes less weighty on the snirit press’d, 
This troubled Conscience might have' sunk to rest; 
And, like a foolish guard, been bribed to peace, 

By a false promise, that offence should cease ; 

Past faults had seem’d familiar to the view. 
Confused if many, and obscure though true ; 

And Conscience, troubled with the dull account. 

Had dropp’d her talc, and slumber’d o’er th’ amount: 
But, struck by daring guilt, alert she rose. 

Disturb’d, alarm’d, and could n^more repose ; 

All hopes of friendship, and of pedbe, were past. 
And every view with gloom was overcast!. 

Hence from that day, that day of shame and sin. 
Arose the restless enmity within ; 

On no resource could Fulham now rely. 

Doom’d all expedients, and in vain, to try ; 

For Conscience, roused, sat boldly on her throne. 
Watch’d every thought, attack’d the foe alone. 

And with envenom’d sting drew forth the inward 
groan ; 

Expedients fail’d that brought relief before, 

Iir vain his alms gave comfert to the poor. 

Give what he woidd, to him the comfert came no 
more: 

Not prayer avail’d, and when (hi^ crimes confess’d) 
He felt some ease — she said — ” are they rediess’d f 
You still retain tlie profit, and be sure. 

Long as it lasts, this anguish shall endure.” 

Fulham still tried to soothe her, cheat, mislead; 
But Conscience laid her finger on the deed, 

And read the crime with power, and all that 
succeed: 
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yHe tried t* expel her, but was sure to find 
«^er strength increased by all that he design'd ; 
Kor ever was his 'rroan more loud and deep, 

Than w|jen refresh'd she rose from momentary 

I sleeps I 

Now desperate grown, weak, harass'd, and afraid. 
From new allies he sought for doubtful aid ; 

To thou£^.i itself he strove io bid adie^. 

And from devotion to diversions fiew ; 

He took a poor domestic for a slave, 

(Though Avarice grieved to see the price he gave ;) 
Upon* his board, once frugal, press'd a load 
Of' viands rich, the appetite to goad ; 

The long.prbtradMi:riJ.<l,'the sparkling cup, 
bought with bis gloom, and kept his courage up : 
Soon as tb^ OiOrii’iAg came, there met bis eyes 
•AccdSiSts of wealth, that he might reading rise; 
To profit then he gave some active hours. 

Till food and wine again should renovate hispowerf^' 
spite of all defence, of every aid, • 

The Watchful foe her close attention paid ; 

In every thoughtful moment, on she press'd, 

And gave at onceiher dagger to his breast ; 

He waked at midnight, and the fears of sin, 

As waters, through a bursten dam, broke in ; 

Nay, in the banquet, with his friends around. 
When all their cares and half their crimes were 
drown’d. 

Would some chance act awake the slumbering fear, 
And care, and crime in all their strength appear : 
The news is read, a guilty victim swings, 

Aifd trouAcd looks proclaim the bosom-stings ; 
j^omc pair Ire wed ; this brings the wife in view, 
|2Vnd soiq^^jigf^ed : this shows the parting too ; 
Nor can he hear of evil word or deed. 

But they to thought, and thought to sufferings lead. 

Such was his life — no other changes came, 

The hurrying day, the conscious night the same ; 
The night of horror —when he starting cried, 

To the poor startled sinner at his side ; 

** Is it in law ? am 1 condemn'd to die ? 

Let me escap e I ’ll give— oh ! let me fly — 
How ! but 8Ftffcarn — no judges ! dungeon I chain ! 
Or thesf grim men ! — I will not sleep again. — 

’ Wilt thou, dread being ! thus thy promise keep ? 
Day is thy time — and wilt thou murder sleep ? 
Sorrow and want repose, and wilt thou come. 

Nor give one hour of pure untroubled gloom 7 

“Oh! Conscience! Conscience! man’s most 
faithful friend, 

Him canst thou comfort, ease, relieve, defend ; 

But if he will thy friendly checks forego, 

Thou art, oh ! woe for me, his deadliest foe !” • 


• TALE XV. 

■aw * 

ADVICE; Ott, fflE *SaUIRE AND THE PRIEST. 

His hours filfd up with riots, banquets, sports,— 

‘ Ajnd never noted him in any study, * 

Any ratiremeot, any sequestration. 

Henry F, let i, scene 1. 


I will converse with iroo-witted fools. 

With unrespective boys ; none are for me. 

Who look into me with considerate eyes. 

Rtekard III, act iv, scene S. 

You cram these words into mine ears, n gninut 
The stomach of my sense. 

Tempest, act ii, scene 1. 


A WEALTHY lord of far-extended land 
; Had all that pleased him placed at his command ; 

! Widow’d of late, but finding much relief 
In the world’s comforts, ho dismiss’d his grief ; 

I He was by marriage of his daughters eased, 

I And knew his sons could marry if they pleased ; 

I Meantime in travel he indulged the boys, 

And kept no spy nor partner of his joys. 

These joys, indeed, were of the grosser kind, 
That fed the cravings of an earthly mind ; 

A mind that, conscious of its own excess. 

Felt the reproach his neighbours would express. 
Long at th* indulgent board he loved to sit. 

Where joy was laughter, and profanencss wit; 
And such the guest and manners of the hoU, 

; No wedded lady on the 'squire would call : 

Here reign'd a favourite, and her triumph gain’d 
O’er other favourites who before had reign’d ; 
Reserved and modest seem'd the nymph to be, 
Knowing her lord was charm'd with modesty f 
For he, a sportsman keen, the more enjoy'd, 

The greater value had the thing destroy'd. 

Our 'squire declared, that, from a wife released, 
He would no more give trouble to a priest ; 

Seem'd it not, then, ungrateful and unkind, 

That he should trouble from the priesthood find 7 
The church he honour'd, and he gave the due 
And full respect to every son he knew ; 

But envied those who had the luck to meet 
A gentle pastor, civil and discreet ; 

I Who never bold and hostile sermon penn'd. 

To wound a sinner, or to shame a friend ; 

One whom no being either shunn'd or fear'd, 

Such must be loved wherever they k^ar'd. 

Not sucli the stern old rector of the time. 

Who soothed no culprit, and who spared no crime; 

I Who would his fears and his contempt express 
For irreligion and licentiousness ; 

Of him our village lord, his guests among. 

By speech vindictive proved his feelings stung. 

“ Wore he a bigot," said the ’squire, “ whose zeal 
Condemn’d us all, 1 should disdain to feel : 

But when a man of parts, in college train’d, 

Prates of our conduct — who would not be pain’d 7 
W*hile he declaims (where no one dares reply) 

On men abandon'd, grov’ling in the sty 
(Like beasts in human shape) of shameless luxury. 
Yet with a patriot's zeal 1 stand the shock 
Of vile rebuke, example to his flock : 

But let this rector, thus severe and proud, 

Change his wide surplice for a narrow shroud, 
And I will place witliin his seat a youth. 

Train'd by the Graces, to explain Uie truth ; . 
Then aball the flock with gentle hand be 
By wisdom won, and by compassion fed." 

This purposed teacher was a sister’s son. 

Who of her children gave the priesthood one , 
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Atui she had early traiiiM for this employ 
IMic pliant talents of her collcgc-boy : 

At various times her letters painted all 

Her brother's views — the manners of the hall ; 

Tile rector's liarshness, and the mischief made 
By ciiiding those whom preachers should persuade: 
This led the youth to views of easy life, 

A friendly patron, an obliging wife ; 

His tithe, iiis glebe, the garden and the steed, 

With books as many as he wish'd to read. 

All this accorded wdth the uncle's will ; 

He loved a priest compliant, easy, still ; 

Sums he had often to his favourite sent, 

“'lo be," he wrote, ** in manly freedom spent; 

For well it pleased his spirit to assist 
An iionest lad, who scorn'd a Methodist 
Ills mother loo, in her maternal care. 

Bade him of canting hypocrites beware; 

Who from his duties would his heart seduce. 

And make his talents of no earthly use. 

Soon must a trial of his worth be made — 

The ancient priest is to the tomb convey'd ; 

And the youth summon'd from a serious friend 
Ilis guide and host, new duties to attend. 

Three months before, the nephew and the 'squire 
Saw mutual worth to praise and to admire ; 

A nd> though the one too early lell his wine. 

The other still exclaim'd — ** My boy will shine : 
Yes, 1 perceive that he will soon improve. 

And I shall form the very guide 1 love ; 

Decent abroad, he will my name defend, 

And, when at home, be social and unbend." 

The (ilan was specious, for the mind of James 
Accorded duly with his uncle’s schemes : 

Hu then aspired not to a higher name 
Than sober clerks of moderate talents claim ; 
Gravely to pray, and rev'rendly to preach. 

Was ail he saw, good youth ! within his reach : 
Thus may a mass of sulphur long abide. 

Cold and inert, but to the flame applied, 

Kindling it Clazes, and consuming turns 
To smoke and poison, as it boils and burns. 

James, leaving college, to a preacher stray'd; 
What call'd, he knew not — but the call obey'd : 
Mild, idle, pensive, ever led by those 
Who could some specious novelty propose ; 
Humbly he listen'd, while the preacher dwelt 
On touching themes, and strong emotions felt ; 
And in this ni^ht was. fix'd that pliant will 
To one sole point, and he retains it stilt 

At first his care was to himself confined ; 
Himself assured, he gave it to mankind : 

His zeal grew active-honest, earnest zeal, 

And comfort dealt to him, he long'd to deal ; 

He to his favourite preacher now withdrew. 

Was taught to teach, instructed to subdue ; 

And train'd for ghostly warfare, when the call 
Of his new duties reach'd him from the ball. 

Now to the 'squire, although alert and stout. 
Came unexpected an attock of gout ; 

And the grieved patron felt such serious pain. 

He never thought to see a church again : 

Thrice had the youthful rector taught the crowd. 
Whose growing nutnbers spoke bis powers aloud, 


: Before the patron could himself rejoice 
(His pain still lingering) in the general voice ; 

For he imputed all this early fame 

To graceful manner, and the well-known name ; ;i 

And to himself assumed a share, of prabu?, . 

For wortli and talents he was pldascd to raise. 

A month had flown, and with it fled disease ; 
What pleased before, began again to plea*se ; 
Emerging (kily from his chamber's glootn^* 

He found his old sensations hurrying home ; 

Then cull'd his nephew, and exclaim'd, " My boy; 
Let us again the balm of life enjoy ; 

The foe has lefl me, and I deem it right. 

Should he return, to arm me .for fight" 

Thus spoke the 'squire, the favourite nymph 
stood by, ^ , 

And view'd the priest with insult in her eye : 

She thrice had heard him when lie boldly spoke 
On dangerous points, and fear'd he would revoke : 
For James she loved not — and her manner toldi, 
^This warm affection will be quickly cold:"' 

And still she feared impression might be made 
Upon a subject, nervous and dcci..y'd ; 

She knew her danger, and had no desire 
Of reformation in the gallant 'squire ; 

And felt an envious pleasure in her breast 
To see the rector daunted and distress'd. 

Again the uncle to tlie youth applied — 

" Cast, my dear lad, that cursed gloom aside ; 
There are for all things time and place ; appear 
Grave in your pulpit, and be merry here: 

Now take your wine — for woes a sure , csourcc, ^ 
And the best prelude to a long di^i^urse." 

James half obey'd, but cast an angry eye 
On the fair lass, who still stood watchful by ; 
Resolving thus, “ 1 have my fears — but still 
I must perform my duties, and 1 will : 

No love, no interest, shall my mind control ; 
Better to lose my comforts than my soul ; 

Better my uncle's favour to abjure. 

Than the upbraidings of my heart endure." 

He took his glass, and then addr^sHl the 'squire 
" I feel not well, permit me to retire.” 

The 'squire conceived that the ensuing day 
Gave him these terrors for the grand essay. 
When he himself should this young preacher try, 
And stand before him with observant eye ; 

This raised compassion in his manly breast. 

And he would send the rector to his rest : 

Yet first, in soothing voice — A moment stay. 
And these suggestions of a friend obey ; 
Treasure these hints, if fame or peace you prize^ 
llic bottle emptied, 1 shall close fiiy eyes. 

** On every priest a two-fold care attends. 

To prove his talents, and insure his friends ; 
First, of the first — your stores at once produce, 
And bring your reading to its proper use : 

On doctrines dwell, and every point enforce 
By quoting much, the scholar's sure resource ; 
For he alone can show us on each head 
What ancient schoolmen and sage fathers scid.: 
No worth has knowedge, if you fail to show* 
How well you studied, and how much you know 
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Is faith your subject, and you judge it right 
kOn theme so dark to cast a ray of light ? 
iBe it that faith the orthodox maintain, 

^ound in the rubrick, what the creeds explain ; 
^ail Ro^tshow us on this ancient faith 
\[And quote the passage) what some martyr saith : 
Dwell not one moment on a faith that shocks 
The miAds of men sincere and orthodox ; 

That 'gloomy faith, that rdbs the wotpided mind 
Of all the comfort it was wont to find 
•From virtuous acts, and to tlie soul denies 
Its proper due for alms and charities ; 

Thai partial faith, that, weighing sins alone, 
Le^not, & vj^ue^r a fault atone ; 

starvin^SllIf, ludL would our tables clear, 
And make one dreadful Lent of all the year ; 

And (rucl too, forthis is faith that rands 
Coimding beauties from protecting friends ; 

A faith that all embracing, what a gloom 
Deep and terrific o’er the land would come ! * 

V'hat scenes of horror would that time discloke ! 
No sight but misery, and no sound but woes ; 
Your noble faith, in loftier style convey’d. 

Shall be with piftise and admiration paid : 

On points like these your hearers all admire 
A preacher’s depth, and nothing more require ; 
Shall we a studious youth to college send. 

That every clown his words may comprehend ? 

*T is for your glory, ivhen your hearers own 
Your learning matchless, but the sense unknown. 

“ Thus honour gain’d, learn now to gain a friend, 
JS^d the «ure way is — never to offend ; 

I*or, Jafo^, consider— what your neighbours do 
«4s their own busi ness, and concerns not you : 
’TSh1i!r84l«p»i^ffl6hince to that forward race 
Who preach of sins^^re a sinner’s face; 

And seem as if tl)ey overlook’d a pew. 

Only to drag a failing man in view : 

Much should I feel, when groaning in disease. 

If a rough hand upon my limb should seize ; 

But great iny aitger, if this hand were found 
The very doctor’s, who shoi^d msdcc impound : 

So feel our minds, V 0 iin|rpriest, so doubly feel, 
When hurt fa fritfatiSg whose office is to heal. 

« YpTof our duties you must something tell, 
AncHnust at times on sin and frailty dwell ; 

Here you may preach in easy, flowing style. 

How errors cloud us, and how sins defile : 

Here bring persuasive tropes and figures forth. 

To show the poor that wealth is nothing worth ; 
That they, in fact, possess an ample share 
Of the world’s go^, ond feel not half its care ; 
Give them this comfort, and, indeed, my gout 
In its full vigour causes me some doubt ; 

..^knd let it always, for your zeal, suffice, • 

''That vice you combat, in the abstract — vice : 

The very captious will be quiet then ; 

We all confess we are offending men : 

In ladhing sin, of* every stroke beware. 

For sinners feel, and sinners you must spare ; 

In general satire, every man perceives 
A slight attjuekf yet neither fears nor grieves ; 

But name tiV offence, and you absolve the rest, 
Aiid^int tlie dagger at a single breast. ^ 

Yet are there sinners of a class so low, 

^hat you with safety may the lash bestow ; 

^ l*T* • 


Poachers, and drunkards, idle rogues, who feed 
At others’ cost, a mark’d correction need : 

And all the better sort, who see your zeal, 

WiH love and reverence for their pastor feel ; 
Reverence for one who can inflict the smart. 

And love, because he deals them not a part. 

I ^ Remember well what love and age advise ; 

A quiet rector is a parish prize, 

I Who in his learning has a decent pride ; 

Who to his people is a gentle guide ; 

Who only hints at failings that he sees ; 

Who loves his glebe, his patron, and his ease. 

And finds the way to fame and profit is to please.*’ 

The nephew answer’d not, except a sigh 
And look of sorrow might be term’d reply ; 

He saw the fearful hazard of his state. 

And held with truth and safety strong debate ; 

Nor long he reason’d, for the zealous youth 
Resolved, though timid, to profess the truth ; 

And though his friend should like a lion roar. 
Truth would he preach, and ncitlicr less nor more. 

The bells had toll’d — arrived the time of prayer, 
The flock assembled, and the ’squire was there : 
And now can poet sing, or proseinan say. 

The disappointment of that trying day ? ^ 

As he who long had train’d a favourite steed 
(Whose blood and bone gave promise of his speed). 
Sanguine with hope, he runs with partial eye 
O’er every feature, and his bets are high ; 

Of triumph sure, he sees the rivals start. 

And waits their coming with exulting heart ; 
Forestalling glory, with impatient glance. 

And sure to see his conquering steed advance ; 

The conquering steed advances — luckless day ! 

A rival’s Herod bears the prize away. 

I Nor second his, nor third, but lagging last, 

I With hanging head he comes, by all surpass’d : 
Surprise and wrath the owner’s mind inflame. 
Love turns to scorn, and glory en^svn shame 
Thus waited, high in hope, the partial ’squire, 
Eager to hear, impatient to admire : 

When the young preacher in the tones that find 
A certain passage to the kindling mind. 

With air and accent strange, impressive, sad. 
Alarm’d the judge — he trembled for the lad ; 

But when the text announced the power of grace, 
Amazement scowl’d upon his clouded face, 

At this degenerate son of his illustrious race; 
f^taring he stood, till hope again arose, 

That James might well define the words he chose : 
For this he listen’d — but, alas ! he found 
The preacher always on forbidden ground. 

And now the uncle left the hated pew, 

With James, and James's conduct in his view : 

A long farewell to all his favourite schemes ! 

For now no crazed fanatic’s frantic dreams 
Seem’d vile as James’s conduct, or as James ; 

All he had long derided, hated, fear’d, 

This from the chosen youth the uncle heard ;— 
The niedless pause, the fierce disorder’d air. 

The groan for sin, the vehemence of prayer. 

Gave birth to wrath, that, in a long discourse 
Of ifrace triumphant, rose to four-fold force : 
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He found his thoughts despised, bis rules trans- 
gress'd. 

And while the anger kindled in his breast, 

Tlic pain must be endured that could not be ex- 
press'd : 

Eacli new idea more inflamed his ire, 

As fuel thrown upon a rising fire: 

A hearer yet, he sougiit by threatening sig^ 

To case liis heart, and awe the young divine ; 

But James refused those angry looks to meet. 

Till he dismiss'd bis flock, and Icfl his scat : 
Exhausted then he felt his trembling frame. 

But fix'd his soul — his sentiments the same ; 

And therefore wise it seem'd to fly from rage, 

And seek for shelter in his parsonage : 

There, if forsaken, yet consoled to find 
Some comforts left tliough not a few resign'd ; 
There, if he lost on erring parent's love. 

An honest conscience must the cause approve ; 

If the nice palate were no longer fed. 

The mind enjoy'd delicious thoughts instead ; 

And if some part of eartlily good was down. 

Still was the tithe of ten good farms his own. 

Fear now, and discord, in the village reign, 

Tlie cool remonstrate, and the meek complain ; 

But there is war within, and wisdom pleads in vain : 
Now dreads the uncle, and proclaims his dread, 
liCst friic'boy-priest should turn each rustic head; 
The certain converts cost him certain wo. 

The doubtful fear lest they should join the foe : 
Matrons of old, with whom he used to joke, 

Now pass his Honour with a pious look ; 

Lasses, who met him once with lively airs, 

Now cross his way, and gravely walk to prayers : 
An old companion, whom he long has loved. 

By coward fears confess'd his conscience moved ; 
As the third bottle gave its spirit forth, 

And they bore witness to departed worth. 

The friend arose, and he too would depart 
** Man," said the 'squire, ** thou wert not wont to 
start ; 

Hast thou attend/^d to that foolish boy. 

Who would abridge all comforts, or destroy ?" 

Yes, he had listen'd, who had slumber’d long, 
And was convinced that something must be wrong : 
But, though affected, still his yielding heart. 

And craving palate, took the uncle's part ; 

Wine now oppress'd him, who, when free from wine. 
Could seldom clearly utter his design ; 

But though by nature and indulgence weak, 

Yet, hair converted, he resolved to speak ; 

And, speaking, own'd, ** that in his mind the youth 
Had gifts and learning, and that truth was truth : 
The 'squire he honour'd, and, (or his poor part, < 
He hated nothing like a hollow heart : 

But *t was a maxim he hadt>flen tried, 

T^right was right, and there he would abide ; 
gjHfilour'd learning, and he would confess 
Tiro preacher had his talents — more or less : 

Why not agree ? he thought the young divine 
Had no such strictness — they might drink and dine ; 
For them sufficient — but he said before, — 

That truth was truth, and he would drink no more." 

This heard the ’squire with mix’d contempt and 
pain ; ^ 

He fear’d the priest thu recreant eot would gain, j 


The favourite nymph, though not a convert made. 
Conceived the man she scorn'd her cause would aid ; 
And when the spirits of her lord were low, 

The lass presumed the wicked cause to show : 

** It was the wretched life his honour Icd^^ 

And would draw vengeance on his guiltylieaH ; j 
Their loves (Heav’n knew how dreadfully distress'd* 
The thought had made her !) were as yet unbless'd : 
And till the church had sanction’d" — Here sh^ saw 
The wrath that forced her trembling to withmaw. * 

Add to these outward ills, some inward light. 
That show'd him all was not correct and right : 
Though now he less indulged — and to the poor', . 
From day to day, sent alms from dporjodpor - 
Though he some ease from GasJ «iltues found, 

Yet conscience told him he could not compound ; 
But must himself the darling sin^deny. 

Change the whole heart — but here a heavy si^ 
Proclaim'd, “ How vast the toil ! and ah ! how 
^eak am I !" 

James too has trouble — he divided sees * 

A parish, once harmonious and at ease : 

With him united are the simply meek. 

The warm, the sad, the nervous, ai^'d the weak ; 
The rest his uncle's save the few beside 
Wlio own no doctrine, and obey no guide ; 

With stragglers of each adverse camp, who lend 
Their aid to botli, but each in turn offend. 

Though zealous still, yet he begins to feel 
The heat too fierce, that glows in vulgar zeal ; 
With pain he hears his simple friends relate 
Their week's experience, and their woful .State : * 
With small temptation struggling every Aour, 

And bravely battling with the tem^^g.nowcrv 
His native sense is Hurt by strange cotii plaints 
Of inward motions in these* warring saints ; 

Who never cast on sinful bkit a look 
But tliey perceive the devil at the hook : 

Grieved, yet compell'd to smile, he finds it hard 
Against the blunders of conceit to guard ; 

He sighs hear the jests his converts cause. 

He cannot gi.c ^n^lp^^zeal applause; 

But finds it inconsistent to cond^j^ 

The flights and follies he has nursed'1fe>ihcm : 
These, in opposing minds, contempt produce, . 

Or mirth occasion, or provoke abuse ; 

On each momentous theme disgrace they bring, 
And give to Scorn her poison and her sting. 


TALE XVI. 


' THE CONFIDANT.' 

Thlnk’stthou I’d make a life of jealonev. 

To follow itill the change! of the moon. 

With freih ■lupieioa 1 , 

Otkellot act iii, feeno'S 

Why haft thou Iqet the freeh blood in thy cheeks. 

And Riven my traaiure and my right! in thee 
To thick-eyed muiiog and cursed roeladchAly 1 

Htnrjf IV, Part 1, act ii, leeac S. 
It is excellent , 

' To have a giant*! itreogth, but tyrannoiii 
To ue it u a giant. 

AfMtw! /«r Jfeamrt, aet U, aoena S. 
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Anna was young and lovely — in her eye 
^The glance of beauty, in her cheek tiie dye ; 

! Her shape was slender, and her features small, 
But graceful, easy, unaffected all : 

^The HvlSIKst tints her youthful face disclosed ; 
ll'herc beauty sparkled, and there healtli reposed ; 
For the pure blood that flusli’d that rosy check 
Spoke v^hat the heart forbad the tongue to speak ; 
An^iold the feelings of that heart a| well, 

]^ay, with more candour than the tongue could tell : 
•Though this fair lass had with the wealthy dwelt. 
Yet like the damsel of the cot she felt ; 

A»d, at the distant hint or dark surmise, 
Th^li^lfLUfak^® mantling cheek would rise. 

otK’s station frequent terrors wrought 
^In one whose looks were with such meaning 
^ ♦'fraught; 

For on a lady, as an humble fl-iend. 

It was her painful office to attend. 

Hef-dutics here were of the usual kind-^ * 
And some the body harass'd, some the mind : 
Billets she wrote, and tender stories read. 

To make the lady sleepy in her bed ; 

She play'd at whist, but with inferior skill, 

And heard the summons as a call to drill ; 

Music was ever pleasant till she play'd 
At a request that no request convey’d ; • 

The lady's tales with anxious looks she heard. 

For she must witness what her. friend averr'd : 

The lady’s taste she must in all approve, 

l^atc whom she hated, whom she loved must love : 

These wiUi the various duties of her place, 

^Vith car^he studied, and perform'd with grace ; 
’>(^lkM«i^^iU}0p4l«ubles in a mask of ease. 

And show'd lier pleasure waibft 4 >ower to please. 

^ Such were the da^el's duties ; she was poor — 
Above a servant, but with service more : 

Mon on her face with careless freedom gazed. 

Nor thought how painful was the glow they raised ; 
A wealthy few to gain her favour tried. 

But not the favour of a irratefuH bride .L^^ 

They spoke their uunpilU vvitn attWsy air. 

That shamejjUws^irightcn'd the dependent fair; 
Past 1^10 she view’d, the passing time to cheat, 
Burhothing found to make the present sweet; 
With pensive soul she read life’s future page. 

And saw dependent, poor, repining age. 

But who shall dare t' assert what years may 
bring, 

When wonders from the passing hour may spring ? 
There dwelt a yeoman in the place, whose mind 
Was gentle, generous, cultivated, kind ; 

For thirty years he labour'd ; fortune then 
^aced the mild rustic with superior men : • 

•A richer Stafford who had lived to save. 

What he had treasured to the poorer gave ; 

Who with a sober mind that treasure view’d. 

And the slight studies of his youth renew’d : 

He not profoundly, but discreetly read. 

And a fair mind with useful cuituro fed ; 

Then th'onghl df marriage — ** But the great,'* said 
he, 

“ I shr>9lfot suit, nor will the meaner me ;" ^ 

he saw, admired her modest air; 

, Bethought her virtuous, and he knew her fair; 

j ' s 


Love raised his pity for her humble state, 

And prompted wishes for her happier fate ; 

No pride in money would his feelings wound. 

Nor vulgar manners hurt him and confound : 

He then the lady at the hall address’d, 

Sougiit her consent, and his regard express'd ; 

Yet if some cause his earnest wish denied. 

He begg’d to know it, and he bow’d and sigh’d. 

The lady own’d that she was loth to part. 

But praised the damsel for her gentle heart. 

Her pleasing person, and her blooming health ; 

But ended thus, " Her virtue is her wealth." 

“ Then is she rich !” he cried, with lively air ; 
"But whence, so please you, came a lass so fair 7** 

" A placeman's child was Anna, one who died 
And left a widow by afflictions tried ; 

She to support her infant daughter strove, | 

But early left the object of her love ; 

Her youth, her beauty, and her orphan-state 
Gave a kind countess interest in her fate; 

Witli her she dwelt, and still might dwelling be, 
When the earl's folly caused the lass to flee ; 

A second friend was she cornpell’d to shun 
By the rude offers of an uncheck’d son ; 

I found her then, and with a mother’s love 
Regard the gentle girl whom you approve ; • 

Yet, e’en with me protection is not peace. 

Nor man’s designs, nor beauty’s trial, cease ; 

Like sordid boys by costly fruit they feel. 

They will not purchase, but they try to steal." 

Now this good lady, like a witness true, 

I Told but the truth, and all the truth she knew ; 

I And 't is our duty and our pain to show 
I IVuth this good lady had not means to know. 

Yes, there was lock’d within the damsel's breast 
A fact important to be now confess'd ; 

Gently, my muse, th’ afflicting tale relate, 

And have some feeling for a sister’s fate. 

Where Anna dwelt, a conqucriflg^iero came,-^ ^ 
An Irish captain, Sedley was his name ; 

And he too had that same prevailing art. 

That gave soft wishes to the virgin’s heart; 

In years they differ'd ; he had thirty seen 
When tliis young beauty counted just fifteen;] 

But still they were a lovely lively jiair. 

And trod on earth as if they trod on air. 

On love, delightful theme ! the captain dwelt. 
With force still growing with the hopes he felt; 
But with some caution and reluctance told, 

He had a father crafty, harsh, and old ; 

Who, as possessing hiuch, would much expect. 

Or both, for ever, fromjiis love reject : 

Why then offence to one so powerful give, 

Who (for their comfort) had not long to live 7 

With this poor prospect the deluded maid. 

In words confiding, was indeed betray’d ; 

And, soon as terrors in her bosom rose. 

The hero fled ; they hinder'd his repose. 

Deprived of him, she to a parent's breast 
Her secrets trusted, and her pains express'd ; 
l-ict her to town (so prudence urged) repair^ 

To shun disgrace, at least to hide it tlicre ; 
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But ere she went, the luckless damsel pray*d 
A chosen friend might lend her kindly aid : 

“ Yes ; iny soul’s sister, my Eliza, come. 

Hear her last sigh, and ease thy Anna’s doom :** 

“ ’T is a fool’s wish,” the angry father cried, 

But, lost in troubles of his own, complied : 

And dear Eliza to her friend was sent, 

*]” indulge that wish, and be her punishment ; 

The time arrived, and brought a tenfold dread ; 
The time was past, and all tlie terror fled ; 

The infant died ; the face resumed each charm, 
And reason now brought trouble and alarm : 
“Should her Eliza — no! she was too just. 

Too good and kind — but ah h too young to trust” 
Anna return’d, her former place resumed. 

And faded beauty with new grace re-bloom’d. 

And if some whispers of the past were heard, 
They died innoxious, as no cause appear’d ; 

But other cares on Anna’s bosom press’d. 

She saw her father gloomy and distress’d ; 

He died o’erw helm’d with debt, and soon was shed 
The filial sorrow o’er a mother dead : 

She sought Eliza’s arms, tliat laitliful friend was 
wed; 

Then was compassion by the countess shown. 

And all th* adventures of her life are known. 

And now beyond her hopes — no longer tried 
By slavish awe — she lived a yeoman’s bride ; 

Then bless’d her lot, and with a grateful mind 
Was careful, cheerful, vigilant, and kind ; i 

The gentle husband felt supreme delight, 

Blcss’d by her joy, and happy in her sight ; 

He saw with pride in every friend and guest 
High admiration and regard express’d : 

With greater pride, and witli superior joy, 

He look’d exulting on his first-lmrn boy : 

To her fond breast the wife her infant strain’d, 
Some feelings utter’d, some were not explain’d ; 
And she enraptured with her treasure grew, 

The sight familiar, but the pleasure new. 

Yet there ajltxmr’d within that tranquil state 
Some threat’ning prospect of uncertain fate ; 
Between the married when a secret lies. 

It wakes suspicion from enforced disguise ; 

Still thought the wife upon her absent friend, 

With all that must upon her truth depend ; 

“ There is no being in the world beside. 

Who can discover what that friend will hide; 

Who knew the fact, knew not my name or state. 
Who these can tell can not the fact relate ; 

But thou, Eliza, canst the whole impart. 

And all my safety is thy generous heart” 

Mix’d with these fears — but light and transient 
these-^ 

Fled years of peace, prosperity, and ease ; 

So tranquil all that scarce a gloomy day 
For days of gloom unmix’d prepared the way ; 

One eve, the wife, still happy in her state. 

Sang gaily, thoughtless of approaching fate : 

Then came a letter, that (received in dread 
Not unobserved) she in confusion read ; 

The substance this — ** Her friend rejoiced to*find 
That she had riches with a grateful mind ; 

While poor Eliza had from place to place 
Been lured by hope to labour for disgrace ; 


That every scheme her wandering husband tried, 
Pain’d while he lived, and perish’d when he died.” • 
She then of want in angry style complain’d, 

Her child a burden to her life remain’d, 

Her kindred shunn’d her prayers, no^tflend her 
soul sustain’d. 

“Yet why neglected ? Dearest Anna knew 
Her worth once tried, hor friendship ever 
She hoped, she trusted, though by wants opjlress'd, 
To lock the treasured secret in her breast ; 

Yet, vex’d by trouble, must apply to one. 

For kindness due to her for kindness done.” • 

In Anna’s mind was tumult, 

Flushings of dread had momenTary place : ^ 

“I must,” she judged, “ these cruel lines expose. 

Or fears, or worse than fears, my crime discloy**.” 

The letter shown, he said, with sober smile— 

^ Anna, your friend has not a friendly style : 

Say? where could you with this fair lady dw^el]^ 
Who boasts of secrets that she scorns to tell ?”• 

“ At school,” she answer’d : he “at school !” replied; 
“ Nay, then I know the secrets you would hide : 
Some longings these, without dispute. 

Some youtlilbl gaspings for forbidden fruit ; 

Why so disorder’d, love ? ore such the crimes 
That give us sorrow in our graver times 7 
Come, take a present for your friend, and rest 
In perfect peace — you find you are confess’d.” 

This cloud, though past, alarm’d the conscious 
wife, 

Presaging gloom and sorrow for her life * 

Who to her answer join’d a ferve nt ^ 
That her Eliza would a sister spaiCT’*^ ^ 

I If she again — but cause? — should send, 

Let her direct — and then she named a friend : 

A sad expedient untried friends to trust, 

And still to fear the tried may be unjust : 

Such is his pain, who, by his debt oppress’d, 

Seeks by new bonds a temporary rest 

Few werl^?wr praiov till Anna read 

The words she dreaded, andmlihfi i^ sc to dread 

“ Did she believe, did she, unkind, suppoft4«, 

That thus Eliza’s friendship was to close? 

No ! though she tried, and her desire was plain, 

To break the friendly bond, she strove in vain: 

I Ask’d she for silence ? why so loud the call, 

And yet the token of her love so small ? 

By means like these will you attempt to bind 
And cheek tlie movements of an in jured mind 7 
Poor as I am, I shall be .proud to show 
What dangerous secrets I may safely know : 
Secrets to men of jealous minds convey’d, 

Have many a noble house in ruins laid : 

Anna, I trust, although with wrongs beset. 

And urged by want, I shall be faithful yet ; 

But what temptation may from these arise, 

To take a slighted woman by surprise, 

Becomes a subjeetTor your serious care— 

For who offends, must for offence prepare.” 

Perplex’d, dismay’d, the wife foresaw ho^^Jpoii. 

A day deferr’d was yet a day to come ; ^ 

But still, though painful her suspended state, 

She dreaded more the crisjis of her fate ; 
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Better to die than Stafford's scorn to meet, 


I Yes, she has grieved me by her fond complaints, 


Axnd her strange friend perhaps would be discreet: The wrongs slic suffers, the distress slie paints : 
presents she sent, and made a strong appeal Something we do — but she afflicts me still. 

To woman’s feelings, begging her to feel ; And says, with power to help, I want the will; 

V/ith ted^H^ch force she wrote of jealous men, This plaintive style I pity and excuse, 

Aid her tears falling spoke iKjyond her pen ; Help when I can, and grieve when I refuse ; 

Eliza's silence she again implored. But here my useless sorrows I resign, 

An^pronlised all that prudence could afford. And will be happy in a love like tliine.” 

1 1 * 1 4 X* j The husband doubted ; he was kind but cool 

•For^ks composed and careless Artna tried ; „ vp ^ ^ friendship to arise at school ; 

S!jf unconscious sigh d : sufferer aid,— 

1 he failhfiiThu«band, who devoutly loved j ^ ^ut 1 must upbraid ; 

■ His 8, lent partner, with concern reproved : q,. bosom free, 

— secret so rrows on my Anna press, b. o’erwhelm’d by useless sympathy.” 

ThA^A«p>Ailtf^^partake, nor care redress ?*’ j j i 3 

JjWone, none,” she answer'd, with a look so kind. The wife again despatch'd the useless bribe, 
n'hat the fond man determined to be blind. Again essay'd her terrors to describe ; 

X A'few succeedinff weeks of brief re^se words entreated peace, 

In Anna’s cheek revived the faded tek-, ‘><=66 ““*• 

A hue like this the western sky displays. ^ ^alm succeeded, but too like the one 

• That-g4«ws awhile, and withers as we gaze. That causes terror cre the storm comes on : 

Again the friend's tormenting letter came — ^ sorrow lived in Anna's heart, 

“ The wants she suffer'd were affection’s shame ; Stafford s mmd a secret fear of art ; 

. She with her child a life of terrors led. Not long they lasted— this determined foe 

Unhappy fruit ! but of a lawful bed : Nnew all her claims, and nothing would forego ; 

Her friend was tasting every bliss in life, where Anna read. 

The joyful mother, and the wealthy wif^ ; “ My child, one cause of my distress, is dead : 

While she was placed in doubt, in fear, in want, Heav n lias my infant : “ Heartless wretch . she 
To starve on trifles that the happy grant; , , 

r^rly for all her fuithflil silence paid, ^ no longer lied : 

/nd tantalized by ineffectual aid : Now will I. hast'ning to my friend, partake 

Slje coulchnot thus a beggar’s lot endure ; gcr cares and comforts, and no more forsake ; 

She waiiti something permanent and sure : Now shall wc both in equal station “Tjjve, 

•if t hey w erq^ then equal be their lot, ^ve that my friend enjoys a husband s love. 

' spej^if^ were not” Complaint and threats so strong the wife amazed, 

Despair and Icrrorscized the wife, to find Who wildly on her cottage-neighbour gazed ; 

The artful workings of a vulgar mind ; Her tones, her trembling, first betray'd her grief; 

Money slie had nol, but the hint of dress When floods of tears gave anguish its relief. 

Taught her new bribes, new terrors to redress : cn i .1 . e. iP j nr * 

[ She tith such feeling tl.pn described her woes, . S'*? ^ Stafford would refuse a^nt 

i That envy’s self might on the view repm*? ^nd knew her selfish friend would relent ; 

VTheii to a mutlier’s V.tl CTrU w.11 ^ , She must petition, yet delay d the fesk. 

^ And painted grief iKe coinpell’d to fceL Ashamed, afraid, and yet eempe I’d to ask ; 

® ^ Unknown to him some object nU d her mind, 

. yq<’ so she felt, that in her air, her face, And, once suspicious, he became unkind : 

"In every purpose, and in every place ; They sate one evening, each absorb'd in gloom, 

In her slow motion, in her languid mien, ' When, hark ! a noise, and, rushing to the room. 

The grief, the sickness of her soul were seen. The friend tripp'd lightly in, and laughing said, 

Of some mysterious ill the husband sure, ^ come. 

Desired to trace it, for lie hoped to cure; Anna received her with an anxious mind, 

Something he knew obscurely, and had seen And meeting whisper’d, “ Is Eliza kind ?'* 

His wife attend a cottage on the green ; Reserved and cool, the husband sought to prove 

Love, loth to wound, endured conjecture long, TJie depth and force of this mysterious love. 


TUI fear would sj>cak, and spoke in language strojig. To nought that pass'd between the stranger-friend 
^ , . .11 And his meek partner seem’d he to attend ; 

All I miiaf vnv Amnn lrv\r\\wr «• 1 . . « 


' “ All I must know, my Anna — truly know 
Whence these emotions, terrors, troubles flow ; 
Give me tiiy grie^ and I will fairly prove 
MiDe*i8 no selfish, no ungenerous love.” 

Now Anna’s soul the seat of ftrife became, 
Fear with re^iict contcndeif, love with shame ; 
But fear prevailing was the ruling guide, 
Prescriiv^g what to show and wliat to hide. 


But, anxious, listen’d to the lightest word 
That might some knowledge of his guest afford ; 
And learn the reason one to him so dear 
Should feel such fondness, yet betray such fear. 

Soon he perceived this uninvited guest, 
Unwelcome loo, a sovereign power possess’d ; 
Lofty %hc was and careless, while the meek 
And humbled Anna was afraid to speak : 


•*'It is my friend,” she said — “ But why disclose As mute she listen’d with a painful smile, 
k woman’s weakness struggling with her woes? Her friend sate laughing and'at ease the while, 
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Telling her idle tales with all the glee 
Of careless and unfeeling levity. 

With calm good sense he knew his wife endued, 
And now with wounded pride her conduct view’d ; 
Her speech was low, her every look convey’d — 

“ I am a slave, subservient and afraid.” 

All trace of comfort vanish’d if she spoke. 

The noisy friend upon her purpose broke ; 

To her remarks with insolence replied, 

And her assertions doubted or denied ; 

While the meek Anna like an infant shook, 
Woe-struck and trembling at the serpent’s look. 

“ There is,” said Stafford, ” yes, there is a cause — 
This creature frights her, overpowers and awes.” 
Six weeks had pass’d — ” In truth, my love, tliis 
friend 

Has liberal notions ; what does 'bhc intend 7 « 

Without a hint she came, and will she stay | 
Till she receives the hint to go away ?” -••i - 

Confused the wife replied, in spite of truth, 

“ I love the dear companion of niy youth.” 

“ ’T is well,” said Stafford ; “ then your loves renew ; 
Trust me, your rivals, Anna, will be few.” 

Though playful this, she felt too much distress’d 
T’ admit the consolation of a jest ; 

111 she reposed, and in her dreams would sigh. 
And*,* murmuring forth her anguish, beg to die ; 
With sunken eye, slow pace, and pallid cheek, 

She look’d confusion, and she fear’d to speak. 

All this the friend beheld, for, quick of sight. 

She knew the husband eager for her flight ; 

And that by force alone she could retain 

The lasting comforts she had hope to gain : j 

She now perceived, to win her post for life, 

She must infuse fresh terrors in the wife ; 

Must bid to friendship’s feebler ties adieu. 

And boldly claim the object in her view : 

She saw the liusband’s love, and knew the power 
Her friend might use in some propitious hour. 


But shall I carry, and to please a foe, 

A painful secret in my bosom ? No ! 

Think not your friend a reptile you may tread 
Beneath your feet, and say, the worm is dead ; 

I have some feeling, and will not be tbSISq * , 

The scorn of her whom love cannot persuade : ' 

Would not your word, your slightest wish, effect 
All that I hope, petition, or expect 7 * ' 

The power you have, but you tlie use deoillre— . 
Proof that you feel not, or you fear not mine. 
There was a time, when I, a tender iukid. 

Flew at a call, and your desires obey’d ; 

A very mother to the child became, 

Consoled your sorrow, and concej^J^^JSt/’^Lrnie ; 
But now, grown rich and happ^, from the door 
You thrust a bosom friend, despised and poor ; 
That child alive, its motlicr might have know”. 
The hard ungrateful spirit she has shown.” ' 

. Here paused the guest, and Anna cried at length— 
“ Ypu try me, cruel friend ! beyond my st{gpgth ; 
Wouid I had been beside my infant laid. 

Where none would vex me, threaten, or upbraid.’* 

In Anna’s looks the friend beliMd despair ; 

Her speech she soften’d, and composed her air : 
Yet while professing love, she answered still — 

“ You can befriend me, but you want the wilL” 
They parted thus, and Anna went her way. 

To shed her secret sorrows, and to pray. 

Stafford, amused with books, and fond of home. 
By reading ofl dispell’d the evening gloom ; 
History or tale — all heard him with dely;bt. 

And thus was pass’d this memorable m >ht. 

! The listening friend bestow’d 
A sleeping boy thtrr;'<9eh:£a.bcld the while ; 

And ere she fondly bore him to his bed. 

On his fair face the tear of anguish shed. 

And now his task resumed, ” My tale,” said he 
** Is short and sad, short may our sadness be !” 


Meantime khs anxious wife, from pure distress 
Assuming courage, said, ” 1 will confess 
But with her children felt a parent’s pride. 

And sought once more the hated trutli to hide. 

Offended, grieved, impatient, Stafford bore 
The odious change till he could bear no more ; 

A friend to truth, in speech and action plain. 

He held all fraud and cunning in disdain ; 

But, fraud to find, and falsehood to detect. 

For once he fled to measures indirect. 

One day the friends were seated in that room 
The guest with care adorn’d, and named her home : 
To please the eye, there curious prints were placed. 
And some light volumes to amuse the taste ; 
Letters and music, on a table laid. 

The favourite studies of the fair betray’d ; 

Beneath the window was the toilet spread, 

And the fire gleam’d upon a crimson bed. 


In Anna’s looks and falling tears were seen 
How interesting had their subjects been : 

“ Oh ! therb” resumed the friend, “ I plainly find 
That yowkd Stafford know each other’s mind ; 
1 must must on the world be thrown, 

arde4i worthless and unknown 


“ The 0.-4jnh jj^cav^^s historians tell. 

Ruled, for a tyrant, admirkl>>j'oijycll ; 

Where his own pleasures were not touch’d, to mei 
Ho was humane, and sometimes even then > 
Harun was fond of fruits, and gardens fair. 

And woe to all whom he found poaching there ! 
Among his pages was a lively boy. 

Eager in search of every trifling joy ; 

His feelings vivid, and his fancy strong. 

He sigh’d for pleasure while he shrank fiom wrong 
When by the caliph in the garden placed 
He saw the treasures which he long’d to taste ; 
And ofl alone he ventured to behold 
Rith hanging fruits with rind of glowing gold r* 
Too long he staid forbidden bliss to view, 

His virtue failing, as his longings grew ; 

Athirst and wearied with the noon-tide heat, 

Fate to the garden led his luckless feet; 

With eager eyes and open mouth he stood, 

Smelt the sweet breath, and touch'd the firagran 
food; 


* The sovereign here meant it tho Harnun Alratchid. v Ha 
ran al Rashid who died early in the ninth century : he iVotwi 
the hearer, and tomctimoi the hero, of a tale in the Arabiai 
Nighta' Entertainmeata. 
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The tempting beauty sparkling in the sun 
l^harmM his young sense — he ate, and was undone : 
When tlie fond glutton paused, his eyes around 
He turn'd, and eyes upon him turning Ibund ; 
Pleased h\i4]jBheld the spy, a brother-page, 

A friend allied in office and in age ; 

Who promised much that secret he would be, 
high the price he fix’d on secrecy. 

‘ MMe you suspected, ihy unhappy friend,’ 
Bcgwi4h§^yi * where would your sorrows end ? 
In all thepSfiace there is not a page 
^ 'The caliph would not torture in his rage : 

I think 1 see thee now impaled alive, 
Wjitju||^iUttfi[^ come, my friend ! revive ; 
. be^iT’^u, all your purse contains 

MCould liw liave saved you from terrific pains ; 

^ BC«rn such meanness ; and, if not in>debt, 
r'^ould not an asper on your folly set.* 

** The hint was strong ; young Osmyn searcJjiVl 
his^^tore 

^ For bribes, and found he soon could bribe no^ 

That time arrived, for Osmyn’s stock was 
And the young t^Timt now possess’d it all^ . 
pi^he cruel youth, with his companions near. 

Gave the broad hint that raised the sudden fbar ; 
Th* ungenerous insult now was daily shown, 

And Osmyn’s peace and honest pride wsrc flown ; 
Then came augmenting woes, and fancy strong 
, Drew forms of suffering, a tormenting throng ; 
felt degraded, and the struggling mind 
Dared not be free, and could not be resign’d ; 

And all |)i| pains and fervent prayers obtain’d 
Was truce vom insult, while the fears remain’d. 

‘ i^thanced that this degraded boy 

And tyi ant-friend werc^h^^Micir employ ; 
Who now had throwff restraint and form aside. 
And for his bribe in plainer speech applied : 

* Long have I waited, and the lost supply 
Was but a pittance, yet how patient I ! 

[ But give me now what thy first terrors gave, 

1 My speech shall praise th ee, and m y save.’ 

\ “ Osmyn had fourgifitrliiany a 'arcadful day. 
The tyrant fiercer when he seem’d in play ; 

He begg’d forbearance ; * 1 have not to give ; 

^pffie me awhile, although ’t is pain to live : 

Oh ! had that stolen fruit the power possess’d 
To war with life, 1 now had been at rest.’ 


“ ‘ So fond of death,’ replied the boy, ‘ ’t is plain 
Thou hast no certain notion of the pain ; { 

But to the caliph were a secret shown. 

Death has no pain that would be then unknown.* 

Now, says the story, in a closet near, 

The monarch segted, chanced the boys to hear;* 
There oil he came, when wearied on his throne, 
To read, sleep, listen, pray, or be alone. 

^ l^e tale proceeds, when first the caliph found 
That ne was robb’d, although alone, he frown’d ; 
And swore in wrath, that he woitld send the boy 
Far from his no^ce, favour, or employ ; 

But gentler ntOvements soothed his ruffled mind, 
And his o.fKn failings taught him to be kind. 

Relenting thoughts then painted Osmyn young. 
His passion urgent, and temptation strong ; 


And that he suffer’d from their villain-spy 
Pains worse than death till he desired to die ; 

Then if his morals had received a stain. 

His bitter sorrows made him pure again : 

To Reason, Pity lent her generous aid. 

For one so tempted, troubled, and betray’d ; 

And a free pardon the glad boy restored 
To the kind presenee of a gentle lord ; 

Who from his office and his country drove 
That traitor-friend, whom pains nor pray’rs could 
move; 

Who raised the fears no mortal could endure. 

And then with cruel av’rice sold the cure. 

** My tale is ended ; but, to be applied, 

I must describe the place where caliphs hide.” 

Here both the females look’d alarm’d, distress’d. 
With hurried passions hard to be express’d. 

was a closet by a chamber placed. 

Where slept a lady of no vulgar taste ; 

Her friend attended in that chosen room 
That she had honour’d and proclaim’d her home ; 
To please the eye were chosen pictures placed, 
And some light volumes to amuse the taste ; 
Letters and music on a table laid, 

For much the lady wrote, and oft^ play’d ; 
Beneath tlie window was a toilet spread. 

And a fire gleam’d upon a crimson bed.” 

He paused, he rose ; with troubled joy the wifb 
Felt the new era of her changeful life ; 

Frankness and love appear’d in Stafford’s face. 

And all her trouble to delight gave place. 

Twice made the guest an effort to sustain 
Her feelings, twice resumed her seat in vain. 

Nor could suppress her shame, nor could support 
her pain : 

Quick she retired, and all the dismal night 
Thought of her guilt, her folly, and her flight ; 
Then sought unseen her miserable homo. 

To think of comforts lost, and brood on wants to 
come. • • 


TALE XVII. 


RESENTMENT. 

She bath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open aa day for mrlting charity ; 

Yet, notwithstanding, being incensed, is flint—— 

Her tumpor, therefure, must be w-ll observ’d. 

//enrv JK Part i. act iv, scone 4. 

Three or four wenches where 1 stood cried— " Alas ! 
good soul !'* and forgave him with ad their hearts: but there 
is no heed to be taken of them ; if Cesar had stabb’d thair 
mothers, they would have dona no less. 

Jultua Cmsar, act i, icene S. 

How dost 7 Art cold 7 

I'lp cold myself— Where is the strBw,]|ny fellow 1 
The art of our necessities is strange, v 
That can make vile things precious. 

King Lear, act iii, scene S 


Females there are of unsuspicious mind, 
Easy«and soft, and credulous and kind ; 
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Who, when oftcndcd for the twentieth time, 

Will hear Ih’ olFender and forgive the crime: 

And there arc others whom, like these to cheat, 
Asks but the humblest clforts of deceit; 

But they, ouce injured, feci a strong disdain, 

And, seldom pardoning, never trust again ; 

Urged by religion, they forgive — but yet 
Guard the Wiinn heart, they never more forget : 
Those are like wax — apply them to the fire, 
Melting, they take th’ impressions you desire ; 
Easy to mould, and fashion as you please. 

And again moulded with an cqu.il case : 

Like smelted iron these the forms retain. 

But once impress’d will never melt again. 

A busy port a serious merchant made 
His chosen place to recommence his trade ; 

And brought his lady, who, their children dead,, 
Their native seat of recent sorrow fled : 

The husband duly on the quay was seen, ^ 

The wife at home became at length serene ; 

There in short time the social couple grew 
With all acquainted, friendly with a few ; 

When the good lady, by disease assail’d, 

In vain resisted — hope and science fail’d ; 

Then spake the female friends, by pity led, 

•* Poor merchant Paul ! what think ye ? will he wed ? 
A quiet, easy, kind, religious man, 

Thifs can he rest? — I wonder if he can.” 

He too, as grief subsided in his mind, 

Gave place to notions of congenial kind : 

Grave was the man, as we have told before ; 

His years were forty — he might pass for more ; 
Composed his features were, his stature low. 

His air important, and his motion slow ; 

His dress became him, it was neat and plain, 

The colour purple, and without a stain ; 

His words were few, and special was his care 
In simplest terms his purpose to declare ; 

A man more civil, sober, and discreet, 

More grave and courteous, you could seldom meet: 
Though fru^l he, yet sumptuous was his board, 
Ais if to pro% iiow much he could afford ; 

For though reserved himself, he loved to see 
His table plenteous, and his neighbours free : 
Among these friends he sat in solemn style, 

And rarely soften’d to a sober smile ; 

For this observant friends their reasons gave — 

** Concerns so vast would make the idlest grave; 
And for such men to be of language free. 

Would seem incongruous as a singing-tree : 

Trees have their music, but the birds they shield 
The pleasing tribute for protection yield ; 

Each ample tree the tuneful choir defends. 

As this rich merchant cheers his happy friends 
In the same town it was his chance to meet 
A gentle lady, with a mind discreet ; 

Neither in life's decline, nor bloom of youth, 

One filmed for maiden modesty and truth : 

By nature cool, in pious habits bred. 

She look'd on lovers with a virgin's dread : 
Deceivers, rakes, and libertines were they. 

And harmless beauty their pursuit and prey; 
Aihftd as giants in the ancient times * 

modem lovers, and the same their crimes : 
Soon as she heart} of her all-conquering charms. 
At once she fled to her defensive onns * 


Conn’d o’er the tales her maiden aunt had told, ' 
And, statuc-like, was motionless and cold^ < 
From prayer of love, like that Pygmalion pray'd,, 
Ere the hard stone became the yielding maid — 

A different change in this chaste nyn^ ensued, 
And turn’d to stone the breathing flesh and blood : 
Whatever youth described his wounded heart, 

** He came to rob her, and she scorn’d his art :/ 
And who of.. raptures once presumed to s|is^i . 
Told listening maids he thought them fnj^d 'and 
weak: 

But should a worthy man his hopes display 
In few plain words, and beg a yes or nay. 

He would deserve an answer jusj^indi^^ikSLr*-. 
Since adulation only moved distf^m— ^ 

Sir, if my friends object not, come again.*' 

Hence, odr grave lover, though he liked the^iac^ 
Praised not a feature — dwelt not on a grace ; 

But in the simplest terms declared his state, 

“ .^widow’d man, who wish’d a virtuou s^ piat e ; 
Who'tfear’d neglect, end was compell’d to trust 
Depen<|ants wasteful, idle, or unjust ; 

Or sho^d they not the trusted s^qres destroy. 

At best, they could not help him to enjoy ; 

But with her person and her prudence blest, 

His acts woul^ prosper, and his soul have rest : 
Would she be his ?” — Why that was much to say 
She would consider : he a while might stay ; 

She liked his manners, and believed his word ; 

He did not flatter, flattery she abhorr’d : « 

It was her happy lot in peace to dwell — 

Would change make better what was n^^w so weft ' 
But she would ponder.” — “ This,” he^id, “ wVi 

And begg’d to kno w ** ^]^^ she nx’d her mind.' 

Romantic maidens would' have scorn'd the air, 
And the cool prudence of a mind so fair ; 

But well it pleased this wiser maid to find 
Her own mild virtues in her lover’s mind. 

His^^'^rldly wealth she sought, and quickly grev 
Pleased with hrr rnTiTih,ifljifl happy in the view 
Of vessels freighted with^lttidant stores, 

Of rooms whose treasures press’d the groaninj 
floors ; 

And he of clerks and servants could display 
A little army on a public day. 

Was this a man like needy bard to speak 
Of balmy lip, bright eye, or rosy cheek 7 

The sum appointed for her widow’d state. 
Fix’d by her friend, excited no debate ; 

Then the kind lady gave her hand and heart, 
And, never finding, never dealt with art : 

Ilf his engagements she had no cencem ; 

He taught her not, nor did she wish to learn : 

On him in all occasions she relied. 

His word her surety, and his worth her pride. 

When ship was launch’d, and merchant Paul ha 
share, ' 

A bounteous feast became the lady '/i care ; 

Who then her entry to the dinner made. 

In costly raiment, and with kind parSfli^ 

Call’d by this dutj^ on a certain day, 

And robed to grace it ip a rich array, 
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Forth from her room with measured step she came, 
Prooi^f th* event, and stately lookM the dame : 
The husband met her at his study-door — 

“This way, my love — one moment and no more: 
A triflijig basiness — you will understand, 

The law retires that you affix your hand ; 

But first attend, and you shall learn the cause 
'^^hy forms like these have been proscribed by laws.** 
TKc^'^fom his chair a mail in black arose, 

witTi much quickness hurried oi^his prose : 
That ^fiifO^^Paul the wife, and so forth, freed 
^From all control, her own the act and deed. 

And forasmuch *’ said she, “ I *ve no distrust, 


For hejthat asks it is discreet and just; 
QuarAtlAllA Ml^vaiting — where am 1 to sign ? — 
ifiThere Now be ready when we meet to dine.** 

I Tliis said, she hurried off in great delight. 

The ship was launch*d, and joyful was tlie night 


Now, says the reader, and in much disdain,/* 
This^seftbus merchant was a rogue in grainj^ 

A treacherous wretch, an artful, sober kna^ 
Ap^^n times worse for manners cool una grave, 
itftnd she devoid ST sense, to set her hand / 

To scoundrel deeds she could not understand. 

Alas \ ’t is true ; and I in vain had tri/d 
To soften crime, that cannot be denied 
And might have labour*d many a tedious verse 
The latent cause of mischief to rehearse : 

Be it confess*d, that long, with troubled look, 

This trader view'd a huge accompting book 
jj^is forn^r marriage for a time delay'd 
The dreadld^our, the present lent its aid ,*) 
too d S frl y^ aw the evil day, 

And put the terror, bylhgi^^UKay > 

Thus by connecting* with his sorrows crime, 

He gain'd a portion of uneasy time. — 

All this loo late the injured lady saw. 

What law had given, again she gave to law; 

His guilt, her folly-— 'these at once impress'd 
Their lasting feelings on her guiJe^i^^rjQfwt. 

“ Shame I can betfri^* she cried, and want sus- 
tain, 

TUnf: will not see this guilty wretch again;** 

For all was lost, and he, with many a tear. 
Confess'd the fault — she turning scorn'd to hear. 
To legal claims he yielded all his worth, 

But small the portion, and the wrong'd were wroth. 
Nor to their debtor would a part allow ; 

And where to live he knew not — knew not how. 


The wife a cottage found, and thither went 
The suppliant man, but she would not relent : 
Tlienceforth shb utter'd with indignant tone, * 

“ 1 feel the misery, and will feel alone 
He would turn servant for her sake, would keep 
The poorest schopl ; the very streets would sweep, 
To show his love— “ It was already shown : 

And her affliction should be al^her own. 

His wants ani^weakness might have touch'd her 
heart, • 

But from .bis meanness she resolved to part" 

lb a small alley was she lod^d, beside * 
Xts humblest poor, and at the view she cried : 

^ 18 • 


' “ Welcome — yes ! let me welcome, if I can. 

The fortune dealt me by this cruel man ; 

Welcome this low-tliatch'd roof, this shatter’d door 
These walls of clay, tliis miserable floor ; 

Welcome my envied neighbours ; this, to you. 

Is all familiar— all to me is new* : 

You have no hatred to the loathsome meal ; 

Your firmer nerves no trembling terrors feel. 

Nor, what you must expose, desire you to conceal; 
W hat your coarse feelings bear without offence, 
Disgusts my taste, and poisons every sense : 

Daily shall 1 your sad relations hear. 

Of wanton women, and of men severe ; 

There will dire curses, dreadful oaths abound, 

And vile expressions shock me and confound ; 
Noise of dull wheels, and songs with horrid words-. 
Will be the music tJiat tliis lane aflbrds ; 

Mirtli that disgusts, and quarrels that degrade 
1'he human mind, must my retreat invade : 

is my fate ! yet easier to sustain. 

Than to abide with guilt and fraud again ; 

A grave impostor ! who expects to meet, 

In such grey locks and gravity, deceit ? 

Where the sea rages, and the billows roar, 

Men know the danger, and tliey quit the shore ; 
But, be there nothing in the way descried. 

When o'er the rocks smootli runs tlie wicked tide— 
Sinking unwarn'd, they execrate the shock. 

And the dread peril of the sunken rock." • 

A frowning world had now the man to dread. 
Taught in no arts, to no profession bred : 

Pining in grief, beset with constant care, 
Wandering he went, to rest he knew not where. 

Meantime the wife — but she abjured the name—* 
Endured her lot, and struggled with the shame; 
When lo ! an uncle on the mother's side, 

In nature something, as in blood allied. 

Admired her firmness, his protection gave, 

And show'd a kindness she disdain'd to crave. 

Frugal and rich the man, and frugal grew 
The sister-mind, without a selfish view ; 

And further still — tlic temp'ratc paif agreed 
With what they saved the patient poor to feed : 
His whole estate, when to the grave consign'd. 
Left the good kinsman to the kindred mind ; 
Assured that law, with spell secure and tight. 

Had fix’d it as her own peculiar right. 

Now to her ancient residence removed, 

She lived as widow, well endow'd and loved ; 
Decent her table was, and to her door 
Came daily welcomed the neglected poor : 

The absent sick were soothed by her relief) 

As her free bounty sought the haunts of grief ; 

A plain and homely charity had she. 

And loved the objects of her alms to see ; 

With her own hands she dress'd the savour]^ meat. 
With her own fingers wrote the choice receipt ; 
She heard all tales that injured wives relate, 

And took a double interest in their fate ; 

But of all husbands not a wretch was known 
So vile, so mean, so cruel, as her own. 

This bounteous lady kept an active spy, 

To search th' abodes of want, and to supply ; 

The gentle Susan served the liberal dame— 
Unlike their notions, yet their deeds the same : 
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No practised villain could a victim find 
Than this stern lady more completely blind ; 

Nor (if detected in his fraud) could meet 
One less disposed to pardon a deceit ; 

The wrong she treasured, and on no pretence 
Received th* offender, or forgot th* offence : 

But the kind servant, to the thrice-proved knave 
A fourth time listen'd, and the past forgave. 

First in her youth, when she was blithe and gay. 
Came a smooth rogue, and stole her love away ; 
Then to another and another flew, 

To boast the wanton mischief he could do : 

Yet she forgave him, though so great her pain, 
That she was never blithe or gay again. 

Then came a spoiler, who, with villain-art, 
Implored her hand, and agonized her heart ; 

He seized her purse, in idle waste to spend 
With a vile wanton, whom she call'd her friend ; 
Five years she suffer'd — he had revell'd five — 
Then came to show her he was just alive ; • 

Alone he came, his vile companion dead ; 

And he, a wand'ring pauper, wanting bread ; 

His body wasted, wither'd life and limb ; 

When this kind soul became a slave to him : 

Nay, she was sure that, should he now survive. 
No better husband would be lefl alive ; 

For him she mourn'd, and then alone and poor. 
Sought and found comfort at her lady's door : 

Ten years she served, and, mercy her employ. 
Her tasks were pleasure, and her duty joy. 

Thus lived tlie mistress and the maid, design'd 
Each other's aid — one cautious, and both kind ; 
Oft at their window, working, they would sigh 
To see the aged and the sick go by : 

Like wounded bees, that at their home arrive. 
Slowly and weak, but labouring for the hive. 

The busy people of a mason's yard 
The curious lady view’d with much regard ; 

With steady motion she perceived them draw 
Through blocks of stone the slowly- working saw 
It gave her pleasure and surprise to see 
Among these men the signs of revelry : 

Cold was the season, and confined their view. 
Tedious their tasks, but merry were the crew ; 
There she beheld an aged pauper wait. 

Patient and still, to take an humble freight ; 
Within the panniers on an ass he laid 
The ponderous grit, and for the portion paid ; 
This he re-sold, and, with each trifling gift. 

Made shift to live, and wretched was the shift. 

Now will it be by every reader told 
Wlio was this humble trader, poor and old. — 

In vain an author would a name suppress. 

From the least hint a reader learns to guess ; 

Of children lost, our novels sometimes treat, 

We never care — assured again to meet : 

In vain the writer for concealment tries. 

We trace his purpose under all disguise ; 

Nay, though he tells us they are dead and gone, 
Of whom wo wot — they will appear anon ; 

Our favourites fight, are wounded, hopeless lie. 
Survive they cannot— nay, they cannot die ; ^ 
Now, as these tricks and stratagems are known, 
’T is best, at once, the simple truth to own. 


This was the husband — in an humble shed 
He nightly slept, and daily sought his bread : 
Once for relief the weary man applied ; ^ « 

“ Your wife is rich,” the angry vestry cried ; 

Alas ! he dared not to his wife complain. 

Feeling her wrongs, and fearing heryjisdtfin : 

By various methods he had tried to live. 

But not on^ effort would subsistence give : 

He was an usher in a school, till' noise ' ^ 

Made him less able than the weaker boya; . . , 
On messages he went, till he in vain 
Strove names, or words, or mcanings^o retain ; • 
Each small employment in each ncighbourii^ town 
By turn he look, to lay as quickly down : 

For, such his fate, he feil'd in all |tfi jnlf 

And nothing prosper'd in his luckless hand, "v 

At his old home, his motive half suppress'^ ^ 
He sought no more for riches, but fer rest: ^ 

There lived the bounteous wife, and at her gate 
He saw in cheerful groups the needy wait ; 

Had he a right with bolder hope t' app]^ 7” 

He m^'d — was answer'd, and went groaning by : 
For some remains of spirit, temper, pride, . 
Forbad^ a prayer he knew woulft be denied. 

Thus {was the grieving man, with burthen'd assi 
Seen dav by day along the street to pass : 

“ Who is^Jie, Susan ? who the jxjor old man ? 

He never calls — do make him, if you can.”— 

The conscious damsel still delay'd to speak. 

She stopp'd confused, and had her words to seek ; 
From Susan's fears the fact her mistress knew, 
And cried — ” The wretch ! what schem^ has he^in 
view’ * * I 

Is this his lot ? — but let him, le t hj|P .Vel — 

Who wants tlie courage, not thtTwTn to stcar.^ 


A dreadful winter came, each day severe. 

Misty when mild, and icy cold when clear ; 

And still the humble dealer took his load. 
Returning slow, and shivering on the road : 

The lady, still relentless, saw him come. 

And said — “ I wonder, has the wretch a home ?” 

“ A hut I a hovel !” — “ Then his fate appears 
To suit his crime — “ Yes, lady, not his years 
No ! nor his sufferings — nor that ferm decay’d.” 

” Well ! let the parish give its paupers aid ; ' 

You must the vileness of his acts allow;” 

” And you, dear lady, that he feels it now.” 

” When such dissemblers on their deeds reflect. 
Can they the pity they refused expect ? 

He that doth evil, evil shall he dread.” 

“The snow,” quoth Susan, “ falls upon his bed- 
lit blows beside the tliatch — it melts upon hifl 
head.” — 


“ 'T is weakness, child, for grieving guilt to feel j” 
“ Yes, but he never sees a wholesome meal ; 
Through his bare drees appears his shrivell'd skin, 
And ill he fares without, and worse within 2 
With that weak body, lame, diseased, and slpw, 

I What cold, pain, peril, must the sufferer know !” 
“Think on his crime.” — “Yes, sure ’twas verjj 
wrong ; ■ ^ ' 

But look, (God bless him !) how he gropes along.”— 
“ Brought me to shame.” — “ Oh ! yes, I know it all— 
What cutting blast ! and he .san scarcely crawl j 
He freezes os he moves — be dies ! if he should *fall 
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With cruel ficrccncBs drives this icy sleet, 

And must a Christian perish in the street, 

In sight of Christians ? — There ! at last, he lies ; — 
Nor unsupported can he ever rise : 

He cannot live .” — ** But is he fit to die ?*’— 

Here Susaif softly mutter’d a reply. 

Look’d round the room — said something of its state, 
Hives thc^ rich, and Lazarus at his gate ; 

then aloud — “ In pity, do behold 
^^e mah allrightcn’d, weeping, trembling, cold : 
Oh : h.^VfVthose Hakes of snow their entrance win 
Through the poor rags, and keep the frost witliin ; 
His ^lery heart seems frozen as he goes. 

Leading that'atarved companion of his woes : 

He tfifS t fr U w y — His lips, I saw them move, 

. z\nd he so turn’d his piteous looks above ; 

But the fierce wind the willing heart opposed. 
Anti, ere he spoke, the lips in misery Mosed : 

Toor suffering object ! yes, for ease you pray’d, 
And God will hear — ho only, I ’in afraid.” 

” Peat® ! Susan, peace ! Pain ever follows sin.” — 
” All ! tlien,” thought Susan, ** when will ours be- 

^^^n 7 

4when reach’d hlk home, to what a cheerlpss fire 
And chilling bed will those cold limbs rejire ! 

Yet ragged, wretched as it is, that bed j 
Takes h.ilf the space of his contracted F.hed ; 

I saw the thorns beside the narrow grate. 

With straw collected in a putrid state ; 

There will he, kneeling, strive the fire to raise, 
And that will warm him, rather than the blaze ; 
The sullen, smoky blaze, tliat cannot last 
ync miTtnjnt after his attempt is past : 

And I so ^mgly and so purely laid, 

A d bink to res&:«wd( 2 e^ 1 am afraid.” 

“Know you his Yes, indeed, I 

know — • 

And how he wanders in the wind and snow : 

Safe in our rooms the threat’ning storm we hear. 
But he feels strongly what we faintly fear.” 

“ Wilful was rich, and he the storm defied ; 

Wilful is poor, and must tlie storm abide 
Said the stern lady — “ ’T is in vain to feel ; 

Go and prepare the chicken for our meal.” 

, Susan her task reluctantly began. 

And utter’d as she went — “ The poor old man !” 
But while her soft and ever-yielding heart 
Made strong protest against her lady’s part. 

The lady’s self began to think it wrong. 

To feel so wrathful and resent so long. 

“ No more the wretch would she receive again. 
No more behold him — but .she would sustain; 
Great his offence, and ovil was his mind — 

.But he had suffer’d ; and she would be kind : • 
She spurn’d such baseness, and she found within 
A fair acquittal from so foul a sin ; 

Yet she too err’d, and must of Heaven expect 
To rejected, him should she reject” 

Susan was summon’d — ** I ’n^about to do 
A foolish act, ||i part seduced by you ; 

Go to the creature — say that 1 intend. 

Foe to hisjiins, to be his sorrow’s friend ; 

Take, for his presentKJomforts, food and wine, • 
mark his feelings at this act of mine : 


Observe if shame be o’er his features spread. 

By his own victim to be soothed and fed ; 

But 'this inform him, that it is not love 
That prompts my heart that duties only move ; 
Say, that no merits in his favour plead. 

But miseries only, and his abject need ; 

Nor bring me grov’ling thanks, nor high-flown 
praise ; 

I would his spirits, not his fancy raise : 

Give him no hope that I shall ever more 
A man so vile to my esteem restore ; 

But warn him rather, that, in time of rest 
Ilis crimes be all remember’d and confess’d : 

I know not all that form the sinner’s debt 
But there is one that he must not forget.” 

The mind of Susan prompted her with speed 
To act her part in every courteous deed : 

All that was kind she was prepared to say, 

And keep the lecture for a future day ; 

When he had all life’s comforts by his side. 

Pity might sleep, and good advice be tried. 

This done, the mistress felt disposed to look. 

As self-approving, on a pious book : 

Yet, to her native bias still inclined. 

She felt her act too merciful and kind ; 

But when, long musing on the chilling scene 
So lately past — the frost and sleet so keen-— 

The man’s whole misery in a single view— * 

Yes ! she could think some pity was his due. 

Thus fix’d, she heard not her attendant glide 
With soft slow step — till, standing by her side. 

The trembling servant gasp’d for breath, and shed 
Relieving tears, then utter’d— “ He is dead 1” 

“ Dead !” said the startled lady ; “Yes, he fell 
Close at the door where he was wont to dwell ; 
There his sole friend, the ass, was standing by, 
Half dead himself, to see his master die.” 

“ Expired he tlien, good Heaven ! for want of 
food ?” 

“ No ! crusts and water in a corner sjtood ; — 

To have this plenty, and to wait sA long. 

And to be right too late, is doubly wrong : 

Then, every day to see him totter by. 

And to forbear — Oh ! what a heart had I !” 

“ Blame me not, child ; I tremble at the news.” 
“ ’Tis my own heart,” said Susan, “ I accuse : 

To have this money in my purse — ^to know 
Whnt grief was his, and what to grief we owe ; 

To see him often, always to conceive 

How he must pine and languish, groan and grieve ; 

And every day in ease and peace to dine, 

And rest in comfort ! — what a heart is mine 


TALE XVIII. 


THE WAGER. 

Tis thought your deer doth hold you si a bay. 

Tamivg of the Shrete^ act v, scene S. 

I choose her for myself: 

If she and 1 are pleased, what *■ that to you ? 

• act V, sceoe S. 


aoe 
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Let *8 Mend each one to hit wife, 

And hn whole wife la most obedient 
Shall win the waxer. 

TamiHir of the Shrcte^ act v, scene 2. 

Now by the world it is a lusty wench. 

I love her ten times mure than e'er I did. 

, act li, scene v. 


Counter and Clubb were men in trade, whose pains, 
Credit, and prudence brouglit them constant gains ; 
Partners and punctual, every friend agreed 
Counter and Olubb were men who must suceccd. 
When they had fiJcM some little Lime in life. 

Each thought of taking to himself a wife : 

As men in trade alike, as men in love 

They seem'd with no according views to move ; 

As certain ores in outward view the same. 

They show'd their difference when the magnet 
came. 

Counter was vain : with spirit strong and high, 

*1' was not in him like suppliant swain to sigh : 
**Iiis wife might o'er his men and maids preside. 
And in her province be a judge and guide ; 

But what he thought, or did, or wish'd to do, 

She must not know, or censure if she knew ; 

At home, abroad, by day, by night, if he 
On aught determined, so it was to be : 

How is a man," he ask'd, " for business fit. 

Who to a female can his will submit? 

Absent awhile, let no inquiring eye 
Or plainer speech presume to question why, 

But all be silent ; and, when seen again, 

Let all be cheerful — shall a wife complain 7 
Friends I invite, and who shall dare t' object, 

Or look on them with coolness or neglect? 

No ! I must ever of my house be head, 

And, thus obey'd, 1 condescend to wed." 

Clubh heard the speech — "My friend is nice," 
said he ; 

A wife with less respect will do for me : 

How is he certain such a prize to gain ? 

What he appfbyes, a lass may learn to feign. 

And so affect t' obey till she begins to reign ; 
Awhile complying, she may vary then. 

And be as wives of more unwary men ; 

Beside, to him who plays such lordly part. 

How shall a tender creature yield her heart? 
Should he the promised confidence refuse, 

She may another more confiding choose ; 

May show her anger, yet her purpose hide. 

And wake his jealousy, and wound his pride. 

In one so humbled, who can trace the friend ? 

I on an equal, not a slave, depend ; 

If true, my confidence is wisely placed, 

And being false, she only is disgraced." 

Clubb, with these notions, cast his eye around, 
And one so easy soon a partner found. 

The lady chosen was of good repute ; 

Meekness she had not, and was seldom mute ; 
Though quick to anger, still she loved to smile ; 
And would be calm if men would wait awhile : 

She knew her duty, and she loved her way, 

More pleased in truth to govern than obey ; 
flibe heard her priest with reverence, and her spouse 
As one who felt the pressure of her vows : 


Useful and civil, all her friends confess'd — 

Give her her way, and she would choose the best ; 
Though some indeed a sly remark would make— 
Give it her not, and she would choose to take. 

All this, when Clubb some cheerful 'months had 
spent, • 

He saw, confess'd, and said he was content. 

Counter meantime selected, doubted, weigh'd^* 
And then brought home a young complying maid 
A tender creature, full of fears as charms,»..i^ 

A beauteous nursling from its mother's arms ; 

A soft, sweet blossom, such as men must lovp, 

But to preserve must keep it in the stove : 

She had a mild, subdued, expiring looj^,^ 

Raise but the voice, and this fair creature shook ; 
Leave her alone, she felt a thousand fears — ’ 

Chide, and s!ie melted into floods of tears ; 

Fondly she pleaded and would gently sigh, 

For very pity, or she knew not why ; 

One whom to govern none could be afraid — 

Hold up the finger, this meek thing obeyed ; 

Her happy husband had the easiest task — 

Say but his will, no question would she ask 
She sought no reasons, no affairs knew, 

Of business spoke not, and had nought to do. 

Ofl he exclaim'd, " How meek ! how mild ! how 
kind : 

With her 't were cruel but to seem unkind ; 
Though ever silent when I take my leave. 

It pains my heart to think how hers will grieve ; 
'Tis heaven on earth with such a wife to dwell, 

I am in raptures to have sped so well ; ; 

I But let me not, iny friend, your envy r^ise, 

No! on my life, your patienccJ^>Si^ praise.". . 

His friend, though silap-^ielTlhe scorn implied— ^ 

** What need of patience? to himself he cried: 

" Better a woman o'er her house to rule, 

Than a poor child just hurried from her school ; 
Who has no care, yet never lives at ease ; 

Unfit to rule, and indisposed to please ; 

What If he govern 7 there his boast should end, 

No husband's power can make a slave his friend." 

It was the custom of these friends to meet 
With a few neighbours in a neighbouring street; 
Where Counter ofltimcs would occasion seize 
To move his silent friend by words like these : 

" A man," said he, “ if govern'd by his wife, 

Gives up his rank and dignity in life ; 

Now belter fate befalls my friend and me"— 

He spoke, and look'd th’ approving smile to see. 

The quiet partner, when he chose to speak, 
Desired his friend, " another theme to seek ; 

When thus they met, he judged that state-affaini 
An'd such important subjects should be theirs i’** " " 
But still the partner, in his lighter vein. 

Would cause in Clubb affliction or disdain ; 

It made him anxious to detect the cause ^ 

Of all that boasting — Wants my friend applause ? 
This plainly provqs him not at perfect case, 

For, felt he pleasure, he would wis^I;! to please.— 
These triumphs here for some regr^ atone— 

Men who are blest let other men alone«!' 

T,hu8 made suspicious, he observed and saw 
His friend each night at early hour withdraw*; 
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Hts sometimes mention'd Juliet's tender nerves, 
And what attention such a wife deserves : 

“In this,'' thought Clubb, “ full sure some mystery 
lies—, 

He laugh^t me, yet he with much complies. 

And all his vaunts of bliss arc proud apologies.'' 

With iSuch ideas treasured in his breast, 

He grew composed, and let his anger rest; 

Till Counter once (when wine so lon^ went round 
That friendship and discretion both were drown'd) 
Began in teasing and triumphant mood 
His evening banter. — “ Of all earthly good. 

The best,” he said, “ was an obedient spouse, 
Such'fts'tS^ friend's — that every one allows : 

What if she wishes his designs to know ? 

It is because she would her praise bestow ; 

What if she wills that he remains atliomc 7 
She knows that mischief may from travel come. 

I, who am free to venture where I please. 

Have no such kind preventing checks as these ; 

But mine is double duty, first to guide 
Myself aright, then rule a house l)esidc ; 

JjWffie this our^riend, more liappy than the free, 
resigns all power, and laughs at liberty *’ 

“ By Heaven,” said Clubb, “ excuse me if I swear, 
I 'll bet a hundred guineas, if he dare. 

That unconlroll’d I will such freedom take. 

That he will fear to equal — there 's my stake.” 

, “ A match !” said Counter, much by wine in- 
flamed ; 

But are friends — let smaller stake be named : 

MVine for^^ future meeting, that will 1 
Take and mHooro — what peril shall we try ?” 

“ Let’s to Nowma?fe^^»l^])lubb replied ; “ or choose 
Yourself the place, and wliat you like to lose ; 

And ho who flrst returns, or fears to go. 

Forfeits his cash. — ” Said Counter, “ Be it so.” 

The friends around them saw with much delight 
The social war, and hail'd tlic pleasant night ; 

Nor would they further hear the cause discuss'd. 
Afraid the recreant heart of Clubb to trust 


“You never need,” the worthy dame replied ; 

“ The husband's honour is the woman's pride ; 

If I in trifles be the wilful wife. 

Still for your credit I would lose my life ; 

Go ! and when fix'd the day of your return, 

Stay longer yet, and let the blockheads learn, 

That though a wife may sometimes wish to rule, 
She would not make th' indulgent man a fool ; 

I would at times advise — but idle they 
Who think th' assenting husband must obey.” 

The happy man, who thought his lady right 
In other cases, was assured to-night ; 

Then for the day with proud delight prepared. 

To show his doubting friends how much he dared. 

Counter — who grieving sought his bed, his rest 
Broken by pictures of his love distress'd — 

With soft and winning speech tlie fair prepared ; 

“ She all his councils, comforts, pleasures shared : 
She was assured he loved her from his soul. 

She never knew and need not fear control ; 

But so it hapiKjn’d — he was grieved at heart. 

It happen'd so, that they awhile must part — 

A little time — the distance was but short. 

And business call’d him — he despised tlie sport — 
But to Newmarket he engaged to ride, 

Witli his friend Clubb,” and there he stopp'd and 
sigh'd. • 

Awhile the tender creature look'd dismay'd, 
Then floods of tears the call of grief obey'd : — 

“ She an objection ! No !” she sobb’d, “ not one, 
Her work was finish'd, and her race was run ; 

For die she must, indeed she would not live 
A week alone, for all the world could give ; 

He too must die in that same wicked place ; 

It always happen'd — was a common case ; 

Among those horrid horses, jockeys, crowds, 
'Twas certain death — they might bespeak tlicir 
shrouds ; 

He would attempt a race, be sure to fall — 

And she expire with terror — that^vais all ; 

With love like hers she was indeed unfit 
To bear such horrors, but she must submit” 


Now sober thoughts return'd as each withdrew. 
And of the subject took a serious view ; 

“’Twas wrong,” thought Counter, “and will 
grieve my love 

“ 'T was wrong,” thought Clubb, “ my wife will 
not approve. 

But friends were present ; I must try tlic thing,^ 
Or with my folly half the town will ring.” 

He sought his lady — “Madam, I’m to blame, 
But was reproach'd, and could not bear the shame ; 
"Herein my folly — for 't is best to say 
The very truth — I 've sworn to have my way ; 

To that Newmarket — (thougli I hate the place, 
And have no taste or talents for a race. 

Yet so it is — well, now prepare to chide — ) 

I laid a wager that I dared to^ide ; 

And I must ^o : by Heaven, if you resist 
I shall be scorn'd, and ridiculed, and hiss'd ; 

Let me with grace before my friends appear. 

You know the trutk, and must not be severe ;• 

He too must go, but that he will of course ; 

/Do you consent ? — I never think of force.” 
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“ But for three days, my love ! three days at 
most — ” 

“ Enough for me ; I then shall be a ghost — ” 

“ My honour 's pledged !” — “ Oh ! yes, my dearest 
life, 

I know your honour must outweigh your wife ; 

But ere this absence, have you sought a friend 7 
I shall be dead — on whom can you depend 7 
Let me one favour of your kindness crave. 

Grant me the stone I mention’d for my grave. — 

“ Nay, love, attend— why, bless my soul— I say 
I will return — there — weep no longer — nay !— ” 

“ Well ! I obey, and to the last am true. 

But spirits fail me ; I must die ; adieu !” 

“ What, madam ! must 7— 't is wrong — I *m an- 
gry — zounds ! 

Can I remain and lose a thousand pounds 7'* 

“Go then, my love ! it is a monstrous sum. 
Worth twenty wives — go, love ! and I am dumh— 
Nor be displeased — had I the power to live, 

You i^ight be angry, now you must forgive ; 
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Alas ! I faint — ah ! cruel — there *s no need 
Of wounds or fevers — this hud done the deed.'* 

The lady fainted, and the husband sent 
For every aid, for every comfort went; 

Strong terror seized liim ; “ Oh ! she loved so well. 
And who th* effect of tenderness could tell ?" 


For he has found, and throug^h his wife will find, 

*T is easiest dealing with tiie firmest mind — 

More just when it resists, and, when it yields, more ' 
kind." 


She now recover'd, and again began 
With accent querulous — Ah ! cruel man — '' 

Till the sad husband, conscicnce-struck, confess'd, 
*T was very wicked with his friend to jest ; 

For now he saw that those who were obey'd. 

Could like the most subservient feel afraid ; 

And though a wife might not dispute the will 
Of her liege lord, she could prevent it still. 

The morning came, and Clubb prepared to ride 
With a smart boy, his servant and his guide ; 
W'hcn, ere he mounted on the ready steed, 

Arrivf3d a letter, and he stopp'd to read. 

“ My friend," ho read — “ our journey I decline, 
A heart too tender for such strife is mine ; 

Yours is the triumph, be you so inclined ; 

But you are too considerate and kind : 

In tender pity to my Juliet's fears 
1 thus relent, o'ercome by love and tears ; 

She knows your kindness ; I have heard her say, 

A mad' like you 't is pleasure to obey : 

Each faithful wife, like ours, must disapprove 
Such dangerous trifling witli connubial love ; 

What has the idle world, my friend, to do 
With our affairs? they envy me and you : 

What if 1 could my gentle spouse command-- 
Is that a cause I should her tears withstand ? 

And what if you, a friend of peace, submit 
To one you love — is that a theme for wit ? 

*1' was wrong, and I shall henceforth judge it weak 
Both of submission and control to speak : 

Be it agreed that all contention cease. 

And no such follies vex our future peace ; 

Let each keep guard against domestic strife. 

And find nor sllvc nor tyrant in his wile." 

“ Agreed,” said Clubb, “with all my soul agreed 
And to the boy, delighted, gave his steed ; 

“ 1 think my friend has well his mind express'd, 
And 1 assent ; such things are not a jest.” 

“ True," said the wife, “ no longer he can hide 
The truth that pains him by his wounded pride : 
Your friend has found it not an easy thing, ! 

Beneath his yoke, this yielding soul to bring ; 
These weeping willows, though (hey seem inclined 
By every breeze, yet not the strongest wind 

from their tent divert this weak but stubborn 
kind ; 

Drooping they seek your pity to excite. 

But 't is at once their nature and delight ; 

Such women feel not; while they sigh and weep, 
*T is but their habit — their affections sleep ; 

They are like ice that in the hand we hold, 

8o very melting, yet so very cold ; 

On oiieh affection let not man rely, 

The husbands suffer, and tte ladies sigh : 

But your friend's offer let us kindly take, 

And spare )us pride for his vexation's sake ; 


TALE XIX. 


THE CONVERT. 


A tapoter is a Kood trade, and an old cloak 
makes a now jerkin ; a wither’d aerving-man, a fresh tapster. ' 
Merry Wxoea of Windsor^ act iuscene 3. 


A fellow, sir, that I have known go about with my troll-my- 
dames. 


Winter* a Tale, act iv. scene 3. , 


I myself, sometimes leaving the fear of 
Heaven on the left hand, and holdins mine honour in my necei> 
uity, am forced to shutflo, to hedge, and to lurch. 

Merry fVtves ef Windsor, act ii, SMoe 3. 

Yea, and at that very moment, 
Consideration like an angel came, 

And whipp’d th* offending Ailam ouSofliim. 

Henry V, act i, scene L 

I have lived long enough : My May of life 
Is fallen into the scro, ihe yellow loaf ; 

And that which should accompany old age. 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

1 must Dot look to have. 

Macbeth, act v, scene 3. 


SoMR to our hero have a hero's name ; 

Denied, because no father's he could claim ; 

Nor could his mother with precision stale 
A full fair claim to her ccrtiQattb^; 

On her own word the marriage must depend— 

A point she was not eager to defend : 

But who, without a father's name, can raise. 

His own so high, deserves the greater praise : 

The less advantage to the strife he brought, 

The greater wonders has his prowess wrought; 

He who depends upon his wind and limbs, 

Needs neither cork nor bladder when he swims; 
Nor will by empty breath be puff’d along, 

As not himself— but in his helpers — strong. 

Suffice it then, our licro's name was clear. 

For, call John Digliton, and he answer'd, “Here!" 
But who that name in early life assign'd 
He never found, he never tried to find; 

Whether his kindred were to John digrace. 

Or John to them, is a disputed case ; 

His infant-state owed nothing to their care— 

His mind neglected, and his body bare ; 

All his success must on himself depend. 

He had no money, counsel, guide or friend ; 

But in a market-town an active boy 
Appear'd, and sought in various ways employ ; 
Who soon, thus cast upon the world, began 
To show the talents of a thriving man. 

With spirit high John learn'd the world to brav6i 
And in both senses was a ready knore ; 

Knave as of old, obedient, keen, and quick. 

Knave as at present, skill'd to shift and trick ; 
SotAe humble part of many tr^es he caught, 
lie for the builder and the painter wrought; 
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For serving-maids on secret errands ran, 

The waiter’s helper, and the hostler’s man ; 

‘ And when he chanced (oft chanced he) place to lose, 
His varying genius shone in blacking shoes : 

A midnight fisher by the pond he stood, 

Assistant poacher, he o’crlook’d the wood ; 

At an election John’s impartial mind 
Was to <10 cause or candidate confined ; 

To all in turn he full allegiance swore. 

And in his hat the various badges bore : 

, His liberal soul with every sect agreed. 

Unheard their reasons, he received their creed ; 

At church he deign’d the organ-pipes to fill. 

And at the meeting sang both loud and shrill : 

But the full purse these different merits gain’d, 
strong demands his lively passions drain’d ; 
Liquors he loved of each inflaming kmd, 

*1^ midnight revels flew with ardent mind ; 

Too warm at cards, a losing game he play’d, i 
To fleecing beauty his attention paid ; 

His bojljng passions were by oaths express’d,' 

And lies he made his profit and his jest 

ll^ich was tl|£ boy, and such the man had been, 
"But fate or happier fortune changed the scene : 

A fever seized him, “ He should surely die — 

He fear’d, and lo ! a friend was praying by ; 

With terror moved, this teacher he address’d, 

And all the errors of his youth confess’d: 

The good man kindly clear’d the sinner’s way 
To lively hope, and counscll’d him to pray ; 

Who then resolved, should he from sickness rise. 
To quit ^ards, liquors, poaching, oaths, and lies : 
<4lis hca]th.jcHtored, he yet resolved, and grew 
True to tiiff masters, to their meeting true : 

His old cornpaniflfffe)|^ his sober face 
Laugh’d loud, whUu he, attcstilig it was grace. 
With tears besought them all his calling to embrace: 
To his new friends such convert gave applause. 

Life to their zeal, and glory to their cause : 

Though terror wrought the mighty change, yet 
strong 

Was the impression, and it lasted long ; 

John at the lectures due attendance paid, 

A convert meek, obedient, and afraid. 

His manners strict, though form’d on fear alone. 
Pleased the grave friends, nor less his solemn tone. 
The lengthen’d face of care, the low and inward 
groan : 

The stern good men exulted, when they saw 
Those timid looks of penitence and awe ; 

Nor thought that one so passive, humble, meek, 
Had yet a creed and principles to seek. 

Tlic faith that reason finds, confirms, avows, 
.The hopes, th^ views, the comforts she allows — 
’I’hese were not his, who by his feelings found. 
And by them only, that his faith was sound ; 
Feelings of terror these, for evil past. 

Feelings of hope, to be received at Inst ; 

Now weak, now lively, changing with the day. 
These -were his feelings, and IIB felt his way. 

• 

Sprung from such sources, wn’l this faith remain 
While these supporters can their strength retain: 
An. heaviest weight^ the deepest rivers pass, • 
^hile icy chains fast bind the solid mass ; 


So, born of feelings, faith remains secure. 

Long as their firmness and their strength endure : 
But' when the waters in their channel glide, 

A bridge must bear us o’er the threat’ning tide : 
Such bridge is reason, and there faith relics, 
Whether the varying spirits fall or rise. 

His patrons, still disposed their aid to lend. 

Behind a counter placed their humble friend ; 
Where pens and paper were on shelves display’d, 
And pious pamphlets on the windows laid ; 

By nature active and from vice restrain’d, 
Increasing trade his bolder views sustain’d ; 

His friends and teachers, finding so much zeal 
In that young convert whom they taught to feel, 

His trade encouraged, and were pleased to And 
A hand so ready, with such humble mind. 

And now, his health restored, his spirits cased. 
He wish’d to marry, if the teachers pleased. 

They, not unwilling, from the virgin-class 
Took him a comely and a courteous lass ; 

Simple and civil, loving and beloved, 

She long a fond and faithful partner proved ; 

In every year the elders and the priest 
Were duly summon’d to a christening feast; 

Nor came a babe, but by his growing trade, 

John had provision for the coming made ; 

For friends and strangers all were pleased deal 
With one whose care was equal to his zeal. 

In human friendship, it compels a sigh. 

To think what trifles will dissolve the tie. 

John, now become a master of his trade. 

Perceived how much improvement might be made 
And as this prospect open’d to his view, 

A certain portion of his zeal withdrew ; 

His fear abated — “ What had he to fear — 

His profits certain, and his conscience clear ?’* 
Above his door a board was placed by John, 

And, ** Dighton, stationer,” was gilt tliercon ; 

His window next, enlarged to twice the size. 

Shone with such trinkets as the simple prize ; 
While in the shop with pious worjia were seen 
The last new play, review, or magazine ; 

In orders punctual, he observed — “ The books 
He never read, and could he judge their looks 7 
Readers and critics should their merits try, 
lie had no offtcc but to sell and buy ; 

Like other traders, profit was his care ; 

Of what they print, the authors must beware.” 

He held his patrons and his teachers dear. 

But with his trade — they must not interfere. 

’T was certain now that John had lost the dread 
And pious thoughts that once such terrors bred ; 
His habits varied, and he more inclined 
To the vain world, which he had half resign’d : 

He had moreover in his brethren seen, 

Or he imagined, craft, conceit, and sfdeen ; 

” They are but men,” said John, “ and shall I thea 
Fear man’s control, or stand in awe of men ? 

’T is their advice (their convert’s rule and law,) 
And good it is— I will not stand in awe.” 

Mpreover Dighton, though he thought of booka 
As one who chiefly on the title looks, 

Yet sometimes ponder’d o’er a page to find. 

When vex’d witii cares, amusement for his mind: 
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And by degrees that mind had treasured much 
From works his teachers were afraid to tou<ih : 
Satiric novels, poets bold and free, 

And what their writers term philosophy ; 

All these were read, and he began to feel 
Some self-approval on his bosom steal. 

Wisdom creates humility, but he 
Who thus collects it, will not humble be : 

No longer John was fill’d with pure delight 
And humble reverence in a pastor’s sight ; 

Who, like a grateful zealot, listening stood, 

To hear a man so friendly and so good ; 

But felt the dignity of one who made 
Himself important by a thriving trade; 

And growing pride in Digliton’s mind was bred 
By the strange food on which it coarsely fed. 

Their brother’s fall the grieving brethren heard, 
The pride indeed to all around appear’d ; 

The world his friends agreed had won the soul 
From its best hopes, the man from their control : 
To make him humble, and confine his views 
Within their bounds, and books which they peruse ; 
A deputation from these friends select. 

Might reason with him to some good effect ; 

Arm’d with authority, and led by love, 

They might those follies from his mind remove ; 
Deciding thus, and with this kind intent, 

A cho&en body with its speaker went 

“John,” said the teacher, “John,” with great 
concern, 

“ We sec thy frailty, and thy fete discern— 

Satan with toils thy simple soul beset, 

And thou art careless, slumbering in the net ; 
Unmindful art thou of thy early vow ; 

Who at the morning-meeting sees thee now ? 

Who at the evening ? where is brother John ? 

We ask — are answer’d. To the tavern gone : 

Thee on the sabbath seldom we behold ; 

Thou canst not sing, thou *rt nursing for a cold : 
This from the churchmen thou hast Icarn’d, for they j 
Have colds and fevers on the sabbath-day ; 

When in some snug warm room they sit and pen | 
Bills from their ledgers, (world-entangled men !) | 

“See with what pride thou hast enlarged thy 
shop ; I 

To view thy tempting stores the heedless stop ; | 

By what strange names dost thou these baubles 
know, I 

Which wantons wear, to make a sinful show 7 
Hast thou in view these idle volumes placed 
To be the pander of a vicious taste ? 

What ’s here ? a book of dances !— you advance 
In goodly knowledge — ^John, wilt learn to dance 7 . 
How ! * Gro— * it says, and * to the devil go ! 

And shake thyself!* I tremble — but *t is so— 
Wretch as thou art, what answer canst thou make 7 
Oh ! without question thou wilt go and shake. 
What’s here 7 the ‘School for Scandal*— pretty 
schools 7 

Well, and art thou proficient in the rules 7 
Art thou a pupil, is it thy design 
To make our names contemptible as thine 7 
•Old Nick, a Novrl !’ oh ! *tis mighty well — ^ 

A feol has courage when he laughs at hell ; 

‘ Frolic and Fun,’ the jiumours of Tim Grin { 
Whji John, thou grow’st facetious in thy ; 


And what? ‘the Archdeacon’s Charge’ — ’t is 
mighty well — ^ 

If Satan publish’d, thou wouldst doubtless sell ; 
Jests, novels, dances, and this precious stuff. 

To crown thy folly wc have seen enough ; * 

We find thee fitted for each evil work — 

Do print the Korun, and become a Turk. ^ 

“ John, thou art lost ; success and worldly pride 
O’er all thy tfioughts and purposes preside. 

Have bound tliee fast, and drawn thee far aside : ■ 
Yet turn ; these siii-traps from thy shop expel, 
Repent and pray, and all may yet be well. 

“ And here thy wife, thy Dorothy, behold. 

How fashion’s wanton robes her form infold ! 

Can grace, can goodness with such trappings dwell 7 ' 
John, thou hast made thy wife a Jezebel : ' 

Sec ! on her bosom rests the sign of sin. 

The glaring proof of naughty thoughts within ; 
What 7 *t is a cross ; come hither — as a friend. 
Thus from thy neck the shameful badge Ffen^.’* 

“Rend, if you dare,” said Dighton ; “you^shgll 
find w 

A man of spirit, though to peace inclined ; 

Call me ungrateful ! have I not my pay 
At all times ready for the expected day ? — 

To share my plenteous board you deign to come, 
Myself your pupil, and my house your home ; 

And shall the persons who my meat enjoy 
Talk of my faults, and treat me as a boy ? • 

Have you not told how Rome’s insulting priests 
Led their meek laymen like a herd of bcakts ; 

And by their fleecing and their forgery made 
Their holy calling an accurscdj^dc 7 
Can you such acts ^nd insoldffcc condemn. 

Who to your utmost power resemble them 7 

“ Concerns it you what books I set for sale 7 
The tale perchance may be a virtuous tale ; 

And for the rest, ’t is neither wise nor just, 

In you, who read not, to condemn on trust ; 

Why should th’ Archdeacon’s Charge your spleec 
excite ? 

He, or perchance tli’ archbishop, may be right. 

“ That from your meetings I refrain, is true ; 

I meet with nothing pleasant — nothing new ; 

But the same proofs, that not one text explain. 

And the same lights, where all things dark remain 
I thought you saints on earth — but I have found 
Some sins among you, and the best unsound ; 

You have your failings, like the crowds below, 

And at your pleasure hot and cold can blow. 

When I at first your grave deportment saw, 

(I own my folly), I was fill'd with aiwe ; 

You spoke so warmly, and it seems so well, 

I should have thought it treason to rebel ; 

Is it a wonder that a man like me 

Should such perfection in such teachers see 7 ' 

Nay, should conceive you sent from heav’n to brave 
The host of sin, aii^ sinful souls to save 7 
But as our reason wakes, our prospects clear, 

And failings, flaws, and blemishes appear. 

‘t-When you were mounted fli your rostrum high* 
We shrank beneath your tone, your frown, yoa\ 
eye; 
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Then you beheld us abject, fallen, low, 

And felt your glory from your baseness grow ; 
TouchM by your words, 1 trembled like the rest, 
And my own vileness and your power confess’d ; 
These,,! ex'daim’d, arc men divine, and gazed 
CV him wh8 taught, delighted and amazed ; 

Gl\l when he finish’d, if by chance he cast 
One look"on such a sinner, os he pass’d. 

*“ But when I view’d you in a clearfer light, 

And saw the frail and carnal appetite ; 

^tVhen, at his humble pray’r, you deign’d to eat. 
Saints as you are, a civil sinner’s meat ; 

When as you sat eontenled and at ease, 

Nibbling at leisure on the ducks and pease, 

Jtnd, pleased some comforts in your place to find, 
You co\dd descend to be a little kind ; 

* ilnil gave us hope, in heaven there mig'ht be room 
For a few souls beside your own to come ; 

While this world’s good engagedyour carnal viqw. 
And like a sinner you enjoy’d it too; 

*A1I this perceiving, can you think it strange 
That change in you should work an equal change ?** 

“ Wretch thS thou art,” an elder cried, “ and 
gone 

For everlasting.” ” Go thyself,” said John ; 

“ Depart this instant, let me hear no more ; 

My house my castle is, and that my door.” 

The hint they took, and from the door withdrew, 
Alid John to meeting bade a long odicu ; 

Attach’d to business, he in lime became 
A wealffiy man of no inferior name. 

It seem’d, alas ! in John’s deluded sight. 

That all was wrontt^cause not all was right ; 
And when he found Yus tcachers*hud their stains, 
Resentment and ndt reason broke his chains : 
Thus on hia feelings he again relied. 

And never look’d to reason for his guide : 

Could he have wisely view’d the frailty shown. 
And rightly weigh’d their wanderings and his own. 
He might have known that men may be sincere. 
Though gay and toasting on the savoury cheer; 
That doctrines sound and sober they may teach. 
Who love to eat with all the glee they preach ; 
Nd.y, who believe the duck, the grape, the pine, 
Were not intended for the dog and swine • 

But Dighton’s hasty mind on every theme 
Ran from the truth, and rested in Ih’ extreme : 
Flaws in hi>4 friends he found, and then withdrew 
(Vain of his knowdedge) from their virtues too. 
Best of his books he loved the liberal kind. 

That, if they improve not, still enlarge the mind ; 
And found himself, with such advisers, free 
Frpm a fix’d creed, as mind enlarged could be. 
His humble wife at these opinions sigh’d, 

But her he never heeded till she died ; 

He then assented to a last request. 

And l)y the meelijig-window let her rest ; # 

And on her stone the sacred text was seen. 

Which 4iad her comfort in depMting been. 

Dighton witlfjoy beheld his trade advance. 

Yet seldom publish’d, loth to trust to chance; 
Then wed a doctor’s^ istcr — poor indeed, , 

]E|pt skill’d in works her husband could not read; 


Who, if he wish’d new ways of wealth to seek, 
Could make her half-crown pamphlet in a week : 
This she rejected, though without disdain, 

And chose the old and certain way to gain. 

Thus he proceeded ; trade increased the while, 
And fortune woo’d him with perpetual smile : 

On early scenes he sometimes cast a thought, 

When on his heart the mighty change was wrought 
And all the case and comfort converts find 
Was magnified in his reflecting mind ; 

Then on the teacher’s priestly pride he dwelt. 

That caused his freedom, but with this he felt 
The danger of the free — for since that day, 

No guide had shown, no brethren join’d his way; 
Forsaking one, he found no second creed, 

But reading doubted, doubting what he read. 

Still, though reproof had brought some present 
pain, 

The gain he made was fair and honest gain ; 

He laid his wares indeed in public view. 

But that all traders claim a right to do : 

By means like these, he saw his wealth increase, 
And felt his consequence, and dwelt in peace. 

Our hero’s age was threescore years and five. 
When he exclaim’d, “ Why longer should I strive ? 
Why more amass, who never must behold 
A young John Dighton to make glad the old ?’* 
(The sons he had to early graves were gone. 

And girls were burdens to the. mind of John.) 

” Had I a boy, he would our name sustain, 

That now to nothing must return again ; 

But what are all my profits, credit, trade. 

And parish-honours ? — folly and parade.” 

Thus Dighton thought, and in his looks appear’d 
Sadness increased by much he saw and heard : 

The brethren oficn at the shop would stay. 

And make their comments ere they walk’d away: 
They mark’d the window, fill’d in e^ery pane 
With lawless prints of reputation slain ; 

Distorted forms of men with honours graced. 

And our chief rulers in derision placed : 

Amazed they stood, remembering well the days, 
When to be humble was their brother’s praise; 
When at the dwelling of their friend they stopp’d 
To drop a word, or to receive it dropp’d ; 

Where they beheld the prints of men renown’d. 
And far-famed preachers pasted all around ; 

(Such mouths ! eyes ! hair ! so prim ! so fierce! so 
sleek ! 

They look’d as speaking what is wo to speak :) 

CJn these the passing brethren loved to dwell— 
How long they spake ! how strongly ! warmly! 
well ! 

,What power had each to dive in mysteries deep, 
To warm the cold, to make the harden’d weep ; 

To lure, to fright, to soothe, to awe the soul. 

And list’ning flocks to lead and to control ! 

But now discoursing, as they linger’d near 
Theyltempted Jolin (whom they accused) to hear 
Their weighty charge — “ And can the lost-one feclj 
As in the time of duty, love, find zeal; 
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When all were summon'd at the rising sun, 

And he was ready with his friends to run ; 

When he, partaking with a chosen few, 

Felt the great ciiangu, sensation rich and new ? 

No ! all is lost, her tavours fortune shower'd ^ 

Upon the man, and he is averjKiwer'd ; 

The world has won him with its tempting store 
Of needless wealth, and tliat has made liini poor : 
Success undoes him ; he has risen to fall, 

Has gain'd a fortune, and has lost his all ; 

Gone back from Sion, he will find his age 
Loth to commence a second pilgrimage; 
lie has retreated from the clioscn track ; 

And now must ever bear Uic burden on his back." 

Hurt by such censure, John began to find 
Fresh revolutions working in his mind; 
lie sought for comfort in his books, but read 
Without a plan or method in his head ; 

What once amused, now rather made him sad, 
What should inform, increased the doubts he had ; 
Shame would not lot him seek at church a guide. 
And from his meeting he was held by pride ; 

His wife derided fears she never felt, 

And passing brethren daily censures dealt ; I 

Hope for a son was now for ever past, | 

He was the first John Dighton, and the last ; 

His fvtomach fail'd, his case the doctor knew, 

But said, “ he still might hold a year or two 
•* No more !” he said, ** but why should I complain 7 
A life of doubt must be a life of pain : 

Could 1 be sure — ^but why should I despair 7 
I 'm sure my conduct has been just and fair ; 

In youth indeed 1 had a wicked will, 

But I repented, and have sorrow still ; 

I had my comforts, and a growing trade 
Gave greater pleasure than a fortune made ; 

And as I more possess'd and reason'd more, 

I lost those comforts I enjoy'd before. 

When reverend guides I saw my tabic round ; 

And in my guardian guest my safety found : 

Now sick and.sad, no appetite, no ease. 

Nor pleasure hdve I, nor a wish to please ; 

Nor views, nor hopes, nor plans, nor taste have I, 
Yet sick of life, have no desire to die." 

He said, and died ; his trade, his name is gone. 
And all that once gave consequence to John. 

Unhappy Dighton ! had he found a friend, 
When conscience told him it was time to mend ! 

A friend discreet, considerate, kind, sincere, 

Who would have shown the grounds of hope and 
fear ; 

And proved that spirits, whether high or low, 

No certain tokens of man’s safety show ; 

Had reason ruled him in her proper place, 

And virtue led him while he lean'd on grace ; 

Had he while zealous been discreet and pure. 

His knowledge humble, and his hope secure ; — 
These guides had placed him on the solid rock, 
Where faith had rested, nor received a shock ; 

But his, alas ! was placed upon the sand, ^ 
Where long it stood not, and where none can stand, i 


TALE XX. 


THE BROTHERS. 

A brother noble, 

WhoK nature is so fur from doing harms. 

That he suspects none ; on whose foolish hooestg 
My practice may ride epsy. 

King Lear, act i, scene 2. 

He lots me feed with hindsi 
Bars me the place of brother. 

As You Like It, act i, scene 1. 
'T was I, but *t is not I : I do not shame 
To tell you what 1 was, being whut I am. . 

As You Like It, act iv, scene 3. 


Than old George Fletcher, on the British coastl* 
Dwelt not a seiiman who had more to boast ; 

Kind, simple, and sincere — he seldom spoke, 

But' .sometimes sang and chorus'd — Jiearts of 
Oak;'' 

In dangers steady, vrith his lot content, 

Ills days in labour and in love wer'i spent. 

He Icfl a son so like him, that the old 
With joy exclaim'd, “ 'T is FIcteher we behold 
But to his brother when the kinsmen came. 

And view'd his form, they grudged tJie father's 
name. 

George was a hold, intrepid, careless lad. 

With just the failings that his father had ; 

Isaac was weak, attentive, slow, exact, 

With just the virtues that his father lack'd. 

George lived at-sea : uponlEe land a guest— 

He sought for recreation, not for rest — 

While, far unlike, his brother's feebler form 
Shrank from the cold, and shudder’d at the storm ; 
Still with tiic seaman’s to connect liis trade, 

The boy was bound where blocks and ropes were 
made. 

George, strong and sturdy, had a tender mind, 
And was to Isaac pitiful and kind ; 

A very father, till his art was gain'd. 

And then a friend unwearied he remain'd : 

He saw his brother was of spirit low, 

His temper peevish, and his motions slow ; 

Not (it to bustle in a world, or make 
Friends to his fbrtune for his merit's sake : 

But the kind sailor could not boast the art 
Of looking deeply in the human heart ; 

Else had he seen that this weak brother knew 
What men to court — what objects to pursue , 

Tliat he to distant gain the way discern’d. 

And none so crooked but his genius Icarn'd. 

Isaac was poor, and this the brother felt ; 

Kj hired a house, and there the liuidman dwelt; 
Wrought at his trade, and' had an easy home. 

For there would CCorge' witli cash and somforts 
come ; 

And when they parted, Isaac look’d around. 

Where otlier friends and helpers might be found. 
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He vtrish'd ior some port-place, and one might fall, 
Ho wisely thought, if he should try for all ; 
lie had a vote — and, were it well applied, 

Might have its worth — and he had views beside ; 
tola Burgedfa Steel was able to promote 

humble %ian who served him with a vote ; 

Isaac felt not what some tempers feel, 

But bow’d and bent the neck to Burgess Steel ; 

And great attention to a lady gave. 

His ancient friend, a maiden spare add grave : 

Pne whom the visage long and look demure 
Of Isaac pleased — he seem’d sedate and pure ; 

And his soft heart conceived a gentle flame 
For her who waited on tliis virtuous dame : 

Not an outrageous love, a scorching Are, 

JBut friendly liking and chastised desire ; 

And ^iis he waited, patient in delay, 

JhTpresent favour and in fortune’s wajr. 

George then was coasting — war was yet delay’d. 
And what he gain’d was to his brother paid ; • 
Nor ask’d the seaman what he saved or spent : 
Buftook his grog, wrought hard, and was content; 
Till war awaked the land, and George began 
To think what fart became a useful man : 

** Press’d, 1 must go; why, then, ’tis better far 
At once to enter like a British tar. 

Than a brave captain and the foe to shun 
As if I fear’d the music of a gun.” i 

•* Gro not !” said Isaac — “ You shall wear disguise.” I 
“ What !” said the seaman, “ clothe myself with 
• lies ?”- { 

“ Oh ! but there ’a danger.” — ” Danger in the fleet ? | 
You cannot mean, good brother, of defeat ; j 

And other dangers 1 at land must share — | 

So now adieu ! an j^rust a brother’s care.” 

Isaac awhile demurr’d — but, Ih his heart. 

So might he 8hare,*he was disposed to part ; 

The better mind will sometimes feel the pain 
Of benefactions — favour is a chain ; 

But they the feeling scorn, and what they wish 
disdain ; — 

While beings form’d in coarser mould will hate 
The helping hand they ought to venerate ; 

No wonder George should in this cause prevail, 
With one contending who was glad to fail : 

” Isaac, farewell ! do wipe that doleful eye ; 
Crying we came, and groaning we may die. 

Let us do something ’twixt the groan and cry : 
And hear me, brother, whether pay or prize, 

One half to thee I give and 1 devise ; 

For thou hast oil occasion for the aid 
Of jearn’d physicians, and they will be paid : 
Their wives and children men support, at sea. 

And thou, my lad, art wife and child to me : 
]|^Brewell ! — 1 ^ where hope and honour call. 

Nor does it follow that who fights must fall.” 

Isaac here made a poor attempt to sj^ak, a 
An^a huge tear^moved slowly down his cheek 
]^e Pluto's iron drop, Bard sign of grace, ^ 

It slduBg roll’d upni|t[)|[jiiiiynrr Jr 
FoAed by the gjtrivip^ ^11 alone its waj^ trace. 

Yew fled— war lasted — George at sea remain’d, 
Whil Jthe slow iandmam still his profits gain’d : 

A humble place wa^ vacko^he besought * 
Sis patron’s interest, and ills oi^ce caught ; 


For still the virgin was his faithful friend. 

And one so sober could with truth commend. 

Who of his own defects most humbly thought. 

And their advice with zeal and reverence sought : 
Whom thus the mistress praised, the maid approved. 
And her he wedded whom he wisely loved. 

No more he needs assistance — but, alas ! 

He fears the money will for liquor pass ; 

Or that the seaman might to flatterers lend. 

Or give support to some pretended friend : 

Still he must write — he wrote, and he confess’d 
jThat, till absolved, he should be sore distress’d; 

I But one so friendly would, he thought, forgive 
The hasty deed — ^Heav’n knew how he should live ; 

But you,” he added, “ as a man of sense, 

Have well consider’d danger and expense : 

I ran, alas ! into Uie fatal snare. 

And now for trouble must my mind prepare ; 

And how, with children, I shall pick my way. 
Through a hard world, is more than I can say : 
Then change not, brother, your more happy state. 
Or on the hazard long deliberate.” 

George answer'd gravely, “ It is right and fit. 

In all our crosses, humbly to submit : 

Your apprehensions are unwise, unjust; 

Forbear repining, and expel distrust.” — 

He added, “ Marriage was the joy of life,” « 

And gave his service to his brother’s wife ; 

Then vow’d to bear in all expense a part. 

And thus concluded, Have a cheerful heart” 

Had the glad Isaac been his brother’s guide. 

In these same terms the seaman had replied ; 

At such reproofs the crafty landman smiled. 

And softly said — “ This creature is a child.” 

Twice had the gallant ship a capture made— 
And when in port the happy crew were paid. 
Home went the sailor, with his pocket stored. 

Ease to enjoy, and pleasure to afford ; 

His time was short, joy shone in every face, 

Isaac half fainted in the fond embrece : 

The wife resolved her honour’d guest to please. 
The children clung upon their uncle’s knees ; 

The grog went round, the neighbours drank his 
healUi, 

And George exclaim’d — ^'Ah! what to this is 
wealth ? 

Better,” said he, ” to bear a loving heart. 

Than roll in riches but we now must part !” 

All yet is still — ^but hark I the winds o’ersweep 
The rising waves, and howl upon the deep ; 

Ships late becalm’d on mountain-billows ride— 

So life is threaten’d and so man is tried. 

Ill were the tidings that arrived from sea. 

The worthy George must now a cripple be ; 

His leg was lopp’d ; and though his heart was 
sound. 

Though his brave captain was with glory crown’d— 
Yet much it vex’d him to repose on shore. 

An idle log, and be of use no more : 

Tru(^ he was sure that Isaac would receive 
All of his brother that the foe might leave ; 

To whom the seaman his design had sent, ^ 
i£rc.firom the port the wounded hero went : 
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His wealth and expectations told, he ** knew 
'Wherein they fail’d, what Isaac’s love would do ; 
That he the grog and cabin would supply. 

Where George at anchor during lite would lie.” 

The landman read — and, reading, grew dis- 
tress’d : — 

“ Could he resolve t* admit so poor a guest ? 

Belter at Greenwich might the sailor stay, 

Unless liis purse could ior his com torts pay 
So Isaac judged, and to his wife appeal'd, - 
But yet acknowledged it was best to yield : 

” Pcriiaps his pension, with what sums remain 
Hue or unsquander’d, may the man maintain ; 
Refuse we must not.” — With a heavy sigh 
Thu lady heard, and made her kind reply : 

** Nor would 1 wish it, Isaac, were wc sure 
How long his crazy building will endure ; 

Lil.u an old liouse, that every day appears 
About to fall — he may be propp’d for years; 

For a lew inon'h<, indeed, we might comply, 

But tln.'se old batlur’d fellows never die.” 

Tfic hand of Isaac, George on entering took, 
W’ith love and resign.'tiori in his look; 

Declared his C'unlbrl i*^ the tbrtunc past, 

And joy to find his .mchor safely cast ; 

Call then my nephews, let the grog be brought, 
And i will ♦«!! them bow tlK ship was fought.” 

Alas ! our simple penman should have known. 
That all the rare, the kindness, he had shown. 
Were from his brothers heart, if not his memory, 
flown : 

All swept away to be perceived no more, 

Jjike idle structures on the Standy shore ; 

The chance amusement of the playful boy. 

That the rude billows in their rage destroy. 

Poor George confessM, though loth the truth to 
find, 

Slight was his knowledge of a brother’s mind : 

The vulgar pipe was to the wife oifence. 

The frequent |[rog to Isaac an expense ; 

Would friends like hers, she question’d, ** choose 
to come, 

Where clouds of poison’d fume defiled a room ? 
This could their lady-friend, and Burgess Steel, 
(Teased with his worship’s asthma) bear to feel ? I 
Could they associate or converse with him-— j 
A loud rough sailor with a timber limb ?” 

Cold as he grew, still Isaac strove to show, 

By well-fbign*d care, that cold he could not grow ; 
And when he saw his brother look distress’d, 

He strove some petty comforts to suggest ; 

On his wife solely their neglect to lay, 

And then P excuse it, is a woman’s way ; 

He too was chidden when her rules he broke, 

And then she sicken’d at the scent of smoke. 

George, though in doubt, was still consoled to find 
His brother wishing to be reckon’d kind : 

That Isaac seem’d concern’d by his distress 
Gave to his injured feelings some redress : 

But none he found dispos^ to lend an ear 
To btories, all were once intent to hear : * 

.^jrcept his nephew, seated on his knee, 

He tound no c^eaiurq cared about the sea ; ^ 


\ 

' 1 ^ 

But George indeed — for George they edl’d theboyi 
When his good uncle was their boast and joy — 
Would listen long, and would contend witJi sleep,^ 
To hear the woes and wonders of the deep ; 

Till the fond mother cried — ” Tliat man will teach ' 
The foolish boy his loud and boistcrouf speech.’y 
So judged the father — and the boy was taught / 
To shun the uncle, whom his love had sought. 

The maski of kindness now but seldom worn, • 
George felt each evil harder to be borne ; 

And cried (vexation growing day by day,) 

“ Ah ! brother Isaac ! — What ! I ’m in tlie way J” 

“ No ! on my credit, look ye, No ! but 1 
Am fond of peace, and my repose would buy 
On any terms — in short, wc must comply; 

My fifpouse had money — she must have her will—' 
Ah ! brother*-marriage is a bitter pill.” — * * 

George tried the lady — “ Sister, I offend.” 

** Me ?” she replied — “ Oh no! — you may depend 
On my regard — but watch your brother’fi.way, 
Whom 1, like you, must study and obey.” 

” Ah !” thought the seaman, ” what a head was 
mine, 

That easy berth at Green’ ich to resign ! 

I *11 to the parish” but little pride, 

And some afiection, put thi h*‘’ight aside. 

Now gross neglect and open scorn he bore 
In silent sorrow — but he felt the more : 

The odious pipe he to the kitchen took, ^ 

Or strove to profit by some pious book. 

When the mind stoops to this degraded ’state. 
New griefs will darken the dependant’s fate ; 

** Brother !” said Isaac, “ you will sure excuse 
The little freedonvl *m compell’d to use: 

My wife’s relations — (curse tho haughty crew)— 
Affect such niceness, and such dread of you : 

You speak so loud — and they have natures soft— 
Brother 1 wish do go upon the loft i” 

Poor George obey’d, and to the garret fled, 
Where not a being saw the tears he shed : 

But more was yet required, for guests were comcj, 
Who could not dine if he di.sgraccd the room. 

It shock’d his spirit to be esteem’d unfit 
With an own brother and his wife to sit; 

He grew rebellious — at the vestry spoke 

For weekly aid they heard it as a joke ! 

“ So kind a brother, and so wealthy you 

Apply to us 7 No ! this will never do ; 

Good neighbour Fletcher,” said the overseer, 

” We arc engagj^^you can have nothing here !” 

George mutter’d something in despairing tone, 
Then sought his loft, to think and grieve alone % . 
Neglected, slighted, restless oft his 'bed, ‘ 

With heart half broken, and with scraps ill fed ; 
'^et was he pleased, that hours for play design’d 
V.'^re given to ease his ever-troubled mind ; • 
The’*fchild still listen’d w|f*i increasing joy, 

And he‘-yab^Mi^Wi' oy J*itef«[Jientive boy. 

At length he sicken’d, and this duteous cMld 
Watch’d o’er his sickness, and his pains be'^fuiled; 
The mother badb him frqj^l the loft refrain, , • 
But, thoughi^ith^caut'^h', yet he went again ; « 
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•Ar^ ijipw hi^ IfTles the sailor feebly told, 

His heart wus heavy, and his limbs were cold': 
^he'^teniliei boy came often to entreat 

good^klnd friend would of his prv aents cat; 
i:*i\loiii*d or- j^rchased, for he saw, with shame, 
The^^d un touch’d that to his uncle came ; 

Who, 'sick in body and in mind, received 
The boy's indulgence, gratified and grieved^ 

“’Uncle will die-!" said George<-ftlie pflteous wife 
Exclaim’d, ^^she saw no. valve in^hisdiAt 
l^ut sick or well, to my comihai^im^^t^lettd. 

And go no more to yout complatjMi!E|g*-friend." 

The boy was vex'd ; h^^fblt his feart reprove 
The stern decree . — 'wjki 1. purilsh'd for his love ! 

would go, blit softiy^tQ- tfie room, 

Stealing -in silence-^ibr Ke 'icncw bis doom. 

Once* hi a week the father came to say, 
‘lG^*Vge, are you ill ?" — and hurried him away; 
Yet to frt&'Wife would on their duties dwell, 

And often-ory, “ Do use my brother well 
. And something kind, no question, Isaac meant, 
liy^ho took vast credit for the vague intent. ’ 
But truly kind, tlr^ gentle boy essay'd 
To cheqr his uncle, nrrn, although afraid ; 
But'liow the father cau^t him a^t the door, 

liJ 


What ? not a word 7 bn thankful I am cool— 

But, sir, beware, nor longer play the fbol ; 

Come ! Brother, come ! what is it that you seek 
By this rebellion ? — Speak, you villain, speak ! — 
Weeping ! I warrant — sorrow makes you dumb: 
I'll ope your mouth, impostor ! if 1 come : 

Let me approach — I'll shake you from the bed. 

You stubborn dog Oh God! my brother’s 

dead ! — " ^ 

Timid was Isaa^, and in all the past 
He felt a plUrpose to be kind at last ; 

Nor did he mean his brother to depart, 

Till he' had shown this kindness of his heart : 

But day by day hfi put the cause aside. 

Induced by ay'ribe, peevishn^, or pride. 

But now awaken’d 'from thisYatal time 

His conscience Isaac felt^ and found his crime : 

He. raised to Gcorga a monumental stone, 

And there retired to sigh and think alone ; 

An ague' seized him, h6 grew pale, and shook — 

" So," said his son, “ would my poor uncle look.” 
“ And so, iny child, shall 1 like him expire." 

“ No ! you have physic and a cheerful fire." 

“ Unhappy sinner ! yes, I'm well supplied 
With every comfort my cold heart denied." 

He view’d his brother now, but not as one 


A 1 . i ^ ^ H* ' view U IIIB UlULllCl IIUW, UUt lUIL itS U 

AnSV Who vex-d his wife by fondness for her 
And criei-‘‘^ly.f' «)i#-!btollier. I'm surprised, ^ 


1 :n ' j • j " ' Not as vpith wooden limb, and seaman’s tale, ’ 

Tfl.- • The odious 1«pe, vile grog, or humbler ale : 

.T,et him not dare to>w*you -,gam, j,e now the>^lh an^ alone can view 

Your cursed stones wsl: disturb his brain : .... ‘ . * 

»Is it not vile to court a foolish l>Oy, „ rp. wWh 

Your owu absurd n«rations to enjov ? 

What !suUen!-ha!OeorgoFI. tohtr'! you shall see, And I it- 1 was a demon s part ! 

Proud as you are, your bread <' ' endrs on me !” So Isaae^^xipw, as led by conscience, feels, 

Ho spoke, and. frowning, to his dinner went, ^or hia unkind ness Hlia tes or con ceals. 

Then ebol'd and felt some qualms of discontent; “ •* ?<>«/ «>%.’’ »‘<1 >i>s licartless wif 

And thought on times when haJtofiipeU’d his Bon “ A*" ‘ my brother s life ; 

To hear tLse stories, nay, toT^foi one : f languish and decay 

But the wife’s wrath o ’crclime the brother’s pain. '*'**'”" * ?7’ 

And shame was felt, and conseienceiyose in vain: A"** ‘® P’"®’ '“® ‘ 

^George yet stoie up, ha saw hfe undo lie . «?"• t**® W i nfol 

'tedt' on the bed,'qnd heard his heavy Bgh : Ajj the good unde of hu feelings told. 

So he resolved,' bdfete ho wont to rest, wH,^® the ready tear 

To Comfort oife ho dear ahd so diettesdid ; “ he listons, soothed, and grieved to 

Then watch'd his' time, but with a chUdylike art, " Did he not curse me, child ?" — ** H 
Betray’d a socdqlhing treasured.it bis heaJ^ cursed, 

nria* AKaaivtrnnfr ‘•Aimn wV* .1 ^ U AK.. oa wwAvam Ttllf Pnlllrl nrkf Kroatkn nnsl anirl liia liAvai 


** This is j^our folly," said his heartless wile : 

** Alas ! my folly cost my brother’s life ; 

It suffer'd him to languish and decay. 

My gentle brother, whom 1 could not pay. 

And therefore left to pine, and fret his life away." 

He takes his son, and bids the boy i nfold 
All the good uncle of his feelings told. 

All he lamented — and the ready tear 
Falls as he listons, soothed, and grieved to hear. 
“Did he not curse me, child?" — “He never 
cursed, 


Th' observant wile remark’d,^. “ the boy is grown But could not breathe, and said his heart would 
So like your brothor, that ho slsieing his own ; hurst 

So close and sullen ! and I still, suspect ** And so will mine Then, father, you mual 

Tlwy ofren meet— do watch them ^d dptect” pray ; 

George now remalfli’d th?t vvas still as night, uncle said it took his pains away." 

And hasten'd up with terror ^^^hflght ; , Repeating thus his sorrows, Isaac shows 


“ Uncle !" he cried, and.so^ly lapp^^evdoor 


“ D(f let me in"~*but he co^'^4 
The careful father caught 
And cried,— “ You^i^roqnt l Js ^ 
Back to your ipothOf !. 

He^eeitt th* indignant^bq^^My 
Th^n.>>Lthe door mr 
“ Is .his yOur condocF^ 

^ Seduce vny childf and'«^5;rifljSi“ 
vile llispute — 

GoorgbpliaroYOB 
* friend^ ' 
nd think awhile 
19 


ror^d^htight ; Repeating thus his sorrows, Isaac shows 

ol^ly laph^d^e^door ' ■ TImt he, repenting, feels the debt he owes, 

source alone his every comfort flows, 
k 3&P takes no joy in office, honours, gain ; 

nt 1 Jfe 1%ey make him humble, nay, they give him pain ; 

f*"^*** *uy heart,” he cries, “ all feeling drove ; 
They; made mo cold to nature, dead to love 
/Ho takes no joy in home, but sighing, sees 
^ sorrow, and a wife at ease : 

'He'tiikes no joy in office — sec him now, 

Bargess Steel has but a passing bow; 

Qf one sad train of gloomy thoughts possess’d, 
takes no joy in friends, in food^ \ir re-'*’ 
tiro the evil days, and void of peace tUe best 
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' As thus he lives, if living be to sigh, 

And from all comforts of the world to fly, 
Without a hope in life — ^without a wish to die. 


TALE XXI. 


' THE LEARNED BOY. 

Like one well itudied in a ead oitent. 

To pleaM bit g randam. 

Mtrehani of Venice, acl ii, scene 3. 

And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail. 
Unwillingly to school. 

Jie roit Like It, act ii, scene 7. 

He is a better scholar than I thought he wa s 
He has a good iprag memory. 

Merry fVives of Windsor, act iv, scene 1. 


i that foe insidious — gt^Ue tones, I 
)oks, assumed for Farmdr Jones 


ianj ^ 4 

r/ 


Now spoke t 
And gentle looks, \ 

“Three girls,” the widow cried, “a lively thrse 
To govern well — indeed it cannot be.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, “ it calls for paink and car^ 
But I must bear it — “ Sir, you cfAinotW^ 
Your son is weak, and asks a mother's eye r 
“ That, my kind friend, a father’s may supply 
“ Such growing griefs your very soul will tease 
“ To griefc another would not give me case — •' 

I have a mother” — “ She, poor ancient soul ! 

Can she the spirits of the young control ? 

Can she thy peace promote, partake thy care, 
Procure thy comforts, and thy sorrows share ? * 
Age is itself impatient, uncontroll’d f* 

“ But wives like mothers must at length be 
“ Thou hast shrewd servants — they are evils sore 
“ Yet a slfrewd mistress might afflict me moTe.'^ 
“ Wilt thou not be a weary wailing man ?” , 

“ Alas ! and I must bear it asT^Iaii.*’*'’ - - * 


One that feedi 
On objects, arts, and imiiationa. 

Which out of use, and stal'd by other men, 

Begin his fashion. 

Julius CtBsar, act tv. Ecene 1. 

Oh ! torture me no more — I will confess. 

Henry VI, Part 3. act iii, scene 3. 


At« honest man was Farmer Jones, and true, 

He did by all as all by him should do ; 

Grave, cautious, careful, fond of gain was he. 

Yet famed for rustic hospitality : 

Left with his children in a widow’d state, 

The quiet man submitted to his fate ; 

Though prudent matrons waited for his call, 

With cool forbearance he avoided all ; 

Though each profess’d a pure maternal joy, 

By kind attention to his feeble boy : 

And tliough a friendly widow knew no rest, 
Whilst neighbour Jones was lonely and distress’d; 
Nay, though the maidens spoke in tender tone 
Their hearts* concern to see him left alone — 


Resisted thus, the widow soon withdrew. 

That in his pride the hero might pursue ; 

And off his wonted guard, in some retreat. 

Find from a foe prepared entire defeat: 

But he was prudent, for he knew in flight 
These Parthian warriors turn again and light : 

He but at freedom, not at glory aim’d. 

And only safety by his caution claim’d. 

Thus, when a great and powerful state decrees, 
U{K>n a small one, in its love, to seize — , * 

It vows in kindness to protect, defend. 

And bo tiic fond ally, the faithful friend 
It therefore wills that humbler state to place 
Its hopes of safety in a fond embrace ; 

Then must that humbler state its wisdom prove. 

By kind rojcctidn of such prq^sing love ; 

Must dread such dangerous friendsliip to commence. 
And stand collected in its own defence : — 

I Our farmer thus the proffer’d kindness fled. 

And shunn’d the love that into bondage led. 


Jones still persisted in that cheerless life. 

As if ’t were sin to take a second wife. 

Oh ! ’t is a precious thing, when wives arc dead. 
To find such numbers who will serve instead : 

And in whatever state a man be thrown, 

*T is that precisely they would wish their own ; 
Left the dejiarted infants — then tiieir joy 
Is to sustain each lovely girl and boy : 

Whatever calling his, whatever trade. 

To that their chief attention has been paid ; 

Ilis happy taste in all things they approve. 

His friends they honour, and his food they love ; 
His wish for order, prudence in affairs. 

And equal temper, (thank their stars !) are theirs; 
In fact, it seem’d to be a thing decreed. 

And fix'd as fate, that marriage must succeed ; 
Yet some like Jones, with stubborn hearts and hari 
Can hear such claims, and show them no regard. 

Soon as our farmer, like a general, found 
By what strong foes ho v^as encompass’d round — 
Engage he dared not, and he could not fly,^ 

But saw his hope in gentle parley lie ; * 

0\^th looks of kindness then, and trembling heart, 
xl^Tnt!ty!tSS ne^^anj art opposed to art. 


The widow failing, fresh besiegers came. 

To share the fate of this retiring duine : 

And each foresaw a thousand ills attend 
The man, that fled from so discreet a friend ; 

And pray’d, kind soul ! that no event might make 
The harden’d heart of Farmer Jones to ache. 

But still he govern’d with resistless hand. 

And where he could not guide he would command: 
With steady view in course direct he steer’d. 

And his fair daughters loved him, though they 
fear'd ; 

Each had her school, find as his wealth was known, 
Each had in time a household of her own. 

* • . 

The boy indeed was, at the grandam’s side, 
Humour’d and train’d, her trouble and her prido: 
Companions dear, with speech and spirits mild, 
childish widow and the vapourish child; 
^^na(ur«inF^^'T^B ( vjfnds uninform’d uid^alc 
In f^fei^fort seek 

Push’d^^SIfe^ aside, ^ 

The cares of man, his Ylvd^ur, or his pri«, 

They feel, in their defencAcss state, allicil: 

The child is pleased tmifmet^regard from ago,* ' 
The old are ple^^j^^Tn children to engage ; * 
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knd all wisdom, scorn'd by proud mankind. 
The vlove lo pour into tlie ductile mind ; 

BJr'its own weakness into error led, 

And by fon^ age with prejudices fed. 

‘^TheYathiJr, thankful for the good he had, 
saw with pain 'a whining timid lad ; 

Whom h« instructing led through cultured fields, 
To, show what man performs, what nature yields : 
But Stephen, listless, wander'd from tne view. 
From beasts he fled, for butterflies he flew. 

And idly gazed about, in search of something new. 
The lambs indeed he loved, and wish'd to play 
With things so mild, so harmless, and so gay ; 

Best pleased the weakest of the flock to see, 
Witb«whom he felt a sickly sympathy. 

Meantime, the dame was anxious, day and night. 
To guide the notions of her babe aright, 

on thejnv''’'.rite mind to throw her glimmer- 
ing light; 

•Her Bibl(f*storics she impress'd betimes. 

And fill'd his head with hymns and holy rhymes ; 
On powers unseen, the good and ill, she dwelt, 

And the poor b’fiy mysterious terrors felt ; 

From frightful dreams, he waking sohh'd in dread, 
I'ill tlie good lady came to guard his bed. 

The father wish'd such errors to correct. 

But let them pass in duty and respect: 

But more it grieved his worthy mind to see 
That Stephen never would a farmer be ; 

In vain he tried the shitlless Lid to guide. 

And yet 't was time that something should be tried : 
He at the village-school perchance might gain 
All that such mind could gather and retain ; 

Yet the good dame affirm'd her favourite child 
Was apt and studious^ though seilate and mild ; 

“ That he on many a learned point could speak, 
And that his body, not his mind, was weak." 

The father doubted — but to school was sent 
The timid Stephen, weeping as he went : 

There the rude lads compell'd the child to fight, 
And sent him bleeding to his home at night; 

At this the grandani more imh'ilgcnt grew. 

And bade her darling “ shun the beastly crew ; 
Wliom Satan ruled, and who were sure to lie. 
Howling in torments, when they came to die 
This was such comfort, that in high disdain 
He told their fate, and felt their blows again : 

Yet if the boy had not a hero's heart. 

Within the school he play'd a better part ; 

He wrote a clean fine hand, and at his slate, 

With more success than many a hero, sate ; 

He thought not much indeed — but what depends 
Qn>pains and care, was at his fingers' ends. 


This had his father's praise, who now espied 
A spark of merit, with a blaze of pride : 

And jhough a farjner he ^ould never make, 
>I\^ight a pen with scIcf advanta^ take; 
aTm clerk that itt 

a. .\^ii 1 


Alt ft MiUli 

So ^ll adaptedsto i 

A I^ndon cousin i 
Easy hut humblc->-lJf{k 


lid boy. 

I a place obtain’d, 
ould be gain'd : 


Tjitf time arrived when yo^h and age most part. 
Tears in each eye, and sorrovhM^each heart ; 


The careful father bade his son attend 
To all his duties, and obey his friend ; 

To keep his church and there behave aright, 

As one existing in his Maker's sight. 

Till acts to habits led, and duty to delight ; 

Then try, my boy, as quickly as you can, 

T* assume the looks and spirit of a min ; 

I say, be honest, faithful, civil, true. 

And this you may, and yet have courage too : 
Heroic men, their country's boast and pride. 

Have fear'd their God, and nothing fear'd beside ; 
While others daring, yet imbecile, fly 
The power of man, and that of God defy : 

Be manly tlicn, though mild, for sure as fate. 

Thou art, my Stephen, too effeminate ; 

Here, take rny purse, and make a worthy use 
('T is fairly stock'd) of what it will produce : 

And now rny blessing, not as any charm. 

Or* conjuration ; but 't will do no harm." 

Stephen, whose thoughts were wandering up and 
down. 

Now charm'd with promis'd sights in London-town, 
Now loth to leave his grandam — lost the force, 

The drift, and tenor of this grave discourse; 

But, in a general way, he understood 
'T was good advice, and meant, “ My son, be good 
And Stephen knew that all such precepts mqgn 
That lads should read their Bible, and be clean. 

The good old lady, though in some distress, 
Bcgg’d her dear Stephen would his grief suppress ; 
“ Nay, dry those eyes, my child, and first of all, 
Hold fast thy faith, whatever may befall : 

Hear the best preacher, and preserve the text 
For meditation, till you hear the next ; 

Within your Bible night and morning look— 
There is your duty, read no other book ; 

Be not in crowds, in broils, in riots seen, 

And keep your conscience and your linen clean : 
Be you a Joseph, and the time may be. 

When kings and rulers will be ruled by thee.” 

“Nay,” said the father — “ Hush, ftiy son,” replied 
The dame — “ The Scriptures must not be denied." 

The lad, still weeping, heard the wheels approach* 
And took his place within the evening coach. 

With heart quite rent asunder : On one side 
Was love, and grief, and fear, for scenes untried ; 
Wild-bcasts and wax-work fill'd the happier part 
Of Stephen's varying and divided heart : 

This he betray'd by sighs and questions strange. 
Of famous shows, the Tower, and the P^xcliangc. 


Soon at his desk was placed the curious boy, 
Demure and silent at his new employ : 

Yet as he could, he much attention paid 
To all around him, cautious and afraid ; 

JiOn older clerks his eager eyes were fix'd, 
i 1 But Stephen never in their council mix'd : 

Much their contempt he fear'd, for if like them. 
He felt assured he should himself co^emn ; 

Oh ! they were all so eloquent, free,'^ 

No ! he was nothing — nothing could he be : 
Thcy*drcss so smartly, and so boldly look^ 

And tnik as if they read it from a book ; 

“ But I,” said Stephen, “ will fbrktSLf HA .'|;udk, 
Andtl^ey will tliink me prudent and not weak. 
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They talk, the instant they have dropp’d the pen, 
Ot' singing- women and of uctin|r>men ; 

Of plays and places where at night they walk 
lieriealh the lamps, and with the ladies talk ; 

While other ladies for their pleasure sing. 

Oh ! ’t is a glorious and a happy thing : 

They would despise me, did they understand 

I d.iro not look upon a scene so grand ; 

Or see the plays when critics rise and roar, 

And hiss and groan, and cry — Encore ! encore ! — 
Tlierc ’s one among them looks a little kind ; 

If more encouraged, 1 would o|>c rny mind.” 

Alas ! poor Stephen, happier had he kept 

II is purpose secret, while his envy slept ; 

Virtue, perhaps, had conquer’d, or his shame 
At least preserved him simple as he came. 

A year elapsed before tliis clerk began 

To treat the rustic something like a man ; 

He then in trifling points the youth advised, 

Talk’d of his coat, and had it moderni/ed ; 

Or with the lad a Sunday-walk ivould take, 

And kindly strive his passions to awake ; 
Meanwhile explaining all they heard and saw, 

’i’ill Stephen stood in wonderment and awe : 

To a neat garden near the town they stray’d, 
Where the lad felt delighted and afraid ; 

7’hero all he saw was smart, and hue, and fair— 
He could but marvel how he ventured there: 

Soon he observed, with terror and alarm, 

His friend enlock’d within a lady’s arm, ! 

And freely talking — “ But it is,” said he, 

A near relation, and that makes him free 
And much amazed was Stephen, wlicn he kncv 7 
This was the first and only interview : 

Nay, had that lovely arm by him been seized, ! 
Tiie lovely owner had been highly pleased : 

“ Alas !” lie sigh’d. “ I never can contrive. 

At such hold, blessed freedoms to arrive ; 

Never shall I such happy courage boast, 

1 dare us soon encounter with a ghost.” 

Now to a pfciy the friendly couple went. 

But the boy murmur’d at the money spent ; 

“ He loved,” lie said, “ to buy, but ‘not to spend — 
They only talk awhile, and there ’s an end.” 

“ Come, you shall purchase books,” the friend 
replied ; 

” You arc bewilder'd, and you want a guide ; 

To mo refer the choice, and you shall find 
The light break in upon your stagnant mind !” 

The cooler clerks exclaim’d, “ In vain your art 
T’ improve a cub without a head or heart; 

Rustics though coarse, and savages though wild, • 
Our cares may render liberal and mild ; 

But what, my friend, can flow from all these pains ! 
There is no dealing with a lack of brains.” — 

“True, I am hopeless to behold him man. 

But let me make the booby what I can : 

Though the rude stone no polish will display. 

Yet you may strip the rugged coat away.” 

Stephen beheld his books — I love to knoHr 
5ow money goes — now here is that to show : 
Ant^iMw,” d, ” I shall be pleased to get 
Beyond die Bible — there I puzzle yet.” 


He spoke abash’d— “Nay, nay !” Ikhe friend rJt , 
nlicd. . ^ > 


plied, 

“ You need not lay the good old book aside ; 
Antique and curious, I myself indeed 
Read it at times, but as a man should rcad^ 

A fine old work it is, and I protest • 

I hate to liear it treated as a jest ; ^ 

7’lie book has wisdom in it, if you look • 

Wisely upon it, as another book : 

For superstition (as our priests of sin 

Arc pleased to tell us) makes us blind widiin : 

Of diis hereafter — we will now select 
Some works to please you, others to direct : 

Talcs and romances shall your fancy feed, 

And rcasoners form your morals and ybiir creed.” 

The books were view’d, the price was fairly paid,' 
And StepheB read undaunted, undismay’d : 

But not till first he paper’d all the row. 

And placed in order, to enjoy 

Next letter’d all the backs with care and speed, 

Set them in ranks, and then began to rcTLd. 

The love of order, — I the thing receive 
From reverend men, and I in part^elicve, — 

Show's a clear mind and clean, and wlioso needs 
Tiiis love, but seldom in the world succeeds ; 

And yet with this some other love must be, 

Ere I can fully to Ihc fac' agree : 

Valour and study may by order gain, 

By order sovereigns hold more stcaily reign : 
Through all the tribes of nature order runs, 

And rules around in systems and in suns : 

Still has the love of order found a place, 

With all that’s low, degrading, mean, and base, 
With all that merits scorn, and all that meets dis- 
grace : 

In the cold miser; of all change afraid, 

In pompous men in public scats obey’d ; 

111 bumble placemen, licrald.«:, solemn drones, 
Fanciers of flowers, and lads like Stephen Jones ; 
Order to these is armour and defence, 

And love of method serves in lack of sense. 

For rustic youth could I a list produce 
Of Stephen’s books, how great might be the use ; 
But evil fate was theirs — survey’d, enjoy’d 
Some happy months, and then by force destroy’d : 
So will’d the fates — but these, with patience read, 
Had vast effect on Stephen’s heart and head. 

This soon appear’d — within a single week 
He oped his lips, and made attempt to speak ; 

He fail’d indeed — but still his friend confess’d 
The best have fail’d, and he had done his best : 
The first of swimmers, when at first he swims, 
Has little use or freedom in his limbs ; 

Nay, when at length he strikes with manly force. 
The cramp may seize him, and infpede his course. 
Encouraged thus, our clerk again essay’d 
J’hc daring act, though daunted and afraid ; 
ding now, though nartial his success, 
irtness inark’d hin^nannef and addrci 

1 1 in liii,iqfeech and Iddcs 
He ventured then on ever^ Meme% speak, ^ 

And felt no feverish tinglinjl in his cheek 
His friend approving, hoil^the happy chi 
The clerks exclaim*^^*T is famous, an^ 
strange!” 
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^j^Two j^ars had pass’d ; the youth attended still, 
(Tho^^irthus accomplish’d) with a ready quill ; 
He sat th’ allotted hours, though hard the case, 

1 While tim^d prudence ruled in virtue’s place ; 

^y premise bound, the son his letters penn’d 
*!>) his goo^ parent, at the quarter’s end. 

Ai^ first he sent those lines, the state to tell 
Of his ov^n health, and hoped his friends were well ; 
lie kept their virtuous precepts in hi^ mind, 

And nceacd nothing — then his name was sign’d : 
•But now he wrote of Sunday walks and views, 

Of actors’ names, choice novels, and strange news ; 
How coats were cut, and of his urgent need 
For fresh supply, which he desired with speed. 
The father doubted, when these letters came, 
To'vHiaLllwy tended, yet was loth to blame: 

** Stcpl'.cn was once mtj duteous son, ^nd now 
My most obedient — this can I allow ? 

(’»n 1 with pleasure or with patience see 
A boy ai once so heartless, and so free ?” 

• ^ 

But soon the kinsman heavy tidings told. 

That love and prudence could no more withhold : 

** Stephen, though steady at his desk, was grown 
A rake and coxcomb — this ho grieved to own ; 

Ilis cousin left his cliurch, and spent the day 
Lounging about in quite a heathen way ; 
Sometimes he swore, but had indeed the grace 
To show tlic shame imprinted on his face : 

I search’d his room, and in his absence read 
Books that I knew would turn a stronger head ; 
The works of atheists half the number made, 

'J’ho r§st were lives of harlots leaving trade ; 
Which neither man or boy would deign to read, 

If from the scandal and pollution freed : 

I sometimes threaten’d, and would fairly state 
My sense of things so vile and* profligate ; 

But I ’in a cit, such works are lost on me — 

They ’re knowledge, and (good Lord !) philosophy.” 

“ Oh, send him down,” the father soon replied; 
** Let me behold him, and my skill be tried : 

If care and kindness lose their wonted use. 

Some rougher medicine will the end produce.” 


Stephen with grief and anger heard his doom — ! 
“ Go to the farmer ? to the rustic’s home ? 

Curse the base threat’ning — ” “ Nay, child, never I 
curse ; I 

Corrupted long, your case is growing worse.”— 

“ I !” quoth the youth, “ I challenge all mankind 
To find a fault ; what fault have you to find ? 
Improve I not in manner, speech, and grace ? 
Inquire — my friends will tell it to your fiice ; 

Have I been taught to guard his kine and sheep ? 
A»man like me has other things to keep; 

‘This let him finow.” — “ It would his wrath excite : 
But come, prepare, you must away to-night.” 

“ What ! leave my studies, my improvements leave, 
Mv faithful friends and intimates to grieve 
4J^o to your fafter, Ste’ohen, let him see 
A^^f'lhese improveargi^';: ne.” 

* 1 ue youth, thou^ loth, obey’d, and soon he saw 
Tho^armer-father, with softie signs of awe ; 


Who' kind, yet silont^iNf^aited to behold 
Ifow one would act, so cieung, yet so cold : 
19* 


And soon he found, between the friendly pair 
That secrets pass’d which he was not to share ; 

But he resolved those secrets to obtain. 

And quash rebellion in his lawful reign. 

Stephen, though vain, was with his father mute , 
He fear’d a crisis, and he shunn’d dispute ; 

And yet he long’d with youthful pride to show 
He knew such tilings as farmers couVl not know ; 
These to the grandam he with freedom spoke. 

Saw her amazement, and enjoy’d the joke ; 

But on the father when he cast his eye. 

Something he found that made his valour shy ; 

And thus there seem’d to be a hollow truce. 

Still threat’ning something dismal to produce. 

Ere this the father at his leisure read 
The son’s choice volumes, and his wonder fled : 

He saw how wToughl the works of cither kind 
On so presuming, yet so weak a mind ; 

These in a chosen hour he made his prey. 
Condemn’d, and bore wuth vengeful thoughts away. 
Then in a close recess tlic couple near 
He sat unseen to see, unheard to hear. 

There soon a trial for his patience came ; 
Beneath were placed the youth and niicicnt dame. 
Each on a purpose fix’d — but neither thouglit 
How near a foe, with power and vengeance fraught. 

And now the matron told, as tidings sad, ^ 

What she had heard of her beloved lad ; 

How he to graceless, wicked men gave heed. 

And wicked books would night and morning read ; 
Some former lectures she again began. 

And begg’d attention of her little man ; 

She brought, with many a pious boast, in view 
His former studies, and condemn’d the new : 

Once he the names of saints and patriarchs old, 
Judges and kings, and chiefs and propliets, told ; 
Then he in wiiitcr-nights the Bible took. 

To count how often in the sacred book 
The sacred name appear’d, and could rehearse 
Which were the middle chapter, word, and verse, 
Tlie very letter in the middle placc^. 

And so employ’d the hours that dlliers waste. 

“ Such wert thou once ; and now, niy child, they 
say 

Thy faith like water runneth fast away ; 

The prince of devils hath, I fear, beguiled 
The ready w'it of my backsliding child.” 

On this, with lofty looks, our clerk began 
Ills grave rebuke, as he assumed the man — 

" There is no devil,” said the hopeful youth, 

“ Nor prince of devils ; tliat I know for truth ; 
Have 1 not told you how my books describe 
The arts of priests and all the canting tribe ? 

Your Bible mentions Egypt, where it seems 
Was Joseph found when Pharaoh dream’d his 
dreams : 

Now in that place, in some bewilder’d head, 

(The learned write) religious dreams were bred ; 
Whence through the earth, with various forms com- 
bined. 

They came to frighten and afflict mankind, 

Profte (so I read) to let a priest invade 
Their souls w'ith awe, and by his craft be made 
Slave to his will, and profit to bis trade : - 
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So say my books, and how the rogues agreed 
To blind the victims, to defraud and lead ; 

When joys above to ready dupes were sold. 

And hell was IhreatenM to the shy and cold. 

“ Why so amazed, and so prepared to pray 7 
As if a Being heard a word we say : 

This may surprise you ; 1 myself began 
To feel disturb’d, and to my Bible ran ; 

I now am wiser — ^yct agree in this. 

The book has things that are not much amiss ; 

It is a fine old work, and I protest 
I hate to hear it treated as a jest : 

The book has wisdom in it, if you look 
Wisely upon it as another book.” — 

“ Oh ! wicked ! wicked ! my unhappy child, 
How hast thou been by evil men beguiled !” 

“ How ! wicked, say you ? you can little guess 
The gain of that which you call wickedness : 
Why, sins you think it sinful but to name 
Have gam’d both wives and widows wealth and 
fame ; 

And this because such i)cop1c never dread 
Those threaten’d pains; hell comes not in their 
head : 

Love is our nature, wealth we all desire, 

And v^jbat we wish ’t is lawful to acquire ; 

So say my books — and what beside they show 
*Tis time to let this honest farmer know. 

Nay, look not grave ; am I commanded down 
To fbed his cuttle and become his clown ? 

Is such his purpose ? then he shall be told 
The vulgar insult — ” 

— Hold, in mercy hold — 

“ Fatlicr, oh ! father ! throw the whip away ; 

I was but jesting, on my knees I pray — 

Tlicre, hold his arm— oh ! leave us not alone : 

In pity cease, and I will yet atone 
For all my sin — ” In vain ; stroke after stroke. 
On side and shoulder, (luick as mill-wliccls broke ; 
Quick as the pJtipnl’s pulse, who trembling cried, 
And still the parent with a stroke replied ; 

Till all the medicine he prepared was dealt. 

And every bone the precious influence felt ; 

Till all the panting flesh was red and raw. 

And every thought was turn’d to fear and awe ; 


Till every doubt to due respect gave place — 

Such cures are done when doctors know the case. 

“ Oh ! I shall die — niy father ! do receive 
My dying words ; indeed I do believe ; . 

The books are lying books, I know it yell, , 
There is a devil, oh ! there is a hell ; 

And I ’m a sinner : spare me, I am young, 

My sinful words were only on my tongue ; 

My heart confjented not ;* ’t is all a lie ; 

Oh ! spare me tlicn, I ’m not prepared to die.” 

“Vain, worthless, stupid wretch!” the father 
cried, 

“ Dost thou presume to teach ? art thou a guide ? 
Driveller and dog, it gave the mind distress 
To hear thy thoughts in their religious-djKPS f-“ 
Thy pious folly moved my strong disdain, 

Yet I forgave thee for thy want of brain : 

But Job in patience must the man ex ceed 
Who could endure thee in thy presenHIfeCd ; 

Is it for thee, thou idiot, to pretend . 

The wicked cause a helping hand to lend ? 

Canst thou a judge in any question be? 

Atheists themselves would scorn a fri«Ad like thee.— 

“ Lo ! yonder blaze thy worthies ; in one heap 
Thy scoundrel-favourites must for ever sleep : 
Each yields its poison to the (lame in turn. 

Where wiiorcs and infidels arc doom’d to burn; 

I Two noble faggots made the flame you see, 
Reserving only two fair twig« for thee ; 

That in tJiy view the instruments may stand, 

And be in future ready for my hand ; 

The just mementos that, though silent, show 
Whence thy correction and improvements flow ; 
Rciiolding these, thou wilt confess tlicir power, 
And feel the shann^ of this important hour. 

“ Iladst thou boon humble, £ had first design’d 
By care from folly to have freed thy mind ; 

And when a clean foundation had been laid. 

Our priest, more able, would have lent his aid : 

But thou art weak, and force must folly guide, 

And thou art vain, and pain must humble pride : 
Teachers men honour, learners they allure ; 

But learners teaching, of contempt are sure ; 

Scorn is their certain meed, and smart tlicir only 
I cure !” 


STalefii of the il|aU. 


« 

TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OP RUTLAND. 




Madam, 

It is the privilege of those who are placed in 
that elevated situation to which your Grace is an 
ornament, that they give honour to the person upon 
whom they confer a favour. When I dedicate to 
your Once ,the fruits of many years, and speak 
of my debt to^e lipuso of RuUand, I feel that I 


ajn^^ without pride in th^ confession, nor ini to- 
sible t^^ honour wlygj^ i^ch^ gratitude imptfS^ 
Forty ye^ipJlipi^Iapsed Mce this debt com- 
mcnced. On my entrance in|6 th^ cares ofVlifeis, 
and while contending with in difficulties, a Duke 
and Duchess of Rutland obsp^ed and protected me 
— id my progress a Durand duchess of Rutlsn<4 
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^favoured ^ind assisted me — and, when I am retiring 
iVom tJii^'vvorld, a Duke and Duchess of Rutland 
receive my thanks, and accept my ofTering. All, 
j^ven in this world of mutability, is not change : I 
^}ave experienced unvaried favour — I have felt un- 
diminished \cspccL 

With tlie most grateful remembrance of what I 
owe, and the most sincere conviction of the little I 
can return, I present these pages to ^our Grace’s 
acceptance, and beg leave to subscribe myself, 

' May it please your Grace, 

With respect and gratitude, 
your Grace’s most obedient and devoted Servant, 
GEORGE CRABBE. 

Trowbridge^ June^ 1819. 


. PREFACE. 


If I did not fear that it would appear to my 
readers like aHF>gancy, or if it did not seem to my> 
self indecorous to send two volumes of considera- 
ble magnitude from the press without preface or 
apology, without one petition for the reader’s atten- 
tion, or one plea for the writer’s defects, I would 
most willingly spare myself an address of this 
kind, and more especially for tlicsc reasons ; first, 
because a preface is a part of a book seldom 
lionourcd by a reader’s perusal ; secondly, because 
it is 4oth difficult and distressing to write that 
which wc think will be disregarded ; and thirdly, 
because I do not conceive tliat I am called upon 
for such introductory matter by any of the motives 
whicii usually influence an author when he com- 
poses his prcfitory address. 

When a writer, whether of poetry or prose, first 
addresses the public, he has generally something to 
offer which relates to himself or to his work, and 
which lie considers as a necessary prelude to the 
work itself, to prepare his readers for the entertain- 
ment or the instruction they may expect to receive, 
for one of these every man who publishes must 
suppose he affords — this the act itself implies ; and 
in j)ro|)ortion to his conviction of this fact must be 
his feeling of tho difficulty in which he has placed 
himself : the difficulty consists in reconciling the 
implied presumption of the undertaking, whether 
to please or to instruct mankind, with the diffidence 
and modesty of an untried candidate for fame or 
favour. Hence originate the many reasons an au- 
thor assigns for his appearance in that character, 
whether they actually exist, or are merely offered 
lo*4iidc the motives which cannot be openly avowed ; 
namely, the want or the vanity of the man, as his ^ 
wishes for profit or reputation may most prevail 
with him. I 

Now, reasonstof this kind, whatever they /Aiay 
cannot be availing' be^nd their first r.ppear- 
ance. An author, il, is ff&e, 
former apprelibnsions, may againntie Elevated or 
' depressed by the suggestions of vanity and diffiv 
d^nce, and may be again subject to the cold and 
^ot fit of aguish dkpectation ; but he is no more a 
stranger to ue press, nor hssjjie motives or privi- 


leges of one who is. With respect to myself, it is 
certain tliey belong not to me. Many years have 
elapsed since I became a candidate for indulgence 
as an inexperienced writer ; and to assume the lan- 
guage of such writer now, and to plead for his in- 
dulgences, would be proof of my ignorance of the 
place assigned to me, and the degree of favour 
which 1 have experienced ; but of that place I am 
not uninformed, and with that degree of favour 1 
have no reason to be dissatisfied. 

It was the remark of the pious, but on some oc- 
casions the querulous author of tlic Night Thoughts^ 
that he had been so long remembered, lie was for- 
gotten an expression in which there is more ap- 
pearance of discontent than of submission : if he 
had patience, it was not the patience that smiles at 
grief. It is not therefore entirely in the sense of 
the good Doctor that I apply these w'ords to myself^ 
or to my more early publications. So many years 
indeed have passed since their first appearance, that 
1 have no reason to complain, on that account, if 
they be now slumbering with otlier poems of decent 
reputation in their day — not dead indeed, nor en- 
tirely forgotten, but certainly not the subjects of 
discussion or conversation as when first introduced 
to the notice of the public, by those whom the pub- 
lic will not forget, whose protection was credit to 
their author, and Vi^hose approbation was fame to 
them. Still these early publications had it> long 
preceded any other, that, if not altogether unknown, 
I was, when 1 came again before the public, in a 
situation which excused, and perhaps rendered ne- 
cessary some explanation ; but this also has passed 
away, and none of my readers will now take tlie 
trouble of making any inquiries respecting my 
motives for writing or for publishing these Tales or 
verses of any description : known to each other as 
i readers and authors are known, they will require 
no preface to bespeak their good will, nor shall I 
be under the necessity of soliciting the kindness 
which experience has taught me, endeavouring to 
merit, I shall not fail to receive. 

There is one motive — and it is a I^owerful one— 
which sometimes induces an author, and more par- 
ticularly a poet, to ask the attention of his readers 
to his prefatory addresses. This is when he has 
some favourite and peculiar style or manner which 
he would explain and defend, and chiefly if he 
should have adopted a mode of versification of 
which an uninitiated reader was not likely to per- 
ceive cither the merit or the beauty. In such case 
it is natural, and surely pardonable, to assert and 
to prove, as far as reason will bear us on, that such 
method of writing har both ; to show in what the 
heauty consists, and what peculiar difficulty there 
is, which, when conquered, creates the merit. How 
&r any particular poet has or has not succeeded in 
such attempt is not my business nor my purpose to 
Inquire : I have no peculiar notion to defend, no 
poetical heterodoxy to support, nor theory of any 
kind to vindicate or oppose — that which I have 
used is probably the most common measure in our 
language ; and therefore, whatever be its advan- 
tagqp or defects, they arc too well known to require 
from me a description of the one, or an apology 
for the other. 

Ferhaps still more frequentrthan any explanation 
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of the work is an account of the autlior himself, 
the situation in which he is placed, or some cir- 
curnstiinces of peculiar kind in his life, education, 
or employment. How often has youth been pleaded 
for deficiencies or redundancies, for the existence 
of wliich youth may be an excuse, and yet be none 
for their exposure ! Ago too has been pleaded for 
the errors and tiiilinfrs in a work which the oetogc- 
narian had the discernment to perceive, and yet 
had not the fortitude to suppress. Many other cir- 
cumstances arc made aijologic.s for a writer*s in- 
firmities ; his much employment, and many avoca- 
tions, adversity, necessity, and the good of man- 
kind. These, or any of them, however availing in 
themselves, avail not me. I am neither so young 
nor so old, so much engaged by one pursuit, or by 
many, — I am not so urged by want, or so stimu- 
lated by a desire of public benefit, — that I can bor- 
row one njwlogy from the many which I have 
named. How far tlicy prevail with our readers, or 
with our judges, I cannot tell ; and it is unneces- 
sary for rne to inquire into the validity of argu- 
ments which I have not to produce. 

If there be any combination of circumstances 
which may be supposed to affect the mind of a 
reader, and in some degree to influence his judg- 
ment, the junction of youth, beauty, and merit in 
a fcii^lc writer may be allow'cd to do this; and 
yet one of the most forbidding of titles is “ Poems 
by a very young Lady,” and this although beauty 
and merit were largely insinuated. I^adics, it is 
true, have of late little need of any indulgence as 
authors, and names may readily be found which 
rather excite the envy of man than plead for his 
lenity. Our estimation of title also in a writer has 
materially varied from that of our predecessors; 
“ Poems by a Nobleman” w'ouid create a very dif- 
ferent sensation in our n^inds from that which was 
fbrnicriy excited wlicn they were so announced. A 
noble author had then no pretensions to a seat so 
secure on the sacred hill,” that authors not noble, 
and critics not gentle, dared not attack ; and they 
delighted to bike revenge by their contempt and 
derision of the poet, for the pain which their sub- 
mission and respect to the man had cost them. But 
in our times we find that a nobleman writes, not 
merely as well, but better tlian other men ; inso- 
much that readers in general begin to fancy that 
the Muses have relinquished their old partiality for 
rags and a garret, and are become altogether aris- 
tocratical in their choice. A conceit so well sup- 
ported by fact would be readily admitted, did it not 
appear at the same time, that there were in the 
higher ranks of society men, w'ho could write as 
tamely, or as absurdly, as they had ever been uc-* 
cused of doing. We may, therefore, regard the 
works of any noble author as extraordinary pro- 
ductions; but must not found any theory upon 
them ; and, notwithstanding their appearance, 
must look on genius and talent as we are wont to 
do on time and chance, that hapiicn indifferently to 
all mankind. 

But whatever influence any peculiar situation 
of a writer might have, it cannot be a benefit to 
me, who have no such peculiarity. I must rely 
upon the willingness of my readers to be pleased 
with that which warilesigned to give thorn ^a- 


sure, and upon the cordiality which ^naturally* 
springs from a remembrance of our having>befbre 
parted without any feelings of disgust on the one 
side, or of mortification on the other. , | 

With this hope I would conclude^ the jpresertt 
subject ; but I am called upon by duty t>< acknow- 
ledge my obligations, and more especially for two 
of the following Talcs : — the Story of Lady Bar- 
bara, in Bogk XVI, arid that of Ellen, in Boole 
XVI 1 1. The first of these I owe to the kindness 
of a fair friend, who will, I hope, accept the tlianks 
which I very gratefully pay, and pardon me if I 
have not given to her relation the advantages which 
she had so much reason to expect. The other sto;y, 
that of Ellen, could 1 give it in the language of 
him who related it to me, would plea'WT^Mcd'kffect 
my readers. . It is by no means my only debt, 
though the one 1 now more particularly acknow- 
ledge ; for who shall describe all that he gains in 
the social, the unrestrained, and the frequent con- 
versations with a friend, who is at once communi- 
cative and judicious‘s — whose opinions, on all Sub- 
jects of literary kind, arc founded on good taste, 
and exquisite feeling ? It is one €1' the greatest 
“ pleasures of my memory” to recalF in absence 
those conversations ; and if I do not in direct 
terms mention with whom I conversed, it is both 
because I have no permission, and niy readers will 
have no doubt. 

The first intention of the poet must be to please ; 
for, if he means to instruct, he must render the 
instruction which he hopes to convey palatable and 
pleasant. I will not assume the tone of a moralist, 
nor promise that iny relations shall be beneficial to 
ntankind ; but I have endeavoured, not unsuccess- 
fully I trust, that, in whatsoever I have related or 
described, there should be nothing introduced which 
has a tendency to excuse the vices of man, by as- 
sociating with them sentiments that demand our 
rcsfKJcl, and talents that compel our admiration. — 
There is nothing in these pages which has the 
mischievous effect of confounding trutli and error, 
or confusing our ideas of right and wrong. I know 
not which is most injurious to the yirlding minds 
of the young, to render virtue less respectable by 
making its possessors ridiculous, or by describing 
vice with so many fascinating qualities, that it is 
either lost in the assemblage, or pardoned by the 
association. Man’s heart is sufficiently prone to 
make excuse for man’s infirmity ; and needs not 
the aid of poetry, or eloquence, to lake from vice 
its native deformity. A character may be respect- 
able with all its faults, but it must not be made 
respectable by them. It* is grievous when genius 
will condescend to place strong and evil spirits in 
a commanding view, or excite our jJlty and admi-' 
ration for men of talents, degraded by crime, when 
struggling vvith misfortune. It is but too true that 
great and wicked men may be so presented to us, 
as tfkdcmand our applause, when tl^y should ext:Ua 
our abhorrence ; but it ja surely for the interest of 
mankind, sdfldirGction, that wtl should 

ever keep at unapproachable distan?e our respect 
and our reproach. * 

I have one observation mOTe.to offer. It may. 
appear to some that a minister of religion, in tha 
decline of life, should have no leisure fbr such 
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^iiusemcnts as these ; and tor them I have no 
repiy ; — L'at to those who are more indulgent to the 
^«)ropen8ities, the studies, and the habits of man- 
l^nd, I offer t|ome apology when 1 produce these 
not as the occupations of my life, but the 
fruits of niji-l^surc, the employment of that time 
which, if not given to them, had passed in the 
vacuity of ufirecorded idleness ; or had been lost 
in the indulgence of unregistered thcyighls and 
fancies, that melt away in the instant they are 
conceived, and “ leave not a wreck behind'' 


^ OF THE HALL. 

BOOK I. 


THE HALL. 


The Meeting of the Brothers, George and Bichard 
— The Retirciiipnt of the elder to his native Vil- 
lage — Objects and Persons whom he found there 
— ^'Flie Brotlicr described in various Particulars 
— Tlie Invitation and Journey of the younger — 
His Soliloquy and Arrival. 


The Brotlicrs met who many a year had past 
Since their last meeting, and thiit scemM their last; 
They had no parent then or common friend 
Who might their hearts to mutual kindness bend ; 
Who, touching both in their divided state, 

Might generous thoughts and warm desires create ; 
For there arc minds whom we must first excite 
And urge to feeling, ere they can unite ; 

As we may hard and stubborn metals beat 
And blend together, if we duly heat. 


The elder, George, had past his threescore years, 

A busy actor, sway’d by hopes' and fears 
Of powerful kind ; and he had fill’d the parts 
That try our strength and agitate our hearts. 

He married not, and yet he well approved 
The social state ; but then he rashly loved ; 

Gave to a strong delusion all his youfii, 

Led by a vision till alarm’d by truth : 

That vision past, and of that truth posscst. 

His passions wearied and disposed to rest, 

George yet had will and power a place to choose. 
Where Hope might sleep, and terminate her views. 

He chose his native village, and the hill 
He, climb’d a boy^ad its attraction still; 

With that small brook beneath, where he would 
stand. 

And stooping fill the hollow of his hand 
To quejich tli’ impi^tient thirst — then stop awhile 
"To lee the sun upon the waters smile. 

In that sweet weariness, whert; long denied. 

We drink and view the fountain tha(^ supplied 
The sparkling bliss — and feel, if not express, 

^ur perfect ease in that*swect weariness. 

The^ oaks yet flourish’d in that fertile ground, 
^^'^rc still tho church wi^ lofly tower was found; 


And still that Hall, a first, a favourite view. 

But not the elms that form’d its avenue ; 

They tell ere George arrived, or yet had stood. 

For he in reverence held the living wood, 

That widely spreads in earth the deepening root. 

And lifts to heaven the still aspiring shoot ; 

From age to age they fill’d a growing space. 

But hid the mansion they were meant to grace. 

It was an ancient, venerable hull. 

And once surrounded by a mofit and wall; 

A part was added by a squire of taste, 

Who, while unvalued acres ran to waste. 

Made spacious rooms, whence he could look about. 
And mark improvements as they rose without : 

He fill’d the moat, he took the wall away, 
lie thinn’d the park, and bade the view be gay : 

The scene was rich, but he who should behold 
Its worth was poor, and so the whole was sold. 

Just then our merchant from his desk retired. 

And made the purchase that his heart desired ; 

The Hall of Binning, his delight a hoy, 

That gave his fancy in Iier flight employ ; 

Here, from his father’s modest lioinc, he gazed. 

Its grandeur charm’d him, and its heiglit amazed : 
Work of past ages ; and the brick-built place 
Where he resided was in much disgrace ; « 

But never in his fancy’s proudest dream 
Did he the master of that mansion seem : 

Young was he then, and little did lie know 
What years on care and diligence bestow ; 

Now young no more, retired to views well known. 
He finds that object of his awe liis own ; 

The Hall at Binning \ — how he loves the gloom 
I That sun-excluding window gives the room; 

Those broad brown stairs on which he loves to 
tread ; 

Those beams within ; without, that length of lead, 
On which the names of wanton boys appear, 

Who died old men, and left memorials here, 

( Carvings of feet and hands, and knots^nd flowers, 
The fruits of busy minds in idle houfs. 

Here, while our squire the modern part possess’d. 
His partial eye upon the old would rest ; 

That lx3st his comforts gave — this sooth’d his feel- 
ings best. 

Here day by day, withdrawn from busy life. 

No child t’ awake him, to engage no wife, 

When friends were absent, not to books inclined, 
He found a sadness steal upon his mind; 

Sighing, the works of former lords to sec, 

“ I* follow them,” he cried, “ but who will follow 
me ?” 

Some ancient men whom he a boy bad known 
He knew again, their changes were his own ; 
Comparing now he view’d them, and he fi*lt 
That time with him in lenient mood had dealt; 
While some the half-distinguish’d features bore 
That he was doubtful if he saw before, 

And BqjTie in memory lived, whom he must sec no 
more. 


Here George had found, yet scajjGcly hoi^d to find, 
Compe^'mns meet, minds fitted to j^is mind ; 
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Here, late and loth, the worthy rector came, 

From college dinners and a fellow's fame ; 

Yet, here when fix’d, was happy to hchold 
So near a neighbour in r friend so old : 

Hoys on one ibnii they parted, now to meet 
In equal state, their worships on one scat. 

Here were a sister-pair, who seem’d to live 
With more respect than afllucncc can give; 
Although not affluent, they, by nature graced, 

Had sense and virtue, dignity and taste ; 

Their minds by sorrows, by misfortunes tried. 

Were vex’d and heal’d, were pain’d and purified. 

Hither a sage physician came, and plann’d. 

With Books his guides, improvements on his land; 
Nor less to mind than matter would he give 
His noble thoughts, to know how spirits live 
And what is spirit ; him his friends advised 
To think with fear, but caution he despised, 

And hints of fear provoked him till he dared 
Beyond himself^ nor bold assertion spared. 

But fiercely spoke, like tliose who strongly feel, 

** Priests and their cruft, enthusiasts and their zeal.” 

More yet appear’d, of wdiom as wc proceed — 

Ah ! yield not yet to languor — you shall read. 

BuWirc the events that from this meeting rose. 

Be they of pain or pleasure, we disclose. 

It is of custom, doubtless is of use. 

That we our heroes first should introduce. 

Come, then, fair 7’ruth ! and let me clearly see 
The minds I paint, as they arc seen in thcc ; 

To me their merits and their faults impart; 

Give me to say, “ frail being ! such thou art,” 

And closely let me view the naked human heart. 

George loved to think : but as he late began 
To muse on all the grander thoughts of man, 

He took a solemn and a serious view 
Of his religion, and he found it true ; 

Firmly, yct^incekly, he his mind applied 
To this great Subject, and was satisfied. 

He then proceeded, not so much intent. 

But still in earnest, and to church he went . 
Although they found some difference in their creed. 
He and his pastor cordially agreed ; 

Convinced that they who would the truth obtain 
By disputation, find their efforts vain ; 

The church he view’d as liberal minds will view. 
And there he fix’d his principles and pew. 

He saw, he thought he saw, how weakness, pride. 
And habit, draw seceding crowds aside : 

Weakness that loves on trifling points to dwell. 
Pride that at first from Heaven’s own worship fell, 
And habit, going where it went before. 

Or to the meeting or the tavern -door. 


For public blessings firmly to secure, \ 

We must a lessening of the good endureS^ 

The public waters are to none denied. 

All drink the stream, but only few nwisl guide ; | 
There must be reservoirs to hold supply,. 

And channels form’d to send the blcssiftg by ; 

The public good must be a private care. 

None all they would may have, but all a share ; 
So we must freedom ^ith restraint enjoy, 

What crowds possess they will, uncheck’d, destroy 
And hence, that freedom may to all be dealt. 
Guards must be fix’d, and safety must be felt. 

So thought our squire, nor wish’d the guards t^ 
pear ^ 

So strong, that safety might be bought too dear. 
The constitution w'as the ark that IlC — 

Join’d to support with zeal and sanctity. 

Nor would expose it, as th’ accursed son 
His fatlier’s weakness, to be gazed upon. 

I for that freedom make, said he, my prayer. 

That suits with all, like atmospheric air ; 

That is to mortal man by heaven as**’;;!!’!!. 

Who cannot bear a pure and per4lt:t kind : 

The lighter gas, that, taken in the frame, 

The s})iriL heats, and sets the blood in flame. 
Such is the freedom which rhen men approve. 
They know not what a dangerous thing they lov< 

George chose the company of men of sense, 

But could with wit in moder.dc share dispense; 
He wish’d in social case his friends to meet. 
When still he thought the female accent ^weet; 
Well from the ancient, better from the young. 

He loved the iispings of the mother tongue. 

He ate and drank, as much as men who think 
Of life’s best pleasures, ougbt"to eat or drink ; 
Men purely temperate might have taken less, 

But still he loved indulgence, not excess ; 

Nor would alone the grants of fortune taste. 

But shared the wcaltli he judged it crime to wast 
And thus obtain’d the sure reward of care ; 

For none can spend like him who learns to spare 

Time, thought, and trouble made the man appear- 
By nature shrewd — sarcastic and severe ; 

Still he was one whom those who fully knew 
Esteem’d and trusted, one correct and true ; 

All on his word with surety miglit depend. 

Kind as a man, and faithful as a friend : 

But him the many know not, knew not cause 
In their new squire for censure or applause ; 

Ask them, “Who dwell within that lofly wall?” 
And they would say, “ tlic gentleman was tall ; 
Look’d old when follow’d, but alqrt when mot, 
And had some vigour in his movements yet ; 

He stoops, but not as one infirm ; and wears 
Dress that becomes his station and his years.” 
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George loved the cause of freedom, but reproved 
All who with wild and boyish ardour loved ; 
Those who believed they never could be free. 
Except when fighting for their liberty ; 

Who by their very clamour and complaint* 
Invite coercion or enforce restraint : 

He thought^a trust so great, so good a cause. 
Was only to be k^i by guarding laws; ^ ’ 


Such was the man who from life world returnM, 
Nor friend nor foe ; be prized it not, nor spurn’d 
But came and -sat him in his villgge down. 

Safe from its smile, and careless of its frown : 
He, fiiirly looking into life’s account, 

^aw frowns and favours were of like amount ? • 
j And viewing all — his perils, prospects, purse, 

I lie said, “ Content ! ’t is well it is no worse.” 

t 
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.'I^'iirou^h ways more rough had fortune Richard led, 
^rhe worI.i he traversed was the book he read ; 
k^lence clashing notions and opinions strange 
T^odged in hia mind ; all liable to change. 

By natur^g^irous, open, daring, free, 

The vice he hated was hypocrisy : 

Religious notions, in her latter years, 

His mother gave, admonish'd by her fe^ ; 

To Ihese he added, as he chanced to read 
A .pious work or learn a Christian creed : 

|Ie heard the preacher by the higliway side, 

, The church's teacher, and the meeting's guide ; 
..mixing all their matters in his brain, 

Distill'd a something he could ill explain ; 

But still it served him for his daily use. 

And kept his lively passions from abusej 
For he believed, and held in reverence High, 

The truth so dear to man — not all shall die.” 

The minor portions of his creed hung loose, 

For time to ^hapen and a whole produce ; 

This love effected, and a favourite maid. 

With clma^iews, his honest dame repaid ; 

Hers was th^^«Klght correct, the hope sublime, 
She shaped his creed, and did the work of time. 

He spake of freedom as a nation's cause. 

And loved, like George, our liberty and laws ; 

But had more youthful ardour to be free, 

"^d stronger fears for injured liberty : 

•Wlth-hlTn; on various questions tliat arose, 

The monarch's servants were the people's foes ; 
And though he fought with all a Briton's zeal. 

He felt fw France as Freedom's children feel ; 
Went far with her in what she thought reform. 
And hail'd the revolutionary storm ; 

Yet would not here, where there was least to win. 
And most to love, the doubtful work begin ; 

But look'd on change with some religious fear. 

And cried, witli dlial dread, ** Ah ! come not here.*' 

His friends he did not as the thoughtful choose ; 
Long to deliberate was, he judged, to lose : 
Frankly he join'd the free, nor suffer'd pride 
Or doubt to part them, whom tlieir fate allied ; 
Men with such minds at once each other aid, 

** Frankness,” they cry, with frankness is repaid ; 
If honest, why suspect 7 if poor, of what afraid? 
Wealth's timid votaries may with caution move. 
Be it our wisdom to coahde and love.” 

So pleasures came (not purchased first or plann’d). 
But the chance pleasures that the poor command ; 
They came but seldom, they remain'd not long, 
Nor gave him time to questicRi ” are they wrong 7” 
These he enjoy'd, and left to after time 
To jitdge the folly or decide the crime ; 

Sure had he been, he had perhaps been pure 
From this reproach — but Richard was not sure— 
Yet from the sordid vice, the mean, the base, 

Hc^ stood aloof— death frown'd not like disgrace. 

With handsome figure, and with manly air. 

He pleased the sdk, who all to him were fair ; 
,#With filial love he lool^'d on forms decay’d, 
An^admiration's debt to beauty paid ; 

On«Bea or land, wherever Richard went, * 

He felt affection, and he found content ; 


There was in him a strong presiding hope 
In fortune's tempests, and it bore him up : 

But when that mystic vine his mansion graced. 
When numerous branches round his board were 
placed. 

When sighs of apprehensive love were heard, 

Then first the spirit of the hero fear'd ; 

Then he reflected on the father's part. 

And all an husband's sorrow touch'd his heart ; 
Then thought he, Who will their assistance lend 7 
And be the children's guide, the parent's friend 7 
Who shall their guardian, their protector be 7 
I have a brother — Well ! — and so has he.” 

And now they met : a message — kind, 't is true. 
But verbal only — ask'd an interview ; 

And many a mile, perplex'd by doubt and fear. 

Had Richard past, unwilling to appear — 

“ How shall I now my unknown way explore. 

He proud and rich — 1 very proud and poor ? 
Perhaps my friend a dubious speech mistook, 

And George may meet me with a stranger's look ; 
Then to my home when I return again. 

How sliall I bear this business to explain. 

And tell of hopes raised high, and feelings hurt, in 
vain 7 

How stands the case 7 My brother's friend and mine 
Met at an inn, and set them down to dine : * 

When having settled all their own affairs. 

And kindly canvass'd such as were not theirs. 

Just as my friend was going to retire, 

‘ Stay ! — ^you will see the brother of our squire,’ 
Said his companion ; * be his friend, and tell 
The captain that his brother loves him well, 

And when he has no better things in view. 

Will be rejoiced to see him — Now, adieu !* 

Well ! here I am ; and, brother, take you heed, 

I am not come to flatter you and feed ; 

You shall no soother, fawner, hearer find, 

I will not brush your coat, nor smooth your mind; 
I will not hear your tales the whole d:^ long. 

Nor swear you 're right if I believe Jou wrong ; 
Nor be a witness of the facts you state. 

Nor as my own adopt your lovo or hate : 

I will not earn my dinner when I dine. 

By taking all your sentiments for mine ; 

Nor watch the guiding motions of your eye. 

Before I venture question or reply : 

Nor when you speak, affect an awe profound, 
Sinking my voice, as if I fear'd the sound ; 

Nor to your looks obediently attend. 

The poor, the humble, the dependent friend : 

Yet son of that dear mother could I meet — 

But lo ! the mansion — 't is a fine old scat !'* 

The Brothers met, with both too much at heart 
To be observant of each other's part ; 

“ Brother, 1 'm glad,” was all that George could say. 
Then stretch'd his hand, and turn'd his head away ; 
For he in tender tears had no delight. 

But scorn'd the thought, and ridiculed the sight; 
Yet now with pleasure, though with some surprise. 
He felbhis heart o'erflowing at his eyes. 

Richard, meantime, made some attempts to speak. 
Strong in his purpose, in his tril&lmeak ; 
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We cannot nature by our wishes rule, 

Nor at our will her warm emotions cool ; — 

At length affection, like a risen tide, 

Stood still, and then seem'd slowly to subside ; 
Each on the other's looks had power to dwell, 
And Brother Brother greeted passing well. 


BOOK 11. 


THE BROTHERS. | 

Further Account of the Meeting — Of the Men — 
The Mother — The Uncle — The private Tutor — 
The second Husband — Dinner Conversation — 


That long enchantment, that pernicious state !— 
True, I recover'd, but alas ! loo late — 

And here is Richard, poor indeed— but— nay ! 
This is self-torment— foolish thoughts, away !" 

Ease leads to habit, as success to eafto^/' 
i He lives by rule who lives himself to please ; 
For change in trouble, and a man of ^ealtli 
Consults ^8 quiet as he guards his health : 

And habit now on George had sovereign power, 
His actions all had their accustom’d hour : 

At the fix'd time he slept, he walk’d, he read. 

Or sought his grounds, his gruel, and his bed ; 
For every season he with caution dress'd, Jr 
And morn and eve had the appropriate vest ; 

He talk’d of early mists, and night's cold^air. 
And in ong spot was fix'd his worship's chair. 
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School of the Rector and Squire-^The Master. 


At length the Brothers met, no longer tried 
By those strong feelings that in time subside : 

Not fluent yet their language, but the eye 
And action spoke both question and reply ; 

Till the heart rested, and could calmly feel, 

Till the shook compass felt the settling steel ; 

Till playful smiles on graver converse broke. 

And cither speaker less abruptly spoke : 

Still was there ofltimes silence, silence blest. 
Expressive, thoughtful — their emotions' rest ; 
Pauses that came not from a want of thought. 

But want of ease, by wearied passion sought ; 

For souls, when hurried by such powerful force. 
Rest, and retrace the pleasure of the course. 

They differ'd much ; yet might observers trace 
Likeness of features ^th in mind and face ; 

Pride they possess’d, that neither strove to hide. 
But not offensive, not obtrusive pride : 

Unlike had been their life, unlike the fruits. 

Of dilferent tempers, studies, and pursuits ; 

Nay, in such varying scenes the men had moved, 
'T was passflig strange that aught alike they loved : 
But all distinction now was thrown apart, 

While these strong feelings ruled in either heart. 
As various colours in a painted ball. 

While it has rest, are seen distinctly all ; 

Till, whirl'd around by some exterior force. 

They all are blended in the rapid course : 

So in repose, and not by passion sway’d. 

We saw the difference by their habits made ; 

But, tried by strong emotions, they became 
Fill'd with one love, and were in heart the same ; 
Joy to the face its own expression sent. 

And gave a likeness in the looks it lent 


But not a custom yet on Richard's mind 
Had force, or him to certain modes confined ; 

To him no joy such frequent visits paid. 

That habit by its beaten track was made : , 

He was not one who at his ease could^s»{,V 
“ We ’ll live to-morrow as wc livq|i?Jl5)-day 
But he and his were as the ravens fed, 

As the day came it brought the daily bread. 

George, born to fortune, though of moderate kind, 
Was not in hoste his road through life to find : 

I His father early lost, his mother tried JS - 

I To live without him, liked it not, and — sigh'd^ * 

I When, for her widow’d hand, an amorous youth 
applied : . 

' She still was young, and felt that she could share 
A lover’s passion, and an husband’s care ; 

Yet past twelve years before her son was tpld, 

To his surprise,' “your father ^you behold.” 

But he beheld not with his mother’s eye 
The new relation, and would not comply ; 

But all obedience, all connexion spurn’d. 

And fled their home, where he no more return’d. 

His father’s brother was a man whose mind 
Was to his business and his bank confined ; 

His guardian care the captious nephew sought. 
And was received, caress’d, advised, and taught. 

That Irish beggar, whom your mother took. 

Docs you this good, he sends 3 rou to your book ; 
Yet love not books beyond their proper worth, 

But when they fit you for the world, go forth : 
They are like beauties, and may blessings provCi 
When we with caution study them, or love ; 

But when to either we our souls devote. 

We grow unfitted for that world, and dote.” 


All now was sober certainty ; the joy 
That no strong passions swell till they destroy : 
For they, like wine, our pleasures raise so high. 
That they subdue our strength, and then they die. 
George in his brother felt a growing pride. 

He wonder’d who that fertile mind supplied — 

” Where could the wanderer gather on his road 
Knowledge so various 7 how the mind this food 7 
No college train’d him, guideless through His lifi;. 
Without a friend — not so ! he has a wife. 

Ah ! had 1 marrijed, 1 might now have seen . 
My— No ! it never, never could have been : 


George to a school of higher class was sent, 

But he was ever grieving that he went : 

A still, retiring, musing, dreaming boy. 

He relish’d not their sudden bursts of joy ; ^ 
Nor the tumultuous pleasures ol* a rude, * 
A noisy, careless, fearless multitude : ^ 

He had his own delights, as one evho flies 
From every pleasure that a crowd supplies: 
Thrice he return’d, but thefi was weaiy grown« 
And was indulged with studies of his own. ^ 
Still could the rector and his friend relate 
The small adventures of that distant date; 
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And 'Richard listen'd as they spake of time 
Fast in that world of misery and crime. 

.Freed from his school, a priest of gentle kind 
The unde found to guide the nephew's mind ; 
Pleased v^h nis teacher, George so long remain'd, 
The mind was weaken'd by the store it gain'd. 

His guardian uncle, then oft foreign gmund, 

No time to think of his improvements found ; 

Nor had the nephew, now to manliood grown. 
Talents or tastes for trade or commerce shown, 
shunn'd a world of which he little knew, 
No^vof that Jittle did he like the view. 

His mother chbse, nor I the choice upbraid, 

An Irish soldier of a house decay'd, • 

And passing poor, but precious in her eyes 
As she in his ; they both obtain'd a prize. 

To do the captain justice, she might share 
What of htff jointure his affairs could spare : 

Irish* h e wa s in his profusion — true. 

But hewTOsfaish in affection too ; 

And though spent her wealth and made her 

J rrieve, 1 

ways said “ my dear," and " with your leave." j 
Him she survived : she saw his boy possess'd 
Of manly spirit, and then sank to rest 

fKv^githus left, some legal cause required 
That they should meet, but neither this desired : 
George, a recluse, with mind engaged, was one 
Who did no business, with whom none was done ; 
Whoso heart, engross'd by its peculiar care. 

Shared no one's counsel — ^no one his might share. 

Richard, a boy, a lively boy, was told 
Of his half-brother, haughty, stern, and cold ; 

And his boy folly, or his manly pride | 

Made him on measures cool and harsh decide : 

So, when they met, a distant cold salute 
Was of a long-expected day the fruit ; 

The rest by proxies managed, each withdrew, 
Vex'd by the business and the brother too ; 

But now they met when time had calm'd the mind. 
Both wish'd for kindness, and it made them kind : 
George had no wife or child, and was disposed 
To love the man on whom his hope reposed : 
Richard had both ; and those so well beloved. 
Husband and father were to kindness moved ; 

And thus th' affections check'd, subdued, restrain'd. 
Rose in their force, and in their fulness reign'd. 

The bell now bids to dine ; the friendly priest. 
Social and shrewd, the day's delight increased : 
Brief and abrupt their speeches while they dined. 
Nor were their themes of intellectual kind ; 

Nor, dinner past, did they to these advance. 

But left the subjects they discuss'd to chance. 

• * * 

Richard, whose boyhood in the place was spent. 
Profound attentiy;n to tl:e speakers lent 
Who spake of men ; and, as he heard a name, 

' Actors and actions to his memory came : 
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Then, too, the scenes he could distinctly trace. 

Here he had fought, and there had gain'd a race ; 
In that church-walk he had affrighted been. 

In that old tower he had a something seen ; 

What time, dismiss'd from school, he upward cast 
A fearful look, and trembled as he past. 

No private tutor Richard’s parents sought. 

Made keen by hardship, and by trouble taught ; 
They might have sent him (some the counsel gave) 
Seven gloomy winters of the North to brave, 
Where a few pounds would pay for board and bed. 
While the poor frozen boy was taught and fed ; 
When, say he lives, fair, freckled, lank and lean, 
The lad returns shrewd, subtle, close and keen ; 
With all the northern virtues and the rules 
Taught to the thrifty in these thriving schools : 
There had he gone, and borne this trying part. 

But Richard's mother had a mother's heart. 

Now squire and rector were return'd to school. 
And spoke of him who there had sovereign rule : 
He was, it seem'd, a tyrant of the sort 
Who make the cries of tortured boy .^ his sport ; 
One of a race, if not extinguish'd, tamed. 

The flogger now is of the act ashamed ; 

Blit this great mind all mercy's calls withstood, 
This Holofcrnes was a man of blood. ^ 

Students," he said, " like horses on the road. 
Must well be lash'd before they take the load ; 
They may be willing for a time to run, 

But you must whip them ere tlic work be done : 
To tell a boy, that, if he will improve, 

His friends will praise him, and his parents love. 

Is doing nothing — he has not a doubt 

But they will love him, nay, applaud, without : 

Let no fond sire a boy's ambition trust. 

To make him study, let him see he must." 

Such his opinion ; and to prove it true. 

At least sincere, it was his practice too ; 

Pluto they call'd him, and they namtM him well, 
'Twas not an heaven where he was pleased to 
dwell ; 

From him a smile was like the Greenland sun. 
Surprising, nay portentous, when it shone ; 

Or like the lighting, for the sudden flash 
Prepared the children for the tliunder's crash. 

O ! had Narcisso, when she fondly kiss'd 
TTic weeping bov whom she to school dismiss'd, 
Had she beheld him shrinking from the arm 
Uplifted high to do the greater harm, 

Tlien seen her darling stript, and that pure white. 
And — O ! her soul had fainted at the sight ; 

And with those looks tliat love could not withstand, 
She would have cried, ^Barbarian, hold thy hand !" 
In vain ! no grief to this stem soul could speak, 
No iron-tear roll down this Pluto's cheek. 

Thus far they went, half earnest, half in jest. 

Then turn'd to themes of deeper interest ; 

While Richard's mind that for awhile had stray'd, 
Call'd*liome its powers, and due attention paid. 
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BOOK III. 


ra 

BOYS AT SCHOOL. 

The School — Schoolboys — ^The Boy-Tyrant — Sir 
Hector Blanc — Schoolboys in after life how 
changed — how the same — ^The patronized Boy, 
his Life and Death — Reflections-^tory of Harry 
Bland. I 


We name the world a school, for day by day 
We something learn, till we arc call’d away ; ^ 

The school we name a world, — for vice and pain, — 
Fraud and contention, there begin to reign ; 

And much, in fact, this lesser world can show 
Of grief and crime that in the greater grow. 

“ You saw,” said George, “ in that still-hated school 
How the meek suffer, how the haughty rule ; 
There soft, ingenuous, gentle minds endure 
Ills that case, time, and friendship fail to cure ; 
There the best hearts, and those, who shrink ftom 
sin. 

Find some seducing imp to draw them in ; 

Who takes infernal pleasure to impart 
The strongest poison to the purest heart. 

(''all to your mind this scene — Yon boy behold : 
How hot the vengeance of a heart so cold ! 

See how he beats, whom he had just reviled 
And made rebellious — that imploring child : 

How fierce his eye, how merciless his blows. 

And how his anger on his insult grows ; 

You saw this Hector and his patient slave, 

Th' insulting speech, tlic cruel blows he gave. 

Mix’d witli mankind, his interest in his sight, 

We found this Nimrod civil and (Kilitc ; 

There was no triumph in his manner seen. 

He was so Humble you might think him mean : 
Those angry passions slept till he attain’d 
His purposed wealth, and waked when that was 
gain’d ; 

He then resumed the native wrath and pride, 

The more indulged, os longer laid aside; 

Wife, children, servants, all obedience pay. 

The slaves at school no greater slaves than they. 
No more dependent, he resumes the rein, 

And shows the schoolboy turbulence again. 

Were I a poet, I would say he brings 
To recollection some impetuous springs ; 

See ! one that issues from its humble source. 

To gain new powers, and run its noisy course ; 
Frothy and fierce among the rocks it goes. 

And threatens all that ^und it or oppose : 

Till wdder grown, and finding large increase, 
Though bounded still, it moves along in peace ; 
And as its waters to the ocean glide. 

They Ix^ar a busy people on its tide ; 

But there arrived, and from its channel fre^ 

Those swelling waters meet the mighty sea ; 

With tbrcal’ning force the new-form’d billows swell. 
And now affright tlic crowd they bore so W 9 II.” 


Yet,” said the rector, ** all these early sigiid 
Of vice are lost, and vice itself declines ; 

Religion counsels, troubles, sorrows rise, 

I And the vile spirit in the conflict diea 

Sir Hector Blanc, the champion of Acl^ooI, 

Was very blockhead, but was form'd for rule : 
Ticarn he could not ; he said he could not learn. 
But he pre^fess’d it gave him no concern. 

Books were his horror, dinner his delight. 

And his amusement to shake hands and fight ; . 
Argue he could not, but in case of doubt. 

Or disputation, fairly boxed it out : / 

I This was his logic, and his arm so strong, ^ ■' 
His cause prevail’d, and he was never' wrong; 

But so obtuse — you must have seen his look. 
Desponding, angry, puzzled o’er his book. 

Can you not see him on tho morn that proved 
His skill in figures ? Pluto’s self was moved — 

* Come, six times five ?’ th’ impatient teacher cried; 

In vain, the pupil shut his eyes, and sfgh’d. . \ 

‘ Try, six times count your fingers ; howj^;*r *:ds 
Your fingers, idiot !’ — What, of hands ?* 

With parts like these his father felt assured. 

In busy times, a ship might be procured ; 

He too was pleased to bo so early freed. 

He now could fight, and he in time might read. 

So he has fought, and in his country’s cause , 
Has gain’d him glory, and our hearts’ appknnp 
No more the blustering boy a school defies, 

We see the hero from the tyrant rise. 

And in the captain’s worth the student’^ dulncss 
dies.” 

“ Be all allow’d replied the squire, ” I give 
Praise to his actions ; may their glory live I 
Nay, I will hear him in his riper age 
Fight his good ship, and with the foe engage ; 

Nor will I quit him when the cowards fly. 
Although, like them, I dread his energy. 

But still, my friend, that ancient spirit reigns : 

His powers support the credit of his brains, 
Insisting ever that he must be right. 

And for his reasons still prepared to fight 
Let him a judge of England’s prowess be. 

And all her floating terrors on the sea ; 

But this contents not, this is not denied. 

He claims a right on all things to decide — 

A kind of patent-wisdom, and he cries, 

* ’T is so !’ and bold the hero that denies. 

Thus the boy-spirit still the bosom rules. 

And tlie world’s maxims were at first the school’s.’* 

“ No doubt,” said Jacques, ” there are in minds 
tlie seeds 

Of good and ill, the virtues and tlic weeds ; 

But is it not of study the intent 

This growth of evil nature to prevent 7 , 

To check the progress of each idle shoot 
That might retard the ripening of the.fruU ?’* 

“ Our purpose certain ! and wo much effect. 

We something cure, and sfimething we correct; 
Sat do your utmost, when the man you see, 

You find him what you saw tlie boy would be, 
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' H'lGijruised a little ; but wc still behold 
What pleased and what oiTcnded us of old. 

Y ears from the mind no native stain remove,* 

Hut lay the varnish of the world above. 

Still, when he can, he loves to step aside 
And be the b^, without a check or guide ; 

] II the old war^dbrings he with pleasure strays, 
And rcassumes tlie bliss of earlier days. 

• 

] feft at school the boy with pensive look. 

Whom some great patron order'd to his book. 

Who from his mother's cot reluctant came, 

' And gave my lord, for this compassion, fame; 
Who, told of all his patron's merit, sigh'd, 

] know not why, in sorrow or in pride ; 

And would, with vex'd and troubled spirit, cry, 

‘ I am not happy ; let your envy die.’ ^ 

Him left I with you; who, perhaps, can tell 
] f fortune bless 'd him, or what late befell : 

] yet remember how the idlers ran 
'J’o sec the carriage of the godlike man, 

^W hen pride restrain'd me ,* yet 1 thought the deed 
— and how did it succeed ?” 

Jacques answer'd not till he had backward cast 
His view, and dwelt upon the evil past; 

'J'hcn, as he sigh'd, he smiled ; — from folly rise 
Puch smiles, and misery will create such sighs. 
And Richard now from his abstraction broke, 

1 .istening attentive as the rector spoke. 

This noble lord was one disposed to try 
And we^h the worth of each new luxury ; 

Now, at a certain time, in pleasant mood. 

He tried the luxury of doing good ; 

Por tJiis he cJiose a widow’s handsome boy, 

Whom he would first improve, and then employ. 
'I’he boy was gentle, modest, civil, kind. 

Hut not for bustling through tlic world design'd ; 
Reserved in manner, with a little gloom. 

Apt to retire, but never to assume ; 

Possess'd of pride that he could not subdue, 
AltJiough he kept his origin in view. 

Him sent iny lord to school, and this became 
A theme for praise, and gave his lordship fame ; 
Hut when the boy was told how great his debt. 

He proudly ask'd, ‘is it contracted yet V 

With care he studied, and witli some success ; 

His patience great, but his acquirements less : 

Yet when he heard that Charles would not excel, 
Ilis lordship answer'd, with a smile, ‘ 't is well; 

I et him proceed, and do tlie best he can, 

I want no pedant, but a useful man.' 

The speech was beard, and praise was amply dealt, 
ITis lordsliip felt it, and he said he felt — 

* [t is delightful,' he observed, ‘ to raise 

And foster merit, — it is more than praise.’ I 

Piye years at 6ch(k)l th' industrious boy had past, 

‘ And what,’ was whisper’d, ‘ will be done at last?’ [ 
My lord wks troubled, for he did not mean j 

To have his bounty watch’d and overseen ; | 

'’Bounty that sleeps when men applaud no more. 
The generous act th jt waked their praise before ^ 
I’l/e deed was pleasant while the praise was new, 
But none the progress would witli wonder view : 


It was a debt contracted ; ho who pays 
A debt is just, but must not look for praise : 

The deed that once had fume must still proceed, 
Tliough fame no more proclaims ‘how great tJie 
deed !’ ® 

The boy is taken from his mother’s side. 

And he who took him must be now his guide. 

But this, alas ! instead of bringing fame, 

A tax, a trouble, to my lord became. 

‘The boy is dull, you say,— why then by trade, 

By law, by physic, nothing can be made ; 

If a small living — mine are both too large. 

And then the college is a cursed charge : 

The sea is open ; should he there display 
Signs of dislike, he cannot run away.* 

Now Charles, who acted no heroic part. 

And felt no seaman’s glory warm his heart. 
Refused the offer. — Anger touch’d my lord 

‘ He docs not like it — Good, upon my word 

If I at college place him, he will need 
Supplies for ever, and will not succeed ; — 
Doubtless in me 't is duty to provide 
Not for his comfort only, but his pride— 

Let him to sea !' — He heard the words again, 

With promise join'd — with threat'ning ; all in vain : 
Charles had his own pursuits ; for aid to these 
He had been thankful, and had tried to pleas^ 

But urged again, as meekly as a saint. 

He humbly begg’d to stay at home, and paint. 

* Yes, pay some dauber, that this stubborn fool 
May grind his colours, and may boast his school.’ 

As both persisted, ‘Choose, good sir, your way,’ 
The peer exclaim'd, ‘ I have no more to say. 

I seek your good, but I have no command 
Upon your will, nor your desire withstand.' 

Resolved and firm, yet dreading to offend, 

[Charles pleaded gevius with his noble friend : 
‘Genius !' he cried, ‘ the name that triflers give 
To their strong wishes without pains to live ; 
[Genius! tlie plea of all who feel desii% 

Ot fame, yet grudge the labours that acquire : 

But say 't is true ; how poor, how late the gain. 
And certain ruin if the hope be vain !' 

Then to the world appeal'd rny lord, and cried, 

‘ Whatever happens, I am justified.’ 

Nay, it was trouble to his soul to find 
There was such hardness in the human mind : 
lie wash'd his hands before the world, and swore 
That he ‘such minds would patronize no more.’ 

Now Charles his bread by daily labours sought, 
And this his solace, ‘ so Corregio wrought.* 

Alas, poor youth ! however great his name. 

And humble thine, thy fortune was the same : 
Charles drew and painted, and some praise obtain'd 
For care and pains ; but little more was gain'd : 
Fame was his hope, and he contempt display’d 
For approbation, when *t was coolly paid ; 

His daily tasks he call'd a waste of mind. 

Vex’d at his fate, and angry with mankind : 

‘ Thus have the blind to merit ever done. 

And Qenius mourn'd for each neglected son.* 

Charles murmur’d thus, and angry and alone 
Half breatlmd the curse, and half suppress’d the 
groan; 
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Thun still more sullen jfrew, and still more proud, 
Fame so refused he to liimsclf allow'd, 

Crowds in contempt he held, and all to him was 
crowd. 

If aught on earth, the youth his mother loved. 
And, at her dcatii, to distant scenes removed. 

Years past away, and where he lived, and how. 
Was then unknown — indeed we know not now ; 
But once at twilight walking up and down, 

In a poor alley of the mighty town. 

Where, in her narrow courts and garrets, hide 
The grieving sons of genius, want, and pride, 

1 met him musing : sadness I could trace. 

And conquer'd hope's meek anguish, in his face. 
See him I must : but 1 with case address'd, 

And neither pity nor surprise express'd ; 

1 strove both grief and pleasure to restrain. 

But yet I saw that I was giving pain. 

He said, with quick'ning pace, as loth to hold 
A longer converse, that * the day was cold. 

That he was well, that I had scarcely light 
To aid my steps,' and bade me then good night ! 

I saw him next where he Jiad lately come, 

A silent pauper in a crowded room ; 

I heard his name, but he conceal'd his fcicc. 

To Kfs sad mind his misery was disgrace : 

In vain I strove to combat his disdain 

Of my compassion * Sir, I pray refrain 

For 1 had loll my friends and stepp'd aside, 
Because I fear'd his unrelenting pride. 

He then was sitting on a workhouse.bcd, 

And on the naked boards reclined his head, 

Around were children with incessant cry. 

And near was one, like him, about to die ; 

A broken chair's deal bottom held the store 
That he required — he soon would need no more ; 
A yellow tea-pot, standing at his side. 

From its half spout the cold black tea supplied. 

Hither, it seeih'd, the fainting man was brought. 
Found without food, — it was no longer sought : 

For his employers knew not whom they paid. 

Nor where to seek him whom they wish'd to aid : 
Here brought, some kind attendant he address'd. 
And sought some trifles which he yet possess'd ; 
Then named a lightlcss closet, in a room 
Hired at small rate, a garret's deepest gloom. 

They sought the region, and they brought him all 
That he his own, his proper wealth could call : 

A better coat, less pieced ; some linen neat. 

Not whole ; and papers many a valued slieet ; 
Designs and drawings ; these, at his desire. 

Were placed before him at the chamber Are, 

And while th* admiring people stood to gaze, 

He, one by one, committed to tlie blaze. 

Smiling in spleen ; but one he held a while, 

And gave it to the flames, and could not smile. 

The sickening man — for such appear’d the fact— 
Just in his need, would not a debt control; 

But left his poor apartment for the bed , 

That earth might yield him, or some way-side shed; 
Here he was found, and to this place convey’d, 
Where ho might rest, and his last debt be paid : 


/ 

Fame was his wish, but he so far from famei 
That no one knew his kindred, or his name. 

Or by what means he lived, or from what place he 
came. • 

Poor Charles ! unnoticed by thy tit^ friend, 

Thy days had calmly past, in pe^iro thine end : 

Led by thy patron’s vanity astray. 

Thy own misled thee in thy trackless way, 

Urging thee on by ho|K38 absurd and vain. 

Where never peace or comfort smiled again ! 

Once more I saw him, when his spirits fail’d. 

And my desire to aid him then prevjiil'd ; 

He show’d a softer feeling in his eye, * 

And watch'd rny looks, and own’d 4,he sympathy ; 
'T was novy the calm of wearied pride ; so long 
As he had strength was his resentment strong, 

But in such place, with strangers all around, 

And they such strangers, to have something found 
Allied to his own heart, an early frien^, 

One, only one, who would on him attend, . 

To give and take a look ! at this hisJy|j^iigy'tfSSd ; 

One link, however slender, of the ^fiun 

That held him w'herc he could not long remain ; 

The one sole interest ! — No, he could not now 
Retain his anger ; Nature know not how ; 

And so there came a softness to his mind, 

And he forgave the usage of mankind. 

His cold long fingers now were press'd to mine, 

And his taint smile of kinder thoughts gave sign ; 

I His lips moved often as he tried to lend 
His wordstheir sound, and softly whisper'd,* friend!* 
Not without comfort in the thought express’d 
I By that calm look with which he sank to rest.’* 


“ The man,” said George, ** you sec, tlirough life 
retain'd 

The boy’s defects : his virtues too remain’d. 

But where are now those minds so light and gay, 
So forced on study, so intent on play. 

Swept by the world’s rude blasts, from hope’s dear 
views away ? 

Some grieved for long neglect in earlier times. 
Some sad from frailties, some lamenting crimes ; 
Thinking, with sorrow, on the season lent 
For noble purpose, and in trifling spent ; 

And now, at last, when they in earnest view 
The nothing done — what work they find to do? 
Where is that virtue that the generous boy 
Felt, and resolved that nothing should destroy ? 

He who with noble indignation flow’d 
When vice had triumph ? who his tear bestow’d 
On injured merit 7 he who would possess « 
Power, but to aid the children of distress ! 

Who has such joy in generous actions shown. 

And so sincere, they might be call'd his own ; 
Knight, hero, patriot, martyr ! ^ whose toi^ue, 
And potent arm, a nation's welrare hung ; 

He who to public misery brought rclieC 
And soothed the anguish of domestic grief! 

Where now his virtue’s fervour, spirit, zeal 7 
Who felt so warmly, has he* ceased to feel ? 

The boy's emotions of that noble kind, % 

Ah ! sure th’ experienced man has not resign’d : 
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are these feelings varied 7 has the knight, 
Virtue's own champion, now refused to fight 7 
Is the deliverer turriM th’ oppressor now ? 

Has the reformer dropt the dangerous vow ? 

Or has the patriot's bosom lost its heat. 

And forced h^, shivering, to a snug retreat 7 
Is such the grKjvous lapse of human pride 7 
Is such the victory of the youth untried 7 
Here will I pause, and then review the shame 
Of Harry Bland, to hear h!s parent's ifamc ; 

That mild, that modest boy, whom well we knew, 
In him long time the secret sorrow grew ; 

He wept alone ; then to his friend confess'd 
The grievous fears that his pure mind oppress'd; 
And thus, when terror o'er his shame obtain'd 
A painful conquest, he his case explain'd : 

And first his favourite question’d — * Willie, tell. 

Ho all the wicked people go to hell ?' * 

Willie with caution answer’d, ‘Yes, they do, 

Or else repent ; but what is this to you 7’ 

^O ! yes, dear friend :' he then his talc began — 
his father was a wicked man, 

Nor naa7b|B:^tcd of his naughty life ; 

The wife he nSd indeed was not a wife. 

Not as my mother was ; the servants all 
Call her a name — 1 'll whisjier what they call. 

She saw me weep, and ask'd, in high disdain, 

If tears could bring rny mother back agiiin? 

This I could bear, but not when she pretends 
Such fond regard, and what I speak commends ; 
Talks of my learning, fawning wretch ! and tries 
To make me love her, — love ! when 1 despise. 
Indeed i had it in my heart to say 
Words of reproach, before I came away ; 

And then my father's look is not the same. 

He puts his anger on to hide his ^hame.' 

With all these feelings delicate and nice. 

This dread of infamy, this scorn of vice. 

He left the school, accepting, though with pride, 
His father's aid — but there would not reside ; 

He married then a lovely maid, approved 
Of every heart as worthy to be loved ; 

Mild as the morn in summer, firm as truth, 

And graced with wisdom in the bloom of youth. 

How is it, men, when they in judgment sit, 

On the same fault, now censure, now acquit 7 
Is it not thus, that here we view the sin. 

And there the powerful cause that drew us in ? 

'T is not that men are to the evil blind, 

But that a different object fills tlie mind. 

In judging others we can sec too well 
Their grievous fall, but not* how grieved they fi:ll; 
Judging ourselves, we to our minds recall, 
Not4iow we felli but how we grieved to fall 
Or could this man, so vex'd in early time, 

By this strong feeling for his father's crime. 

Who to the parent's sin was barely just, 
And^ix'd with filial fear the man's disgust; 
Could he, without some strong delusion, quit 
The pth ^f duty, and to shame submit ? 

Cast off the virtue he so highly prized, 

V * And be the very crqpture he despised V 

A^lcnant's wife, half forward, half afraid, • 
Features, it seem'd, of powerful cast display'd, 
20* 2E 


That bore down faith and duty ; common fame 
Speaks of a contract that augments tlie shame. 

There goes he, not unseen, so strong the will. 

And blind the wish, that bear him to the mill ; 
There he degraded sits, and strives to please 
The miller's children, laughing at his knees ; 

And little Dorcas, now familiar grown, 

Talks of her rich papa, and of her own. 

He WOOS the mother's now precarious smile 
By costly gifts, that tempers reconcile ; 

While the rough husband, yielding to the pay 
That buys his absence, growling stalks away. 

'T is said th' offending man will sometimes sigh. 
And say, * My God, in what a dream am 1 7 
I will aw'ake but, as the day proceeds, 

The weaken'd mind the day's indulgence needs ; 
Hating himself at every step he takes, 

His mind approves the virtue he forsakes, 

And yet forsakes her. O ! how sharp the pain, 
Our vice, ourselves, our habits to disdain ; 

To go where never yet in peace wo went, 

To feel our hearts can bleed, yet not relent ; 

To sigh, yet not recede ; to grieve, yet not repent !'' 


BOOK IV. 


ADVENTURES OF RICHARD. 

Meeting of the Brothers in the Morning — Picliirps 
Music, Books — The Autumnal Walk — The Farm 
— The Flock — Effect of Retirement upon the 
Mind — Dinner — Richard’s Adventure at Scar— 
George inquires into the Education of his Bro- 
thcr — Richard’s Account of his Occupations in 
I his early Life; hU Pursuits, Associations, Par- 
tialities, Affections and Feelings — His Love of 
Freedom — The Society he chose — The Friencl- 
sliips he engaged in — and the I^bils he con- 
tracted. • 


Eight days had past ; the Brothers now could meet 
With case, and take the customary scat. 

“These,” said the host, for he perceived where 
stray'd 

His brother's eye, and what he now survey’d ; 

“ These are the costly trifles that wc buy, 

Urged by the strong demands of vanity, 

The thirst and hunger of a mind diseased. 

That must with purchased flattery be appeased ; 
But yet, 't is true, the things that you behold 
Serve to amuse us as wc 're getting old : 

These pictures, as I heard our artiste say. 

Arc genuine all, and 1 believe they may ; 

They cost the genuine sums, and I should grieve 
If^ being willing, I could not believe. 

And there is music ; when the ladies come. 

With their keen looks they scrutinize the room 
To see what pleases, and I must expect 
To y*eld them pleasure, or to find neglect : 

For, as attractions from our person fly, 

Our jiurses, Richard, must the want supply ; 
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Yet would it vex me could the triflers know 
That tliey can shut out comfort or bestow. 

But sec tills room : here, Rich<*ird, you will find 
Books for ail palates, food for every mind ; 

This readers term the ever-new delight, 

And so it is, if minds have appetite : 

Mine once was craving ; great my joy, indeed, 
Had 1 possess'd such fo^ when 1 could feed ; 
When at the call of every new-born wish 
I could have keenly relish'd every dish — 

Now, Richard, now, 1 stalk around and look 
Upon the dress and title of a book, 

Try half a page, and then can taste no more. 

But the dull volume to its place restore ; 

Begin a second slowly to peruse. 

Then cast it by, and look about for news ; 

The news itself grows dull in long debates, — 

1 skip, and see what the conclusion states ; 

And many a speech, with zeal and study made 
Cold and resisting spirits to persuade, 

Is lost on mine ; alone, we cease to feel 
What crowds admire, and wonder at their zeal. 

But how the day ? No fairer will it be 7 
Walk you ? Alas ! *t is requisite for me — 

Nay, let me not prescribe — my friends and guests 
are free.” 

It was a fair and mild autumnal sky. 

And earth's ripe treasures met th' admiring eye, 

As a rich beauty, when her bloom is lost. 

Appears with more magnificence and cost : 

The wet and heavy grass, where feet had stray’d. 
Not yet erect, the wanderer's way betray'd : 
Showers of the night had swcll'd the deep'ning rill. 
The morning breeze had urged the quick’ning mill ; 
Assembled rooks had wing'd their sea-ward flight. 
By the same passage to return at night. 

While proudly o'er them hung the steady kite. 
Then turn'd him back and left the noisy throng. 
Nor deign'd to know tJicm as he sail'd along. 

Long yellow h,£^vcs, from osiers, strew'd around. 
Choked the small stream, and hush'd tl^e feeble 
sound ; 

While the dead foliage dropt from loftier trees 
Our squire beheld not with his wonted ease. 

But to his own reflections made reply. 

And said aloud, ** Yes ! doubtless we must die.” 

** We must,” said Richard, ** and we would not live 
To feel what dotage and decay will give ; 

But we yet taste whatever we behold. 

The morn is lovely, though the air is cold : 

There is delicious quiet in this scene. 

At once so rich, so varied, so serene ; 

Sounds to delight us,— each discordant tone 
Thus mingled please, that fail to please alone ; 
This hollow wind, this rustling of the brook, 

The farm-yard noise, the woodman at yon oak — 
See, the axe falls ! — now listen to the stroke ! 

That gun itself^ that murders all this peace. 

Adds to the charm, because it soon must cease.” 

^ No doubt,” said George, “ the country h^s its 
charms ! 

My farm beheld I the model for all farms ! 


Look at the land— you find not tliere a weed, 

Wc grub the mots, and suffer none to seed. 

To land like this no botanist will come. 

To seek the precious ware he hides at home ; 
Pressing the leaves and flowers with effort nice, 

As if they came from herbs in Paradise ; 

I^t them their favourites with my^ghbours see, 
They have no— what ? no habitat with me. 

Now sec my. flock, and hear its glory ; — none 
Have that vast body and that slender bone ; 

They arc the village boast, the dealer's theme, 
Fleece of such staple ! flesh in such esteem 1” 

“Brother,” said Richard, “ do I hear aright? 

Does the iand truly give so much delight 7” 

“ So says%y bailiff : sometimes I liave tried 
To catch the joy, but nature has denied ; 

It will not be — the mind has had a store 
Laid up for life, and will admit no more ; 

Worn out in trials, and about to die. 

In vain to these we for amusement fly ' 

Wc farm, we garden, we our poor emplQjj^^^Jp'" 
And much command, though little jjfg^joy ; 

Or, if ambitious, wc employ our pen. 

We plant a desert, or we drain a fen : 

And — here, behold my me^al ! — this will show 
What men may merit when they notliing know.” 

“Yet reason here,” said Richard, “joins with 
pride : — ” 

“ I did not ask th* alliance,” George replied-— 

I grant it true, such trifle may induce 
A dull, proud man, to wake and be of use i 
And there are purer pleasures, that a mind 
Calm and uninjured may in villas find ; 

But where th’ affections have been deeply tried. 
With other food that mind must be supplied : 

'T is not in trees or medals to impart 
The powerful medicine for an aching heart ; 

The agitation dies, but there is still 
The backward spirit, the resisting will. 

Man takes his body to a country-seat. 

But minds, dear Richard, have their own retreat ; 
Oft when the feet are pacing o’er tlic green, 

The mind is gone where never grass was seen. 
And never thinks of hill, or vale, or plain. 

Till want of rest creates a sense of pain. 

That calls that wandering mind, and brings it 
home again. 

No more of farms : but here I boast of minds 
That make a friend the richer when he finds ; 
These shalt thou see ; — but, Richard, be it known. 
Who thinks to see must in his turn be shown 
But now farewell ! to tlice will 1 resign 
Woods, walks, and valleys ! take th^m till we dine.” 


The Brothers dined, and with that plenteous fiiie 
That seldom fails to dissipate our -.care, t 
At least the lighter kind ; and oft prevails 
When reason, duty, nay, when kindness fails. 
Yet food and wine, and all tliat mClrtals bless, 
Lead them to think of peril and distress ; 

Cold, hunger, danger, solitude, and pain, ' 

That men in life’s achenturous'ways sustain. 
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“Thou hast sail’d far, dear brother,” said the 
squire — 

Permit me of those unknown lands t’ inquire, 
Lands never till’d, where thou hast wondering been, 
And all the marvels thou liast heard and seen : 

Do tell me ^icthing of the miseries felt 
In climes wiwe travellers freeze, and where they 
melt ; 

And be not nice, — we know ’t is not in men, 

Who travel far, to hold a steady pen :* 

Some will, ’t is true, a bolder freedom take. 

And keep our wonder always wide awake ; 

We know of those whose dangers far exceed 
Our frail belief, that trembles as we read ; 

Such as in deserts burn, and thirst, and die, 

Save a last g^sp that they recover by ; 

Then, too, their hazard from a tyrant’s arms, 

A tiger’s fury, or a lady’s charms ; • 

Beside th’ accumulated evils borne 
From the bold outset to the safe return. 

These men abuse ; but thou hast fair pretence 
* To modest dealing, and to mild good sense ; 

hear thy struggles and escapes 
In the far’^er^ds of crocodiles and apes : 

Say, hast thou, Bruce-lixc, Knelt upon the bed 
Where the young Nile uplifts his branchy bead? 
Or been partaker of th’ unhallow’d feast. 

Where beast-like man devours his fellow beast. 
And churn’d the bleeding life; while each great 
dame 

And sovereign beauty bade adieu to shame ? 

Or did the storm, that thy wreck’d pinnace bore. 
Impel thee gasping on some unknown shore ; 
Wherd, when tliy beard and nails were savage 
grown. 

Some swarthy princess took thee for her own. 
Some dangcr-dreading Yarico, who, kind, 

Sent thee away, ahd, prudent, staid behind ? 

Come — I am ready wonders to receive, 

Prone to assent, and willing to believe.” 

Richard replied : “ It must be known to you, 

That tales improbable may yet be true ; 

And yet it is a ibolish thing to tell 
A tale that shall be judged improbable ; 

While some impossibilities appear 
So like the truth, that we assenting hear : 

Yet, with your leave, I venture to relate 
A chance-affair, and fact alone will state ; 

Though, I confess, it may suspicion breed, 

■ And you may cry, * imp*'obable, indeed V 


When first I tried the sea, I took a trip, 
But^duty nonq. in a relation’s ship ; 

Thus, unengagid, I felt my spirits light. 

Kept care at dishince, and put fear to flight ; 
Oft this same spirit in my friends prevail’d. 
Buoyant in dangers, rising^ when assail’d ; 
Wh^, as the grie at evening died away. 

And die it will with the retiring day. 
Impatient then^and sick of very ease, 

We loudly whistled for the slumbering breeze. 
• 

Qne eve it came ; and, fhintic in my joy, 

1 Vose and danced, *aB idle as a boy ; 


The cabin-lights were down, that we might learn 
A trilling something from the ship astern ; 

The stiffening gale bore up the growing wave. 

And wilder motion to niy madness gave : 

Oft have 1 since, when thoughtful and at rest. 
Believed some maddening power my mind pos* 
scBs’d ; 

For, in an instant, as the stern sank low, 

(How moved I knew not — What can madness' 
know ?) 

Chance that direction to my motion gave. 

And plunged me headlong in the roaring wave : 
Swift flew the parting ship, — the fainter light 
Withdrew, — or horror took them from my sight 

All was confused above, beneath, around ; 

All sounds of terror ; no distinguish’d sound 
Could reach me, now on sweeping surges tost. 

And then between the rising billows lost ; 

An undefined sensation stopp’d my breath ; 
Disorder’d views and threat’ning signs of death 
Met in one moment, and a terror gave — 

I cannot paint it — to the moving grave. 

My thoughts were all distressing, hurried, mix’d. 
On all things fixing, not a moment fix’d : 

Vague thoughts of instant danger brought their 
pain, 

New hopes of safety banish’d them again ; 

Then the swoln billow all these hopes destiay’d. 
And left me sinking in the mighty void : 

Weaker I grew, and grew the more dismay’d, 

Of aid all hopeless, yet in search of aid ; 
Struggling awhile upon the wave to keep. 

Then, languid, sinking in the yawning deep : 

So tost, so lost, so sinking in despair, 

1 pray’d in heart an undirected prayer. 

And then once more 1 gave my eyes to view 
The ship now lost, and bade the light adieu ! 

From my chill’d frame th’ enfeebled spirit fled. 
Rose the tall billows round my deep’ning bed, 

Cold seized my heart, thought ceased, and I was 
dead. 

Brother, I have not, — man has not'Ac power 
To paint the horrors of that life-long hour ; 

Hour ! — but of time I knew not — when I found 
Hope, youth, life, love, and ail tliey promised, 
drown’d ; 

When all so indistinct, so undefined. 

So dark and dreadful, overcame the mind ; 

When such confusion ld the spirit dwelt, 

That, feeling much, it knew not what it felt 

Can 1, m V brother — ought I to forget 
That night of terror ? No ! it threatens yet 
§hall I days, months — nay, years, indeed, neglect. 
Who then could feel what moments must effect 
Were aught effected ? who, in that wild storm. 
Found there was nothing I could well perform ; 
For what to us are moments, what are hours, 

If lost our judgment, and confused our powers T 

Oft in the times when passion strives to reign, 
When duty feebly holds the slacken'd chain. 
When reason slumbers, then remembrance draws 
Thid’viewof death, and folly makes a pauses 
The view o’ercomes the vice, the ^ar the ftenzy 
awes. 
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I know there wants not this to make it true, 

Whut danger bids be done, in salety do; 

Yet such escapes may make our purpose sure. 
Who slights such warning may be too secure.** 

“ But the escape I” — Whate’er they judged might 
save 

Their sinking friend they cast upon the wave ; 
Something of these my heaven-directed arm 
Unconscious seized, and held as by a charm : 

The crew astern beheld me as I swam. 

And I arn saved — O ! let me say I am.’* 

“ Brother,’* said George, “ I have neglected long 
To think of all thy perils : — it was wrong ; 

But do forgive me ; tor 1 could not be 
Than of myself more negligent of thee. 

Now tell me, Richard, from the boyish years 
Of thy young mind, that now so rich appears. 
How was it stored ? ’t was told me, thou wert wild, 
A truant urchin, — a neglected child. 

1 heard of this escape, and sat supine 
Amid the danger that exceeded thine ; 

Thou couldst but die — the waves could but unfold 
Thy warm gay heart, and make that bosom cold — 

While I but no ! Proceed, and give me truth ; 

llow past the years of tliy unguided youth ? 

Thy f;?tjicr left thee to the care of one 
Who could not teach, could ill support a son ; 

Yet time and trouble feeble minds have stay’d, 
And fit for long-ncglcctcd duties made : 

1 sec thee struggling in the world, as late 
Within the waves, and with an equal fate. 

By Heaven preserved — but tell me, whence and how 
Thy gleaning came ? — a dexterous gleaner thou 1” 

•* Left by that father, who was known to few, 

And to that mother, who has not her due 
Of honest fame,” said Richard, “ our retreat 
Was a small cottage, for our station meet. 

On Barford Downs : that mother, fond and poor, 
There taught some truths, and bade me seek for 
more, * 

Such as our village-school and books a few 
Supplied ; but such 1 cared not to pursue ; 

I sought tlic town, and to the ocean gave 
My mind and thoughts, as restless as the wave : 
Where crowds assembled, I was sure to run. 

Hear what was said, and mused on what was done ; 
Attentive listening in the moving scene. 

And often wondering what the men could mean. 

When ships at sea made signals of their need, 

I watch’d on shore the sailors, and their speed : 
Mix’d in their act, nor rested till I knew 
Why they were call’d, and what they were to do. 

Wliatever business in the port was done, 

1, without call, was with the busy one ; 

Not daring question, but with open ear 
And greedy spirit, ever bent to hear. 

To me the wives of seamen loved to tell 
What storms endanger’d men esteem’d so weH ; 
What wond’rous things in foreign parts they saw. 
Lands without bounds, and people without law. 


No .ships were wreck’d upon that fatal beach, 

But 1 could give the luckless tale of each ; 

Eager I look’d, till I beheld a face 
Of one disposed to paint their dismal case ; 

Who gave the sad survivors’ doleful talfe. 

From the first brushing of the mighty gale 
Until they struck ; and, suffering ii^eir fate, 

I long’d the more they should its hCorrors state ; 
While some, tlie fond of pity, would enjoy 
The earnest Wrows of (he feeling boy. 

I sought the men return’d from regions cold. 

The frozen straits, where icy mountains roll’d ; 
Some I could win to tell me serious tales 
Of boats uplifted by enormous whales. 

Or, when harpoon’d, how swiftly through the sea 
The wounded monsters with the cordage flee ; 

Yet some ui^easy thoughts assail’d me then. 

The monsters warr’d not with, nor wounded men 
The smaller fry we take, with scales and fins. 

Who gasp and die — this adds not to our sins ; 

But so much blood ! warm life, and frames so large. 
To strike, to murder — seem’d an heavy chargcj^^' 

They told of days, where many gocs^^Sone — 

Such days as ours ; and how a larger sun. 

Red, but not flaming, roll’d, w'ith motion slow. 

On the world’s edge, and never dropt below. 

There were fond girls, who took me to their side 
To tell the story how their lovers died ; 

They praised my tender heart, and bade me prove 
Both kind and constant when I came to love. 

In fact, I lived for many an idle year 
In fond pursuit of agitations dear ; 

For ever seeking, ever pleased to find, 

The food I loved, 1 thought not of its kind : 

It gave affliction while it brought delight, 

And joy and anguish could at ohcc excite. 

One gusty day, now stormy and now still, 

I stood apart upon the western hill, 

I And saw a race at sea : a gun was heard. 

And two contending boats in sail appear’d ; 

I Equal awhile ; then one was left behind, 

I And for a moment had her chance resign’d. 

When, in a moment, up a sail they drew — 

I Not used before — their rivals to pursue. 

I Strong was the gale ! in hurry now there came 
I Men from the town, their thoughts, their fears the 
same; 

And women too ! affrighted maids and wives, 

All deeply feeling for their sailors’ lives. 

Tlic strife continued ; in a glass we saw 
The desperate efforts, afld we stood in awe, 

When the last boat shot suddenly before, 

Then fill’d, and sank — and could h^'^seen no mbre ! 

Then were those piercing shrieks, that frantic flighty 
All hurried ! all in tumult and affright ! 

A gathering crowd from different streets drew pear 
All ask, all answer — none attend, none hear ! 

One boat is safe ; and sec ! she baqjis her sail 
To save the sinking — ^Will her care avail ? 

O ! how impatient on the sands.we tread, 

And the winds roaring, and tlie women led, 
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As up and down they pace with iraiitic air, 
And scorn a comforter, and will despair ; 
They know not who in either boat is gone, 
But think the father, husband, lover, one. 


h^pai 

To join the crow, yet cannot rest at home : 
With what strong interest looks she at the waves. 
Meeting and clashing o’er the seamen’^ graves : 
’T is a poor girl betroth'd — a few hours more, 
'^d he will lie a corpse upon the shore. 


Strange, that a boy could love these scenes, and cry 
In very pity — but that boy was I. 

With pain my mother would my tales receive, 
And say, * my Richard, do not learn to grieve.* 


One wretched hour had past before we knew 
Whom they had saved ! Alas ! they were but two. 
An orphan'd lad and widow'd man — no more 1 
And they unnoticed stood upon the shore, 
m^i^ scarce k friend to greet them — widows view'd 
and boy, and then their cries renew’d : — 
*T was long*fti^,5re the signs of wo gave place 
To joy again ; grief sat on every face. 

Sure of my mother's kindness, and the joy 
She felt in meeting her rebellious boy, 

I at rny pleasure our new scat forsook. 

And, undirected, these excursions took ; 

I often rambled to the noisy quay, 

’Strange sounds to hear, and business strange to me : 
Seamen and carmen, and I know not who, 

A lewd, kmphibious, rude, contentious crew^ 
Confused as bees appear about their hive, 

Yet all alert to keep their work alive. 


Here, unobserved as. weed upon the wave. 

My whole attention to the scene I gave ; 

1 saw their tasks, their toil, their care, their skill, 
Led by their own and by a master-will ; 

And though contending, toiling, tugging on. 

The purposed business of the day was done. 

The ojien shops of craftsmen caught my eye. 

And there rny questions met the kind reply ; 
Men, when alone, will teach ; but in a crowd, 
The child is silent, or the man is proud ; 

But, by tlicmsclves, there is attention paid 
To a mild boy, so forward, yet afraid. 


His boy, his Joe, he said, from duty ran. 

Took to the sea, and grew a fearless man : 

‘ On yonder knoll — the sheep w'crc in the fold— 
His spirit past me, shivering-llke and cold I 
I felt a fluttering, but I knew not how, 

And heard him utter, like a whisper, * now 1* 

Soon came a letter from a friend — to tell 
That he had fallen, and tlie time he fell.' 

Even to the smugglers’ hut the rocks between, 

I have, adventurous in niy wandering, been : 

Poor, pious Martha sciwed the lawless tribe, 

And could their merits and their faults describe ; 
Adding her thoughts ; * I talk, my child, to you, 
Who little think of what such wretches do.' 

I loved to walk where none had walk'd before. 
About the rock that ran along the shore ; 

Or ftir beyond the sight of men to stray. 

And take my pleasure when I lost my way ; 

For then 'twas mine to trace the liilly heath. 

And all the mossy moor that lies beneath : 

Here had I favourite stations, where I stood 
And heard the murmurs of the ocean flood, 

Witli not a sound beside, except w'hcn flew 
Aloft the lapwing, or the gray curlew, 

Who with wild notes my fancied {>owcr defied. 
And mock'd the dreams of solitary pride, m 

I loved to stop at every creek and bay 
Made by the river in its winding way, 

And call to memory — not by marks they bare. 

But by the thoughts that were created there. 

Pleasant it was to view the sea-gulls strive 
Against the storm, or in the ocean dive, 

With eager scream, or when they dropping gave 
Tlieir closing wings to sail upon the wave : 

Then as the winds and waters raged around, 

And breaking billows mix'd their deafening sound, 
They on the rolling deep securely hui^. 

And calmly rode the restless waves avnong. 

Nor pleased it less around me to behold. 

Far up the beach, the yesty sea-foam roll'd ; 

Or from the shore upborne, to see on high, 

Its frothy flakes in wild confusion fly : 

While the salt spray that clashing billows form. 
Gave to the taste a feeling of the storm. 


I made me interest at the inn’s fire-side. 

Amid the scenes to bolder boys denied ; 

For I had patrons there, and I was one, 

Tiicy judged, who noticed nothing that was done. 
‘ A quiet lad !’ would my protector say : 

* To h!hn, nowf4^s is better than his play : 

Boys arc as men > some active, shrewd, and keen, 
They look about if aught is to be seen ; 

And some, like Richard here, have not a mind 
That takes a notice — but the lad is kind.' 

• • • 

J loved in summer on the heath to walk, 

And seek the shepherd — shepherds love to talk : 
His superstition was of ranker kind, 

TCnft he with tales of wonder stored my mind ; 
Woftders that he in piany a lonely eve 
Had seen, himself, and therefore must believe. * 


Thus, with the favourite views, for many an hour 
Have I indulged the dreams of princely power ; 
When the mind, wearied by excursions bold, 

The fancy jaded, and the bosom cold, 

Or when these wants, that will on kings intrude, 
Or evcning-fcars, broke in on solitude ; 

When I no more my fancy could employ, 

I left in haste what I could not enjoy, 

And was my gentle mother’s welcome boy. 

But now thy vifklk, — this soft autumnal gloom 
Bids no delay — at night I will resume 
My subject, showing, not how I improved 
In VKf strange school, but what the things I loved ; 
I My first-born friendships, ties by forms uncheck’d, 

I And all that boys acquire whom men neglect” 
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BOOK V. 


RUTH. 

Richard resumes his Narrative — Visits a Family 
in a Seaport — Man and his Wife — ^'I’hcir 
Dwelling — Books, Number and Kind — The 
Friendship contracted — Employment there — 
Hannah, the Wife, her Manner ; open Mirth and 
latent Grief—She gives the Story of Ruth, her 
Daughter — Of Thomas, a Sailor — Their Afiec- 
tion — A Press-gang — Reflections — Ruth dis- 
turbed in Mind — A Teacher sent to comfort her 
— His Fondness — Her reception of him — Her 
Supplication — Is refused — Slie deliberates — Is 
decided. 


Richard would wait till George the tale should ask, 
Nor waited long — He then resumed the task. 

“ South in the port, and eastward in tlie street, 
Rose a small dwelling, my beloved retreat. 

Where lived a pair, then old ; the sons liad fled 
The home they fill’d : a part of them were dead ; 
Married a part ; while sonic at sea remain’d, 
And^silillricss in the seaman’s mansion reign’d ; 
Lord of some [jetty craft, by night and day. 

Tile man hud fish’d each futhom of the bay. 

My friend the matron woo’d me, quickly won, 

To fill the station of an absent son ; 

(Him whom at school 1 knew, and Peter known, 

1 took his home and mother for my own :) 

I read, and doubly was I paid to hear 
Events that fell upon no listless ear : 

She grieved to say her parents could neglect 
Her education ! — ’t was a sore defect ; 

She, who had ever such a vast deliglit 
To learn, and now could neither read nor write : 
But hear sh^ eould, and from our stores 1 took. 
Librarian meet ! at her desire, our book. 

Full twenty volumes — I would not exceed 
The modest truth — were there for me to read ; 
These a long shelf contain’d, and lliey were found 
Books truly speaking, volumes fairly bound ; 

The rest, — for some of other kinds remain’d. 

And these a board beneath the shelf contaiii’d,-^ 
Had their deficiencies in part ; they lack’d 
One side or both, or were no longer back’d ; 

But now became degraded from their pkice, 

And were but pamphlets of a bulkier race. 

Yet had we pamphlets, an inviting store, 

From sixpence downwards — nay, a part were more 
Learning abundance, and the various kinds 
For relaxation — food for different minds ; 

A piece of Wingate — thanks for all we have— 
What wc of figures needed, fully gave ; 

Culpepper, new in numbers, cost but thrice 
The ancient volume's unassuming price. 

But told what planet o’er each herb had power. 
And how to take it in the lucky hour. • 

History w’o had — wars, treasons, treaties, crimes, 
From Julius Cssar to the present times ; 


Questions and answers, teaching what to ask 
And what reply, — a kind, laborious task ; 

A seholar’s book it was, who, giving, swore 
It held tlie whole lie wish’d to know, knd more. 


And we had poets, hymns and 6oi]|^s divine ; 

The most wc read not, but allow'd them fine. 

Our tracts ‘were many on the boldest themes — 
We had our metaphysics, spirits, dreams, 

Visions and warnings, and portentous sights ^ 
Seen, though but dimly, in the doleful nights, 

I When the good wife her wintry vigil keeps. 

And thinks alone of him at sea, and weeps. 


Add to all tliese our works in single sheets. 

That our Qassandras sing about the streets : 

These, as I read, the grave good man would say, 

* Nay, Hannah I’ and she answer’d * What is Nay I 
What is there, pray, so hurtful in a song? 

It is our fancy only makes it wrong ; *■ . 

Ilis purer mind no evil tiioughts alarm), 

And innocence protects him like a charm.' 

Then would the matron, when the song had past. 
And her laugh over, ask an hymn at last; 

To the coarse jest slic would attention) lend. 

And to the pious psalm in reverence bend : 

She gave her every power and all her mind 
As chance directed, or as taste inclined. 


More of our learning I will now omit. 

We had our Cyclopaidias of Wit, 

And all our works, rare fate \ were to our gt^nius fit. 

When I had read, and we were weary grown 
Of other minds, jthe dame disclosed her own ; 

And long have I in pleasing terror stay'd 
To bear of boys trepann'd, and girls betray'd ; 
Ashamed so long to stay, and yet to go afraid. 


I could perceive, though Hannah bore full well 
The ills of life, that few with her would dwell, 

But pass away, like shadows o'er the plain 
From flying clouds, and leave it fair again ; 

Still every evil, be it great or small, 

Would one past sorrow to tlic mind recall, 

The grand disease of life, to which she turns, 

And common cares and lighter suffering spurns. 

‘ O ! these arc nothing,— they will never heed 
Such idle contests who have fought indeed, 

And have the wounds unclosed.' — 1 understood 
My hint to speak, and my design pursued. 

Curious the secret of that heart to find, 

To mirth, to song, to laughter loud inclined, 

And yet to bear and feel a weightpf lyrief b^]iind : 

; How docs she thus her little sui^fffinc throw* 
Always before her ? — I should ikc to know. 

My friend perceived, and would no longer hide 
The bosom's sorrow — Could sl;e not confide 
In one who wept, unhurt— in o: lecwho felt, untried 7 

* Dear child, I show you sins and sufferiifgs strange. 
But you, like Adam, must for knowledge change , 
That blissful ignorance : rentember, then, 

What now you feel should be a check on men^ • 
l^r then your passions no debate allow, 

And therefore lay up resolution now. 
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’T is not enough, that when you can persuade 
A maid to love, you know there 's promise made; 
*T is not enough that you design to keep 
That promise^ made, nor leave your lass to weep : 
But you must* guard yourself against the sin, 
And think it simh to draw the party in ; 

*^ay, the more ^ak^and easy to be won. 

The viler you who have the mischief done. 

1 ^ 

I am not angry, love ; but men should (now 
cannot always pa}' the debt they owe 
Ineir plighted honour ; they may cause the ill 
' They cannot lessen, though they feel a will ; 

For had truth with love, but love in youth 
ntJwB wrong, 'that cannot be repair*d by truth. 


Kuth--*-! may tell, too oft had she been told*— 
Was tall and fair, and comely to behold ; 
Gentle and simple, in her native place 
Not one compared with her in form or face ; 


^hc was not jnerry, but she gave our hearth 
nittorful spirit that was more than mirth. 


There was a sailor boy, and people said 
He was, as man, a likeness of the maid ; 

But not in this — for he was ever glad, 

While Ruth was apprehensive, mild, and sad ; 

A quiet spirit hers, and peace would seek 
In meditation : tender, mild, and meek ! 

Her loved the lad most truly ; and, in truth, 

* She h)ok an early liking to the youth : 

To her alone were his attentions paid. 

And they became the bachelor and maid. 

He wishM to marry, but so prudent we 
And worldly wise, we said it could not be : 

They took the counsel, — may be fiiey approved, — 
But still they grieved and waited, hoped and loved. 


Now, my young friend, when of such state I speak 
As one of danger, you will be to seek ; 

You know not, Richard, where the danger lies 
In loving hearts, kind words, and speaking eyes; 
For lovers speak their wishes with their looks 
As plainly, love, as you can read your books. 
Then, too, the meetings and the partings, all 
The playful quarrels in which lovers fall. 

Serve to one end — each lover is a child. 

Quick to resent and to be reconciled ; 

And then their peace brings kindness that remains. 
And so the lover from the quarrel gains ; 

When he has fault that she reproves, his fear 


And grief assure her she was too severe. 

And that brings kh^dnoss — yvhen ho bears an ill. 
Or disappointmenji and is calm and still. 

She ftt4s hiiH^^ obedient to her will. 

And that bringSiJkindncss — and what kindness 
brings I 

I cannot tell you tWthese were trying things. 
They were as chillren, and they fell at length ; 
The {rial, doubtld)^, is beyond their strength 
Whom grgee supports not ; and will grace support 
The too confiding, who their danger court ? 
ojfiben they would marry, — but were now too late, — 
AI^ could their fault fti sport or malice state ; 

And though the day was fix'd, and now drew oq, 

1 could perceive my daughter's peace was gone ; 




She could not bear'thc bold and laughing eye 
That gazed on her — reproach she could not fly ; 
Her grief she would not show, her shame could 
not deny. 

For some with many virtues come to shame. 

And some that lose them all preserve their name. 

Fix'd was the day ; but ere that day appear’d, 

A frightful rumour through the place was heard ; 
War, who had slept awhile, awaked once more. 
And gangs came pressing till they swept the shore: 
Our youth was seized and quickly sent away. 

Nor would the wretches for his marriage stay. 

But bore him off, in barbarous triumph bore, 

And left us all our miseries to deplore : 

Tlicrc were wives, maids, and mothers on tho beach, 
And some sad story appertain'd to each ; 

Most sad to Ruth — to neither could she go ! 

But sad apart, and suffer'd matchless wo ! 

On tlic vile ship they turn'd their earnest view. 
Not one last look allow'd, — not one adieu ! 

They saw tlic men on deck, but none distinctly 
knew. 

And there she staid, regardless of each eye, 

With but one hope, a fervent hope to die : 

Nor cared she now for kindness — all beheld 
Her, who invited none, and none repcll'd ; 

For there are griefs, my child, that sufferers hide. 
And there arc griefs that men display with mide ; 
But there are other griefs that, so we feci, ^ 

We care not to display them nor conceal : 

Such were our sorrows on that fatal day, 

More than our lives the spoilers tore away ; 

Nor did we heed their insult — some distress 
No form or manner can make more or less, 

And this is of that kind — this misery of a press ! 
They say such things must be — perhaps they must ; 
But, sure, they need not fright us and disgust : 
They need not soulless crews of rufiians send 
At once tho ties of humble love to rend : 

A single day had Thomas stay'd on shore 
He might have wedded, and we ask'd no more ; 
And that stern man, who forced the lad away. 
Might have attended, and have graoeft the day ; 
Ilis pride and honour might have been at rest. 

It is no stain to make a couple blest ! 

Blest ! — ^no, alas ! it was to ease the heart 
Of one sore pang, and tlien to weep and part ! 

But this he would not. — English seamen fight 
For England's gain and glory — it is right : 

But will that public spirit be so strong. 

Fill'd, as it must be, with tlieir private wrong ? 
Forbid it, honour ! one in all the fleet 
Should hide in war, or from the foe retreat ; 

But is it just, that he who so defends 
His country's cause, should hide him from her 
friends ? 

Sure, if they must upon our children seize. 

They might prevent such injuries as these ; 

Might hours — nay, days — in many a case allow. 
And soften all the griefs we suffer now. 

Some laws, some orders might in part redress 
The licensed insults of a British press, 

That keeps the honest and the brave in awe. 
Whore might is right, and violence is law. 

Bo not alarm’d, my child ; there 's none regard 
What you and I conceive so cruel-hard : 
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There is compassion, 1 believe ; but still 
One wants the power to help, and one the will. 

And so from war to war the wrongs remain. 

While Reason pleads, and Misery sighs in vain. 

Thus my poor Ruth was wretched and undone, 

Nor had an husband for her only son. 

Nor had he father ;-hope she did awhile. 

And would not weep, although she could not smile ; 
Till news was brought us that the youth was slain, 
And then, 1 think, she never smiled again ; 

Or if she did, it was but to express 
A feeling far, indeed, from happiness ! 

Something that her ^wilder'd mind conceived : 
When she inform'd us that she never grieved. 

But was right merry, then her head was wild. 

And grief had gain'd possession of my child : 

Yet, though bewilder'd for a time, and prone 
To ramble much and speak aloud, alone ; 

Yet did she all that duty ever ask'd 
And more, her will self-govcrn'd and untask'd : 
With meekness, bearing all reproach, all joy 
To her was lost ; she wept upon her boy. 

Wish'd for his death, in fear that he might live 
New sorrow to a burthen'd heart to give. 

There was a teacher, where my husband went — 
Sen^s he told the people — what he meant 
You cannot understand, but — he was sent : 

This man from meeting came, and strove to win 
Her mind to peace by drawing off the sin. 

Or what it was, that, working in her breast, 

Robb'd it of comfort, confidence, and rest : 

He came and reason'd, and she seem'd to feel 
The pains he took — her griefs began to heal ; 

She ever answer'd kindly when he spoke. 

And always thank'd him for the pains he took ; 

So, after three long years, and all the while 
Wrapt up in grief, she blest us with a smile, 

And spoke in comfort ; but she mix'd no more 
With younger persons, as she did before. 

Still Ruth was pretty ; in her person neat ; 

So thought itl^ teacher, when they chanced to meet : 
He was a weaver by his worldly trade, 

But powerful work in the assemblies made ; 

People came leagues to town to hear him sift 
The holy text, — he had the grace and gift ; 
Widows and maidens flock'd to hear his voice ; 

Of either kind he might have had his choice i — 
But he had chosen — we had seen how shy 
The girl was getting, my good man And 1 ; 

That when the weaver came, she kept with us. 
Where he his points and doctrines might discuss ; 
But in our bit of garden, or the room | 

We coll our parlour, there he must not come. * i 
She loved him not, and tliough she could attend 
To his discourses, as her guide and firiend. 

Yet tsi these she gave a listless ear. 

As if^ aJli^^e would no longer hear; 

This take for woman’s art, and leried, 

*2pQusM^^y heart, I must not be denied 
Feartesswm^e, and I had hope to see 
My firl cmlS^ut this was not to be. 

< I 

My husband, thinking of his worldly store, | 
And not, frail man, enduring to be poor. 


Seeing his friend would for his child proi^ide 
And hers, he grieved to have the man denied, 

For Ruth, when press'd, rejected him, and grew 
To her old sorrow, as if that were new. ^ 

* Who shall support her ?' said her ^ther, ^ow 
Can I, infirm and weak as I am noW ? 

And here a loving fool,' ^this^kve her pain, ' 

Severe, indeed, but she would not complain ; 

Nor would consent, although the weaver grew , 
More fond, and would the frighten'd girl pursue. 

O ! much she begg’d him to forbear, to stand 
Her soul's kind friend, and not to ask her han^ 
She could not love him.—* Love me !' he replied^ 

“ * The love you mean is love unsanctified. 

An earthly, wicked, sensual, sinful kind, 

A creature-love, the passion of thb blind.’ 

*** He did«not court her, he would have her know. 
For that poor love that will on beauty grow ; 

No ! he would take her as the prophet took 
One of the harlots in the holy book ; 

And then he look'd so ugly and severe ! • 

And yet so fond — she could not hide her feg,^^ 

“ * This fondness grew her torment ; she would fly. 
In woman's terror, if he came but nigh ; 

Nor could I wonder he should odious prove, 

So like a ghost that left a grave for love. 

But still her father lent his cruel aid 

To the man's hope, and she was more a^ -iid : 

He said, no more she should his table s' . .re. 

But be the parish or the teacher's care. 

* Three days I give you : see that all be i;ight 
On Monday-morning — this is Thursday-ni^ht— 
Fulfil my wishes, girl ! or else forsake my sight !* 

I see her now ; «and she that was so meek. 

It was a chance that she had power to speak, 

Now spoke in earnest — Father ! 1 obey. 

And will remember the appointed day !' 

Then came the man : she talk’d with him apart. 
And, 1 believe, laid open oil her heart ; 

But all in vain — she said to me, in tears, 

* Mother ! that man is not what he appears ; 

He talks of heaven, and let him, if he will. 

But he has earthly purpose to fulfil ; 

Upon my knees 1 begg'd him to resign 
The hand he asks — he said, it shall te mine : 
What ! did the holy men of Scripture deign 
To hear a woman when she said ' refrain V 

Of whom tliey chose they took them wives, anc 
these 

Made it their study and theirVvish to please ; 

The women then were faithfuMnd afraid. 

As Sarah Abraham, they thcir|Oj^«^beyiV^ 

And so she styled him ; ’t is inUjfter days 
Of foolish love that we our women praise, 

Fall on the knee, and raise the/suppliant hand. 
And court the fiivour that we flight command.* 

O ! my dear mother, when this man has power. 
How will he treat me — first may beasts devour 1 
Or death in every form that I cdlild prove, 

Except this selfish being's hateful love.’ 

* I gently blamed her, for I knew how bard 
It is to force, affection and regard. 
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Ah ! my aear lad, I talk to you as one 
Who knew the misery of an heart undone ; 

You know it not; but, dearest boy, when man, 

Do i^*an ill because you find you can : 

Whm is the triumph 7 when such things men seek 
Tliey only drive^ wickedness the weak. 

Weak was poor Ruth, and this good man so hard, 
That to her weakness he had no regard » 

^ But we had two days* peace ; he came, and then 
Jjly daughter whiBper*d, ‘Would there were no 
* men! 

None to admire or scorn us, none to vex 
A simple, trusting, fond, believing sex ; 

> 'Who truly love the worth that men profess, 
AiidHihink too kindly for their happiness.* 

Poor Ruth ! few heroines in the tragic page 
Felt more than thee in thy contracted stage ; 

Fair, fond, and virtuous, they our pity move, 
Iippcird by (^uty, agonised by love ; 

But no Mandane, who in dread has knelt 
On ttie bare boards, has greater terrors felt. 

Nor been by warring passions more subdued 
Than thou, by this man's grovelling wish pursued ; 
Doom*d to a parent*^ judgment, all unjust, 

Doom*d the dhance mercy of the world to trust. 

Or to wed grossness and conceal disgust 

If Ruth was frail, she had a mind too nice 
•To wed with that which she beheld as vice ; I 

To take a reptile, who, beneath a show I 

Of peevigh zeal, let carnal wishes grow ; I 

Proud and yet mean, forbidding and yet full | 
Of eager appetites, devout and dull, i 

Waiting a le&^l right that he might seize 
His own, and his inmatient spirit base ; 

Who would at once his pride and love indulge. 

His temper humour, and his spite divulge. 


This the poor victim saw — a second time. 

Sighing, she said, ‘ Shall I commit the crime. 

And now untempted 7 Can the form or rite 
Make me a wife in my Creator*s sight 7 
Can I the words without a moaning say 7 
Can I pronounce love, honour, or obey 7 
And if I cannot, shall I dare to wed,- 
And go an harlot to a loathed bed ! 

Never, dear mother ! my poor boy and I 
Will at the mercy of a parish lie ; 

Reproved fer wants that vices would remove. 
Reproach'd for vice that I could never love. 

Mix'd with a crew long wedded to disgrace, 

' A vulgar, forward, r'fiualizing race, — 

And an a I d oom'd ffi beg a dwelling in that place 7* 

Such was her reab< ning : many times she weigh'd 
The evils all, and } ms of each afiraid ; 

She loath'd the con mon board, the vulgar seat, 
Where shame, and ' /ant, and vice, and sorrow meet. 
Where frailty findb allies, where guilt insures re- 
treat • 


^/'tpeace again is fled : the teacher comes, 
An4^ew importance, Lau^tier air assumes. 


No hapless victim of a tyrant's love 
More keenly felt, or more resisting strove 
Against her fate ; she look'd on every side. 

But there were none to help her, none to guide • 
And he, the man who should have taught tike soul. 
Wish'd but the body in his base control. 

She left her infant on the Sunday mom, 

A creature doom'd to shame ! in sorrow born ; 

I A thing that languish'd, nor arrived at age 
When the man's thpughts with sin and pain en- 
gage— 

She came not home to share our humble meal, 

Her father thinking what his child would feel 
From his hard sentence — still she came not home 
The night grew dark, and yet she was not come ; 
The east-wind roar'd, the sea return'd the sound. 
And the rain fell as if the world were drown'd : 
There were no lights without, anil my good man. 
To kindness frighten'd, with a groan began 
To talk of Ruth, and pray ; and then he took 
The Bible down, and read the holy book ; 

For he had learning : and when that was done, 

We sat in silence — whither could we run 7 
We said, and then rush'd frighten'd from the door. 
For we could bear our own conceit no more : 

We call’d on neighbours — there she had not been : 
We met some wanderers — ours they had not jeen ; 
We hurried o'er the beach, both north and south. 
Then join'd, and wander'd to our haven's mouth : 
Where rush'd the falling waters wildly out, 

I scarcely heard the good man's fearful shout. 
Who saw a something on the billow ride. 

And — Heaven have mercy on our sins ! he cried. 
It is my child ! — ^and to the present hour 
So he believes — and spirits have the power. 

And she was gone ! the waters wide and deep 
Roll'd o'er her body as she lay asleep. 

She heard no more the angry waves and wind. 

She heard no more the threat'ning of mankind ; 
Wrapt in dark weeds, the refuse of thi storm. 

To the hard rock was borne her comely form ! 

But O ! what storm was in that mind 7 what strife, 
That could compel her to lay down her life 7 
For she was seen within the sea to wade, 

By one at distance, when she first had pray'd; 
Then to a rock within the hither shoal 
Soflly and with a fearful step she stole ; 

Then, when she gain'd it, on the top she stood 
A moment still — and dropt into the flood ! 

The man cried loudly, but he cried in vain, — 

Shp heard not then — she never heard again ! 

Sho had — pray, Heav'n! — she had that world in 
sight, 

Where frailty mercy finds, and wrong has right ; 
But, sure, in this her portion such has been. 

Well had it still remain'd a world unseen !' 

Thus far the dame : the passions will dispense 
To such a wild and rapid eloquence — 

Will tp the weakest mind their strength impart. 
And give the tongue the language of the heart.” 
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BOOK VI. 


ADVENTURES OF RICHARD CONCLUDED. 

Richard relates his Illness and Retirement— A 
Village Priest and his two Daughters — His pecu- 
liar Studies — His Simplicity of Character — Arri- 
val of a third Daughter — Her Zeal in his Con- 
version — Their Friendship — How terminated — 
An happy Day — Its Commencement and Pro- 
gress — A Journey along the Coast — Arrival as a 
Guest — Company — A Lover’s Jealousy — it in- 
creases— dies away — An Evening Walk — Sus- 
pense — ^Apprehension — Resolution — Certainty. 

This then, dear Richard, was the way you took 
To gain instruction — thine a curious book, 
Containing much of both the false and true ; 

But thou hast read it, and with profit too. 

Come, then, my Brother, now thy talc complete — 

I know thy first embarking in the fleet. 

Thy entrance in tlie army, and thy gain 
Of plenteous laurels in the wars in Spain, 

And what then follow'd ; but I wish to know 
Whtf:; thou that heart hadst courage to bestow. 
When to declare it gain'd, and when to stand 
Before the priest, and give the plighted hand ; 

So shall I boldness from thy frankness gain 
To paint the frenzy that possess’d my brain ; 

For rather there than in my heart 1 found 
Was my disease ; a poison, not a wound, 

A madness, Richard — but, I pray thee, tell 
Whom hast thou loved so dearly and so well ?'* 

The younger man his gentle host obey'd. 

For some respect, though not required, was paid. 
Perhaps with all that independent prido 
Their different states would to the memory 
Yet was hi% manner unconstrain'd and free. 

And nothing*in it like servility. 

Then he began : — “ When first I reach'd the land, 
I was so ill that death appear'd at hand ; 

And though the fever left me, yet 1 grew 
So weak 't was judged that life would leave me too. 
I sought a village-priest, my mother's friend. 

And I believed with him my days would end : 

The man was kind, intelligent, and mild. 

Careless and shrewd, yet simple as the child ; 

For of the wisdom of the world his share 
And mine were equal — neither had to spare ; 

Elso — with his daughters, beautiful and poor—* 
He would have kept a sailor from his door : 

Two then were present, who adorn'd his home. 
But ever speaking of a third to come ; 

Cheerful they were, not too reserved or free, 

I loved them both, and never wished them three. 

The vicar's self, still further to describe. 

Was of a simple, but a studious tribe ; 

He frorn the world was distant, not retired, f 
Nor of it much possess'd, nor much desired : 

Grave in his purpose, cheerful in his eye, 

And with a look of frank benignity. , 


He lost his wife when the^ together past 
Years of calm love that triumph'd to the last. 

He much of nature, not of man had seen ; 

Yet his remarks were often shrewd and kete ; 
Taught not by books t' approve or to condei^ 

He gain'd but little that he knewirom them ; ^ 

He read with reverence and respdet the few. 

Whence he his rules and consolations drew ; 

But men ?nd beasts, and all that lived and moved. 
Were books to him ; he studied them and loved. 

He knew the plants in mountain, wood, or mead^ 
He knew the worms that on the foliage feed ; 

Knew the small tribes that 'scape the careless eye, 
The plant's disease that breeds the embryo-fly ; 

And the small creatures who on fjark or bou^,^^ 
Enjoy their changes, changed we know not how ; 

But now til' imperfect being scarcely moves. 

And now takes wing and seeks the sky it loves. 

He had no system, and forbore to read 
The learned labours of th' immortal $wcde ; 

But smiled to hear the creatures he had kno^ 

So long, were now in class and order shown," 

Genus and species — * is it meet,' said he, * 

* This creature's name should one so sounding be ? 

'T is but a fly, though firsUbom of the spring — 
Bombilius majus, dost thou call the thing 7 
Majus, indeed ! and yet, in fact, 't is true. 

We all are majors, all arc minors loo, 

Except the first and last, — th' immensely distant 
two. • 

And here again, — what call the learned this 7 
Both Ilippobosca and Hirundinis 7 ** 

Methinks the creature should be proud to find 
That he employs the talents of mankind ; 

And that his sovereign master shrewdly looks. 
Counts all his parts, and puts them in his books. 
Well ! go thy way, for I do feel it shame 
To stay a being with so proud a name." 

Such were his daughters, such my quiet friend, 

And pleasant was it thus my days to spend ; 

And when Matilda at her home 1 saw. 

Whom I beheld with anxiousness and awe. 

The ease and quiet that 1 found before 
At once departed, and return'd no more. 

No more their music soothed mi. as they play'd. 

But soon her words a strong impression made : 

The sweet enthusiast, as 1 deem'd her, took 
My mind, and fix'd it to her speech and look ; 

My soul, dear girl ! she made her constant care. 

But never whisper'd to my heart * beware !' 

In love no dangers rise till we are in the snare. 

Her father sometimeGrqucstioih of my creed. 

And seem'd to think it might ^ endm ent Q^d ; 

But great the difference when flie fllOir/lflbll 
To the same errors her attentich paid ; 

Her sole design that I should tnink aright. 

And iny conversion her supreme delight : 

Pure was her mind, and simpll^er intent, , 

Good all she sought, and kindijjpss all she mean£ 
Next to religion friendship was our theme. 

Related souls and their refined cMecm : 

We talk'd of scenes where this is real found, ^ 
And love subsists without a dart or wound ; 

But there intruded thoughts not all serene, ' , 
And wishes not so calm would intervene." 
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** Saw ikA her fatlier ?** 

” Yes ; but saw no more 
Than he had seen without a fear before : 

He^had subeisted by the church and plough, 

A/^d saw no cause for apprehension now. 

We, too, could live : he thought not passion wrong, 
But only wonder'd we delay'd so long. 

More had he wonder'd had he known esteem 

all wc mention'd, friendship was our theme. — 
Laugh, if you please, I must my tale pursue — 
This sacred friendship thus in secret grew 
An intellectual love, most tender, chaste, and true : 
Unstain'd, we said, nor knew wc how it chanced 
To gain some earthly soil as it advanced ; 

But vet my friend, and she alone, could prove 
iijN [nuch it differ'd from romantic love — 

But this and more I pass — No doubt, ^t length, 

We could perceive the weakness of our strength. 

0 ! days remember'd well ! remember'd all ! 

The bittcr-stveet, the honey and the gall ; 

Those gardpn rambles in the silent night. 

Those trees so shady, and that moon so bright ; 
Thstt thickset alley by the arbour closed, 

That woodbine scat where wc at last reposed ; 

And then the hopes that came and then were gone, 
Quick as the clouds beneath the moon past on : 
Now, in this instant, shall my love be shown, 

1 said — O I no, the happy time is flown ! 

You smile ; remember, I was weak and low. 

And fear’d the passion as I felt it grow : 

Will she, I said, to one so poor attend. 

Without a prospect, and without a friend? 

1 dareef not ask her — till a rival came, 
j^But hid the secret, slow-consuming flame. 

* 1 once had seen him ; then familjar, free. 

More than became* a common guest to be ; 

And sure, I said, he has a look of prido 
And inward joy — a lover satisfied. 

Can you not. Brother, on adventures past 
A thought, as on a lively prospect, cast ? 

On days of dear remembrance ! days that seem, 
When past — nay, even when present, like a dream — 
These white and blessed days, that soilly shine 
On few, nor oft on them — have they been thine ?” 

George answer’d, “Yes! dear Riciiard, through 
the years 

Long past, a day so white and mark'd appears ; 

As in the storm that pours destruction round. 

Is here and there a ship in safety found ; 

So in the storms of life some days appear 
’ More bicst and bright for the preceding fear; 
These times of plrasure that in life arise. 

Like. fepJauii' deserts, that delight, surprise. 

And to our wearied senses give the more, 

For all the waste behind us and before ; 

And thou, dear Richard, hast then had thy share 
Of those enchanting times that baffle care ?'* 

• » • 

“ Yes, I have felt ;his lifc-refreshing gale 
That beaft us onward when our spirits fail ; 

That gives thos® spirits vigour and delight — 
'Ywould describe it, eould 1 do it right 

Sfleh days'havc been — a day of days was one • 
Wlien, rising gaily with the rising sun. 


I took my way to join a happy few. 

Known not to me, but whom Matilda knew. 

To whom she went a guest and message sent 
‘ Come thou to Qs,' and as a guest I went. 

There are two ways to Brandon — by the heath 
Above the cliff, or on the sand beneath. 

Where the small pebbles, wetted by the wave. 

To the new day reflected lustre gave : 

At first above the rocks 1 made my way. 

Delighted looking at the spacious bay. 

And the large fleet that to the northward steer’d 
Full sail, that glorious in my view appear'd ; 

For where docs man evince his full control 
O'er subject matter, where displays the soul 
Its mighty energies with more effect 
Than when her powers that moving moss direct 7 
Than when man guides the ship man's art has 
made, 

And makes the winds and waters yield him aid ? 

Much as I long’d to sec the maid I loved, 
Through scenes so glorious I at leisure moved ; 
For there are times w^hen wo do not obey 
The master-passion — when wc yet delay — 

When absence, soon to end, we yet prolong. 

And dally with our wish although so strong. 

High were my joys, but they were sober top. 

Nor reason spoil'd the pictures fancy drew ; 

I felt — rare feeling in a world like this — 

The sober certainty of waking bliss ; 

Add too the smaller aids to happy men. 
Convenient helps — these too were present then. 

But what arc spirits ? light indeed and gay 
They arc, like winter flowers, nor last a day ; 
Comes a rude icy wind, — ^Ihey feel, and fade away 

High beat my heart when to the house I came, 
And when the ready servant gave my name ; 

But when I enter'd that pernicious room. 

Gloomy it look'd, and painful was the gloom ; 

And jealous was the pain, and deep <he sigh 
Caused by this gloom, and pain, and jealousy : 
For there Matilda sat, and her beside 
That rival soldier, with a soldier's pride ; 

With self-approval in his laughing face. 

His seem'd the leading spirit of the place : 

She was all coldness — yet I tliought a look. 

But that corrected, tender welcome spoke : 

It w^as as lightning which you think you see. 

But doubt, and ask if lightning it could be. 

Confused and quick my introduction pass'd. 

When I, a stranger and on strangers cast. 

Beheld the gallant man as he display'd 
Uncheck'd attention to the guilty maid : 

O ! how it grieved me that she dared t' excite 
Those looks in him that show'd so much delight ; 
Egregious coxcomb ! there — he smiled again. 

As if he sought to aggravate my pain : 

Still she attends — I must approach— -and find. 

Or make, a quarrel, to relieve my mind. 

In vgin I try— -politeness as a shield 
The angry strokes of my contempt repell'd ; 

Nor must I violate the social law 
Tliat keeps the rash and insolent in awe. 
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Once I observed, on hearingr my replies, 

Tiie womarrs terror fix’d on me the eyes 
That look’d entreaty ; but the guidcless rage 
Of jealous minds no soflness can assuage. 

But, lo ! they rise, and all prepare to take 
The promised pleasure on the nciglibouring lake. 


Shall 1 forgiveness ask, and then apply 

For O ! that vile and intercepting cry. 

Alas! what mighty ills can trifles make, — 

A hat ! the idiot’s — fallen in the lake j • 
What serious mischief can such idlers do? \ 
1 almost wish the head had fallen too. 


Good heaven ! they whisper ! Is it come to this ? 
Already ! — then may I my doubt dismiss ; 

Could he so soon a timid girl persuade ? 

What rapid progress has the coxcomb made ! 

And yet how cool her looks, and how demure ! 
The falling snow nor lily’s flower so pure : 

What can 1 do 7 I must the pair attend. 

And watch this horrid business to its end. 

There, forth they go ! He leads her to the shore — 
Nay, I must follow, — I can bear no mere : 

What can the handsome gipsy have in view 
In trifling thus, as she appears to do ? 

I, who for months have labour’d to succeed, 

Have only lived her vanity lo feed. 

O ! you will make me room — ’t is very kind. 

And meant for him — it tells him he must mind; 
Must not be careless : — I can serve to draw 
The soldier on, and keep the man in awe. 

O ! I did think she had a guileless heart, 

Witimut deceit, capriciousness, or art ; 

And yet a stranger, with a coat of red. 

Has, by an hour’s attention, turn’d her liead. 

Ah ! how delicious was the morning drive, 

The soul awaken’d and its hopes alive : 

How dull this scene by trifling minds enjoy’d, 

The heart in trouble and its hope destroy’d. 

Well, now we land — And will he yet support 
This part T What fiivour has he now to court ? 
Favour ! O, no ! lie means to quit the fair ; 

How strange ! how cruel ! Will she not despair 7 

Well ! take her hand — no further if you please, 

I cannot sutPr fooleries like these ; 

How 7 ‘ Love to Julia !’ to his wife ? — O ! dear 
And injured creature, how must I appear. 

Thus haughty in my looks, and in my words severe 7 
Her love to Julia, to the school-day friend 
To whom these letters she has lately penn’d ! 

Can she forgive 7 And now 1 think again, 

The man was neither insolent nor vain ; 

Good humour chiefly would a stranger trace, 
Were he impartial, in the air or face ; 

And I so splenetic the whole way long. 

And she so patient — it was very wrong. 

The boat had landed in a shady scene ; 

The grove was in its glory, fresh and green ; 

The showers of late had swell’d the branch oni 
bough, 

And the sun’s fervour made them pleasant now. 
Hard by an oak arose in all its pride, 

And threw its arms along the water’s side ; 

Its leafy limbs, that on the glassy lake 
Stretch far, and all those dancing shadows nyike. 

And now we walk — now smaller parties seek 
Or sun or shade as pleases— Shall I speak 7 


No more they leave us, but will hover round. 

As if amusement at oiir cost they found ; 

Vex’d and ^unhappy I ihdeed had been. 

Had I not something in niy charmer seen 
Like discontent, that, though corrected, dwelt 
On that dear face, and told me what she felt. 

Now must we cross the lake, and as vve cross’d 
Was my whole soul in sweet emotion lost ; * 

Clouds in while volumes roll’d befleath the rruRiii, 
Softening ber light that on the waters shone : 

This was such bliss ! even then it seem’d relief 
To veil the gladness in a show of grief : 

We sigh’d as we conversed, and saidt how deep 
This lake on which those broad dark shadows 
sleep ; 

There is between us and a watery grave 
But a thin plank, and yet our fate we brave. 

* What if it bursts’ Matilda, then my care 
Would be for thee : all danger I would dare, 

And, should my efforts fail, thy fortune would I 
share. 

‘ The love of life,’ she said, * would powerful prove !’ 
O ! not so powerful as the strength of love : 

A look of kindness gave the grateful maid, 

That had the real effort more than paid. 

I But here wc land, and haply now may choose 
Companions home — our way, too, we may lose 
In these drear, djirk, inosculating lanes. 

The very native of his doubt complains ; 

No wonder then that in such lonely ways 
A stranger, heedless of the country, strays ; 

A stranger, too, whose many thoughts all meet 
In one design, and none regard his feet 

‘Is this the path^’ the cautious fair one cries; 

I answer. Yes ! — ‘ We shall our friends surprise,’ 
She added, sighing — 1 return the sighs. 

‘ Will they not wonder 7’ O ! they would, indeed, 
Could they the secrets of this bosom read. 

These chilling doubts, these trembling hopes I feel! 
The faint, fond hopes I can no more conceal — 

I love thee, dear Matilda ! — to confess 
The fact is dangerous, fatal to suppress. 

And now in terror I approach the home 
Where I may wretched but not doubtful come. 
Where I must be all ecstasy, or all,— • 

O ! what will you a wretch rejected call 7 
Not man, for I shall lose myself, and be 
A creature lost to reason, losing thee. 

Speak, my Matilda ! on the rack •of fear * * 

Suspend me not — I would my Sentence^ hear. 

Would learn my fate Good I^paven ! and what 

portend 

These tears ? — and fiill they for thy wretched friQjad? 

Or but I cease ; 1 cannot paint the bliss, • ^ 

From a confession soft and kind as this ; 
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Nor wlicrc wc walk'd, nor how our friends we met, 
Or what their wonder — I am wondering yet ; 

For lie who nothing heeds has nothing to forget.' 

A'ii thought, yet thinking nothing — all delight 
In every thing, but nothing in my sight ! 

Nothing I mark or learn, but am possess'd 
Of joys 1 cannot paint, and 1 am blcss'd 
' In all that I conceive — whatever is, isibcst. 

Ready to aid all beings, I would go 
The world around to succour human wo ; 

Yet am so largely happy, that it seems 
"Tl'here are no woes, and sorrows arc but dreams. 

Thejja is a’ college joy, to scholars known,^ 

\Vrtcn the firsir honours arc proclaim'd their own; 
There is ambition's joy, when in thei^f race 
A man surpassing rivals gains his place ; 

There is a beauty's joy, amid a crowd 
To have that beauty her first fame allow'd ; 

And there 's the conqueror's joy, when, dubious held 
Ai^ long tne fight, he secs the foe repell’d : 

But what are these, or what arc other joys. 

That charm kings, conquerors, beauteous nymphs, 
and boys. 

Or greater yet, if greater yet be found. 

To that delight when love's dear hope is crown'd ? 
To the first beating of a lover's heart, 

When the loved maid endeavours to impart, 
Frankly yet faintly, fondly yet in fear. 

The kind confession that he holds so dear. 

Now in the morn of our return how strange 
Was this new feeling, this delicious change: 

That sweet delirium, when I gazed in fear, 

^hat all would yet be lost and disappear. 

Such was the blessing that I sought for pain, 

In some degree to be myself again ; 

And when wc met a shepherd old and lame. 

Gold and diseased, it seem'd my blood to tame; 
And I was thankful for the moral sight. 

That soberized the vast and wild delight." 


BOOK VII. 


THE ELDER BROTHER. 

Conversation — Story of the elder Brother — His ro- 
mantic Views and Habits — The Scene of his 
Meditations — ^Their Nature — Interrupted by an 
Adventure — ^Thc Consequences of it — A strong 
anCr^^anent Passion — Search of its Object — 
l^ng ineffectual — How found — The first Inter- 
view — The second — End of the Adventure — ^Re- 
tirement 


“ Thai^ks; my dear Richard ; and, I pray thee, deign 
To speak the tAth — does all this love remain. 

And all this ioy 7 for views and flights sublime, 
Artent and fender, are subdued by time. 

Speak'st tKou of hdV to whom thou madest thy voVvs, 
Of my fair sister, of thy lawful spouse 7 
21 * 


Or art thou talking some frail love about. 

The rambling fit, before th' abiding gout 7" 

“ Nay, spare me. Brother, an adorer spare : 

Love and the gout ! thou wouldst not these com 
pare 7" 

“ Yea, and correctly ; teasing ere they come. 

They then confine their victim to his home : 

In both are previous feints and false attacks, 

Both ‘place the grieving patient on their racks : 
They both arc ours, with all they bring, for life, 

*T is not in us t* expel or gout or wife ; 

On man a kind of dignity they shed, 

A sort of gloomy pomp about liis bed : 

Then if he leaves them, go where’er he will. 

They have a claim upon his body still ; 

Nay, when they quit him, as they sometimes do. 
What is there left t' enjoy or to pursue ? — 

But dost thou love tliis woman 7” 

“O! beyond 

What I can tell thee of the true and fond : 

Hath she- not soothed me, sick, enrich'd me, poor. 
And banish'd death and misery from my door 7 
Has she not cherish'd every moment’s bliss. 

And made an Eden of a world like this 7 
When Care would strive with us his watch to keep. 
Has she not sung the snarling fiend to sl^p 7 
And when Distress has look’d us in the face. 

Has she not told him, * thou art not Disgrace 7* " 

“ I must behold her, Richard ; I must see 
This patient spouse who sweetens misery — 

But didst thou need, and wouldst thou not apply 7 — 
Nay thou wert right — but then how wrong was I !” 
“ My indiscretion was — ” 

“ No more repeat ; 

Would I were nothing worse than indiscreet*, — 
But still there is a plea that I could bring. 

Had I the courage to describe tire thing." 

** Then thou too. Brother, couldst of^wcakness tell ; 
Thou, too, hast found the wishes that rebel 
Against the sovereign reason ; at some time 
Thou hast been fond, heroic, and sublime ; 

Wrote verse, it may be, and for one dear maid 
The sober purposes of life delay'd ; 

From year to year tlic fruitless chase pursued. 

And hung enamour'd o'er the flying good : 

Then be thy weakness to a Brother sliown, ! 
And give him comfort who displays his own.” , 

** Ungenerous youth ! dost thou presuming tlsk 
A man so grave his failings to unmask 7 
What if I tell thee of a waste of time. 

That on my spirit presses as a crime. 

Wilt thou despise me 7 — I, who, soaring, fell 
So late to rise — Hear then the tale I tell ; 

Who tells what thou shalt hear, esteems his hearer 
well. 


I” Yes, my dear Richard, thou shalt hear mo own 
I Follies and frailties thou hast never known ; 
Thine was a frailty, — folly, if you please, — 

But* mine a flight, a madness, a disease. 
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Turn with me to my twentieth year, fur then 
The lover’s frenzy ruled the poet’s pen ; 

When virgin reams were soil’d with lays of love, 
The flinty hearts of fancied nymphs to move : 
Then was 1 pleased in lonely ways to tread, 

And muse on tragic tales of lovers dead ; 

For all the merit 1 could then descry 
In man or woman was for love to die. 

1 mused on charmers chaste, who pledged their 
truth. 

And left no more tlie once-accepted youth ; 

Though he disloyal, lost, diseased, became. 

The widow’d turtle’s was a deathless flame ; 

This faith, this feeling, gave rny soul delight, 
Truth in the lady, ardour in tlie knight. 

I built me castles wondrous rich and rare. 

Few castle-builders could with inc compare ; 

The hall, the palace, rose at my command. 

And these I fUl’d with objects great and grand. 
Virtues sublime, that nowhere else would live. 
Glory and pomp, that I alone could give; 

Trophies and thrones by matchless valour gain’d. 
Faith unreproved, and chastity unstain’d ; 

With all that soothes the sense and charms the soul. 
Came at iny call, and were in my controL 

And w^ was 1 7 a slender youth and tall. 

In manner awkward, and with fortune small ; 
With visage pale, my motions quick and slow, 
That fall and rising in tlie spirits show ; 

For none could more by outward signs express 
What wise men lock within the mind’s recess ; 
Had I a mirror set before my view, 

1 might have seen what such a form could do; 
Had I within the mirror truth beheld, 

1 should have such presuming thoughts repell’d: 
But awkward as I was, without the grace 
That gives new beauty to a form or face ; 

Still 1 expected friends most true to prove. 

And grateful^, tender, warm, assiduous love. 

Assured of this, that love’s delicious bond 
Would hold me ever faithful, ever fond ; 

It seem’d but just that I in love should find 
A kindred heart as constant and as kind. 

Give me, 1 cried, a beauty ; none on cartli 
Of higher rank or nobler in her birth ; 

Pride of her race, her father’s hope and care. 

Yet meek as children of the cottage are ; 

Nursed in the court, and there by love pursued. 
But fond of peace, and blest in solitude ; 

By rivals honour’d, and by beauties praised. 

Yet all unconscious of the envy raised ; 

Suppose her this, and from attendants freed, 

To want my prowess in a time of need. 

When safe and grateful she desires to show 
She feels the debt that she delights to owe. 

And loves the man who saved her in distress-^ 
So fancy will’d, nor would compound for less. 

Hiis was my dream. — In some auspicious hour. 
In some sweet solitude, in some green bower,' 
Whither my fate should lead me, there, unseen, 

1 should behold my fancy’s gracious queen. 


Singing sweet song ! that I should hear av^ile. 
Then catch the transient glory of a smile ; 

Then at her feet with trembling hope should kneel, 
Such as rapt saints and raptured lovers.feel ; * 

To watch tlie chaste unfoldings of her heart, 

In joy to meet, in agony to part, 

And then in tender song to soothe my grief. 

And hail, in glorious rhyme, my Lady of the Leaf, 

To dream tlicsc dreams I chose a woody scene. 

My guardian-shade, the world and me between ; 

A green inclosure, where beside its bound 
A thorny fence beset its beauties round. 

Save where some creature's force had made a way 
For me to pass, and in my kingdom stray : 

Here then I stray’d, then sat me down to caii^^i,^ 
Just as I will’d, my shadowy subjects all ! 

Fruits of airminds conceived on every coast, 

Fay, witch, enchanter, devil, demon, ghost ; 

And thus with knights and nymphs, in halls and 
bowers. 

In war and love, I pass’d unnumber’d hours : , 
Gross and substantial beings ail forgot, • 

Ideal glories beam’d around the spot. 

And all that was, with me, of tliis poor world was 
not. 

Yet in this world there was a single scene, 

That I allow’d with mine to intervene ; 

This house, where never yet my feet had stray’d, 

1 1 with respect and timid awe survey’d ; 

With pleasing wonder I have ofl-times stood. 

To view these turrets rising o’er tlie wood ; 

When fancy to the halls and chambers flewj 
Large, solemn, silent, that I must not view ; 

The moat was then, and then o’er all the ground 
Tall elms and anoient oaks stretch’d far around ; 
And where the soil forbad the nobler race. 

Dwarf trees and humbler shrubs had found their 
place. 

Forbidding man in their close hold to go. 

Haw, gattcr, holm, the service and the sloe ; 

With tangling weeds that at the bottom grew. 

And climbers all above their feathery branches 
threw. 

Nor path of man or beast was there espied. 

But there the birds of darkness loved to hide. 

The loathed toad to lodge, and speckled snake to 
glide. 

To me this hall, thus view’d in part, appear’d 
A mansion vast — I wonder’d, and I fear’d ; 

There as I wander'd, fancy’s forming eye 
Could gloomy cells and dungeons dark espy ; 
Winding through these, 1 caught th’ appalling 
sound 

Of troubled souls, that guilty minds coB^Mwdf 
Where murder made its way, and mischief st^’c 
around. 

Above the roof were raised the midnight storms. 
And the wild lights betray’d the shadowy forms. 

With all these flights and fancies, then so ^ear, 

I reach’d the birth-day of my twqptieth year; 
And in the evening of a day in June 
Was singing — as I sang — some heavenly tune 
My native tone, indeed, was haph anu^hoarsc, . 
But he who feels such powers con sing of course— 
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Is thcrb a good on earth, or gi{l divine, 

That fancy cannot say, behold ! *t is mine 7 

So Was 1 Ejnging, when I Saw descend 
From this old seat a lady ^nd her friend ; 
Downward they came with steady pace and slow, 
Arm link'd in arm, to bless my world below. 

I knew not yet if they escaped, or chose 
' Their own free way, — if tjicy had friepds or foes, — 
•But near to my dominion drew the pair. 

Link'd arm in arm, and walk'd, conversing, there. 

. 4 saw them ere they came, myself unseen, 

My lofly fence and thorny bound between— 

And one alone, one matchless face I saw, 
Ardf^thmigh at distance, felt delight and awe : 
Fancy and truth adorn'd her ; fancy gave 
Much, but not all; truth help'd td make their 
slave ; 

For she was lovely, all was not the vain 
Or sickly homage of a fever'd brain ; 

No,! she tfad beauty, such as they admire 
W/jose hope is earthly, and whose love desire ; 
Imagination might her aid bestow. 

But she had charms that only truth could show. 

Their dress was such as well became the place. 

But one superior ; hers the air, the grace. 

The condescending looks, that spoke the nobler 
race. 

Slender she was and tall : her fkiry-feet 
Bore her right onward to my shady scat ; 

And O ! I sigh'd that she would nobly dare 
To come, nor let her friend th* adventure share ; 
But sec how I in my dominion reign, 

And never wish to view the world again. 

Thus was I musijig, seeing witli my eyes 
These objects, with my mind her fantasies, 

And chiefly thinking — is this maid, divine 
As she appears, to be this queen of mine ? 

Have I from henceforth beauty in my view, 

Not airy all, but tangible and true 

Here then I fix, here bound my vagrant views. 

And here devote my heart, my time, my muse. 

She saw not this, though ladies early trace 
Their beauty's power, the glories of their face ; 
Yet knew not this fair creature — could not know — 
That new-born love ! that I too soon must show : 
And I was musing — ^how shall 1 begin 7 
How make approach my unknown way to win. 
And to that heart, as yet untouch'd, make known 
The wound, the wish, the weakness of my own 7 

Such is my part, but Mercy ! what alarm 7 

Dare aught on earth that sovereign beauty harm 7 
Again*- llie shrieking charmers — how they rend 

The gentle air The shriekers lack a friend — 

They are my princess and tli' attendant maid 
In so much danger, and so much afraid ! — 

^^ut whence the terror ? — ^Let me haste and see 
*Wh!it has befallen them who cannot floe— 
Whence can the peril rise 7 What can that peril be 7 
• 

It soon appear'd, that while this nymph divine 
l^vcd on,^cre met the rude uncivil kinc. 

Who kne^» her not — the damsel was not there 
Who kept them — all obedient — in her care ; 


Strangers they thus defied and held in scorn. 

And stood in threat'ning posture, hoof and horn : 
While Susan — pail in hand— could stand the while 
And prate witli Daniel at a distant stile. 

As feeling prompted, to the place I ran. 

Resolved to save the maids and show the man : 

Was each a cow like that which challenged Guy, 

I had resolved t' attack it, and defy 
In mortal combat ! to repel or die. 

That was no time to parley— or to say, 

I will protect you — fly in peace away ! 

Lo ! yonder stile — but with an air of grace, 

As I supposed, 1 pointed to the place. 

The fiiir ones took me at my sign, and flew. 

Each like a dove, and to the stile withdrew ; 

Where safe, at distance, and from terrors free. 

They turn'd to view my beastly foes and me. 

I now had time my business to behold. 

And did not like it — let the truth be told : 

The cows, though cowards, yet in numbers strong. 
Like other mobs, by might defended wrong ; 

In man's own pathway Ax'd, they seem'd disposed 
For hostile measure, and in order closed. 

Then halted near me, as 1 judged, to treat, 

Before we came to triumph or defeat. 

I was in doubt : *t was sore disgrace, I knew, 

To turn my back, and let the cows pursue ; 

And should 1 rashly mortal strife begin, 

'T was all unknown who might the battle win ; 
And yet to wait, and neither fight nor fly. 

Would mirth create, — 1 could not that deny ; 

It look'd as if for safety 1 would treat. 

Nay, sue for peace — No ! rather come defeat ! 

* Look to me, loveliest of thy sex ! and give 
One cheering glance, and not a cow shall live ; 

For lo ! this iron bar, tliis strenuous arm. 

And those dear eyes to aid me as a charm.* 

Say, goddess ! Victory ! say, on mail or cow 
Meanest thou now to perch 7 — On neither now— 
For, as 1 ponder'd, on their way appear'd 
The Amazonian milker of the herd ; 

These, at the wonted signals, made a stand. 

And woo'd the nymph of the relieving hand ; 

Nor heeded now the man, who felt relief 
Of other kind, and not unmix'd with grief; 

For now he neither should his courage prove. 

Nor in his dying moments boast his love. 

My sovereign beauty with^amazement saw — 

So she declared — the horrid things in awe ; 

.Well pleased, she witness'd what respect was paid 
By such brute natures — Every cow ^raid. 

And kept at distance by the powers of one, 

Who had to her a dangerous serviee done, 

That prudence had declined, that valour's self 
might shun. 

So thought the maid, who now, beyond the stile, 
Received her champion with a gracious smile ; 
W^o now had leisure on those charms to dwell. 
That he could never from his thought expel ; 
There are, I know, to whom a lover seems. 
Praising his mistress, to relate his dreams ; 
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But, Richard, looks like those, that angehface 
Could I no more in sister-angcl trace ; 

O ! it was more than fancy ! it was more 
Than in my darling views I saw before, 

When 1 my idol made, and rny allegiance swore. 

Henceforth *t was bliss upon that face to dwell, 
Till every trace became indelible; 

1 blcssM the cause of that alarm, her fright, 

And all that gave me favour in her sight. 

Who then was kind and grateful, til! my mind. 
Pleased and exulting, awe awhile resign’d. 

For in the moment when she feels afraid. 

How kindly speaks the condescending maid ; 

She secs her danger near, she wants her lover’s aid. 
As fire electric, when discharged, will strike 
All who receive it, and they feel alike. 

So in the shock of danger and surprise 
Our minds arc struck, and mix, and sympathise, j 
But danger dies, and distance comes between 
My state and that of my alLglorious queen ; 

Yet much was done— upon my mind a chain 
Was strongly fix’d, and likely to remain ; 
Listening, I grew enamour’d of the sound, 

And felt to her my very being bound ; 

I blcss’d the scene, nor felt a power to move, 

Lost in the ecstasies of infant-love. 

She saw and smiled ; the smile delight convey’d. 
My love encouraged, and my act repaid : 

In that same smile 1 read the charmer meant 
To give her hero chaste encouragement ; 

It spoke, as plainly as a smile can speak, 

* Seek whom you love, love freely whom you seek.* 

Thus, when the lovely witch had wrought her 
charm. 

She took th’ attendant maiden by the arm, 

And left me fondly gazing, till no more 
I could the shade of that dear form explore ; 

Then to my secret haunt I turn’d again. 

Fire in my hc^rt, and fever in my brain ; 

That face of h(?r for ever in my view. 

Whom I was henceforth fated to pursue, 

To hope I know not what, small hope in what I 
knew. 

O ! my dear Richard, what a waste of timo 
Gave 1 not thus to lunacy sublime ; 

What days, months, years, (to useful purpose lost) 
Has not this dire infatuation cost ? 

To this fiiir vision I, a bonded slave. 

Time, duty, credit, honour, comfort, gave ; 

Gave all — and waited for the glorious things 
That hope expects, but fortune never brings. 

Yet let me own, while I my fault reprove, 

There is one blessing still affix’d to love — 

To love like mine — &r, as my soul it drew 
From reason’s path, it shunn’d dishonour’s too ; 

It made my taste refined, my feelings nice. 

And placed an angel in the way of vice. 

This angel now, whom I no longer view’d, •’ 

Far from this scene her destined way pursued ; 

No more that mansion held a form so fair, 

She was away, and beauty was not there. • 


Such, my dear Richard, was my early flaiile, 

My youthful frenzy — gfive it cither name; 

It was the withering bkne of many a year. 

That past away in causeless hope and £ear ; 

The hopes, the fears, that every dream could kill,^ 
Or make alive, and lead my passive will. 

At length I learnt one name m^ angel bore. 

And RosabeHa I must now adore : 

Yet knew but this — and not the favour’d place 
That held the angel or Ih* angelic race ; 

Nor where, admired, the sweet enchantress dwelt, 
But 1 had lost her — that, indeed, 1 felt 

Yet, would I say, she will at length be mine ! 

Did ever hero hope or love resign ? • ‘ 

Though mei^ oppose, and fortune bids despair, 

She will in time her mischief well repair, 

And I, at last, shall wed this fairest of the fair ! 
My thrifty uncle, now return’d, began 
To stir within me what remain’d of man ; 

My powerful frenzy painted to the life," 

And ask’d me if I took’a dream to wife ? 

Debate ensued, and thougli not well content. 

Upon a visit to his house I went : 

[]e, the most saving of mankind, had still 
Some kindred feeling ; he would guide rtiy will. 
And teach me wisdom — so allcction wrought. 
That he to save me from destruction sought : 

To him destruction, the most awful curse 
Of misery’s children, was — an empty purse ! 

He Jiis own books approved, and thought tlie pen 
An useful instrument tor trading men ; 

I But judged a quill was never to be slit 
Except to make it for a merchant fit : 

He, when inform’d how men of taste could write, 
Look’d on his ledger with supreipc delight ; 

Then would he laugh, and, with insulting joy, 

Tell me aloud, * that ’s poetry, my boy ; 

These are your golden numbers — them repeat, 

The more you have, the more you ’ll find them 
sweet — 

Their numbers move all hearts — no matter for 
their feet. 

Sir, when a man composes in this style, 

What is to him a critic’s frown or smile 7 
What is the puppy’s censure or applause 
To the good man who on his banker draws. 

Buys an estate, and writes upon the grounds, 

Pay to A. B. an hundred thousand pounds 7 
Thus, my dear nephew, thus your talents prove ; 
Leave verse to poets, and the poor to love.* 

Some months 1 suftered'thus ; compcll’d to sit 
I And hear a wealthy kinsman aim at wit; 

Yet there was something in his nature gSod, 

I And be bad feeling' for we tie of blood : 

So while I languish’d for my absent maid 
1 some observance to iny uncle paid.” 

Had you inquired 7” said Richar j. 

0 ”1 had pfaced 

I Inquirers round, but nothing coul(t)}e traced ; 

Of every reasoning creature at this H{ill, 

And tenant near it, I applied to all — k ** 
Tell me if she — and 1 described'licr wen — 
i Dwelt long a guest, or where retired to dwell 7 
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But no ! such lady they remcmbcrM not — 

They saw that face, strange f>cings ! and forgot. 
Nor was inquiry oil ; but 
k My sbuPs first wish, wi 
endued : 

I cross’d the seas, I went 
And gazed on crowds as one who dreads a foe, j 
Or seeks a friend ; and, when 1 sought in vain, 
fled to fresh crowds, and hoped, and gazed again.” 


tlT hope’s vast strength 
wpiere strangers go. 


”It was a strong possession.” — “Strong and 
strange, 

T ‘ielt the*^il, yet desired not change : 

Years no^^ad flown, nor was the passion cured, 
‘But hope had life, and so was life endured; 

|The nih'i\I^ disejise, with all its strength, stole on, 
^ill youth, and health, and all but love were gone. 
And there were seasons, Richard, horrtd hours 
Of mental suffering ! they o’erthrew my powers, 
And made my mind unsteady — I have still, 

At times, a feeling of that nameless ill. 

That is not madness — 1 could always tell 
My mind was wandering — knew it was not well ; 
Felt all iny loss of time, the siiameful waste 
Of talents perish’d, and of parts disgraced : 

But though my mind was sane, there was a void — 
My understanding seem’d in part destroy’d ; 

I thought I was not of my species one, 

But unconnected ! injured and undone. 


While in this state, once more my uncle pray’d 
• That I would hear — I heard, and I obey’d ; 

For I was thankful that a being broke 
On thi6*my sadness, or an interest took 
In my poor life — but, at his mansion, rest 
Came with its halcyon stillness to my breast : 
Slowly there enter’d in my mind concern 
For things about n>G — 1 would something learn. 
And to my uncle listen; who, with joy. 

Found that cv’n yet I could my powers employ. 
Till I could feel new hopes my mind possess, 

Of case at least, if not of happiness : 

Till, not contented, not in discontent. 

As my good uncle counsell’d, on I went ; 
Conscious of youth’s great error — nay, the crime 
Of manhood now — a dreary waste of time ! 
Conscious of that account which I must give 
How life had past with me — I strove to live. 


Had 1, like others, my first hope attain’d, 

1 must, at least, a certainty have gain’d ; 

Had I, like others, lost the hope of youth. 
Another hope had promised greater truth ; 

. But 1 in baseless hopes, and groundless views, 
•Was fated time, and peace, knd health to lose, 
Impell’d to seek, for ever doom’d to fail, 

Is — r distress you — let me end my tale. 


Something one day occurr’d about a bill 
Thai was not drawn with true mercantile skill, 
AjuLl was ask'd and authorized to go 
** To se'^k the firm*of Cluttcrbuck and Co. ; 

Their boup was prikt — but when I urged the case, 
There was a youlh who named a second place : 
Where, on ocrasions of important kind, 

I rpight the plan of occupation find 
In his retirement, where he found repose 
From the vexations that in business rose. 

2G 


I found, though not with ease, this private seat 
Of soothing quiet, wisdom’s still retreat. 

The house was good, but not so pure and clean 
As I had houses of retirement seen ; 

Yet men, I knew, of meditation deep. 

Love not their maidens should their studies sweep ; 
His room I saw, and must acknowledge, there 
Were not the signs of cleanliness or care ; 

A female servant, void of feinule grace. 

Loose in attire, proceeded to tiie place : 

She stared intrusive on my slender frame. 

And boldly ask’d my business and my name. 

1 gave them both ; and, left to be amused. 

Well as I might, the parlour I perused. 

The shutters half unclosed, the curtains fell 
Half down, and rested on the window-sill. 

And thus, confusedly, made the room half visible : 
Late os it was, the little parlour bore 
Some tell-tale tokens of the night before ; 

There were strange sights and scents about the room. 
Of food high season’d, and of strong perfume ; 

Two unmatch’d sofas ample rents display’d, 

Cari^ct and curtains were alike decay’d ; 

A large old mirror, with once*gildcd frame. 
Reflected prints that I forbear to name, 

Such as a youth might purchase — but, in truth, 

Not a sedate or sober-minded youth : ^ 

The cinders yet were sleeping in the grate. 

Warm from the fire, continued large and late. 

As left by careless folk, in their neglected state ; 
The chairs in haste seem’d whirl’d about the room, 
As when the sons of riot hurry home, 

And leave the troubled place to solitude and gloom. 

All this, for I had ample time, I saw, 

And prudence question’d — should we not withdraw? 
For he who makes me thus on business wait, 

Is not for business in a proper state ; 

But man there was not, was not he for whom 
To this convenient lodging I was come ; 

No ! but a Indy’s voice was heard toadkll 
On my attention — and she had it all ; 

For lo ! she enters, speaking ere in sight, 

‘ Monsieur ! I shall not want the chair to-night — 
Where shall 1 see him 7’ — This dear hour atones 
For all affection’s hopeless sighs and groans — 
Then turning to me — ‘ Art thou come at last ? 

A thousand welcomes — be forgot the past : 
Forgotten all the grief that absence brings. 

Fear that torments, and jealousy that stings — 

All that is cold, injurious, and unkind. 

Be it for ever banish’d from the mind ; 

And in that mind, and in that heart, be now 
The soft endearment, and the binding vow.” 

She spoke — and o’er the practised features threw 
The looks that reason charm, and strength subdue. 

Will you not ask, how I beheld that face. 

Or read the mind, and read it in that place ? 

I have tried, Richard, ofl-times, and in vain, 

To trace my thoughts, and to review that train^ 

I lf trsun there were — that meadow, grove, and stile, 
Tlie fright, th’ escape, her sweetness and her smile ; 
Years since elapsed, and hope, from year to year, 
To &id her free — and then to find her here *. 
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But is it she ? — O ! yes ; the rose is dead, | 

All beauty, frag;rance, freshness, glory fled ; 

But yet ’t is she — the same and not the same— 
Who to my bower an heavenly being came ; 

Who waked my souPs first thought of real bliss, 
Whom long I sought, and now I find her — this. 

I cannot paint her— something I had seen 
So pule and slim, and tawdry and unclean ; 

With haggard looks, of vice and wo the prey. 
Laughing in languor, miserably gay : 

Her face, where face appear’d, was amply spread. 
By art’s coarse pencil, with ill-chosen red. 

The flower’s fictitious bloom, the blushing of the 
dead : 

But still the features were the same, and strange 
My view of both — the sameness and the change. 
That fix’d me gazing and my eye enchain’d, 
Although so little of herself remain’d ; 

It is the creature whom I loved, and yet 
Is far unlike her — Would I could forget 
The angel or her fall ! the once adored 
Or now despised ! the worshipp’d or deplored ! 

* O ! Rosabella !’ I prepared to say, 

‘ Whom I have loved,’ but prudence whisper’d nay, 
And folly grew ashamed — discretion had her day. 
She g^vc her hand ; which, as I lightly press’d, 
The cold but ardent grasp my soul oppress’d ; 

The ruin’d girl disturb’d me, and my eyes 
Look’d, I conceive, both sorrow and surprise. 

I spoke iny business — * lie,* she answer’d, ‘ comes 
And lodges here — he has the backward rooms— 
lie now is absent, and I chanced to hear 
Will not before to-morrow eve appear. 

And may be longer absent O ! the night 

When you preserved me in that horrid fright; 

A thousand, thousand times, asleep, awake, 

I thought of what you ventured for my sake — 
Now have you thouglit — yet tell me so — deceive 
Your Rosabella, willing to believe ? 

0 ! there is something in love’s first-born pain 
Sweeter than bliss — it never comes again — 

But has your heart been faithful ?’ — Here my pride 
To anger rising, her attempt defied — 

* My faith must childish in your sight appear. 

Who have been faithful — to how many, dear V 

If words had fail’d, a look explain’d their style, 
She could not blush assent, but she could smile : 
Good heaven ! I thought, have 1 rejected fame. 
Credit, and wealth, for one who smiles at shame ? 

She saw me thoughtful — saw it, as I guess’d. 

With some concern, though nothing she express^. 

* Come, my dear friend, discard that look of care, 
All things were made to be, as all things are ; 

All to seek pleasure as the end design’d 

The only good in matter or in mind ; 

So was 1 taught by one, who gave me all 
That my experienced heart can wisdom call. 

1 saw thee young, love’s soft obedient slave, i 
And many a sigh to my young lover gave ; 

And I had, spite of cowardice or cow, | 

Return’d thy passion, and exchanged my vow ; | 


But while I thought to bait the amorous hook. 

One set for me my eijger fancy took ; 

There was a crafty eye, that far could see, , 

And through my faili«gs fascinated me : 

Mine was a childish wish, to please my boy; 

His a design, his wislnis to enjoy. 

O ! wc have both about the world been tost. 

Thy gain I know not — I, they cry, am lost ; 

So let the wise ones talk ; they talk in vain. 

And arc mistaken both in loss and gain : 

’T is gain to get whatever life affords, 

’T is loss to spend our time in empty wqrd^. 

I was a girl, and thou a boy wert thcA, 

Nor aught of women knew, nor I of men ; 

But I have tniffick’d in the world, and tnou, 
Doubtless, canst boast of thy experience now ; 

Let us tlie knowledge we have gain’d produce,' 
And kindly turn it to our common use.’ 

Thus spoke the syren in voluptuous style, 

While 1 stood gazing and perplex’d the while^ 
Chain’d by that voice, confounded by that sm*’<c. 
And then she sang, and changed from grave to gay, 
Till all reproach and anger died away. 


‘ My Damon was the first to wake, 
The gentle flame that cannot die ; 

My Damon is the last to take 
The faithful bosom’s softest sigh : 

The life between is nothing worth, 

O ! cast it from thy thought away f 

Think of the day that gave it birth, 
And tiiis its sweet returning day. 

Buried be ail that has been done, 

Or say that nought is done amiss ; 

For who the dangerous path can shun 
In such bewildering world as this ? 

But love can every fault forgive. 

Or with a tender look reprove ; 

And now let naught in memory live, 
But that we meet, and that we love.’ 


And then she moved my pity ; for she wept. 

And told her miseries till resentment slept ; 

For when she saw she could not reason blind. 

She pour’d her heart’s whole sorrows on my mind, 
Witli features graven on my soul, with sighs 
Seen but not heard, with soft imploring eyes, 

And voice that needed not, but had the aid 
Of powerful words to roflen and persuade. • ' 

^ O ! I repent me of the past ; and sure 
Grief and repentance make the bosom pure: 

Yet meet thee not with clean and single heart, 

As on the day we met ! — and but to part. 

Ere I had drunk the cup that to my lip ^ 
Was held and press’d till I was forced to sip: 

I drank indeed, but never ceased to hate,-^ 

It poison’d, but could not intoxicate : 

T’ excuse my fall I plead not love’s, excess. 

But a weak orphan’s need and lonelit ess. 

I had no parent upon earth — no door \ 

Was oped to me — young, innocent, and poor, 
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^ain, tender and rcsentfiil-^nd my friend 
‘^Jealous of one who must oniher depend, 
^Making life misery — You (jbuld witness then 
Vhat 1 was •precious in the 
So, made by tliem a goddc 
Respect and notice by the 
Here scorn'd, there worshi] 


yes of men ; 

and denied 
omen’s pride ; 

»’d — will it strange ap- 
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*AlIured and driven, that I settled here^ 

Vet loved it not ; and never have 1 pass'd 
One day, and wish'd another like the last 
Ther^gSw a fallen angel, I have read, 

Fdr whonmicir tears the sister-angels shed, 
^ecause, almough she ventured to rebel, 

. She wasjiot minded like a child of hell.— 

^uch is ihy lot !* and will it not be given 
^ grief like mine, that I may think qf heaven 7 
^ Behold how there the glorious creatures shine. 
And all my soul to grief and hope resign ?' 


I wonder'd, doubting — and is this a fact, 

1 thought ; or part &ou art disposed to act 7 

* Is it not written, He, who came to save 
Sinners, the sins of deepest dye forgave 7 
That he his mercy to the sufferers dealt. 

And pardoil'd error when the ill was felt 7 
Yes ! I would hope, there is an eye that reads 

What is within, and secs the heart that bleeds 

But who on earth will one so lost deplore. 

And who will help that lost one to restore 7 
Who will on trust the sigh of grief receive ; 

And — lUl tilings warring with belief— believe 7’ 

Soften'd, I said — * Be mine the hand and heart. 

If with your world you will consent to part.' 

She would— she tried — Alas ! sh^ did not know 
How deeply rooted* evil habits grow ; 

She felt the truth upon her spirits press. 

But wanted case, indulgence, show, excess. 
Voluptuous banquets, pleasures — not refined. 

But such as soothe to sleep th' opposing mind — 
She look'd for idle vice, the time to kill. 

And subtle, strong apologies for ill ; 

And thus her yielding, unresisting soul 
Sank, and let sin confuse her and control : 
Pleasures that brought disgust yet brought relief. 
And minds she hated help'd to war with grief.” 


“ Thus then she perish'd 7” — 

“ Nay — but thus she proved 
Slave to the vices that she never loved : 

But while she thus her better thoughts opposed, 

t d woo'd the world, the world’s deceptions 
closed : — 

a(Mong lost her ; but I sought in vain 
To banish pity : — still she gave me pain. 

Still I desired to aid her — to direct. 


And wish'd the world, that won her, to reject : | 

Nss^ish'd in vain — there came, at length, request 
That! would sel a wretch with grief oppress’d, 

By guik affrighted — and I went to trace 
Once more the v^-worn features of that face. 
That sin-wreej^d being ! and I saw her laid 
W4iere ncve» worldly joy a visit paid : 

‘^Imt world receding fast ! the world to come 
Conceal'd in terror, ignorance, and gloom ; 


Sins, sorrow, and neglect : with not a spark 
Of vital hope, — ail horrible and dark — 

It frighten’d me !— I thought, and shall not I 
Thus feel 7 thus fear 7 — this danger can I fly 7 
Do I so wisely live tliat I can calmly die 7 

7116 wants I saw I could supply with ease. 

But there were wants of other kind than these ; 

Th’ awakening thought, the hope-inspiring view— 
The doctrines awful, grand, alarming, true — 

Most painful to the soul, and yet most healing too : 

I Still I could something offer, and could send 
I For other aid — a more inaportant friend, 

I Whose duty call’d him, and his love no less, 

I To help the grieving spirit in distress ; 

To save in that sad hour the drooping prey. 

And from its victim drive despair away. 

All decent comfort round the sick were seen ; 

The female helpers quiet, sober, clean ; 

Her kind physician with a smile appear'd. 

And zealous love the pious friend endear’d : 

While I, with mix’d sensations, could inquire. 

Hast thou one wish, one unfulflH’d desire 7 
Speak every thought, nor unindulgcd depart. 

If I can make tliee happier than thou art. 

Yes ! there was yet a female friend, an old 
And grieving nurse ! to whom it should b^old— 
If I would tell — that she, her child, had fml’d. 

And turn’d from truth ! yet truth at length prevail'd. 

*T was in that chamber, Richard, I began 
To think more deeply of the end of man ; 

Was it to jostle all his fellows by. 

To run before them, and say, ‘ here am I, 

Fall down, and worship 7* — Was it, life throughout. 
With circumspection keen to hunt about 
As spaniels for their game, where might be found 
Abundance more for coffers that abound 7 
Or was it life’s enjoyments to prefer. 

Like this poor girl, and then to die like her 7 
No ! He, who gave the faculties, design’d 
Another use for the immortal mind : 

There is a state in which it will appear 
With all the good and ill contracted here ; 

With gain and loss, improvement and defect ; 

And then, my soul ! what hast thou to expect 
For talents laid aside, life's waste, and time’s neg- 
lect 7 

Still as I went came other change — the frame 
And features wasted, and yet slowly came 
The end ; and so inaudible the breath. 

And still the breathing, we exclaim’d — ’1 is death ! 
But death it was not : when, indeed, she died, 

I sat and his last gentle stroke espied : 

When — as it came— or did my fancy trace 
That lively, lovely flushing o’er the face 7 
Bringing back all that my young heart impress’d ! 
It came — and went ! — She sigh'd, and was at rest 1 

Adieu, I said, fair Frailty ! dearly cost 
The love I bore thee— time and treasure lost ; 
And^ have suffer'd many years in vain ; 

Now let me something in my sorrows gain 
Heaven would not all this wo for man intend 
If roan’s existence with his wo should end ; 
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Heaven virould not pain, and ^ricf, and anguish 
give, 

If man was not by discipline to live ; 

And for tliat brighter, better world prepare, 

That souls with souls, when purified, shall share. 
Those stains all done away that must not enter 
there. 

Home 1 rcturnM, with spirits in that state 
Of vacant wo, I strive not to relate. 

Nor how, deprived of all her hope and strength. 
My soul turn'd feebly to the world at length. 

I travell'd then till health again resumed 
Its former seat — I must not say rc-bloom'd ; 

And then I fill'd, not loth, that favourite place 
That has enrich'd some seniors of our race ; 
Patient and dull I grew ; my uncle's praise 
Was largely dealt me on my better days ; 

A love of money — other love at rest — 

Came creeping on, and settled in iny breast ; 

The force of habit held me to the oar. 

Till I could relish what 1 scorn'd before : 

I now could talk and scheme with men of sense. 
Who deal for millions, and who sigh for pence ; 
And grew so like them, that I heard witli joy 
Old Blucskiu said I was a pretty boy ; 

For I possess'd the caution with the zeal, 

That all true lovers of their interest feel: 

Exalted^ praise ! and to the creature due. 

Who loves that interest solely to pursue. 

But I was sick, and sickness brought disgust ; 

My peace I could not to my profits trust : 

Again some views of brighter kind appear’d, 

My heart was humbled, and my mind was clear'd ; 
1 felt those helps that souls diseased restore. 

And that cold frenzy, avarice, raged no more. 
From dreams of boundless wealth I then arose ; 
This place, the scene of infant bliss, I chose. 

And here I find relief, and here I seek repose. 

Yet much is lost, and not yet much is found. 

But what rcKtains, I would believe, is sound ; 

That first wild passion, that last mean desire, 

Are felt no more ; but holier hopes require 
A mind prepared and steady — my reform 
Has fears like his, who, suffering in a storm, 

Is on a rich but unknown country cast, 

The future fearing, while he feels the past ; 

But whose more cheerful mind, with hope imbued. 
Sees through receding clouds the rising good.” 


BOOK VIII. 


THE SISTERS. 

Morning Walk and Conversation— Visit at a Cot- 
tage-^haracters of the Sisters — Lucy and Jane 
—Their Lovers— Their Friend the Banker, and 
his Lady — Their intimacy — Its Consequence — 
Different Conduct of the Lovers — The Effect 
upon the Sisters — ^Their present State— The In- 
fluence of their Fortune upon the Minds of 
either. 


The morning shone in .cloudless beauty bright ; 
Richard his letters reaa with much delight; 

George from his pillowlrose in happy tone, , 

His bosom's lord sat li^tly on his throne : 

They read the morninginews — they saw the sky 
Inviting call'd them, aBd the earth was dry. ‘ 

“ The day invites us, brother,” said the 'squire ; 

** Come, and' I 'll show thee something to admire : 
Wc still may beauty in our prospects trace ; 

If not, we have them in both mind and face. 

'T is but two miles — to let such womer^Jr'Te* 

Unseen of him, what reason can 1 giv( 7 
Why should not Richard to the girls be known ? ’ 
Would I have all tlieir friendship fpr my-<swn 7 y 
Brother, there dwell, yon northern hill below, ' 
Two favourite maidens, whom 't is good to l^w ; 
Young, but experienced ; dwellers in a cot, 

Where they sustain and dignify their lot. 

The best good girls in all our world below — 

O ! you must know them — Come ! and you shall 
know. 

But lo ! the morning wastes — ^hcre, Jacob, stir— 

If Pheebe comes, do you attend to her ; 

And let not Mary get a chattering presp 
Of idle girls to hear of her distress : 

Ask her to wait till my return— and hide 
From her meek mind your plenty and your pride ; 
Nor vex a creature, humble, sad, and still. 

By your coarse bounty, and your rude good-will.” 

This said, the brothers hasten'd on their way. 

With all the foretaste of a pleasant day ; 

The morning purpose in the mi)id had fix'd 
The leading thought, and that with others mix'd. 

“ How well it is,” said George, ” when wc possess 
The strength that bears us up in our distress ; 

And need not the resources of our pride, 

Our fall from greatness and our wants to hide ; 

But have the spirit and the wish to show, 

Wc know our wants as well as others know. 

'T is true, tlie rapid turns of fortune's wheel 
Make even the virtuous and the humble feel : 

They for a time must suffer, and but few 
Can bear their sorrows and our pity too. 

Hence all these small expedients, day by day. 

Are used to hide the evils they betray : 

When, if our pity chances to be seen. 

The wounded pride retorts, with anger keen. 

And man's insulted grief takes refuge in his spleen. . 

\ 

When Timon's board contains a single dish, 

Timon talks much of market-men and fish, 
Forgetful servants, and th' infernal cook. 

Who always spoil'd whate'er she undertook. 

But say, it tries us from our height to fall, ^ 

Yet is not life itself a trial all 7 ' 

And not a virtue in the bosom I’ves, ' * 

That gives such ready pay as pMience gives ; 

That pure submission to the riiling»mind. 

Fix'd, but not forced ; obedient, but not blind p 
The will of heaven to make her own she tries;* ' 

Or makes her own to heaven a sacrifice. 
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^iid is there aught on eart^ so rich or 
^ ’Whose pleasures may with virtue's pair 
This fruit of patience, this .the pure delight, 

That ’t is a* trial in her Judy's sight ; 

]ier part still thriving duty to sustain, I 

iVot spurning pleasure, nottdcfying pain ; I 

Never in triumph till her race be won, j 

^And never fainting till her work be done. j 

With thoughts like these they reach* J the village 
brook. 

And y^a lady sitting with her book ; 
AiMil^ffi^Kfaged she heard not, till the men 
W^re lu hA side, nor was she frighten'd then ; 
*Bat to her friend, the squire, his smile return'd, 
^hrough which the latent sadness he discern'd. 

%ie stranger-brother at the cottage door 
Was now admitted, and was strange no more : 
Then of an absent sister he was told, 

Whom they were not at present to behold ; 
Something was said of nerves, and that disease, 
W(^e varying powers on mind and body seize, 
Enreebling both ! — Here chose they to remain 
One hour in peace, and then return'd again. 

“ I know not why,” said Richard, “ but I fed 
The warmest pity on my bosom steal 
For that dear maid ! How well her looks express 
For this world's good a cherish'd hopelessness ! 

A resignation that is so entire. 

It feels not now the stirrings of desire ; 

What now to her is all the world esteems 7 
She is awake, and cares not for its dreams : 

But moves while yet on earth, as one above 
Its hopes and fears — its loathing and its love. 

” But shall I learn J' said he, ** these sisters' fate 7”— 
And found his brother willing to relate. 
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“ The girls were orphans early ; yet I saw. 

When young, their father — his profession law ; 

He left them but a competence, a store 
That made his daughters neither rich nor poor ; 
Not rich, compared with some who dwelt around ; 
Not poor, for want they neither fear'd nor found ; 
Their guardian uncle was both kind and just, 

One whom a parent might in dying trust; 

’Who, in their youth, the trusted store improved. 
And, when he ceased to guide them, fondly loved. 

These sister beauties were in fact the grace 
Of yon small town, — it was their native place ; 
,^ike Saul's famed daughters were the lovely twain, 
^s Micah, Lucy, and as Merab, Jane : 

&r this was tall, with free commanding air. 

And that was mUd, end delicate, and fair. 

Jane had an arch delusive smile, that charm'd 
Awd^threaten'd tbo ; alluring, it alarm'd ; 

The smile of Licv her approval told, 

Cheerfhl,1iot elmging ; neither kind nor cold. 

When childr^, Lucy love alone possess'd, 

Jane was more punish'd and was more caress'd ; 
llftold tl)p childish wishes, one bespoke 
A lamb, a bird, a garden, and a brook ; 
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The other wish'd a joy unknown, a rout 
Or crowded ball, and to be first led out 

Lucy loved all that grew upon the ground. 

And loveliness in all things living mund; 

The gilded fly, the fern upon the wall. 

Were nuture^s works, and admirable all ; 

Pleased with indulgence of so cheap a kind, 

Its cheapness never discomposed her mind. 

Jane had no liking for such things as these. 

Things pleasing her must her superiors please ; 

The costly flower was precious in her eyes. 

That skill can vary, or that money buys ; 

Her taste was good, but she was still afraid. 

Till fashion sanction'd the remarks she made. 

The sisters read, and Jane with some delight. 

The satires keen that fear or rage excite. 

That men in power attack, and ladies high. 

And give broad hints that we may know them by. 
She was amused when sent to haunted rooms, 

Or some dark passage where the spirit comes 
Of one once murder'd ! then she laughing read. 
And felt at once the folly and the dread : 

As rustic girls to crafty gipsies fly. 

And trust the liar though they fear the lie; 

Or as a patient, urged by grievous pains. 

Will fee the daring quack whom he disdains. 

So Jane was pleased to see the bcckoning4iand. 
And trust the magic of the Radclifle-wand. 

In her religion — for her mind, though light. 

Was not disposed our better views to slight— 

Her favourite authors were a solemn kind. 

Who fill with dark mysterious thoughts the mind ; 
And who with such conceits her fancy plied. 
Became her friend, philosopher, and guide. 

She made the Progress of the Pilgrim one 
To build a thousand pleasant views upon ; 

All that connects us with a world above 
She loved to fancy, and she long'd to prove ; 

Well would the poet please her, who could lead 
Her fancy forth, yet keep untouch'd tier creed. 

Led by an early custom, Lucy spied, 

When she awaked, the Bible at her side ; 

That, ere she ventured on a world of care. 

She might for trials, joys or pains prepare. 

For every dart a shield, a guard for every snare. 

She read not much of high heroic deeds, 

Where man the measure of man's power exceeds; 
But gave to luckless love and fate severe 
Her tenderest pity and her boftest tear. 

She mix'd not faith with fable, but she trod 
Right onward, cautious in the ways of God; 

Nor did she dare to launch on seas unknown. 

In search of truths by some adventurers shown. 
But her own compass used, and kept a course her 
own. 

The maidens both their loyalty declared. 

And in the glory of their country shared ; 

Bu^Jane that glory felt with proud delight. 

When England's foes were vanquish'd in the fight ; 
While Lucy's feelings fer the brave who bled 
Put, all such glorious triumphs from her head. 
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They both were frupfal ; Lucy from the fear 
Of wasting that which want esteems so dear, 

But finds so scarce, her sister from the pain 
That springs from want, when treated with disdain. 

Jane borrow'd maxims from a doubting school, 
And took for truth the test of ridicule ; 

Lucy saw no such virtue in a jest, 

Truth was with her of ridicule a test 

They loved each other with the warmth of youth, 
With ardour, candour, tenderness, and truth ; 

And though their pleasures were not just the same, 
Yet both were pleased whenever one became ; 
Nay, each would rather in the act rejoice. 

That was tli* adopted, not the native choice. 

Each had a friend, and friends to minds so fond 
And good are soon united in the bond ; 

Each had a lover ; but it seem'd that fate 
Decreed that these should not approximate. 

Now Lucy's lover was a prudent swain, 

And^ thought, in all things, what would be his gain ; 
The younger sister first engaged his view. 

But with her beauty he her spirit knew ; 

Her face he much admired, * but, put the case,* 
Said he, ' I marry, what is then a face 7 
At first it pleases to have drawn the lot ; 

He thep forgets it, but his wife does not ; 

Jane too,* he judged, * would be reserved and nice, 
And many lovers had enhanced her price.* 

Thus thinking much, but hiding what he thought. 
The prudent lover Lucy's favour sought. 

And he succeeded, — she was free from art. 

And his appear'd a gentle guileless heart ; 

Such she respected ; true, her sister found 
His placid face too ruddy and too round. 

Too cold and inexpressive ; such a face 
Where you could nothing mark'd or manly trace. 

But Lucy found him to his mother kind. 

And saw th^Christian meekness of his mind ; 

His voice was soil, his temper mild and sweet. 

His mind was easy, and his person neat. 

Jane said he wanted courage ; Lucy drew 
No ill from that, though she believed it too ; 

* It is religious, Jane, be not severe ;* 

* Well, Lucy, then it is religious fear.* 

Nor could the sister, great as was her love, 

A man so li&less and so cool approve. 

Jane had a lover, whom a lady's pride 
Might wish to see attending at her side. 

Young, handsome, sprightly, and with good address, 
Not mark'd for folly, error or excess ; 

Yet not entirely from their censure firoe. 

Who judge our failings with severity ; 

The very care he took to keep his name 
Stainless, with some was evidence of shame. 

Jane heard of this, and she replied, * Enough ; 
Prove but the facts, and I resist not proof; 

Nor is my heart so easy as to love « 

The man my judgment bids me not approve.' 

But yet that heart a secret joy confess'd. 

To ^d no slander on the youth would rest ; , 


Hill was, in fact, suchj^onduct, that a maid 
Might think of marrikge, and be not afiraid ; 

And she was pleased to find a spirit high. 

Free from all fear, thi^ spurn'd hypocrisy. 

' What fears my sister ?' said the partial fair, I' 

For Lucy fear'd, — ‘ Wliy tell me to beware 7 
No smooth deceitful varnish can I find ; 

His is a spjrit generous, free, and kind ; 

And all his flaws are seen, all floating in his mind. 
A little boldness in his speech. What then 7 
It is the failing of these generous men. 

A little vanity, but — O ! my dear, * 

They all would show it, were they all/^ncere. , 

But come, agreed ; we 'll lend each other eyes 
To see our favourites, when they tvear disguise ; , ‘ 
And all those errors that will then be shown ^ 
Uninfluenced by the workings of our own.* 

Thus lived the sisters, far from power removed. 
And far from need, both loving and beloved. 

Thus grew, as myrtles grow ; I grieve at heart 
That 1 have pain and sorrow to impart. 

But so it is, the sweetest herbs that grow 
In the lone vale, where sweetest waters flow. 

Ere drops the blossom, or appears the fruit. 

Feel the vile grub, and perish at the robt; 

And in a quick and premature decay. 

Breathe the pure fragrance of their life away. 

A town was near, in which the buildings all 
Were large, but one pre>emincntly tall — 

An hupfe high house. Without there was an air 
Of lavish cost ; no littleness was there ; 

But room for servants, horses, whiskies, gigs. 

And walls for pines and peaches, grapes and figs ; 
Bright on the slo)>ing grass the sun.beams shone, 
And brought the summer of all climates on. 

Here wealth its prowess to the eye display'd. 

And here advanced the seasons, there delay'd ; 

Bid the due heat each growing sweet refine. 

Made the sun's light with grosser fire combine. 
And to the Tropic gave the vigour of the Line. 

Yet, in the master of this wealth, behold 
A light vain coxcomb taken from his gold. 

Whose busy brain was weak, whose boasting heart 
was cold. 

Oh ! how he talk'd to that believing town. 

That ho would give it riches and renown ; 

Cause a canal where treasures were to swim. 

And they should owe their opulence to him ! 

In fact, of riches ho insured a crop, 

So they would give him but a seed to drop. ^ , 
As used the alchymist bis boasts to make, 

' I give you millions for the mite I take ;* 

The mite they never could again behold, 

! The millions all were Eldorado gold. 

By this professing man, the country round 
Was search'd to see where mone*’ could be ^Sund. 

The thriven farmer, who had lii^d to sparer 
Became an object of especial cam ; 

He took the frugal tradesman by ^ hand, 

And wish'd him joy of what he might command ; 
And the industrious servant, who had laid 
His saving by, it was bis joy to aid ; 
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^Large talk, and hints of Bo!|ne productive plan/ 
Half named, won all his hearers to a man ; 

^ .Uncertain projects drew them wondering on, 
(^d avarice listen'd till distrust was gone. 

But when to these dear gir,iS ho found his way. 
All easy, artless, innocent \i'cre they ; 

^When he compcird his foolish wife to be 
oncse so great, so humble, and so frie ; 

Whom others sought, nor always with success ! 
But they were both her pride and happiness ; 
Ands^psteem'd them, but attended still 
To {Eei«vifbt^urpose of her husband's will ; 

when ffie fix'd his snares about their mind 
^Respected those whom she essay'd to blind ; 
l^ay with esteeAi she some compassion gave 
the fair victims whom she would i^pt save. 


The Banker's wealth and kindness were her themes, 
ITis generous plans, his patriotic schemes ; 

What he had done for some, a favourite few. 

What fer hfs favourites still he meant to do; 

No. that he always listen'd — which was hard« 
To her, when speaking of her great regard 
For certain friends — ‘ but you, as I may say, 

Are his own choice — I am not jealous — nay !* 


Then came the man himself, and came with speed, 
As just from business of importance freed ; 

Or just escaping, came with looks of fire, 

Af if he'd just attain'd his full desire ; 

As if Prosperity and he for life 
Were ^^ed, and he was showing off his wife ; 
Pleased to display his influence, and to prove 
Himself the object of her partial love : 

Perhaps with this was join'd the latent fear, 

The time would come when he ^ould not be dear. 


June laugh'd at all their visits and parade. 

And call'd it friendship in an hot-house made ; 

A style of friendship suited to his taste. 

Brought on, and ripen'd, like his grapes, in haste ; | 
She saw the wants that wealth in vain would hide. 
And all the tricks and littleness of pride ; 

On all the wealth would creep the vulgar stain, 
And grandeur strove to look itself in vain. 

Lucy perceived — but she replied, * why heed 
Such small defects ? — they're very kind indeed !” 
And kind they were, and ready to produce 
Their easy friendship, ever fit for use ; 

Friendship that enters into all affairs. 

And daily wants, and daily gets, repairs. 

Hence at the cottage of the sisters stood 
The JBanker's steed — he was so very good ; 

GUI through the roads, in weather foul or fair, 
Their friend's gay carriage bore the gentle pair ; 
His grapes and nectarines woo'd the virgins' hand. 
His books and roses were at their command ; 
Aflc^costly flowers, — he took upon him shame 
That l^e q^Ould jmrehase what he could not name. 

Lucy was vex’c^ have such favours shown, 

Ai^ they retifrning nothing of their own ; 

smiled, and begg'd her sister to believe,-— 

* We giv^at leasts much as we receive.* 


Alas ! and more ; they gave their ears and eyes. 
His splendour oft-times took them by surprise ; 

And if in Jane appear'd a meaning smile. 

She gazed, admired, and paid respect the while ; 
Would she had rested there ! Deluded maid. 

She saw not yet the fatal price she paid ; 

Saw not that wealth, though join'd with folly, grew 
In her regard ; she smiled, but listen'd too ; 

Nay would be grateful, she would trust her all, 

Her funded source, — to him a matter small ; 

Taken fbr their sole use, and ever at their call : 

To bo improved — he knew not how indeed. 

But he had methods — and they must succeed. 

This was so good, that Jane, in very pride. 

To spare him trouble, for a while denied ; 

And Lucy's prudence, though it was alarm'd. 

Was by the splendour of the Banker charm’d ; 
What was her paltry thousand pounds to him. 
Who would expend five thousand on a whim ? 

And then the portion of his wife was known ; 

But not that she reserved it for her own. 

Lucy her lover trusted with the fact. 

And frankly ask'd, * if he approved the act ?' ' 

*lt promised well,* he said; *hc could not tell 
How it might end, but sure it promised well ; 

He had himself a trifle in the Bank, 

And should be sore uneasy if it sank.' ^ 

Jane from her lover had no wish to hide 
Her deed ; but was withheld by maiden pride, 

To talk so early — as if one were sure 
Of being his ; she could not that endure. 

But when the sisters were apart, and when 
They freely spoke of their affairs and men, 

They thought with pleasure of the sum improved, 
And so presented to the men they loved. 

Things now proceeded in a quiet train ; 

No cause appear'd to murmur or complain ; 

The moneyed man, his ever-smilingr ^ame. 

And their young darlings, in their carriage came ; 
Jane's sprightly lover smiled their pomp to see. 
And ate their grapes with gratitude and glee. 

But with the freedom there was nothing mean. 
Humble, or forward, in his freedom seen ; 

His was the frankness of a mind that shows 
It knows itself, nor fears for what it knows : 

But Lucy's ever humble friend was awed 
the profusion ho could not applaud ; 

He seem'd indeed reluctant to partake 
Of the collation that he could not make ; 

And this was pleasant in the maiden's view, — 
Was modesty — was moderation too; 

Though Jane esteem'd it meanness ; and she saw 
Fear in that prudence, avarice in that awe. 

But both the lovers now to town are gone, 

By business one is call'd, by duty one ; 

While rumour rises, — whether false or true 
The ladies knew not — it was known to few — 

But fear there was, and on their guardian-friend 
They for advice and comfort would depend 
When rose the day; meantime from Belmont-place 
Came vile report, predicting quick disgrace. 
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*T was told — the servants, who had met to thank 
Their lord for placing monCy in his Bank — 

Their kind free master, who such wages gave. 

And then increased whatever they could save— 
They who had heard they should their savings lose. 
Were weeping, swearing, drinking at the news ; 
And still the more Uiey drank, the more they wept,: 
And swore, and rail'd, and threaten'd till they slept 

The morning truth confirm'd the evening dread; 
The Bank was broken, and the Banker fied ; 

But lefl a promise that his friends should have. 

To the last shilling — what his fortunes gave. 

The evil tidings reach'd the sistcr.pair. 

And one like Sorrow look'd, and one Despair ; 
They from each other turn'd th' afflicting look, 
And loth and late the painful silence broke. 

* The odious villain !* Jane in wrath began ; 

In pity Lucy, * the unhappy man ! 

When time and reason our afiliction heal, 

How will the author of our sufferings feel !* 

* And let him feel, my sister, — let the woes 
That he creates be banc to his repose ! 

Let them be felt in his expiring hour. 

When death brings all its dread, and sin its power : 
Then l^e the busy foe of mortals state 
The pangs he caused, his own to aggravate I 

Wretch ! when our life was glad, our prospects gay, 
With savage hand to sweep them all away : 

And he must know it — know when he beguiled 
His easy victims — ^how the villain smiled 1 

Oh ! my dear Lucy, could I see him crave 
The food denied, a beggar and a slave. 

To stony hearts he should with tears apply. 

And Pity's self withhold the struggling sigh ; 

Or, if relenting weakness should extend 
Th’ extorted scrap that justice would not lend, 

Let it be poif»jn'd by the curses deep 
Of every wretch whom he compels to weep !’ 

* Nay, my sweet sister, if you thought such pain 
Were his, your pity would awake again; 

Your generous heart the wretch's grief would feel. 
And you would soothe the pangs you could not 
heal.' 

* Oh ! never, never, — I would still contrive 
To keep the slave whom I abhorr'd alive ; 

His tortured mind with horrid fears to fill. 

Disturb his reason, and misguide his will ; 

Heap coals of fire, to lie like melted lead. 

Heavy and hot, on his accursed head ; 

Not coals that mercy kindles hearts to melt. 

But he should feel them hot as fires are felt ; 
Corroding ever, and through life the same. 

Strong self-contempt and ever-burning shame ; 

Let him so wretched feel that he may fly 
To desperate thoughts, and be resolved to die — 
And then let death such frightful visions give, 
That he may dread the attempt, and beg to Ike !’ 

So spake th* indignant maid, when Luc^ sigh’d, 
And, waith^tofler times, no more replied. , 


Barlow was then in toVtn ; and there he thought \ 
Of bliss to come, and bargains to be bought ; 

And was returning homeward — when he found 
The Bank was broken, and his venture drown'd. - 

* Ah ! foolish maid,’ hejeried, * and what wilt thou 
Say for thy friends anr their excesses now ? 

All now is brought completely to an end ; 

What can tke spcndthrifl now afford to spend 7 
Had my advice been — true, I gave consent. 

The thing was purposed ; what could I prevent 7 

I Who will her idle taste for flowers supply,*^ . 
Who send her grapes and peaches ! let^ier try 
I There’s none will give her, and she cannot buy."®^ 

I Yet would she not be grateful if she knew 
What to my» faith and generous love was due 7 ^ 

I Daily to see the man who took her hand, 

I When she had not a sixpence at command ; 

I Could I be sure that such a quiet mind 

I Would be for ever grateful, mild, and kind, 

I I might comply — but how will Bloomer act, ' 

I When he becomes acquainted with the fact 7 

i The loss to him is trifling — but the fall 
From independence, that to her is all ; 

Now should he marry, 'twill be shame, to me 
To hold myself from my engagement free ; 

And should he not, it will be double grace 
I To stand alone in such a trying case. 

Come then, my Lucy, to thy faithful heart 
And humble love I will my views impart. 

Will see the grateful tear that softly steals 
Down the fair face and all tliy joy reveals ; 

And when I say it is a blow severe. 

Then will I add-rrestrain, my love, the tear. 

And take this heart, so faithful and so fond. 

Still bound to tliine ; and fear not for that bond.* 

He said ; and went, with purpose he believed 
Of generous nature — so is man deceived. 

Lucy determined that her lover’s eye 
Should not distress nor supplication spy ; 

That in her manner he should nothing find. 

To indicate the weakness of her mind. 

He saw no eye that wept, no frame that shook. 

No fond appeal was made by word or look ; 
Kindness there was, but join'd with some restraint ; 
And traces of the late event were faint 

He look’d for grief deploring, but perceives 
No outward token that she longer grieves ; 

He had expected for his efforts praise. 

For he resolved tlie drooping mind to raise ; 

She would, he judged, be humble, and afraid ' 
i That he might blame her rashness and upbraid 
I And lo ! he finds her in a quiet state. 

Her spirit easy and her air sedate ; 

As if her loss was not a cause for pain. 

As if assured that he would make^it gain.^ 

I Silent awhile, he told the momiitg news; 

I And what he judged they might vxpect to lose ; 

I He thought himself, whatever som^piight boast, 

; The composition would be small at most ; 

Some shabby matter, she woul(ksee no more 
The tithe of what she held i%hand before^ 
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How did her sister feel 7 iwid did she think 
Bloomer was honest^ and would never shrink 7 
* But why that smile 7 is loss like yours so light 
* That it can aught like merriment excite 7 
: Well, he is rich, we know, and can afford 
To please his fancy, and to keep his word ; 

To him *t is nothing ; had 'he now a fear, 

He must the meanest of his sex appear : 

But the true honour, as !• judge the cAse, 

Is, both to feel the evil, and embrace.* 

HerQ;,!^ariow stopp’d, a little vex’d to see 
NiFfear or hope, no dread or ecstasy : ^ 
jOa\m]y sh(» spoke — Your prospects, sir, and mine 
Are not the same, — their union I decline ; 

1^ Could I believe the hand for which you strove 
j^ad yet its value, did you truly lovey 
I had with thanks address’d you, and replied. 

Wait till your feelings and my own subside. 

Watch your affections, and, if still they live. 

What prid^ denies, my gratitude shall give ; 

Ev2n then, in yielding, 1 had first believed 
THat I conferr’d the favour, not received. 

You I release — nay, hear me — I impart 
Joy to your soul, — I judge not of your heart. 
Tiiink’st thou a being, to whom has lent 
A feeling mind, will have her bosom rent 
By man’s reproaches 7 Sorrow will be thine, 

For all thy pity prompts thee to resign ! 

Think’st thou that meekness’ self would condescend 
To take the husband when she scorns the friend 7 
Forgiyc the frankness, and rejoice for life, j 

Thou art not burden’d with so poor a wife. | 

Go ! and be happy — tell, for the applause 
Of hearts like thine, we parted,* and the cause 
Give, as it pleases.’ With a foolish look 
That a dull school-boy fixes on his book 
That he resigns, with mingled shame and joy ; 

So Barlow went, confounded like the boy. 

Jane, while she wept to think her sister’s pain 
Was thus increased, felt infinite disdain; 

Bound as she was, and wedded by the ties 
Of love and hope, that care and craft despise ; 

She could but wonder that a man, whose taste 
And zeal for money had a Jew disgraced. 

Should love her sister ; yet witli this surprise, 

She felt a little exultation rise ; 

Hers was a lover who had always held 
This man as base, by generous scorn impcll’d; 
And yet, as one, of whom for Lucy’s sake 
He would a civil distant notice take. 

Lu(;y, with sadden’d heart and temper mild, 

)3ow’d to correction, like an humbled child. 

Who feela the parent’s kindness, and who knows 
Such the correction he, who loves, bestows. 

^'iVLtending always, but attending more 
When sorrow nk’d his presence, than before, 
Tender and ar^t, with the kindest air 
Came Bloomcdfrortune’s error to repair ; 

Words sweetly soothing spoke the happy youth, 
With all the tender earnestness of truth. 

There vas no doflbt of his intention now — 

He will his purpose with his love avow : 

22* , 2H 


So judged the maid ; yet, waiting, she admired 
His still delaying what he most desired ; 

Till, from her spirit’s agitation free, 

She might determine when the day should be. 

With such facility the partial mind 

Can the best motives for its favourites find. 

Of this he spake not, but he stay’d beyond 
His usual hour ; — attentive still and fond ; — 

The hand yet firmer to the hand he pres^ 

And the eye rested where it loved to rest ; 

Then took he certain freedoms, yet so small 
That it was prudish so the things to call ; 

Things they were not — Describe’ — that none Can 
do. 

They had been nothing had they not been new ; 

It was the manner and the look ; a maid, 

Afraid of such, is foolishly afraid ; 

For what could she explain 7 The piercing eye 
Of jealous fear could nought amiss descry. 

But some concern now rose ; the youth would seek 
Jane by herself, and then would nothing speak. 
Before not spoken ; there was still delay. 
Vexatious, wearying, wasting, day by day. 

* He docs not surely trifle !’ Heaven forbid ! 

She now should doubly scorn him if he did. 

Ah ! more than this, unlucky girl I is thine ; 

Thou must the fondest views of life resi^ ; 

And in the very time resign them too. 

When they were brightening on the eager view. 

1 will be brief,— >nor have I heart to dwell 
On crimes they almost share who paint them well. 

There was a moment’s softness, and it seem’d 
Discretion slept, or so the lover dream’d ; 

And watching long the now confiding maid. 

He thought her guardlcss, and grew less afraid ; 
Led to the theme that he had shunn’d before. 

He used a language he must use no more— 

For if it answers, there is no more need, 

And no more trial, should it not succeed. 

•• 

Then made he that attempt, in w^hich to fail 
Is shameful, — still more shameful to prevail. 

Then was there lightning in that eye that shed 
Its beams upon him, — and his frenzy fled ; 

Abject and trembling at her feet he laid. 

Despised and scorn’d by the indignant maid, 
Whose spirits in their agitation rose. 

Him, and her own weak pity, to oppose : 

As liquid silver in the tute mounts high. 

Then shakes and settles as the storm goes by. 

•While yet the lover stay’d, the maid was strong. 
But when he fled, she droop’d and felt the wrong— 
Felt the alarming chill, th’ enfeebled breath. 

Closed the quick eye, and sank in transient death. 
So Lucy found her ; and then first that breast 
Knew anger’s power, and own’d the stranger guest. 

* And is this love 7 Ungenerous ! Has he too 
Been mean and abject 7 Is no being true 7* 

Fov Lucy judged that, like her prudent swain, 
Bloomer had talk’d of what a man might gain; . 
She did not think a man on earth* waa found,, 

A wounded bosom, while it blegft, to wound ; 
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Thought not that mortal could be so unjust, 

As to deprive affliction of its trust ; 

Thought not a lover could the ho|)e enjoy, 

That must the peace, he should promote, destroy ; 
Thought not, in fact, that in the world were those, 
Who, to their tenderest friends, are worse than foes, 
Who win the heart, deprive it of its care, 

Then plant remorse and desolation there. 

Ah ! cruel he, who can that heart deprive 
Of all that keeps its energy alive ; 

Can see consign'd to shame the trusting fair. 

And turn confiding fondness to despair ; 

To watch that time — a name is not assign'd 
For crime so odious, nor shall learning find. 

Now, from that day has Lucy laid aside 
Her proper cares, to be her sister’s guide, 

Guard, and protector. At their uncle’s farm 
They past the period of their first alarm. 

But soon retired, nor was he grieved to learn 
They made their own affairs their own concern. 

I knew not then their worth ; and, had I known, 
Could not tliG kindness of a friend have shown ; 

For men they dreaded ; they a dwelling sought. 
And there the children of the village taught ; 

There, firm and patient, Lucy still depends 
Upon her cfForts, not upon her friends ; 

She is with persevering strength endued, 

And can be cheerful — for she will be good. 

June too will strive the daily tasks to snare. 

That so employment may contend with care ; 

Not power, but will, she shows, and looks about 
On her small people, who come in and out ; 

And seems of what they need, or she can do, in 
doubt. 

There sits the chubby crew on seats around. 

While she, all rueful at the sight and sound, 
Shrinks from the free approaches of the tri^, 
Whom she attempts lamenting to describe, 

With stains the idlers gather’d in their way, 

The simple stains of mud, and mould, and clay. 
And compound of the streets, of what we dare not 
say; 

With hair uncomb’d, grimed face, and piteous look, 
Each heavy student takes the odious brok, 

And on the lady casts a glance of fear. 

Who draws the garment close as he comes neu ; 
She then for Lucy’s mild forbearance tries. 

And from her pupils turns her brilliant eyes. 
Making new efforts, and with some success. 

To pay attention while the students guess ; 

Who to the gentler mistress fain would glide. 

And dread their station at the lady’s side. 

Such is their fate : — ^there is a friendly few 
Whom they receive, and there is chance for you; 
Their school, and something gather’d from the 
wreck ^ j 

Of that bad Bank, keeps poverty in check ; | 

And true respect, and high regard, are theirs. 

The children’s profit, and the parent’s prayers. ! 

With Lucy rests the one peculiar care. 

That few must see, and none with her may share ; 
More dear than hope can be, more sweet than plea- 
sures are. 


For her sad sister needs/the care of love 
That will direct her, that will not reprove, 

But waits to warn : for Jane will walk alone, 

Will sing in low and melancholy tone ; , 

Will read or write, or to her plants will run 
To shun her friend, — alas ! her thoughts to shun. 

It is not love alone disturbs her rest. 

But loss of a]J that ever hope possess’d ; 

Friends ever kind, life’s lively pleasures, case. 

When her enjoyments could no longer please ; 
These were her comforts then ! she has^ no more 
of these. 

Wrapt in such thoughts, she feels her mind astray^ 
But knows ’t is true, that she has lost her way ; 

For Lucy’s smile will check the sudden flight, , 
And one kind look let in the wonted light 

Fits of long silence she endures, then talks 
Too much — with too much ardour, as she walks ; 
But still the shrubs that she admires dispense 
Their balmy freshness to the hurried sense. 

And she will watch their progress, and attend 
Her flowering favourites as a guardian friend ; 

To sun or shade she will her sweets remove. 

And here, she says, I may with safety love. 

But there are hours when on that bosom steals 
A rising terror, — then indeed she feels ; — 

Feels how she loved the promised good, and how 
She feels the failure of the promise now. 

That other spoiler did as robbers do. 

Made poor our state, but not disgraceful too. 

This spoiler shames me, and 1 look within 
To find some cause that drew him on to sin ; 

He and the wretch who could thy worth forsake 
Are the fork’d adder and the loathesome snake : 
Thy snake could slip in villain-fear away. 

But had no fang to fasten on his prey. 

Oh ! my dear Lucy, I had thought to live 
With all the comforts easy fortunes give ; 

A wife caressing, and caress’d, — a friend. 

Whom he would guide, advise, consult, defend. 

And make his equal ; — then I fondly thought 
Among superior creatures to be brought : 

And while with them, delighted to behold 
No eye averted, and no bosom cold ; — 

Then at my home, a mother, to embrace 

jVfy Oh ! my sister, it was surely base ! 

1 might forget the wrong, 1 cannot the disgrace. 

Oh ! when I saw that triumph in his eyes, 

1 felt my spirits with his own arise ; 

I call’d it joy, and said, the generous youth 
' Laughs at my loss — no trial for his truth ; 

It is a trifle he can not lament, 

A sum but equal to his annual rent ; 

And yet that loss, the cause of every ill, 

Has made me poor, and him — ' 

‘ O^ poorer still ; 

Poorer, my Jane, and far below Ihee no^ : ' 

The injurer he, the injured suffez^ thou ; 

And shall such loss afflict thee 7’ — 

*^Lo8e I not 

With him what fortune could in life allol?. 
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Lose 1 not hope, life's cordial, and the views 
Of an aspiring spirit ? — O ! I lose ^ . 

Whate’er the happy feel, whate’er the sanguine 
choose. 

Would I could lose this bitter sense of wrong. 
And sleep in peaee — but it will not be long ! 

And here is something, Lucy, in my brain, 

J know not what — it is a*cure for pam ; 

But is not death ! — no beckoning hand I see, 

No voice 1 hear that comes alone to me : 

It is not death, but change ; I am not now 
I was once, — nor can 1 tell you how ; 

«^r is it irAidncss, — ask, and you shall find 
In my replies the soundness of my mind : 

, Oh ! I should Be a trouble all day long, 

X very torment, if my head were wrong.’ 

At times there is u{ran her features seen. 

What moves suspicion — she is too serene. 

Such is the motion of a drunken man. 

Who steps sedately, just to show he can. 

AIjsent at times she will her mother call. 

And cry at mid-day, * then good night to all.* 

But most-ehe thinks there will some good ensue 
From something done, or what she is to do ; 

Long wrapt in silence, she will then assume 
An air of business, and shake off her gloom ; 
Then cry exulting, ^ Oh 1 it must succeed. 

There are ten thousand readers — all men read : 
There are my writings, — you shall never spend 
Your *prccious moments to so poor an end ; 

Our peasants’ children may be taught by those 
Who have no powers such wonders to compose ; 
So let me call them, — what thcVorld allows. 
Surely a poet without shame avows ; 

Come, let us count what numbers we believe 
Will buy our work — Ah 1 sister, do you grieve 7 
You weep; there’s something I have said amiss. 
And vex’d my sister — ^What a world is this ! 

And how I wander ! — Where has fancy run 7 
Is there no poem 7 Have 1 nothing done 7 
Forgive me, Lucy, I had fix’d my eye, 

And so my mind, on works that cannot die : 
Marmion and Lara yonder in the case. 

And so I put me in the poet’s place. 

Still, be not frighten’d; it is but a dream : 

I am not lost, bewilder’d though I seem. 

I will obey thee — but suppress thy fear — 

I am at ease, — then why that silly tear 7’ 

Jane, as these melancholy fits invade 
The busy fancy, seeks the deepest shade ; 

She *walks in ceaseless hurry, till her mind 
Will short repose in verse and music find : 

Then her own songs to some soft tune she sings, 
And laughs, and cdls them melancholy things. 
Nptfrenzy all ; in some her erring Muse 
*WilT sad, affliefing, tender strains infuse: 
Sometimes on dnth she will her lines compose, 
Or give her serpus page of solemn prose ; 

And still thoBe%ivourite plants her fancy please, 
And give to care and anguish rest and ease. 


‘ Let me not have this gloomy view. 

About my room, around my bed ; 

But morning roses, wet with dew. 

To cool my burning brows instead. 

As flow’rs tliat once in Eden grew. 

Let tliem their fragrant spirits shed, 

And every day the sweets renew. 

Till I, a fading flower, am dead. 

Oh ! let tlic herbs I loved to rear 

Give to my sense their perfumed breath ; 

Let them be placed about my bier. 

And grace the gloomy house of death. 

I ’ll have my grave beneath an hill. 

Where only Lucy’s self shall know ; 

Where runs the pure pellucid rill 
Upon its gravelly bed below : 

There violets on the borders blow. 

And insects their soft light display. 

Till, as the morning sun-b^ams glow. 

The cold phosphoric fires decay. 

That is the grave to Lucy shown. 

The soil a pure and silver sand. 

The green cold moss above it grown. 
Unpluck’d of all but maiden hand : 

In virgin earth, till then unturn’d. 

There let my maiden form be laid. 

Nor let my changed clay be spurn’d, * 

Nor for new guest that bed be made. 

There will the lark, — the lamb, in sport. 

In air, — on earth, — securely play. 

And Lucy to my grave resort. 

As innocent, but not so gay. 

I will not have the churchyard ground. 

With bones all black and ugly grown. 

To press my shivering body round, 

Or on my wasted limbs be thrown. 

With ribs and skulls I will not sleep. 

In clammy beds of cold blue clay. 

Through which the ringed earthworms creep, 
And on the shrouded bosom prey ; 

I will not have the bell proclaim 
When those sad marriage-rites begin. 

And boys, without regard or shame, 

Press the vile mouldering masses in. 

Say not, it is beneath my care ; 

I cannot these cold truths allow ; 

These thoughts may not afflict me there. 

But, oh ! they vex and tease me now. 

Raise not a turf, nor set i stone. 

That man a maiden’s grave may trace, 

• But thou, my Lucy, come alone. 

And let afifection find the place. 

O ! take me from a world I hate. 

Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold ; 

And, in some pure and blessed state. 

Let me my sister minds behold : 

From gross and sordid views refined. 

Our heaven of spotless love to share. 

For only generous souls design’d. 

And not a man to meet us there.* 
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BOOK IX. 


THE PRECEPTOR HUSBAND. 

The Morningr Ride-^Conversation — Character of 
one whom they meet — His early Habits and 
Mode of Thinking — The Wife whom he would 
choose — The one chosen — His Attempts to teach 
— In History — In Botany — The Lady's Profi- 
ciency — His Complaint — Her Defence and Tri- 
umph— The Trial ends. 


Whom pass'd we musing near the woodman's shed, 
Whose horse not only carried him but led, 

That his grave rider might have slept the time, 

Or solved a problem, or composed a rhyme 7 
A more abstracted man within my view 
Has never come — He recollected you.” 

” Yes, — he was thoughtful — thinks the whole day 
long. 

Deeply, and chiefly that he once thought wrong ; 
He thought a strong and kindred mind to trace 
In the soft outlines of a trifler's face. 

Poor Finch ! I knew him when at school, — a boy 
Who might be said his labours to enjoy ; 

So young a pedant that he always took 
The girl to dance who moat admired her book ; 
And would the butler and the cook surprise, 

Who listen’d to his Latin exercise ; 

The matron's self the praise of Finch avow’d, 

He was so serious, and he read so loud : 

But yet, with all this folly and conceit. 

The lines he wrote were elegant and neat ; 

And early promise in his mind appear'd 
Of noble efforts when by reason clear'd. 

And when heVipokc of wives, the boy would say. 
His should be skill'd in Greek and algebra ; 

For who would talk with one to whom his themes. 
And favourite studies, were no more than dreams ? 
For this, though courteous, gentle, and humane. 
The boys contemn’d and hated him as vain. 

Stiff and pedantic — ” 

“ Did the man enjoy. 
In after life, the visions of the boy 7'’ 

“ At least they form’d his wishes, they were yet 
The favourite views on which his mind was set : 
He quaintly said, how happy must they prove. 
Who, loving, study — or who, studious, love ; 

Who feel their minds with sciences imbued, 

And their warm hearts by beauty’s force subdued. 

His widow’d mother, who the world had seen. 

And better jud^e of cither sex had been. 

Told him that just as their affairs were placed. 

In some respects, he must forego his taste ; 

That every beauty, both of form and mind, • 
Must be by him, if unendow’d, resign’d ; 

That wealth was wanted for their joint affairs; 
His sisters’ portions, and the Hall’s repairs. ' 


I The son assented — and the wife must bring 
I Wealth, learning, beauty, ere he gave the ring ; 

But as these merits, when they all unite. 

Arc not produced in every soil and site 4 
And when produced are not the certain gain 
Of him who would these precious things obtain ; 
Our patient student waited many a year. 

Nor saw this phoenix in his walks appear. 

But as view^ mended in the joint estate. 

He would a something in his points abate ; 

Give him but learning, beauty, temper, sense. 

And he would then the happy state commence. 
The mother sigh'd, but she at last agreed, ' 
And now the son was likely to succeed'; 

Wealth is substantial good the fates allot. 

We know we have it, or we have it not; 

But all thosek graces, which men highly rate. 

Their minds themselves imagine and create ; 

And therefore Finch was in a way to find 
A good that much depended on his mind. 

He look'd around, observing, till he sa^ 

Augusta Dallas ! when he felt an awe 
Of so much beauty and commanding grace, 

That well became the honours of her race : 

This lady never boasted of the trash 
That commerce brings : she never spoke of cash , 
The gentle blood that ran in every vein 
At all such notions blush'd in pure disdain. — 

Wealth once relinquish’d, there was all beside. 

As Finch believed, that could adorn a bride ; 

He could not gaze upon the form and air. 

Without concluding all was right and fair ; 

Her mild but dignified reserve supprest 
All free inquiry-— 'but his mind could rest, 

Assured that all was well, and in that view was blest 

And now he asked, * am I the happy -man 
Who can deserve her ? is there one who can 7’ 

His motlicr told him, he possess’d the land 
That puts a man in heart to ask a hand ; 

All who possess it feel they bear about 
A spell that puts a speedy end to doubt : 

But Finch was modest — '• May it then be thought 
That she can so be gained?’ — ‘ She may be sought :’ 
* Can love with land be won 7’ ' By land is beauty 
bought 

Do not, dear Charles, with indignation glow. 

All value that the want of which they know ; 

Nor do 1 blame her ; none that worth denies : 

But can my son be sure of what he buys 7 
Beauty she has, but witli it can you find 
The inquiring spirit, or the studious mind 7 
This wilt thou need who art to thinking proqe. 
And minds unpair’d had better think alone; 

Then how unhappy will the husband be. 

Whose sole associate spoils his company 7’ 

This he would try ; but all such trials prove 
Too mighty for a man disposed tftlove ; 

He whom the magic of a face enchains * . 

But little knowledge of the mind^btains ; 

If by his tender heart the man is lad. 

He finds how erring is the soundest head. 

The lady saw his purpose ; she could mitt 
The man’s inquiry, and his aim defeat; 
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She had a studied flattery in her look, 

She could be seen retiring with a book ; 

She by attending to his speech could prove, 

That she for learning had a fervent love ; 

Yet love alone she modestly declared. 

She must be spared inquiry, and was spared ; 

Of her poor studies she was not so weak, 

As in his presence, or at all, to speak ; 

But to discourse with him^who, all a^eed. 

Has re&d so much, would be absurd indeed ; 

Ask what he might, she was so much a dunce 
She would tKtnfess her ignorance at once. 

AU^^iis the man believed not, — doom'd to grieve 
For this belief, he this would not believe : 

No ! he was quite in raptures to discern 
^That love, and that avidity to learn. . 

* Could she have found,' she said, * a friend, a guide. 
Like him, to study had been all her pride ; 

But, doom'd so long to frivolous employ. 

How could she those superior views enjoy 7 
The day might come — a happy day for her, 

Wh^ she might choose the ways she would pre- 
fer.’ 


'Twas now no longer ‘just what you approve,’ 

But ‘ let the wild fowl be to-day, my love.' 

In fact the senses, drawn aside by force 
Of a strong passion, sought their usual course. 

Now to her music would the wife repair. 

To which he listen'd once with eager air ; 

When there was so much harmony within, 

That any note was sure its way to win ; 

But now the sweet melodious tones were sent 
From the struck chords, and none cared where they 
went. 

Full well we know that many a favourite air, 
That charms a party, fails to charm a pair ; 

And as Augusta play'd she look'd around, 

To see if one was dying at the sound ; 

But all were gone — a husband, wrapt in gloom. 
Stalk'd careless, listless, up and down the room. 

And now 't is time to fill that ductile mind 
With knowledge, from his stores of various kind: 
His mother, in a peevish mood, had ask'd, 

I ‘ Does your Augusta profit 7 is she task'd 7’ 


Then too he Icarn'd, in accidental way. 

How much'^he grieved to lose the given day 
In dissipation wild, in visitation gay. 

Happy, most happy, must the woman prove 
Who proudly looks on him she vows to love ; 

Who can her humble acquisitiona state. 

That he will praise, at least will tolerate. 

Still the* cool mother sundry doubts express'd, — 

' How ! is Augusta graver than the rest 7 
There are three others : they are not inclined 
To feed with precious food the en^pty mind : 
Whence this strong relish 7' ‘ It is very strong,’ 
Replied the son, ‘ aud has possess'd her long. 
Increased indeed, I may presume, by views, — 

We may suppose — ah ! may she not refuse 7’ 

• Fear not ! — I see the question must be tried. 

Nay, is determined — let us to your bride.' 

They soon were wedded, and the nymph appear'd 
IW all her promised excellence endear'd : 

Iler words were kind, were cautious, and were few. 
And she was proud— of what her husband knew. 

Weeks pass'd away, some five or six, before, 
Bless’d in the present. Finch could think of more : 
A month was next upon a journey spent, 

When to the Lakes the fond companions went; 
Then the gay town received them, and, at last, 
Home to their mansion, man and wife, they pass'd. 

And now in quiet way they came to live 
On what their fortune, love, and hopes would give : 
The honeyed moon had nought but silver rays, 
And i^one beni|rnly on their early days ; 

The second^ mc^ir a light less vivid sh^. 

And now tfie silvei' rays were tinged with lead. 
They now l)cgai^ look beyond the Hall, 

And think what friends would make a morning- 
•;call; 

Their fornter appetites return'd, and now 
Botli coftfd their wishes and their tastes avow ; 


‘ Madam !* he cried, offended with her looks, 
‘There 's time for all things, and not nil for books : 
Just on one’s marriage to sit down, and prate 
On points of learning, is a thing I hate — ^ 

* 'T is right, my son, and it appears to me 
If deep your hatred, you must well agree.* 

Finch was too angry for a man so wise, 

And said, * Insinuation I despise ! 

Nor do I wish to have a mind so full 
Of learned trash — it makes a woman dull: 

Let it suffice, that I in her discern 
An aptitude, and a desire to learn . — ' 

The matron smiled, but she observed a frown 
On her son's brow, and calmly sat her down ; 
Leaving the truth to Time, who solvqp our doubt, 
By bringing his all-glorious daughter out — 

Truth ! for whose teauty all their love profess, 
And yet how many think it ugliness ! 

‘ Augusta, love,* said Finch, ‘ while you engage 
In that embroidery, let me read a page ; 

Suppose it Hume's ; indeed he takes a side. 

But still an author need not be our guide ; 

And as he writes with elegance and ease. 

Do now attend — he will sure to please. 

Here at the Revolution we cornmence, — 

We date, you know, our liberties from hence.* 

‘Yes, sure,’ Augusta answer’d with a smile, 

*Our teacher always talk'd about his style; 

When we about the Revolution read. 

And how the martyrs to the flames were led ; 

The good old bishops, I forget their names, 

But tliey were all committed to the flames ; 
Maidens and widows, bachelors and wives,— 

The very babes and sucklings lost their lives. 

I redfl it all in Guthrie at the school, — 

What now ! — I know you took me for a fool ; 
There were five bishops taken from the stall. 

And twenty widows, 1 remember all; 
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And by this token, that our teacher tried 
To cry fur pity, till she howl'd and cried.* 

* True, true, my love, but you mistake the thing,— 
The Revolution that made William king 

Is what I mean ; the Reformation you, 

In Edward and Elizabeth .* — * *T is true : 

But the nice reading is the love between 
The brave lord Essex and the cruel queen ; 

And how he sent the ring to save his head. 

Which the false lady kept till he was dead. 

This is all true : now read, and I *11 attend : 

But was not she a most deceitful friend 7 
It was a monstrous, vile, and treacherous thing, 

1*0 show no pity, and to keep the ring ; 

But the queen shook her in her dying bed, I 

And * God forgive you !* was tlie word she said ; 

‘ Not I for certain ;* Come, I will attend, 

So read the Revolutions to an end.’ 

Finch, with a timid, strange, inquiring look, 

Sodly and slowly laid aside the book 

With sigh inaudible ‘ Come, never heed,* 

Said he, recovering, * now 1 cannot read.* 

They walk'd at leisure through their wood and 
grqves. 

In fields and lanes, and talk'd of plants and loves, 
And loves of plants. — Said Finch, * Augusta, dear, 
} You said you loved to learn, — were you sincere ? 
Do you remember that you told me once 
How much you grieved, and said you were a dunce? 
That is, you wanted information. Say 
What would you learn 7 1 will direct your way.* 

‘ Goodness !* said she, * what meanings you discern 
In a few words ! 1 said I wish’d to learn, 

And so I think I did ; and you replied. 

The wish was good : what would you now beside ? 
Did not you say it show'd an ardent mind ; 

And pray what more do you expect to find 7* 

‘ My dear Augusta, could you wish indeed 
For any knowledge, and not then proceed ? 

That is not wishing 

* Mercy ! how you tease ! 
You knew I said it with a view to please ; 

A compliment to you, and quite enough, — 

You would not kill me with that puzzling stuff! 
Sure I might say I wish'd ; but that is still 
Far from a promise : it is not, — 1 will.* 

* But come, to show you that I will not hide | 
My proper talents, you shall be my guide ; 

And lady Boothby, when we meet, shall cry. 

She *8 quite as good a botanist as 1.* 

* Right, my Augusta ;* and, in manner grave, 
Finch his first lecture on the science gave ; 

An introduction, — and he said, * My dear. 

Your thought was happy, — let us persevere ; 

And let no trifling cause our work retard , — * 
Agreed the lady, but she foar'd it hard. * 

Now o’er the grounds they rambled many a mile ; 
He show'd the flowers, the stamina, the style. 


Calix and corol, pericarp and fruit. 

And all the plant produces, branch and root ; 

Of these he treated, every varying shape, . 

Till poor Augusta panted to escape : * 

He show'd the various foliage plants produce, 
Lunate and lyrate, runcinate, retuse ; 

Long were the learned words, and urged with force, 
Panduriform, pinnatifid, premorse. 

Latent, anu patent, papulous, and plane, — ^ 

* Oh !' said the pupil, * it will turn my brain.* 

* Fear not,* he answer'd, and again, intent 
To fill that mind, o'er class and order went ; 

And stopping, ‘ Now,* said he, * my love, attenV 

* I do,' said she, * but when will be ar. end 7* 

* When we have made some progress, — now begin, 
W^hich is the stigma, show me with the pin : 
Come, I ht^ve told you, dearest, let me see, 

Times very many, — tell it now to me.* 

‘ Stigma ! I know, — the things with yellow heads, 
That shed the dust, and grow upon the threads ; 
You call them wives and husbands, but you ^now 
That is a joke — here, look, and 1 will show 
All I remember.* — Doleful was the look 
Of the preceptor, when he shut his book, 

(The system brought to aid them in their view,) 
And now with sighs return'd — It will not do.* 

A handsome face first led him to suppose. 

There must be talent with such looks as those ; 
The want of talent taught him now to find 
The face less handsome with so poor a mind ; 

And half the beauty faded, when he found 
His cherish'd hopes were falling to tlie ground. 

Finch lost his spirit ; but e'en then he sought 
For fancied powers : she might in time be taught. 
Sure there was nothing in that, mind to fear ; 

The favourite study did not yet appear. — 

Once he express'd a doubt if she could look 
For five succeeding minutes on a book ; 

When, with awaken'd spirit, she replied, 

* He was mistaken, and she would be tried.* 

With this delighted, he new hopes express'd,— 

* How do I know 7 — She may abide the test ? 

Men 1 have known, and famous in their day, 

Who were by chance directed in their way : 

I have been hasty. — Well, Augusta, well. 

What is your favourite reading 7 prithee tell ; 

Our different tastes may different books require,- 
Yours I may not peruse, and yet admire : 

Do then explain* — * Good Heaven !’ said she, in 
haste, 

( How do I hate these lectures upon taste !* 

‘ I lecture not, my love ; but do declare,— 

You read you say — what your attainments are.* 

* Oh ! you believe,’ said she, * that other things 
Arc read as well as histories of kings. 

And loves of plants, with all that simple stuff 
About their sex, of which 1 knoW enough. 

Well, if I must, I will my studies name, 

Blame if you please — I know yo\| love to blame. 
When all our childish books were set apart, 

The first I read was * Wanderings of the heait :* 
It was a story, where was donb a deed 'r 
So dreadful, that alone 1 fear'd to read. 
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The next was * The Confessions of a Nap,—* 

*T was quite a shame such evil should be done ; 
Nun of— no matter for the creature's name. 

For there are girls no nunnery can tame : 

Then was the stoiy of the Haunted Hall, 

Where the huge picture nodded from the wall 
When the old lord look'd up with trembling dread, 
.And I grew pale, and shudder'd as 1 read : | 

Tlien came the tales of Winters, Summers, Springs, 
At Bath and Brighton, — ^they were pretty things ! 
No ghosts nor spectres there were heard or seen. 
But all was love and flight to Gretna-green. 
Pej^aps your greater learning may despise 
What othersklike, and there your wisdom lies, — 
Well ! do not frown, — I read the tender tales 
Of lonely cots, fetreats in silent vales 
» For maids forsaken, and suspected wiw. 

Against whose peace some foe his plot contrives ; 
With all the hidden schemes that none can clear 
Till the last book, and then the ghosts appear. 

I read all plays that on the boards succeed. 

Alii all the works, that ladies ever read, — 
Shakspeare, and all the rest, — I did, indeed, — 

Ay ! you may stare ; but, sir, believe it true 
That we can read and learn, as well as you. 

I would not boast, — but I could act a scene 
In any play, before I was fifteen. 

Nor is this all ; for many arc the times 
I read in Pope and Milton, prose and rliymcs ; 
They T^ere our lessons, and, at ten years old, 

J could repeat but now enough is told. 

Sir, I can tell you 1 my mind applied 
To all my studies, and was not (|enied 
Praise for my pro^rress are you satisfied 7* 

‘ Entirely, madam ! else were I possess’d 
By a strong spirit who could never rest. 

Yes ! yes, no more I question, — here I close 
The theme for ever — ^let us to repose.' ” 


BOOK k. 


THE OLD BACHELOR. I 

I 

A Friend arrives at the Hall — Old Bachelors and 
Maids — Relation of one — His Parents — The first 
Courtship— The second — ^The third— Long In- 
terval — ^Travel — Decline of Life — the rourtlii 
Lady — Conclusion. 


Save their kind friend the rector, Richard yet 
Had not a favourite of his brother met ; 
Now|it the Hall that welcome guest appear'd, 
By trust, b^ triaj^ and by time endear’d ; 

Of him'the gratefiil squire his love profess'd. 
And full regard-^e was of friends the best ; 

** Yet not to him alone this good I owe, 

Tlrik social pleasure that our friends bertow ; 
The sex, that wrought in earlier life my woes. 
With ||^ of time, who murder’d my repose, 


They to my joys administer, nor vex 
Me more ; and now 1 venerate the sex ; 

And boast the friendship of a spinster kind. 
Cheerful and pleasant, to her fate resign'd : 

Then by her side my bachelor I place, 

And hold them honours to the human race. 

: Yet these are they in tale and song display’d, 

The peevish man, and the repining maid ; 
Creatures made up of misery and spite. 

Who tasto no pleasures, except those they blight ; 
From whom th* affrighten'd niece and nephew fly,— 
Fear'd while they live, and useless till they die. 

Not such these friends of mine ; they never meant 
That youth should so be lost, or life be spent. 

They had warm passions, tender hopes, desires 
That youth indulges, and that love inspires ( 

But fortune frown’d on their designs, displaced 
The views of hope, and love's gay dreams dis- 
graced ; 

Took from the soul her sunny views, and spread 
A cloud of dark but varying gloom instead : 

And shall we these with ridicule pursue. 

Because they did not what they could not do 7 
If they their lot preferr'd, still why the jest 
On those who took the way they judged the best? 
But if they sought a change, and sought in vain, 
*T is worse than brutal to deride their pa^— 

But you will see them ; see the man I praise. 

The kind protector in my troubled days. 

Himself in trouble ; you shall see him now. 

And learn his worth ! and my applause allow.” 

This friend appear’d, with talents form’d to please. 
And with some looks of sprightliness and ease ; 
To him indeed the ills of life were known. 

But misery had not made him all her own. 

They spoke on various themes, and George design’d 
To show his brother this, the favourite mind ; 

To lead the friend, by subjects he could choose. 
To paint himself, his life, and earliey«views. 

What he was bless'd to hope, what he was doom’d 
to lose. 

The^ spoke of marriage, and he understood 
Their call on him, and said, ** It is not good 
To be alone, although alone to be 
Is freedom ; so arc men in deserts free. 

Men who unyoked and unattended groan. 
Condemn’d and grieved to walk their way alone : 
Whatever ills a married pair betide. 

Each feels a stay, a comfbrt, or a guide ; 

‘ Not always comfort,’ will our wits reply.— 

Wits are not judges, nor the cause shall try. 

Have I not seen, when grief his visits paid. 

That they were easier by communion made ? 
True, with the quiet times and days serene. 

There have been flying clouds of care and spleen ; 
But is not man, the smitary, sick 
Of his existence, sad and splenetic 7 
And who will help him, when such evils come. 

To flbar the pressure or to clear the gloom ? 

Do you not find, that joy within the breast 
Of the unwedded man is soon auppren’d ; 
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While, to the bosom of a wife convey’d, 

Increase is by participation made 7 
The lighted lamp that gives another light, 

Say, is it by th' imparted blaze less bright ? 

Are not both gainers when the heart’s distress 
Is so divided, that the pain is less ? 

And when the tear has stood in either eye. 

Love’s sun shines out, and they are quickly dry.” 

He ended here, — ^but would he not confess. 

How came these feelings on his mind to press 7 
He would ! nor fear’d his weakness to display 
To men like them ; their weakness too had they. 

Bright shone the fire, wine sparkled, sordid care 
Was banish’d fiir, at least appear’d not there ; 

A kind and social spirit each possess’d. 

And thus began his tale the friendly guest. 


'* Near to my father’s mansion, — ^but apart, 

I must acknowledge, from my father’s heart—* 
Dwelt a keen sportsman, in a pleasant seat ; 

Nor met the neighbours as should neighbours meet; 
To them revenge appear’d a kind of right, 

A lawful pleasure, an avow’d delight ; 

Their neighbours too blew up their passion’s fire,' 
And urged the anger of each rival-squire ; 

More still their waspish tempers to inflame, 

A party-spirit, friend of anger, came : 

Ofl would my father cry, * that tory-knave, 

That, villain-placeman, would the land enslave.’ 

Not that his neighbour had indeed a place. 

But would accept one — that was his disgrace ; 
Who, in his turn, was sure my fiither plann'd 
To revolutionize his native land. 

He dared the most destructive things advance, 

And even pray'd for liberW to France ; 

Had still good hope that Heaven would grant his 
prayer. 

That he might see a revolution there. I 

At this the l^ry-squire was much perplex’d, | 
* Freedom in France ! — what will he utter next 7 
Sooner should I in Paris look to see 
An English army sent their guard to be.* ' 

My poor mamma, who had her mind subdued 
By whig-control, and hated every feud. 

Would have her neighbour met with mind serene ; 
But fiercer spirit fired the tory^^ueen : 

My parents both had given her high disgust. 
Which she resenting said. Revenge is just; 

And till th’ offending parties chose to stoop. 

She judged it right to keep resentment up ; 

Could she in friendship with a woman live 
WJio could the insult of a man forgive 7 
Did not her husband in a crowded room 
Once call her idiot, and the thing was dumb 7 
The man’s attack was brutal to be sure. 

But she no leas an idiot to endure. 

This lofl^ dame, with unrelenting soul. 

Had a fair girl to govern and control ; 

The dear Maria ! — whom, when first I met,<^ 
Shame on this weakness ! do 1 fbel it yet 7 

Tbs ^rent’s anger, you will oft-times see, 
PN^es the children’s minds for amity ; ^ 


Youth will not enter into such debate, 

*T is not in them to cherish groundless hate : 

Nor can they feel men’s quarrels or their cares. 

Of whig or tory, partridges or hares. • 

Long ere we loved, this gentle girl and I 
Gave to our parents’ discord many a sigh ; 

It was not ours, — and when the meeting came. 

It pleased us much to fiGad our thoughts the same ; 
But grief and trouble in our minds arose 
From the fierce spirits we could not compose ; 

And much it vex’d us that the friends so dear 
To us should foes among themselves appear. 

9 

Such was this maid, the angel of her race, 

Whom I had loved in any time add place. 

But in a time and place which chance assign’d ; 
When it was almost treason to be kind ; 

When we had vast impediments in view. 

Then wonder not that love in terror grew 
With double speed — wc look’d, and strove to find 
A kindred spirit in the hostile mind ; 

But is it hostile ! there appears no sign ' 

In those dear looks of warfare — none have mine. 
At length I whisper’d — Would that war might 
cease 

Between our houses, and that all was peace !’ 

I A sweet confusion on her features rose, 

'She could not bear to think of having foes. 

When we might all as friends and neighbours live, 
And for that blessing, O ! what would she give ?’-— 
' Then let us try and our endeavours blend,’ 

I said, * to bring these quarrels to an end ; • 

Thus, with one purpose in our hearts, we strove, 
And, if no more, increased our secret love ; 

Love that with such impediments in view 
To meet the growing danger stronger grew ; 

And from that time each heart, resolved and sure, 
Grew firm in hope, and patient to endure. 

To those who know this season of delight 
I need not strive their feelings to excite ; 

To those who know not the delight or pain. 

The best description would be lent in vain : 

And to the grieving, who will no more find 
The bower of bliss, to paint it were unkind ; 

I pass it by, to tell that long we tried 
To bring our fathers over to our side ; 

’T was bootless on tlieir wives our skill to try. 

For one would not, and one in vain comply. 

First I began my father’s heart to move, 

By boldly saying, ‘ We are born to love;’ 

My father answer’d, with an air of ease, 

' Well ! very well ! be loving if you please ! 

Except a man insults us or offends. 

In my opinion we should all be friends.' 

This gain’d me nothing ; little would accrue 
From clearing points so uselesc though so t^ue ; 
But with some pains I brought h\m to^con^s, 
That to forgive our wrongs is to redress : ' 

* It might be so,’ he answer’d, yet with doubt 
I That it might not,' but what is this about 7’ * ' 

T dared not speak directly, bui I strove 
I To keqp my atlbjects, harmony and love^ 
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Coolly my father look’d, and much enjoy’d 
The brpken eloquence his eye destroy’d ; 

Yet less confused, and more resolved at last. 

With bolder .effort to my point 1 past; 

And fondly speaking of my peerless maid, 

I call’d her worth and beauty to my aid, 

‘ Then make her mine !’ 1 said, and for his favour 
pray’d 

• 

My father’s look was one I seldom saw. 

It gave no pleasure, nor created awe ; 

It was the jcind of cool contemptuous smile 
Of witty persons, overcharged with bile ; 

At ifrst he spoke not, nor at last to me — 

* Well now, and what if such a thing could be 7 
What if the boy should his addresses pay 
'To the tall girl, would that old tory say 7 
I have no hatred to the dog, — but, still. 

It was some pleasure when I used him ill ; 

This I must lose if we should brethren be, 

Yet may be not, for brethren disagree ; 

Thrlool is right, — ^there is no bar in life 
Against their marriage, — let her be his wife. 

Well, sir, you hear me !’ — Never man complied. 
And left a beggar so dissatisfied ; 

Th6bgh all was granted, yet was grace refused : 

I felt as one indulged, and yet abused. 

And yet, although provoked, I was not unamused. 

In a reply like this appear’d to meet 
All that encourage hope, and that defeat ; 

Consen^ though cool, had been for me enough. 

But this consent had something of reproof ; 

I had prepared my answer: to his rage, 

With his contempt I thought not to engage : 

I, like a hero, would my castle smrm, 

And meet the giant in his proper form ; 

Then, conquering him, would set my princess free, 
ThisAtrould a trial and a triumph be : 
l^en lo ! a sneering menial brings the keys. 

And cries in scorn, ‘ Come, enter, if you please ; 
You ’ll find the lady sitting on her bed. 

And ’t is expected that you woo and wed.’ 

Yet not so easy was my conquest found ; 

I met with trouble ere with triumph crown’d. 
Triumph, alas ! — My father little thought, 

A king at home, how other minds are wrought ; 
True, his meek neighbour was a genftb^uire. 
And had a soul averse from wrath and ire ; 

He answer’d frankly, when to him I went, 

-* I give yon little, sir, in my consent :* 

He and my mother were to us inclined, 

The powerless party with the peaceful mind ; 

But tkaT meek man was destinea to obey 
A sovereign lady’s unremitted sway ; 

Who bore no partial, no divided rule. 

All were obedient pupils in her school. 

She had religious zeal, both strong and sour, 
That*gave an active sternness to her power ; 

But few could filease her, she herself was one 
By whom that dqpd was very seldom done ; 

With such a being, so disposed to feed 
Contempt and scorn — ^how was I to succeed 7 
JBut love commanded, and I made my prayer 
To tbe-stern lady, with an humble air ; 
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Said all that lovers hope, all measures tried 
That love suggested, and bow’d down to pride. 

Yes! I have now the tigress in my eye— 

When 1 had ceased and waited her reply, 

A pause ensued, and then she slowly rose, 

With bitter smile predictive of my woes ; 

A look she saw was plainly understood— 

‘ Admire my daughter ! Sir, you*^rc very good, 

The girl decent, take her all in all, — 

Genteel, we hope — perhaps a thought too tall ; 

A daughter’s portion hers — you ’ll think her for- 
tune small. 

Perhaps her uncles, in a cause so good, 

Would do a little for their flesh and blood ; 

We arc not ill allied, — and say we make 
Her portion decent — whither would you take 7 
Is there some cottage on your father’s ground. 
Where may a dwelling for tlie girl be found 7 
Or a small farm, your mother understands 
How to make useful such a pair of hands. 

But this we drop at present, if you please, 

We shall have leisure for such things as these ; 
They will be proper ere you fix the day 
For the poor girl to honour and obey ; 

At present therefore we may put an end 
To our discourse — Good morrow to you, friend !’ 

Then with a solemn curtsey and profound. 

Her laughing eye she llfled from the ground, 

And loft me lost in thought, and gazing idly round. 

Still we had hope, and, growing bold in time, 

1 would engage the father in our crime ; 

But he refused, for though he wish’d us well. 

He said, * he must not make his house a hell ; — * 
And sure the meaning look that I convey’d 
Did not inform him that the hell was made. 

Still hope existed that a mother’s heart 
Would in a daughter’s feelings take a part ; 

Nor was it vain, — for there is found access 
To a hard heart, in time of its distr^ft : 

The mother sicken’d, and the daughter sigh’d, 

And we petition’d till our queen complied ; 

She thought of dying, and if power must cease. 
Better to make, than cause th’ expected peace ; 

And sure this kindness, mixing with the blood. 

Its balmy influence caused the body’s good ; 

For as a charm, it work’d upon the frame 
Of the reviving and relenting dame ; 

For when recover’d, she no more oppe^ed 
Her daughter’s wishes. — Here contention closed. 

Then bliss ensued, so exquisitely sweet, 

That with it once, once only, we can meet ; 

For though we love again, and though once more 
We feel th* enlivening hope we felt before, 

Still the pure freshness of the joy that cast 
Its sweet around us is for ever past 
O ! time to memory precious, — ever dear, 

Though ever painful this eventful year ; 

Wlipt bliss is now in view ! and now what woea 
appear ! 

j Sweet hours of expectation !— I was gone 
iTo the vile town to press our business on ; 
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To urge its formal instruments, — and lo ! 

Comes with dire looks a messenger of wo, 

Witli tidings sad as deatli! — ^With all my speed 
1 reach'd her home ! — but that pure soul was freed — 
She was no more — for ever shut that eye, 

That look'd all soul, as if it could not die ; 

It could not see me — O I the strange distress 
Of these new feelings ! — misery's excess ; 

What can describe it ? words will not express. 
When 1 look back upon that dreadful scene, 

1 feel renew'd the anguish tliat has been ; 

And reason trembles— —Yes ! you bid me cease, 
Nor try to think ; but 1 will think in peace.— 
Unbid and unforbidden, to tlie room 
1 went, a gloomy wretch amid that gloom ; 

And there the lovely being on her bed 
Shrouded and cold was laid — Maria dead ! 

There was 1 left, — and 1 have now no thought 
Remains with me, how fear or fancy wrought ; 

1 know I gazed u])on the marble cheek, 

And pray'd the dear departed girl to speak— 
Further 1 know not, for, till years were fled. 

All was extinguish'd — all with her was dead. 

I had a general terror, dread of all 
That could a thinking, feeling man befall ; 

I was desirous from myself to run, 

And something, but 1 knew not what, to shun : 
There was a blank from this 1 cannot fill. 

It is a j^zzlc and a terror still. 

Yet did 1 feel some intervals of bliss, 

Ev'n with the horrors of a fate like this ; 

And dreams of wonderful construction paid 
For waking horror— dear angelic maid ! 

When peace return'd, unfclt for many a year. 

And hope, discarded flatterer, dar'd t' appear ; 

I heard of my estate, how free from debt, 

And of the comforts life afforded yet ; 

Beside the best of comforts in a life 
So sad as mine — a fond and faithful wife. 

My gentle mother, now a widow, made 
These strong attempts to guide me or persuade. 

‘ Much time is lost,’ she said, * but yet ray son 
May, in the race of life, have much to run ; 

When I am gone, thy life to thee will seem 
Lonely and sad, a melancholy dream ; 

Get thee a wife — I will not say to love. 

But one, a friend in thy distress to prove ; 

One who will kindly help thee to sustain 
Thy spirit's burden in its hours of pain ; 

Say, will you marry 7 — I in haste replied. 

And who would bo the sclf-devoted bride ? 

There is a melancholy power that reigns 
Tyrant witliin me — ^who would bear his chains, , 
And hear them clicking every wretched hour. 
With will to aid me, but without the power 7 
But if such one were found with easy mind, 

Who would not ask for raptures 1 *m resign’d. 

* ’T is quite enough,’ my gentle mother cried, 

* We leave the raptures, and will find the bride.’ 

There was a lai^ near us, quite discreet, 

Whom in ottr iws ’t was our chance to mee^ 

One gravemm eivil, who had no desire 
That men should praise her beauties or admire ; 


She in our walks would sometimes take my arm, < 
But had no foolish fluttering or alarm ; 

She wish’d no heart to wound, no truth to prove. 
And seem'd, like me, as one estranged from love ; 
My mother praised her, and with so much skill, 

She gave a certain bios to my will ; 

But calm indeed our courtship ; 1 profess'd 
A due regard — My mother did the rest ; 

Who sootL‘ declared tlyit we should love, and grow 
As fond a couple as the world could show ; 

And talk'd of boys and girls with so much glee. 
That 1 began to wish the thing could he. 

Still when the day that soon would come was named, 
1 felt a cold fit, and was half ashamed ; 

But we too far proceeded to revoke. 

And had been much too serious for a joke. 

1 shook away the fear that man annoys. 

And thought a little of the girls and boys. 

A week remain'd, — for seven succeeding days 
Nor man nor woman might control my ways ; 

For seven dear nights 1 might to rest retire 
At my own time, and none the cause require ^ 

For seven blest days 1 might go in and out. 

And none demand, * Sir, what are you about 7’ 

For one whole week I might at will discou»'se 
On any subject, with a freeman's fordc. 

Thus while I thought, I utter'd, as men sing 
In under-voice, reciting * With this ring,’ 

That when the hour should come, 1 might not, 
dread 

These, or the words that follow'd, ‘ I thco wed.’ 

Such was my state of mind, exulting now 
And then depre^'d — I cannot tell you how — 
When a poor lauy, whom her friends could send 
On any message, a convenient* friend, 

Who had all feelings of her own o'crcome. 

And could pronounce to any man his doom ; 

Whose heart indeed was marble, but whose fi^'*© 
Assumed the look adapted to the case ; 

Enter’d my room, commission'd to assuage 
What was foreseen, my sorrow and my rage. 

It seem'd the lady whom I could prefer. 

And could my much-loved freedom lose for her. 
Had bold attempts, but not successful, made. 

The' heart of some rich cousin to invade ; 

Who, half resisting, half complying, kept 
A cautious distance, and the business slept. 

This prudent swain his own importance knew. 

And swore to part the now affianced two : 

Fill'd with insidious purpose, forth he went. 
Profess'd his love, and woo'd her to consent': 

* Ah ! were it true !’ she sigh’d ; he boldly swore 
His love sincere, and mine was sought no more. 

All this the witch at dreadful length reveal'd. 

And begg'd me calmly to my fate to yield 
Much pains she took engagemenfij old 'to state. 

And hoped to hear me curse mj^cruel fate, 
Threat’ning my luckless life; and thought it strange 
In me to bear the unexpected change : • 

In my calm feelings she beheld disguise. 

And told of some strange wildness in my qyes.. 
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But there was nothings in the eye amiss, 

And the heart calmly bore a stroke like this ; 

Not so my mother ; though of gentle kind, 

She could np mercy for tlie creature find. 

•Vile plot!* she said. — ‘ But, madam, if they plot, 
And you would have revenge, disturb them not* 

“ What can we do, my son^* — ‘Consul# our case, 
And do just nothing, madam, if you please.* 

• What will be said ?’ — ‘ We need not that discuss ; 
Our friencis and neighbours will do that for us.* 

•Do you so lJ|rhtly, son, your loss sustain ? — ’ 
•Nay, my dear njadam, but I count it gain.* 

i ‘ The world will blame us sure, if we be still.’ — 

* And, if we stir, you may be sure it will.* 

Not to such loss your father had agreed.* — 

‘ No, for my father’s had been loss indeed.* 

Wlih gracious smile my mother gave assent, 

And let th* affair slip by with much content. 


Some old dispute, the lover meant should rise, 
Jktiae point of strife they could not compromise, 
Displeased the squire — he from the field withdrew. 
Not quite conccard, not fully placed in view ; 

But half advancing, half retreating, kept 
At his old distance, and tlic business slept. 

Six years had past, and forty cro the six, 

WJien Time began to play his usual tricks : 

The locks, once comely in a virgin’s sight. 

Locks of pure brown display’d^ th’ encroaching 
white ; 

The blood, once fefvid, now to cool began. 

And Time’s strong pressure to subdue the man : 

I rode or walk’d as I was wont before, 

Bi]t now the bounding spirit was no more ; 
irtnodcrale pace would now my body heat, 

A walk of moderate length distress my feet. 

I show’d my stranger-guest those hills sublime. 
But said, ‘ tlic view is poor, we need not climb.* 

At a friend’s mansion 1 began to dread 
The cold neat parlour, and the gay glazed bed ; 

At home 1 felt a more decided taste. 

And must have all things in my order placed; 

I ceased to hunt, my horses pleased me less. 

My dinner more ; I Icarn’d to play at chess ; 

1 took my dog and gun, but saw the bruto 
^ Was disappointed that 1 did not shoot; 

My morning walks 1 now could bear to lose. 

And bless’d the shower that gave me not to choose : 
In faQ4^*l felt a languor stealing on ; 

The active arm, the agile hand were gone ; 

Small daily actions into habits grew, 

And new dislike to forms and fashion new ; 

I loved my trees in order to dispose, 
i nutfiber’d peaches, look’d how stocks arose, 

Told the same story ofl — in short, began to prose. 


My books were changed ; I now preferr’d the truth 
Tq Ihe light reading of unsettled youth ; 

^ovels grew tedioi^, but by choice or chance, 
r 9^111 ^ad interest in the wild romance : 


There is an age, we know, when tales of love 
Form the sweet pabulum our hearts approve ; 

Then as wc read we feel, and are indeed, 

Wc judge th’ heroic men of whom we read ; 

But in our afler life these fancies fail, 

We cannot be the heroes of the tale ; 

The parts that Cliffords, Mordaunts, Bevillcs play 
We cannot, — cannot be so smart and gay. 

But all the mighty deeds and matchless powers 
Of crrant*k nights we never fancied ours. 

And thus the prowess of each gifled knight 
Must at all times create the same delight ; 

Lovelace a forward youth might hope to seem, 

But Lancelot never, — that he could not dream ; 
Nothing reminds us in the magic page 
Of old romance, of our declining age : 

If once our fancy mighty dragons slew, 

This is no more than fancy now can do ; 

But w'hen the heroes of a novel come. 

Conquer’d and conquering, to a drawing-room. 

We no more foel the vanity that sees 
Within ourselves what we admire in these. 

And so wo leave the modern tale, to fly 
From realm to realm with Tristram or Sir Guy. 

Not quite a Quixote, I could not suppose 
That queens would call me to subdue their foes ; 
But, by a voluntary weakness sway’d, # 

I When fancy call’d, 1 willingly obey’d. 

I Such I became, and I believed my heart 
Might yet be pierced by some peculiar dart 
i Of right heroic kind, and I could prove 
I Fond of some peerless nymph that deign’d to love, 
I Some high-soul’d virgin, who had spent her time 
I In studies grave, heroic and sublime ; 

Who would not like me less that I had spent 
Years eight and forty, just the age of Kent ; 

But not with Kent’s discretion, for I grew 
Fond of a creature, whom my fancy drew ; 

A kind of beings who are never found 
On middle-earth, but grow on fairy-^ound. 

These found 1 not ; but I had luck to find 
A mortal woman of tliis fairy kind ; 

A thin, tall, upright, serious, slender maid. 

Who in my own romantic regions stray’d ; 

From the world’s glare to this sweet vale retired, 
To dwell unseen, unsullied, unadniired ; 

In all her virgin excellence, above 

The gaze of crowds, and hopes of vulgar love. 

We spoke of noble deeds in happier times, 

Of glorious virtues, of debasing crimes : 

Warm was the season, and the subject too. 

And therefore warm in our discourse wc grew. 
Love made such haste, that ere a month was flown 
Since first we met, he had us for his own : 

Riches are trifles in a hero’s sight, 

And lead to questions low and unpolitc ; 

I nothing said of money or of land. 

But bent my knee, and fondly ask’d her hand , 
And the dear lady, with a grace divine. 

Gave it, and frankly answer’d, ‘ it is thine.* 

Our reading was not to romance confined. 

But still it gave its colour to the mind ; 
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Gave to our studies sometliing of its force, 

And made profound and tender our discourse ; 

Our subjects all, and our religion, took 
The grave and solemn spirit of our book : 

And who had seen us walk, or heard us read. 
Would say, ‘these lovers are sublime indeed.* 

I knew not why, but when the day was named 
My ardent wishes felt a little tamed ; 

My mothcr*s sickness then awaked my grief, 

And yet, to own the truth, was some relief; 

It left uncertain that decisive time 

That made my feelings nervous and sublime. 

Still all was kindness, and at morn and eve 
I made a visit, talk'd, and took my leave : 

Kind were thq lady’s looks, her eyes were bright, 
And swam, I thought, in exquisite delight ; 

A lovely red sutfused the virgin cheek. 

And spoke more plainly than tJie tongue could 
speak ; 

Plainly all seem'd to promise love and joy. 

Nor fear’d we aught that might our bliss destroy. 

Engaged by business, I one morn delay'd 
My usual call on the accomplish’d maid; 

But soon, that small impediment removed, 

I paid the visit that decisive proved ; 

For the feir lady had, with grieving heart, 

So I believed, retired to sigh apart ; 

I saw her friend, and begg’d her to entreat 
My gentle nymph her sighing swain to meet. 

The gossip gone — What demon, in his spite 
To love and man, could my frail mind excite. 

And lead me curious on, against all sense of right? 
There met my eye, unclosed, a closet’s door — 
Shame ! how could I the secrets there explore ? 
Pride, honour, friendship, love, condemn'd the deed. 
And yet, in spite of all, I could proceed ! 

I went, [ saw — Shall I describe the hoard 
Of precious worth in seal'd deposits stored 
Of sparkling'-'.'.ucB ? Enough — enough is told, 

*T is not for man such mysteries to unfold. 

Thus far I dare— Whene'er those orbits swam 
In that blue liquid that restrain'd their dame. 

As showers the sunbeams — when the crimson glow 
Of the red rose o'erspread those cheeks of snow, 

I saw, but not the cause — 't was not the red 
Of transient blush that o'er her face was spread ; 

*T was not the lighter red, that partly streaks 
The Catherine pear, that brighten'd o'er her cheeks. 
Nor scarlet blush of shame — but such disclose 
The velvet petals of the Austrian rose 
When first unfolded, warm the glowing hue. 

Nor cold as rouge, but deepening on the view : i 

Such were those cheeks — the causes unexplored 
Were now detected in that secret hoard ; 

And ever to that rich recess would turn 
My mind, and cause for such effect discern. 

Such was my fortune, O I my friends, and such 
The end of lofly hopes that grasp'd too much. 

This was, indeed, a trying time in life, 

1 lost at once a mother and a wife ; 

Yet compensation came in time for these. | 

And what I lost in joy, I gain'd in ease.’*— 


I “But," said the squire, “did thus your courtship 
cease ? 

I Resign'd your mistress her betroth’d in peace ?"— 
1“ Yes; and had sense her feelings to restrain, 
j Nor ask’d me once my conduct to explain ; 

Bui me she saw those swimming eyes explore. 

And explanation she required no more : 

Friend to the last, I left her with regret — 

Nay, leave iier not, for .we are neighbours yet. 

These views extinct, I traveH'd, not with taste. 

But BO that time ran wickedly to waste ; 

I penn'd some notes, and might a book have made. 
But I had no connexion with the trade ; 

Bridges and churches, towers and hails, 1 saw. 
Maids and madonnas, and could sketch and draw : 
Yes, I had made a book, but that my pride 
In the not making was more gratified. 

There was one feeling upon foreign ground. 

That more distressing than the rest was found ; 
That though with joy I should my country see, 
There none had pleasure in expecting me. 

I now was sixty, but could walk and cat; 

My food was pleasant, and my slumbers sweet; 
But what could urge me at a day so late ^ 

To think of women ? — my unlucky fate. 

It was not sudden ; I had no alarms. 

But was attack'd when resting on my arms ; 

Like the poor soldier ; when the battle raged 
The man escaped, though twice or thrice engaged. 
But when it ended, in a quiet spot 
He fell, tlic victim of a random -shot. * 

With my good friend the vicar oft I spent 
The evening hours in quiet, as I meant ; 

He was a friend in whom, although untried 
By aught severe, I found 1 could confide ; 

A pleasant, sturdy disputant was he. 

Who had a daughter — such the Fates decree, 

To prove how weak is man — poor yielding ns^ 
like me. 

Time after time the maid went out and in, 

Ere love was yet beginning to begin ; 

The first awakening proof the early doubt, 

Rose from observing she went in and out. 

My friend, though careless, seem’d my mind to 
explore, 

‘ Wh]Mo you look so often at the door V 
I thenwas cautious, but it did no good, 

For she, at least, my meanings understood ; 

But to the vicar nothing she cohvey’d 
Of what she tliought — she did not feel afraid. 

I must confess, this creature in her mind 
Nor face had beauty that a man would blind ; 

No poet of her matchless charms would write, 

Yet sober praise they fairly would excite : 

She was a creature rorm'd man's heart to make 
Serenely happy, not to pierce and^shake; 

If she were tried for breaking hunr«an hearts. 

Men would acquit her — she had Miot the arts ; 

Yet without art, at first without design. 

She soon became the arbitress of mine ; • 

Without pretensions — nay, without pretence, 

[But by a native strange intelligence 
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Women possess when they behold a man | 

Whom they can tease, and are assured they can; j 
Then His their souPs delight and pride to reign 
O’er the fond slave, to give him ease or pain, 

And stretch and loose by turns the weighty view- 
less chain. 


Though much she knew, yet nothing could she 
prove ; t 

I had not yet confess'd the crime of love ; 

But in an hour when guardian-angels sleep, 

I fail’d the secret of my soul to keep ; 

And theh 1 saw the triumph in those eyes 
That spoke — ‘ Ay, now you are indeed my prize.* 

I almost tli9Ught 1 saw compassion, too. 

For all the cruel things she meant to do. 

Well I can calf to mind the managed air 
That gave no comfort, tliat brought no despair, 
That in a dubious balance held the mind. 

To each side turning, never much inclined. 

She spoke with kindness — thought the honour high. 
And knew not how to give a fit reply ; 

Siic could not, would not, dared not, must not deem 
Such language proof of aught but rny esteem ; 

It made her proud — she never could forget 
. {‘Vljial thoughts, — she felt her much in debt; 
She who had never in her life indulged 
The thought of hearing what 1 now divulged, 

1 who had seen so many and so much, — 

It was an honour — she would deem it such : 

Our different years, indeed, would put an end 
To other views, but still her father's friend 
To hdr, she humbly hoped, would his regard extend. 

Thus saying nothing, all she meant to say. 

She play’d the part the sex delights to play ; 

Now by some aot of kindness giving scope 
To the new workings of excited hope. 

Then by an air of something like disdain. 

But scarcely seen, repelling it again ; 
sThen for a. season, neither cold nor kind, 

Slic kept a sort of balance in the mind. 

And, as his pole a dancer on the rope. 

The equal poise on both sides kept me up. 


Is it not strange that man can fairly view 
Pursuit like this, and yet his point pursue 7 
While he the folly fairly will confess. 

And even feel the danger of success ? 

But so it is, and nought the Circes care 
How ill their victims with their poison fare, 
When thus they trifle, and with quiet soul 
Mix their ingredients in the maddening bowl. 
Their high regard, the softness of tlieir air, 

Th& pHying grief that saddens at a prayer. 

Their grave petitions for the peace of mind 
That they determine you shall never find, 

And all their vain amazement that a man 
Like you should love~-they wonder how you can. 


• * • 

’ For roon|h8 the idler play’d her wicked port. 
Then fairly gave the secret of her heart 

* She hoped** — If now the smiling gipsy view — 

* Her father’s friend would be her lover’s too, 
•JToung Henry Gale’ — But why delay so long? 

^She could not tell — she fear’d it might be wrong, 
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‘ But I was good’ — I knew not, I was weak, 

And spoke as love directed me to speak. 

When in my arms their boy and girl I take, 

1 feel a fondness for the mother’s sake ; 

But though the dears some softening tlioughts ex- 
cite, 

I have no wishes for the father’s right. 

Now all is quiet, and the mind sustains 
Its proppr comforts, its befitting pains ; 

The heart reposes ; it has had its share 
Of love, as much as it could fairly bear, 

And what is left in life, that now demands its care ? 

For O ! my friends, if this were all indeed. 

Could we believe that nothing would succeed ; 

If all were but this daily dose of life. 

Without a care or comfort, child or wife ; 

These walks for health with nothing more in view. 
This doing nothing, and with labour too ; 

This frequent asking when ’t is time to dine. 

This daily dozing o’er the news and wine ; 

This age’s riddle, when each day appears 
So very long, so very short the years ; 

If this were all — but let me not suppose — 

What tlien were life ! whose virtues, trials, w’oes. 
Would sleep th’ eternal sleep, and there the scene 
would close. 

• 

This cannot be — ^but why has Time a pace 
That seems unequal in our mortal race ? 

Quick is that pace in early life, but slow. 

Tedious, and heavy, as we older grow ; 

But yet, though slow, the movements are alike. 
And with no force upon the memory strike, 

And therefore tedious as we find them all. 

They leave us nothing we in view recall ; 

But days that we so dull and heavy knew 
Are now as moments passing in review. 

And hence arises ancient men’s report. 

That days are tedious, and yet years are short.” 


BOOK XI. 


THE MAID’S STORY. 

A Mother’s Advice — Trials for a young Lady — 
Ancient Lovers — The Mother a Wife — Grand- 
mamma-Genteel Economy— Frederick, a young 
Collegian — Grandmamma dies — Retreat with 
Biddy — Comforts of the Poor — Return Home- 
Death of the Husband— Nervous Disorders — 
Conversion — Frederick a Teacher — Retreat to 
Sidmouth — Self-examination — The Mother dies 
— Frederick a Soldier — Retirement with a Friend 
— Their Happiness how interrupted — Frederick 
an Actor — Is dismissed and supported — A last 
Adventure. 


Tiirex days remain’d their friend, and then again 
The Brothers left, themselves to entertain ; 

When spake the younger — ** It would please me 
well 

To hear thy spinster-friend her story tell ; 
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And our attention would be nobly paid 
Thus to compare tlie Bachelor and Maid.** 

“ Frank as she is,” replied the squire, ” nor one 
Is more disposed to show what she has done 
With time, or time with her ; yet all her care 
And every trial she might not declare 
To one a stranger ; but to me, her friend, 

She has the story of these trials penn*d ; 

These shall thou hear, for well the maid I know. 
And will her efforts and her conquests shov\ 
Jacques is abroad, and we alone shall dine. 

And then to give this lady's tale be mine ; 

Thou wilt attend to this good spinster's life. 

And grieve and wonder sJie is not a wife ; 

But if we judge by either words or looks. 

Her mode of life, her morals, or her books. 

Her pure devotion, unaffected sense, 

Her placid aid, her mild benevolence. 

Her gay good humour, and her manners free, 

She is as happy as a maid can be ; 

If as a wife, 1 know not, and decline 
Question like this, till 1 can judge of thine” 

Then from a secret hoard drew forth the squire 
His tale, and said, “ Attention I require — 

My verse you may condemn, my theme you must 
admire.*’ 


I to your kindness speak, let that prevail. 

And of my frailty judge as beings frail. -■ ■ — 

My father dying, to my mother left 
An infant charge, of all things else bereft ; 

Poor, but experienced in the world, she knew 
What others did, and judged what she could do ; 
Beauty she justly weigh’d, was never blind 
To her own interest, and she read mankind : 

She view’d my person with approving glance. 

And judged the way my fortune to advance ; 
Taught me betimes that person to improve. 

And made a lawful merchandize of love ; 

Bade me my te>ilpcr in subjection keep. 

And not permit my vigilance to sleep ; 

I was not one, a miss, who might presume 
Now to be crazed by mirth, now sunk in gloom ; 
Nor to be fretful, vapourish, or give way 
To spleen and anger, as the wealthy may ; 

But I must please, and all I felt of pride. 
Contempt, and hatred, I must cast aside. 

“ Have not one friend,” my mother cried, “ not one ; 
That bane of our romantic triflers shun ; 

Suppose her true, can she afford you aid 7 
Suppose her false, your purpose is betray’d ; 

And then in dubious points, and matters nice, 

How can you profit by a child’s advice ? 

While you are writing on from post to post. 

Your hour is over, and a man is lost ; 

Girls of their hearts are scribbling ; their desires. 
And what the folly of the heart requires. 

Dupes to their dreams — but 1 the truth impart, 

You cannot, child, afford to have a heart ; 

Think nothing of it ; to yourself !:« true, i 

And keep life’s first great business in your view ; — I 
Take it, dear Martha, for a useful rule, | 

She who is poor is ugly or a fool ; i 


Or, worse than either, has a bosom fill’d 
Witli soft emotions, and with raptures thrill’d. 

Read not too much, nor write in verse or prose. 
For then you make the dull and foolish foes ; 

Yet those who do, deride not nor condemn. 

It is not safe to raise up foes in them ; 

For though they harm you not, as blockheads do. 
There is somr malice in the scribbling crew.” 

Such her advice ; full hard with her had dealt 
The world, and she the usage keenly felt. 

“ Keep your good name,” she said, and that tc» 
keep 

You must not suffer vigilance to sleep:*' 

Some have, perhaps, the name of chaste retain’d, 
When noughUof chastity itself remain’d ; 

But there is danger — few have means to blind 
The keen-eyed world, and none to make it kind. 

And one thing more — to free yourself from foes 
Never a secret to your friend disclose ; 

Secrets with girls, like loaded guns with boys, « 
Arc never valued till they make a noise ; 

To show how trusted, they their power display ; 
To show how worthy, they the trust betray ; 

Liike pence in children’s pockets secrets lifT 
In female bosoms — they must burn or fly. 

TiCt not your heart be soften’d ; if it be. 

Let not the man his softening influence see ; 

For the most fond will sometimes tyrants prove, 
And wound the bosom where they trace the love. 
But to your fortune look, on that depend 
For your life’s comfort, comforts that attend 
On wealth alone— ^wealth gone, they have their 
end.” 

Such were my mother’s cares to mend my lot, 

And such her pupil they succeeded not. 

It was conceived the person I had then 
Might lead to serious thought some wealthy men. 
Who having none their purpose to oppose 
Would soon be won their wishes to disclose ; 

My mother thought I was the very child 
By whom the old and amorous are beguiled ; 

So mildly gay, so ignorantly fair. 

And pure, no doubt, as sleeping infants are : 

Then I had lessons how to look and move. 

And, I repeat, make merchandize of love. 

Tlirice it was tried if one so young could bring 
Old wary men to buy the binding ring ; 

And on the taper finger, to whose tip 
The fond old swain would press his witherk?^ lip. 
Place the strong charm : — and one would win my 
heart 

By re-assuming youth — a trying part ; 

Girls, he supposed, all knew the young were bold. 
And he would show that spirit in tbc old ; 

In boys they loved to hear the rattli^pg tongue. 

And he would talk as idly as the voung ; 

He knew the vices our Lotharios boasl, 

And he would show of every vice the ghost. 

The evil’s self, without disguise or dress. 

Vice in its own pure native ugliness ; 
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Not as the drunkenness of slaves to prove 
Vice hateful, but that seeing, I mi^iit love. 

He drove me out, and I was pleased to see 
Care of himself^ it served as care lor me ; 

For he Wbuld tell me, that he should not spare 
Man, horse, or carriage, if I were not there ; 
Provoked at last, my malice I obey’d. 

And smiling said, Sir, I am not afraid.” 

.This check’d his spirit ;* but he said, “ Could you 
Have charge so rich, you would bo careful too.” 

And hcf indeed, so very slowly drove, 

That we dismiss’d the over-cautious love. 

My next acMiirer was of equal age, 

And wish’d th» child’s afTcction to engage. 

And keep the fluttering bird a victirn in his cage : 
He had no portion of his rival’s glee. 

But gravely praised the gravity in me ; 

Religious, mural, both in word and deed, 

But warmly disputatious in his creed : 

Wild in hid younger time, as we were told, 

^ nd therefore like a penitent when old. 

Strange ! he should wish a lively girl to look 
Upon the methods his repentance took. 

■ Then he would say, he was no more a rake 
To squander money for his passions’ sake ; 

Yet, upon proper terms, as man discreet. 

He with my mother was disposed to treat. 

To whom ho told, “ the price of beauty fell 
In every market, and but few could sell ; 

1'hat /rade in India, once alive and brisk. 

Was overdone, and scarcely worth the risk.” 

Then stopp’d to speak of board, and what for life 
A wife would cost if he slipuld take a wife. 

Hardly he bargain’d, and so much desired. 

That we demurr’d ; and he, displeased, retired. 

And now 1 hoped to rest, nor act again 
^^le paltry part for which 1 felt disdain. 

When a third lover came within our view. 

And somewhat differing from the former two; 

He had been much abroad, and he had seen 
The world’s weak side, and read the hearts of men ; 
But all, it seem’d, this study could produce. 

Was food for spleefn, derision, and abuse ; 

He Icvell’d all, as one who had intent 
To clear the vile and spot the innocent ; 

He praised my sense, and said I ought to be 
From girl’s restraint and nursery maxims free ; 

He praised my mother ; but he judged her wrong 
To keep us from th’ admiring world so long ; 

He praised himself ; and then his vices named, 
And^.'^all’d them follies, and was not ashamed. 

He more than hinted tliat the lessons taught 
By priests were all with superstition fraught ; 

And I must think them for the crowd design’d. 
Not to alarm the free and liberal mind. 

Wisdom with Jiim was virtue. They were wrong 
And weak, he s^d, who went not with the throng ; 
Man must hfs passions order and restrain 
Inwall that gives bis fellow-subjects pain ; 
jSut yet of guilt h$ would in pity speak, 
vd as he judged, the wicked were Uie weak. 


Such was the lover of a simple maid. 

Who seem’d to call his logic to his aid. 

And to mean something : I will not pretend 
To judge the purpose of ray reasoning friend. 

Who was dismiss’d, in quiet to complain 
That so much labour was bestow’d in vain. 

And now my mother seem’d disposed to try 
A life of reason and tranquillity ; 

Ere this, her health and spirits were the best, 

Hers thb day’s trifling, and the nightly rest ; 

But something new was in her mind instill’d ; 
Unquiet thoughts the matron bosom fill’d ; 

For live-and-forty peaceful years she bore 
Her placid looks, and dress becoming wore : 

She could a compliment with pleasure take. 

But no absurd impression could it make. 

Now were her nerves disorder’d ; she was weak. 
And must the help of a physician seek ; 

A Scotch physician, who had just began 
To settle near us, quite a graceful man. 

And very clever, with a soft address, 

That would his meaning tenderly express. 

Sick as my mother seem’d, when he inquired 
If she was ill, he found her well attired ; 

She purchased wares so showy and so fine. 

The venders all believed th’ indulgence mine : 

But I, who thrice was woo’d, had lover^ three. 
Must now again a very infant be ; 

While the good lady, twenty years a wife. 

Was to deeide the colour of his life : 

And she decided. She was wont t’ appear 
To these unequal marriages severe ; 

Her thoughts of such with energy she told. 

And was repulsive, dignified, and cold ; 

But now, like monarchs weary of a throne. 

She would no longer reign — at least alone. 

She gave her pulse, and, with a manner sweet. 
Wish’d him to feel how kindly they could beat; 
And ’t is a thing quite wonderful to tell 
IIow soon he understood them, andihow welL 

Now, when she married, I from home was sent. 
With grandmamma to keep perpetual Lent ; 

For she would take me on conditions cheap, 

For what we scarcely could a parrot keep ; 

A trifle added to the daily fare 

Would feed a maiden who must learn to spare. 

With grandmamma I lived in perfect case ; 
Consent to starve, and I was sure to please. 

Full well I knew the painful sliifls we made 
Expenses all to lessen or evade, 

And tradesmen’s flinty hearts to soften and per* 
suade. 

Poor grandmamma among the gentry dwelt 
Of a small town, and all the honour felt ; 
Shrinking from all approaches to disgrace 
That might be mark’d in so genteel a place ; 
Where every daily deed, as soon as done. 

Ran through the town as fast as it could run * 
AWinners what appear’d — at cards who lost or won* 

Our good appearance through the town was known; 
Hunger and thirst were matters of our own ; 
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And you would judg^c that she in scandal dealt 
Who told on what we fed, or how we felt. 

We had a little maid, some four feet high, 

Who was employ'd our household stores to buy ; 
For she would weary every man in trade, 

And tease t* assent whom she could not persuade. 

Methinks I see her, with her pigmy light, 

Precede her mistress in a moonless night ; 

From the small lantern throwing through iJie street 
The dimni'd cffulgcnco at her lady's feet; 

What time she went to prove her well-known skill 
With rival friends at their beloved quadrille. 

And how 's your pain ?'' inquired the gentle maid, 
For that was asking if with luck she play'd ; 

And this she answer'd as the cards decreed, 

“ O Biddy ! ask not — very bad indeed 
Or, in more cheerful tone, from spirit light, 

“ Why, thank you, Biddy, pretty well to-night” 

The good old lady often thought me vain. 

And of my dress would tenderly complain ; 

But liked my taste in food of every kind. 

As from all grossness, like her own, refined : 

Yet when she hinted that on herbs and bread 
Girls of my age and spirit should be fed, 

Whate'er iny age had borne, my flesh and blood. 
Spirit andr strength, the interdict withstood ; 

But though I might the frugal soul offend 
Of the good matron, now my only friend. 

And tliough her purse suggested rules so strict. 
Her love could not the punishment inflict : 

She sometimes watch'd the morsel with a frown, 
And sigh'd to see, but let it still go down. 

Our butcher's bill, to me a monstrous sum. 

Was such, that summon'd, he forbore to come : 
Proud man was he, and when the bill was paid, 
He put the money in his bag and play'd, 

Jerking it up, and catching it again. 

And poising in his hand in pure disdain ; 

While the goq^ lady, awed by man so proud, 

And yet disposed to have her claims allow'd, 
Balanced between humility and pride. 

Stood a fall'n empress at the butcher's side, 

Praising his meat os delicate and nice 

“ Yes, madam, yes ! if people pay the price.” 

So lived the lady, and so murmur'd I, 

In all the grief of pride and poverty : 

Twice in Uic year there came a note to tell 
How well mamma, who hoped the child was well ; 
It was not then a pleasure to be styled, 

By a mamma of such experience. Child ! 

But I suppress'd the feelings of my pride, 

Or other fbelings set them all aside. 

There was a youth from college, just the one 
I judged mamma would value as a son ; 

He was to me good, handsome, learn'd, genteel, 

I cannot now what then I thought reveal; 

But, in a word, he was the very youth 
Who told me what I judged the very truth. 

That love like his and charms like mine agreetj, 
For all description they must both exceed : 

Yet scarcely can I throw a smile on things 
So painful, but that Time Ids comfort brings, 


Or rather throws oblivion on the mind. 

For wo arc more forgetful than resign'd. 

We botli were young, had heard of love and read. 
And could see nothing in the thing to dread. 

But like a simple pair our time employ'd 
In pleasant views to be in time enjoy'd ; 

When Frederick came, the kind old lady smiled 
To see the y iuth so taken with her child ; 

A nice young man, who came with unsoil'd feet , 
In her best room, and neither drank nor eat : 

Alas ! he planted in a vacant breast 

The hopes and fears that robb'd it of its rest. 

All now appear'd so right, so fair, so just, 

Wc surely might the lovely prospect trust ; 

Alas ! poor Frederick and his chai'mer found 
That they were standing on fallacious ground : 

All that tlic father of the youtli could do 
Was done — and now he must himself pursue 
Success in life ; and, honest truth to state. 

He was not fitted for a candidate : 

I, too, had nothing in this world below. 

Save what a Scotch physician could bestow. 

Who for a pittance took my mother's hand. 

And if disposed, what had they to command 7 

But these were after fears, nor came t' annoy 
The tender ehildrcn in their dreams of joy ; 

Who talk'd of glebe and garden, tithe and rent, 
And how a ^ncied income should be spent ; 

What friends, what social parties we should see, 
And live with what genteel economy ; 

In fact, we gave our hearts as children give 
And thought of living as our neighbours live. 

Now when assured ourselves that all was well, 

'T was right our friends of those designs to teU ; 
For this wo parted. — Grandmamma, amazed. 

Upon her child with fond compassion gazed ; 

Then pious tears appear'd, but not a word 
In aid of weeping till she cried, “ Good Lord !” 
She then, with hurried motion, sought the stairs^'* 
And calling Biddy, bade her come to prayers. 

Yet the good lady early in her life 
Was call'd to vow the duties of a wife ; 

She sought the altar by her friends’ advice, 

No free-will offering, but a sacrifice : 

But here a forward girl and eager boy 
Dared talk of life, and turn tlicir heads with joy. 

To my mamma I wrote in just the way 
I felt, and said what dreaming lasses say ; 

How handsome Frederick was, by all confess'd, 
How well he look'd, how very well he dress'd ; 
With learning much, that would for both previde. 
His mother’s darling, and his father's pride ; 

And then he loves me more than mind can guess, 
Than heart conceive, or eloquence express. 

No letter came a doubtful mind to ^ase, ^ 

And, what was worse, no Frederick /;ame to please. 
To college gone— so thought our {ittlq maid — 

But not to see me ! I was much afraid ; 

1 walk'd the garden round, and deeply sigh'd, , 
When grandmamma grew faint \ and dropt, and 
died : 
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A fate so awful and so sudden drove 
All else away, and half exting^uish’d love. 

Strange people came ; they search’d the house 
around^ 

And, vulgar wretches ! sold whate’er they found : 
The secret hoards that in the drawers were kept, 
The silver toys that with the tokens slept, 

•The precious beads, the corals with thAr bells, 
That laid secure, lock’d up in secret cells. 

The costly silk, the tabby, the brocade, 

**The very garment for the wedding made, 

Were brought to sale, with many a jest thereon ; 
“Going — a bridal dress — for — Going ! — Gone.” 
That ring, dcAr pledge of early love and true. 
That to the wedded finger almost grew, 

Was sold for six and ten-pence to a Jew ! 

Great was the fancied worth ; but ah how small 
The sum thus made, and yet how valued all ! 

But all that to the shameful service went 
Just paid the%bills, the burial, and the rent; 

A:i^ *I and Biddy, poor deserted maids ! 

Were turn’d adrift to seek for other aids. 

Now left by all the world, as I believed, 

1 wonder’d much that 1 so little grieved ; 

Yet I was frighten’d at the painful view 
Of shiftless want, and saw not what to do: 

In times like this the poor have little dread. 

They can but work, and they shall then be fod ; 
And Biddy cheer’d me with such thoughts as this, 
“ You *11 find the poor have their enjoyments. Miss!” 
Indeed 4 saw, for Biddy took me home 
To a forsaken hovel’s cold and gloom ; 

And while my tears in plenteous flow were shed, 
With her own hands she placed her proper bed. 
Reserved for nced-rA fire was quickly made, 

And food, the purchase for the day, display’d : 

She let in air to make the damps retire. 

Then placed her sad companion at her fire; 
S^vthen began her wonted peace to feci, 
ohe bought her wool, and sought her favourite 
wJieel, 

Til at as she turn’d, she sang with sober glee, 

“ Begone, dull Care ! I ’ll have no more with thee;” 
Then turn’d to me, and bade me weep no more. 
But try and taste the pleasures of the poor. 

When dinner came, on tabic brown and bare 
Were placed the humblest forms of eiarthcn ware, 
With one blue dish, on which our food was placed, 
For appetite provided, not for taste : 

I look’d disgusted, having lately seen 
All so minutely delicate and clean ; 
y et, as I sate, I found to my surprise 
A vulgar kind of inclination rise, 

And near my humble friend, and nearer drew. 
Tried the strange food, and was partaker too. 

I walk’d at eve, but not where I was seen. 

And thought, vi^th sorrow, what can Frederick 
mekn ?* • 

I must not write, f said, for I am poor ; 

And then 1 wept till 1 could weep no more. 

• • 

IfiT^d-heartcd Bidd^ tried my griefs to heal, 
jvhis is a nothing to wiiat others foel ; 

/ 2K 


Life has a thousand sorrows worse than this, 

A lover lost is not a fortune, Miss ! 

One goes, another comes, and which is best 
There is no telling — set your heart at rest” 

At night we pray’d — I dare not say a word 
Of our devotion, it was so absurd ; 

And very pious upon Biddy’s part, 

But mine were all effusions of the heart ; 

While she her angels call’d their peace to shed, 
And bl^ the corners of our little bed. 

All was a dream ! I said, is this indeed 
To be my life 7 and thus to lodge and feed. 

To pay for what I have, and work for what I need ? 
Must I be poor ? and Frederick, if we meet. 
Would not so much as know me in the street? 

Or, as he walk’d with ladies, he would try 
To be engaged as we were passing by — 

And then I wept to think that I should grow 
Like them whom he would be ashamed to know. 

On the third day, while striving with ray fate. 
And hearing Biddy all its comforts state, 

Talking of all her neighbours, all her schemes. 
Her stories, merry jests, and warning dreams ; 
With tales of mirth and murder ! O ! the nights 
Past, said the maiden, in such dear delights, 

And 1 was thinking, can the time arrive 
When I shall thus be humbled, and survive 7 
Then I beheld a horse and handsome gig, 

With the good air, tall form, and comely wig 
Of Doctor Mackey — I in fear began 
To say. Good heaven preserve me from the man ! 
But fears ill reason, — ^lieavcn to such a mind 
Had lent a heart compassionate and kind. 

From him I learnt that one had call’d to know 
What with my hand my parents could bestow ; 
And when he Icarn’d the truth, in high disdain 
He told my fate, and home return’d again. 

“ Nay, be not grieved, my lovely girl ; but few 
Wed the first love, however kind an^ Jruc ; 
Something there comes to break the strongest vow, 
Or mine had been my gentle Mattie now. 

When the good lady died — but let me leave 
All gloomy subjects — ’t is not good to grieve.” 

Thus the kind Scotchman soothed me : he sustain’d 
A father’s port, and my submission gain’d : 

Then my affection ; and he often told 
My sterner parent that her heart was cold ; 

He grew in honour — he obtain’d a name — 

And now a favourite with the place became ; 

To me most gentle, he would condescend 
To read and reason, be the guide and friend ; 

He taught me knowledge of the wholesome kind, 
And fill’d with many a useful truth my mind : 
Life’s common burden daily lighter grew. 

And even Frederick lessen’d in my view ; 

Cold and repulsive as he once appear’d. 

He was by every generous act endear’d ; 

And, above all, that he witli ardour fill'd 
My soul for truth — a love by him instill’d ; 
Till*my mamma grew jealous of a maid 
To whom an husband such attention paid : 

Not gross!}' jealous ; but it gave her pain, 

And^she observed, “ He made her daughter vain 
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And what his help to one who must not look 
To gain her bread by poring on a book ?'* 

This was distress ; but this, and all beside. 

Was lost in grief— my kinder parent died, 

When praised and loved, when joy and health he 
gave. 

He sank lamented to an early grave ; 

Then love and wo — the parent and the child. 

Lost in one grief, allied and reconciled. ^ 

Yet soon a will, that left me half his won* , 

To the same spirit gave a second birth : 

But 't was a mother’s spleen ; and she indeed 
Was sick, and sad, and had of comfort need ; 

I watch’d the way her anxious spirit took. 

And often found her musing o’er a book ; 

She changed her dress, her church, her priest, her 
prayer. 

Join’d a new sect, and sought her comforts there ; 
Some strange coarse peopk; came, and were so free 
In their addresses, they ofibnded me ; 

But my mamma threw all her pride away — 

More humble she as more assuming tlicy. 

“ And what,” they said, as having power, “ are now 
The inward conflicts ? do you strive ? and how ?” 
Themselves confessing thoughts so new and wild, 
1 thought them like the visions of a child. 

” Could wc,” they ask, “ our best good deeds con- 
demn? 

And did we long to touch the garment's hem ? 
And waa it so witli us ? for so it was with them.” 

A younger few assumed a softer part, 

And tried to shake the fortress of my heart ; 

To this my pliant mother lent her aid. 

And wish’d the winning of her erring maid : 

I was constrain’d her female friends to hear ; 

But suffer’d not a bearded convert near : 

Though more than one attempted, with tlieir whine, 
And “ Sister ! sister ! how that heart of thine ?” 
But this was ftcedom I for ever check’d : 

Mine was a heart no brother could affect 

But “ would I hear the preacher, and receive 
The dropping dew of his discourse at eve ? 

The soft, sweet words ?” I gave two precious hours 
To hear of gifts and graces ; helps and powers ; 
When a pale youth, who should dismiss the flock, 
Gave to my bosom an electric shock. 

While in that act he look’d upon my face 
As one in that all-equalizing place : 

Nor, though he sought me, would he lay aside 
Their cold, dead freedom, or their dull, sad pride. 

Of his conversion he with triumph spoke, 

Before he orders from a bishop took : 

Then how his father’s anger he had braved. 

And, safe himself his erring neighbours saved. 

Me he rejoiced a sister to behold 
Among the members of his favourite fold; 

He had not sought me, the availing call 
Demanded all his love, and had it all ; 

But, now thus met, it must be heaven’s design^ 
Indeed ! I thought, it never shall be mine ; 

Yes, wc must wed. He was not rich : and 1 
Had of the earthly good a mean supply ; 


But it Bufticcd. Of his conversion then 
He told, and labours in converting men ; 

For he was chosen all their bands among — 
Another Daniel ! honour’d, though so young. 

He call’d me sister : show’d me that he knew 
What I possess’d ; and told what it would do. 

My looks, I judge, express’d my full disdain, 

But it was ^iven to the ,man in vain : 

They preach till they are proud, and pride disturbs 
the brain. 

Is this the youth once timid, mild, polite ? 

How odious now, and sick’riing to the sight ! 
Proud that he sees, and yet so truly blind, 

Witli all this blight and mildew on tlic mind I 

Amazed, tlie solemn creature heard me vow 
That 1 was not disposed to take him now. 

^ TJicn, art thou changed, fair maiden ? changed 
thy heart ?” 

I answ'crcd, “ No ; but I perceive thou art.” 

Still was my mother sad, her nerves relax’d, 

And our small income for advice was tax’d. 

When I, who long’d for change and freedom, cried, 
liCt sea and Sidinoulh’s balmy air be tried ; 

And so they were, and every neighbouring scene, 
That make the bosom, like the clime, serene, 

Yet were her teachers loth to yield assent ; 

And not without the warning voice we went ; 

And tlicre was secret counsel all unknown 
To me — but I had counsel of my own. 

And now there pass’d a portion of my time 
In ease delicious,r and in joy sublime — 

With friends endear’d by kindness — with delight,— 
In all that could the feeling mind excite, 

Or please, excited, walks in every place 
Whore wc could pleasure find and beauty trace. 

Or views at night, where on tlic rocky steep 
Shines the full moon, or glitters on tlic deep. 

Yes, they were happy days ; but they are fled ! 

All now arc parted — part arc with the dead ! 

Still it is pleasure, though ’t is mix’d with pain. 

To think of joys that cannot live again ! 

Here cannot live ; but they excite desire 
Of purer kind, and heavenly thoughts inspire ! 

And now my motlicr, weaken’d in her mind, 

Her will, subdued before, to me resign’d. 

Wean’d from her late directors, by degrees 
She sank resign’d, and only sought for ease : 

In a small town upon the coast wc fix’d. 

Nor in amusement with associates mix’d. 

My years — but other mode will I pursue, 

And count my time by what I sought to do. 

And was that mind at ease ? could I avow 
That no once leading thoughts engaged me now ? 
Was I convinced tli* enthusiastic man 
Had ruin’d what the loving boy Ix^gan ? 

v 

I answer doubting — 1 could still detect 
Feelings too soft — yet him I could reject — 
Feelings that came when I had least employ, i 

When common pleasures I could least enjoy-— 
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When I was pacing lonely in the rays 
Of a full moon, in lonely walks and ways— 

When I was sighing o'er a tale*s distress, 

And paid attention to my Bible less. 

These found, I sought my remedies for these ; 

I suffer’d common things my mind to please. 

And common pleasures : seldom walk'd alone, 

*Nor w\en the moon upon the waters snone ; 

Bift then my candles lit, my window closed. 

My needle took, ttrfd with my neighbours prosed : 
T5hd in one year — nay, ere the end of one. 

My labour ended, and my love was done. 

My heart at r?st, I boldly look’d within. 

And dared to Li^it of its secret sin ; 

Alas ! with pride it answer’d, ^ Look around. 

And tell me where a better heart is found.” 

And then I traced my virtues : O ! how few, j 
In fact, they were, and yet how vain I grew ! j 
Thought of my kindness, condescension, ease. 

My will, my wishes, nay, my power to please. 

1 ipdgcd me prudent, rational, discreet, 

And void of folly, falsehood and deceit. I 

I read, not lightly, as I some had known. 

But made an author’s meaning all my own : 

In short, what lady could a poet choose 
As a sui^erior subject for his muse 7 

So said my heart, and Conscience straight replied — | 
I say the matter is not fairly tried ; ' 

^ I anfraSended, hurt, dissatisfied : 

First of the Christian graces, let me see 
What thy pretensions to humility ? 

Art thou prepared for trial ? Wilt thou say 
I am this being, and for judgment pray ? 

And with the gallant Frcnchmaft, wilt thou cry, 
When to thy judge presented, thus am I — 

Thus was I form’d — these talents I possess’d — 

So 1 employ’d them — and thou know’st the rest.” 


Conscience ; and she then a picture drew, 
'^Snd bade rne think and tremble at the view. 

One I beheld — a wife, a mother — go 
To gloomy scenes of wickedness and wo ; 

She sought her way through all things vile and base, 
And made a prison a religious place : 

Fighting her way — ^the way that angels fight 
With powers of darkness — ^to let in the light ; 

Tell me, my heart, hast thou such victory won 
As this, a sinner of thy sex, has done, 

And calls herself a sinner ? What art thou 7 
And where thy praise and exaltation now 7 
'Yet is she tender, delicate, and nice. 

And shrinks from all depravity and vice ; 

Shrinks from the ruffian gaze, the savage gloom, 
Thaf reign where guilt and misery find an home : 
Guilt chain’d, and misery purchased ; and with them 
All we abhor, abominate, condemn — 

The look of scorn, the scowl, th’ insulting leer 
Of sjjame, all fix’d on her who ventures here : 

Yet all she braced! she kept her stedfast eye 
On the' deu cinise, and brush’d the baseness by. 

• 

So would a mother press her darling child 
Glese to her breast, with tainted rags defiled. 

^ut thou hast talents truly ! say the ten : 

Jk>me, let us look at their improvement then. 


What hast thou done to aid thy suffering kind. 

To help the sick, the deaf^ the lame, the blind 7 
Hast thou not spent thy intellectual force 
On books abstruse, in critical discourse 7 
Wasting in useless energy thy days. 

And idly listening to their common praise, 

Who can a kind of transient fame dispense. 

And say — a woman of exceeding sense.” 

Thus tried, and failing, the suggestions fled. 

And a ^^rected spirit reign’d instead. 

My^^ther yet was living ; but the flame 
Of^iife now flash’d, and rainter then became ; 

I made it pleasant, and was pleased to see 
A parent looking as a child to me. 

And now our humble place grew wond’rous gay ; 
Came gallant persons in their red array : 

All strangers welcome there, extremely welcome 
they. 

When in the church I saw inquiring eyes 
Fix’d on my face with pleasure and surprise ; 

And soon a knocking at my door was heard ; 

And soon the lover of my youth appear’d— 
Frederick, in all his glory, glad to meet. 

And say, ” his happiness was now complete.” 

He told bis flight from superstitious zeal ^ 

But first what torments he was doom’d to feel 
” The tender tears he saw from women fall — 

The strong ]f)ersuasions of the brethren all — 

The threats of crazed enthusiasts, bound to keep 
The struggling mind, and awe the straying sheep— 
From these, their love, their curses, and their creed. 
Was I by reason and exertion freed.” 

Then, like a man who* ^<en had been told 
And was convinced success attends the bold. 

His former purpose he renew’d, and swore 
He never loved me half so well before : 

Before he felt a sometliing to divide 
The heart, that now had not a love ]:^side. 

In earlier times had I myself amused. 

And first my swain perplex’d, and then refused ; 
Cure for conceit ; — ^but now in purpose grave, 
Strong and decisive the reply 1 gave. 

Still he would como, and talk as idlers do. 

Both of his old associates and his new ; 

Those who their dreams and reveries receive 
For facts, and those who would not facts believe. 

He now conceived that truth was hidden, placed 
He knew not where, she never could be traced ; 

“ But that in every place, the world around. 

Might some resemblance of the nymph be found : 
Yet wise men knew these shadows to be vain, 
Such as our true philosophers disdain,— 

They laugh to see what vulgar minds pursue — 
Truth, as a mistress, never in their view— 

But there the shadow flies, and that, they cry, b 
true.” 

Tkis, at the college and the meeting train’d. 

My lover seem’d his acmd to have gain’d ; 

With some compassion 1 essay’d a cure : 

” If truth be hidden, why art thou so sure 7” 
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This he mistook for tenderness, and cried, 

“ If sure of thee, I care not what beside 
Compeird to silence, I, in pure disdain. 

Withdrew from one so insolent and vain ; 

He then retired, and, I was kindly told, 

^ In pure compassion grew estranged and cold.** 

My mother died ; but, in my grief, drew near 
A bosom friend, who dried the useless tear. 

We lived together : we combined our shares 
Of the world’s good, and learn'd to brave ‘s cores : 
We were the ladies of the place, and found 
Protection and respect the country round ; 

We gave, and largely, for we wish’d to live 
In good repute — for this *t is good to give ; 

Our annual present to the priest convey’d 
Was kindly taken : — we in comfort pray’d; 

There none molested in the crimson pew 
The worthy ladies, whom the vicar knew : 

’And we began to think that life might be, 

Not happy all, but innocently free. 

My friend in early life was bound to one 
Of gentle kindred, but a younger son. 

He fortune's smile with perseverance woo’d, 

And wealth beneath the burning sun pursued : 
There, urged by love and youthful hope, he went, 
Loth ; but ’t was all his fortune could present. 
From hence he wrote ; and, with a lover’s fears. 
And gloomy fondness, talk’d of future years; 

To her devoted, his Priscilla found 
His faithful heart still suffering with its wound, j 
That would not heal. A second time she heard ; 
And then no more : nor lover since appear’d. 

Year after year the country’s fleet arrived. 
Confirm’d her fear, and yet her love survived ; 

It still was living ; yet h#'hope was dead. 

And youthful dreams, nay, youth itself, was fled ; 
And he was lost : so urged her friends, so she 
At length believed, and thus retired with me ; 

She would a dedicated vestal prove. 

And give hc| virgin vows to heaven and love ; 

She dwelt with fond regret on pleasures past. 

With ardent hope on those that ever last ; 

Pious and tender, every day she view’d 
With solemn joy our perfect solitude ; 

Her reading, that which most delighted her, 

That soothed the passions, yet would gently stir ; 
The tender, softiening, melancholy strain. 

That caused not pleasure, but that vanquish’d pain, i 
In tears she read, and wept, and long’d to read again. ! 

But other worlds were her supreme delight, 

And there, it seem’d, she long’d to take her flight ; 
Yet patient, pensive, arm’d by thoughts sublime, 
She watcli’d the tardy step of lingering time. 

My friend, with face that most would handsome 
call. 

Possess’d the charm that wins the heart of all ; 
And, thrice entreated by a lover’s prayer, 

She thrice refused him with determined air. 


For she was wedded to ideal views, 

And fancy’s prospects, that she would not lose, 
Would not forego, to be a mortal’s wife, 

And wed the poor realities of life. • 

There was a day, ere yet the autumn closed, 
When, ere* her wintry wars, the earth reposed. 
When fro^i the yellow weed the feathery crown. 
Light as the curling siflokc, fell slowly down ; , 
When the wing’d insect setll'id, in our sight. 

And waited wind to recommence her flight ; 
When the wide river was a silver sheet; 

And on the ocean slept th’ unanchor’d fleet ; 
When from our garden, as we look’d above. 
There was no cloud, and nothing skjcm’d to move 
Then was my friend in ecstasies — she cried, 

” There is,,! foci there is, a world beside ! 

Martha, dear Martha ! wc shall hear not then 
Of hearts distress’d by good or evil men. 

But all will constant, tender, faithful be— 

So had I been, and so had one with me ; 

But in this world the fondest and the best 
Are the most tried, most troubled, and distress u : 
This is the place for trial, here we prove. 

And there enjoy, the faithfulness of love. 

Nay, were he here in all the pride of youth. 

With honour, valour, tenderness, and truth. 
Entirely mine, yet what could I secure, 

Or who one day of comfort could insure 7 

No ! all is closed on earth, and there is now 
Nothing to break th’ indissoluble vow ; 

But in that world will be th’ abiding bliss, 

That pays for every tear and sigh in this.” 

• 

Such her discourse, and more refined it grew, 

Till she had all her glorious dream in view ; 

And she would further in that dream proceed 
Than I dare go, who doubtfully agreed : 

Smiling 1 ask’d, again to draw the soul 
From flight so high, and fancy to control, 

** If this be truth, the lover’s happier way 
Is distant still to keep the purposed day ; 

The real bliss would mar the fancied joy, 

And marriage all the dream of love destroy.” 

She softly smiled, and as we gravely talk’d, 

We saw a man who up the gravel walk’d, 

Not quite erect, nor quite by age depress’d, 

A travell’d man, and as a merchant dress’d ; 
Large chain of gold upon his watch he wore. 
Small golden buckles on his feet he bore ; 

A head of gold his costly cane display’d, 

And all about him love of gold betray’d. 

This comely man moved onward, and a pair, 

Of comely maidens met with serious air ; 

Till one exclaim’d, and wildly look’d around, 

” O heav’n, ’t is Paul !” and dropt upon the ground 
But she recover’d soon, and you must guess 
What then ensued, and how muclf happiness. 


” No ! had the world one monarch, and was h6 
All that the heart could wish its lord to be, — 
Lovely and loving, generous, brave, and true,— 
Vain were his hopes to waken hers anew !” ^ 


They parted lovers, both distress’d to part ! 

They met as neighbours, heal’d, and whole of heart 
She in Iiis absence look’d to heSven for bliss, / 
He WHS contented with a world like this ; * 
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And she prepared in some neiv state to meet 
The man now seeking for some snug retreat 
He kindly told her he was firm and true, 

Nor doubts her, and bade her then adieu ! 

“ What shall I do ?'* the sighing maid began, 

“ How lost the lover I O, how gross ^man.** 

For tl^ plain dealer had hts wish declared, 

Nor she, devoteduli'ie^m ! could bo spared : 

spoke as ond dociued ; she as one 
WS^^ar'^d the love, and would the lover shun. 

•* O Martha, sister of my soul ! how dies^ 

Each lovely vfcw ! for can I truth disguise. 

That this is he 7 No ! nothing shall persuade ; 
This is a man the naughty world has made, 

An eating, drinking, buying, bargaining man — 
And can I love him 7 No ! I never can, 

What once he was, what fancy gave beside. 

Full well 1 know, my love was then my pride ; 
What time has done, what trade and travel wrought, 
Yu6 see ! and yet your sorrowing friend is sought ; 
But can I take him 7” — “ Take him not,” I cried, 
” If so averse— but why so soon decide !” 

Meantime a daily guest the man appear'd, 

Set all his sail, and for his purpose steer’d ; 

Loud and familiar, loving, fierce and free, 
jH^ verpower’d her soft timidity ; 

WK T l^we M k and vain, and grateful to behold 
*Thc man was hers, and hers would be the gold ; 
Thus Biitadry motives, more than I can name, 
Leagued on his part, and she a wife became. 

A homo was offer’d, but I knew too well 
What comfort was with married friends to dwell ; 

1 was resign'd, and had I felt distress. 

Again a lover offer’d some redress ; 

Behold, a hero of the buskin hears 

4o 88, and with consoling love appears ; 
"Frederick was now a hero on the stage. 

In all its glories, rhapsody, and rage ; 

Again himself he offer’d, offer’d all 
That his an hero of the kind can call. 


He for my sake would hope of fame resijpi. 

And leave the ^plause of oil the world ror mine. 
Hard fate was Frederick’s never to silccced, 

Yet ever try— but so it was decreed : 

His mind was weaken’d; he would laugh and 
weep. 

And swore profusely I had murder’d sleep. 

Had quite unmann’d him, cleft his heart in twain, 
And he should never be himself again. 


He VM8 himself; weak, nervous, kind, and poor, 

111 dress’d and idle, he besieged my door. 

Borrow’d, -^r, worse, made verses on my charms, 
And di^ his best to fill me with alarms ; 

. I fiad 600)6 pity, and 1 sought the price 
' Of my repose— Illy hero was not nice ; 

There was a loan,'‘dhd promise I should be 
^om all the efforts of his fondness free, 

f hupger’s future claims, or those of vanity, 
t,” said he, bowihg, ” do to study take ! 
fjNhtX a De^emona wouldst thou make !” 

24 


Thus was my lover lost ; yet even now 
He claims one thought, and this we will allow. 

His father lived to an extreme old age. 

But never kind !— his son had left the stage. 

And gain’d some office, but an humble place. 

And that he lost ! W ant sharpen'd his disgrace. 
Urged him to seek his father— but too late. 

His jealous brothers watch'd and barr’d the gate. 

The 01^4*^60 died ; but there is one who pays 
A myleraie pension for his latter days, 

W);^ though assured inquiries will offend, 
l/cver asking for this unknown friend ; 

Some partial lady, whom he hopes to find 
As to bis wants so to his wishes kind. 

” Be still,” a cool adviser sometimes writes — 

“ Nay, but,” says he, “ the gentle maid invites — 
Do, let me know the young ! the soft ! the fair I” 

“ Old man,” 't is answer’d, “ take thyself to prayer ; 
Be clean, he sober, to thy priest apply, 

And — dead to all around thee — learn to die 

Now had I rest from life’s strong hopes and fears. 
And no disturbance mark’d the flying years ; 

So on in quiet might those years have past. 

But for a light adventure, and a last. * 

A handsome boy, from school-day bondage free. 
Came with mamma to gaze upon the sea ; 

With soft blue eye he look'd upon tlie waves. 

And talk'd of treacherous rocks, and seamen’s 
graves ; 

There was much sweetness in his boyish smile. 
And signs of feelings frank, that knew not guile. 

The partial mother, of her darling proud. 

Besought my friendship, and her own avow'd ; 

She praised her Rupert’s person, spirit, ease. 

How fond of study, yet how form'd fjiy^leasc ; 

In our discourse he often bore a part. 

And talk'd, heaven bless him ! of his feeling heart j 
He spoke of pleasures souls like his enjoy, 

And hated Lovelace like a virtuous boy ; 

He felt for Clementina’s holy strife. 

And was Sir Charles as large and true as life : 

For Virtue’s heroines was his soul dis^ss'd ; 

True love and guileless honour fill’d his breast, 
When, as the subjects drew the frequent sigh. 

The tear stood trembling in his large blue eye. 

And softly he exclaim’d, ” Sweet, sweetest sympa- 
thy !” 

When thus I heard the handsome stripling speak, 

1 smiled assent, and thought to pat his cheek ; 

But when I saw the feelings blushing there. 

Signs of emotion strong, they said, forbear ! 

The youth would speak of his intent to live 
On that estate which heaven was pleased to give. 
There with the partner of his joys to dwell. 

And nurse the virtues that he loved so well ; 

The numble good of happy swains to sliare. 

And from the cottage drive distress and care ; 

To the dear infants make some pleasures known. 
And teach, he gravely said, the virtues to bis own. 
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He loved to read in verse, and verse-like prose. 
The softest tales of love-inflicted woes; 

When, lookingr fondly, he would smile and cry, 

** Is there not bliss in sensibility ?*' 

We walk'd together, and it seem'd not harm 
In linking thoughtwith thought, and arm with arm, 
Till the dear boy would talk too much of bliss, 
And indistinctly murmur — ** such as this.'* 

When no maternal wish her heart beguititf* 

The lady call'd her son “ the darling child ; * 
When with some nearer view her speech begu”'. 
She changed her phrase, and said, “ the good young 
man !" 

And lost, when hinting of some future bride. 

The woman's prudence in the mother's pride. 

Still decent fear and conscious folly strove 
With fond presumption and aspiring love. 

But now too plain to me the strife appear'd, 

And what be sought I knew, and what ho fear'd ; 
The trembling hand and frequent sigh disclosed 
The wish that prudence, care, and time opposed. 

Was I not pleased, will you demand ? — Amused 
By boyish love, that woman's pride refused? 

This 1 acknowledge, and from day to day 
Resolved no longer at such game to play ; 

Yet I forbore, though to my purpose true. 

And firmly fix'd to bid the youth adieu. 

There was a moonlight eve, serenely cool. 

When the vast ocean seem'd a mighty pool ; 

Save the small rippling waves that gently beat, 

We scarcely heard them falling, at our feet: 

His mother absent, absent every sound 
And every sight that could the youth confound ; 
The arm, fast lock'd in mine, his fqar betray'd. 
And when he spoke not, his designs convey'd ; 

He oil-times gasp'd for breath, he tried to speak. 
And studying words, at last had words to seek. 

I r 

Silent the boy, by silence more betray'd. 

And fearing lest he should appear afraid, 

He knelt abruptly, and his speech began — 

** Pity the pangs of an unhappy man." 

“ Be sure,” I answer'd, “ and relieve them too — 
But why that posture ? What the woes to you ? 

To feel for others' sorrows is humane. 

But too much feeling is our virtue's bane. 

Come, my dear Rupert ! now your tale disclose. 
That I may know the sufferer and his woes. 

Know there is pain that wilful man endures, ’ 
That our reproof and not our pity cures ; 

For though for such assumed distress we grieve, 
Since they themselves as well as us deceive. 

Yet we assist not." - T he unhappy youth. 
Unhappy then, beheld not all the truth. 

" O ! what is this ?" exclaim'd the dubious boy, 

" Wbrds that confuse the being they destroy 7 
So have 1 read the gods to madness drive ^ ’ 

The man condemn’d with adverse fate to strive ; 

O ! make thy victim though by misery sure. 

And let me know the pangs I must endure; 


For, like the Grecian warrior, I can pray 
Falling, to perish in the face of day." 

" Pretty, my Rupert ; and it proves the use 
Of all that learning which the schools produce : i 
But come, your arm — ^no trembling, but attend 
To sober truth, and a maternal friend. 

j 

You ask for pity ?"— “*0 ! indeed I do.” ^ 

** Well then, you have it, ai^ assistance too : 
Suppose us married I" — ^**0 .'4he heavenly though*^ 
“ Nay — nay, my friend, be you by wisddm ta^’^ht \ 
For wisdom tells you, love would soon subside, 
Fall, and make room for penitence and pride ; 
Then would you meet the piiblic e^e, and blame 
Your private taste, and be o'erwhelm'd with shame ; 
How must it then your bosom's peace destroy 
To hear it said, * The mother and her boy I* 

And then to show the sneering world it lies, 

You would assume the man, and tyrannize ; 

Ev'n Time, Care's general soother, lyould augment 
Your self-reproaching, growing discontent. 

Add twenty years to my precarious life. 

And lo ! your aged, feeble, wailing wife ; 
Displeased, displeasing, discontented, blamed ; 
Both, and with cause, ashaining and ashamed ; 
When I shall bend beneath a press of time. 

Thou wilt be all erect in manhood's prime : 

Then wilt thou fly to younger minds t’ assuage^ ^ ^ 
Thy bosom's pain, and I in jealous age 
Shall move contempt, if still — if active, rage : * 

And though in anguish all my days are past. 

Yet far beyond thy wishes tliey may last ; 

May last till thou, thy better prospects fled. 

Shall have no edmfort when thy wife is dead. 

Then thou in turn, though none will call thee old, 
Will feel thy spirit fled, thy bosom cold ; 

No strong or eager wish to make the will, 

Life will appear to stagnate and be still. 

As now with me it slumbers ; O ! rejoice 
That I attend not to that pleading voice ; 

So will new hopes this troubled dream succeed, 
And one will gladly hear my Rupert plead." 

Ask you, while thus I could the youth deny 
Was I unmoved ? — Inexorable I, 

Fix'd and determined : thrice he made his prayei 
With looks of sadness first, and then despair ; 
Thrice doom'd to bear refusal, not exempt. 

At the last effort, from a slight contempt. 

Did his distress, his pains, your joy excite 7— 

No ; but 1 fear’d his perseverance might. 

I Was there no danger in the moon's soft rays, 

To hear the handsome stripling’s earnest praise < 
Was there no fear that while my words reproved 
The eager youth, I might myself be moved ? 

Not for his sake alone I cried persist 
No more, and with a frown the, cause dismiss'd^ 

Seek you th' event? — I scarcely^ need reply. 

Love, unreturn’d, will languish, pine, and die : 

We lived awhile in friendship, and with joy 
I saw depart in peace the amorous boy. ^ 

We met some ten years after, and he then 
Was married, and as cool as married men ; 
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He talk’d of war and iaxes, trade and farms, 

And thought no more of me, or of my charms. 

We spoke j and when, alluding to the past, 
Something of meaning in my look I cast, 

'He, who could never thought or wish disguise, 
Lq^’d in my face with trouble and surprise ; 

To kill reserve, I seized his arm, and ^ried, 

“ KnS||v me, my lord !” when laughing, he replied. 
Wonder’d agaig^and look’d upon my face, 

And seem’d unwiIliKg marks of time to trace ; 
‘H^soonJ brought hm fairly to confess, 

Tnlibhpys in lovo judge ill of happiness. . 

liove had his day — ^graver subjects led. 

My will is go'ternjd; md iny mind is fed ; I 

And to more vt^nt bosoms I resign 

7'he hopes and felifff that once affected mine. 


BOOK XII. 


SIR OWEN DALE. 

The Rector at the Hall — Why absent — He relates 
the story of Sir Owen — His Marriage — Death 
of his Lady — His Mind acquires new Energy — 
His Passions awake — His Taste and Sensib^ility 
Admires a Lady — Camilla — Her Purpose — 
, ^SlJ''Owcn’s Disappointment — His Spirit of Re- 
vdrfge — IIow gratified — The Dilemma of Love 
—Ah Example of Forgiveness — Its Effect. 


Again the Brothers saw their friend the priest, 
Who shared the colnforts he so much increased ; 
Absent of late — and thus the squire address’d. 
With welcome smile, his ancient friend and guest. 

^ What has detain’d thee ? some parochial case ? 
Borne man’s desertion, or some maid’s disgrace ? 
Or wert thou call’d, as parish priest, to give 
Name to a new-born thing that would not live, 
7'hat its weak glance upon the world had thrown, 
And shrank in terror from the prospect shown ? 
Or hast thou heard some dying wretch deplore, 
7"hat of his pleasures he could taste no more ? 
Who wish’d thy aid his spirits to sustain, 

And drive away the fears that gave him pain ? 

For priests arc thought to have a patent charm 
To case the dying sinner of alarm : 

Or was thy business of the carnal sort. 

And thou wert gone a patron’s smile to court, 

And Croff or Cresswell wouldst to Binning add. 
Or take, kind soul ! whatever could be had ? 

Once more 1 guess : th’ election now is near ; 

, My friend, perhaps, is sway’d, by hope or fear. 
And all a patriot’s wishes, forth to ride, 

4^nd hunt for votes to prop the fav’rite side 7” 

** More'privW duty call’d mo hence, to pay 
My friends respeot on a rejoicing day,” 

Replied the Rector : ** there is bom a son, 

Pfidc of an ancient race, who pray’d for one, 
irj^And long desponded. Would you hear the tale— 
and ’t is granted— of Sir Owen Dale 7” 


“ Grant,” said the Brotliers, “ for we humbly ask ; 
Ours be the gratitude, and thine the task : 

Yet dine we first : then to this tale of thine. 

As to thy sermon, seriously incline : 

In neither case our rector shall complain, 

Of this recited, that composed in vain. 

Something we heard of vengeance, who appall’d 
Like an infernal spirit, him who call’d ; 

And, ere^he vanish’d, would perform his part, 
Inflicti'^g tortures on the wounded heart ; 

Of tl «s but little from report w'c know ; 

If you the progress of revenge can show, 

Give it, and all its horrors, if you please, 

Wc hear our neighbour’s sufferings much at ease. 

Is it not so ? For do not men delight — 

We call them men — our bruisers to excite. 

And urge with bribing gold, and feed tliem for the 
fight 7 

Men t^yond common strength, of giant size. 

And threat’ning terrors in each other’s eyes ; 
When in their naked, native force display’d, 

Look answers look, affrighting and affaid ; 

While skill, like spurs and feeding, gives the arm 
The wicked power to do the greater harm : 

Maim’d in the strife, the falling man sustains 
Th’ insulting shout, that aggravates his pains : 
Man can bear this ; and shall thy hearer# heed 
A tale of human sufferings 7 Come ! proceed.” 

Thus urged, the worthy rector thought it meet 
Some moral truth, as preface, to repeat ; 

Reflection serious, — common-place, ’t is true,— 

Blit he would act as he was wont to do. 

And bring his morals in his neighbour’s view. 

“ O ! how the passions, insolent and strong. 

Bear our weak minds their rapid course along ; 
Make us the madness of their will obey ; 

Then die, and leave us to our griefs a prey !” 

— — •• 

Sir Owen Dale his fortieth year had seen, 

With temper placid, and with mind serene ; 

Rich ; early married to an easy wife. 

They led in comfort a domestic life : 
lie took of his affairs a prudent care. 

And was by early habit led to spare ; 

Not as a miser, but in pure good taste, 

That scorn’d the idle wantonness of waste. 

In fact, the lessons he from prudence took 
Were written in his mind, as in a book : 

There what to do he read, and what to shun ; 

And all commanded was with promptness done ; 
He seem’d without a passion to proceed. 

Or one whose passion no correction need ; 

Yet some believed those passions only slept, 

And were in bounds by early habits kept : 

Curb’d as they were by fetters worn so long. 

There were who judged them a rebellious tlurong. 

Td^hese he stood, not as a hero true. 

Who fought his foes, and in the combat slew. 

But ono who all those foes, when sleeping found, 
And^ unresisted, at his pleasure bound. 
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Wc thought — for I was one — that we espied 
Some indications strong of dormant pride ; 

It was his wish in peace with all to live ; 

And he could pardon, but could not forgive : 

N.iy, there were times when stern defiance shook 
Tlie moral man, and threaten'd in his look. 

Should these fierce passions — so wc reason'd — 
break 

Their long-worn chain, what ravage will tlwy make! 
In vain will prudence then contend with pj^de, 
And reason vainly bid revenge subside ; 

Anger will not to meek persuasion bend, 

Nor to the pleas of hope or fear attend : 

What curb shall, then, in their disorder'd race. 
Cheek tile wild passions ? what the calm replace ? 
Virtue shall strive in vain; and has he help in 
grace I 

While yet the wife with pure discretion ruled, 

Tlic man was guided, and the mind was school'd ; 
But then that mind unaided ran to waste : 
lie had some learning, but he wanted taste : 
Placid, not pleased — contented, not employ'd,— 
He neither time improved, nor life enjoy'd. 

That wife expired, and great the loss sustain’d, 
Though much distress lie neither felt nor feign'd ; 
He lovedsnot warmly ; but the sudden stroke 
Deeply and strongly on his habits broke. 

He had no child to soothe him, and his farm, 

His sports, his speculations, lost their charm ; 

Then would ho read and travel, would frequent 
Life's busy scenes, and forth Sir Owen went : I 

The mind, that now was free, unfix'd, uncheck'd, 
Read and observed with wonderful effect ; 

^ And still the more he gain'd, the more he long'd 
To pay that mind his negligence had wrong'd ; 

He felt his pleasures rise as he improved ; 

And, first enduring, then the labour loved. 

But, by the k'ght let in, Sir Owen found 
Some of those passions had their chain unbound ; 
As from a trance they rose to act their part. 

And seize, as due to them, a feeling heart 

His very person now appear'd refined. 

And took some graces from tli' improving mind ; 
He grew polite witliout a fix'd intent. 

And to the world a willing pupil went 

Restore him twenty years, — restore him ten, — 
And bright had been his earthly prospect then : 
But much refinement, when it late arrives, 

May be the grace, not comfort, of our lives. 

Now had Sir Owen feeling; things of late 
Indifferent, he began to love or hate ; 

What once could neither good nor ill impart 
Now pleased the senses, and now touch'd the heart ; 
Prospects and pictures struck th* awaken'd sight. 
And each new object gave a new delight. 

He, like<^' imperfect creature who had shapeh 
A shroud to hid* him, had at length escaped. 
Changed from his grub-like state, to crawl no more, 
But a wing'd being, pleased and form'd to sofir. 


Now, said his friends, while thus his views improve. 
And his mind soflcns, what if he should love 7 
True ; life with him has yet serene appear'd. 

And therefore love in wisdom should bc*fcar'd : 

Forty and five his years, and then to sigh 
For beauty's favour ! — Son of frailty, fly ! 

Alas ! he lo^ed ; it was our fear, but ours, / 

His friends alone. lie doubted not his pow^s 
To win the prize, or to repel tie clmrm. 

To gain the battle, or escap^lie harm ; 

For he had never yet resist|nce proved, *" 

Nor fear'd tliat friends should say — ^ Alas'! he 
loved.* \ 

/ 

Younger by twenty years, Camillsf' round 
Her face uiwivall'd when she mbMcd or frown'd : 

Of all approved ; in manner, form, and air, 

Made to attract ; gay, elegant, and fair : 

She had, in beauty's aid, a fair pretence 
To cultivated, strong intelligence ; , 

For she a clear and ready mind had fed 
With wholesome food ; unhurt by what she read'. 
She loved to please ; but, like her dangerous 
To please the more whom she design'd to vex. 

This heard Sir Owen, and he saw it true ; 

It promised pleasure, promised danger too ; 

But this he knew not then, or slighted if he knew* 

Yet he delay’d, and would by trials prove 
That he was safe; would sec the signs of love; 
Would not address her while a fear remained ; 

But win his way, assured of what he gain'd. 

This saw the lady, not displeased to find 
A man at once so cautious and so blind ; 

She saw his hopes that she would kindly show 
Proofs of her passion — that she his should know. 

** So, when my heart is bleeding in his sight, • 

His love acknowledged will the pains requite ; 

It is, when conquer’d, he the heart regards ; 

Well, good Sir Owen ! let us play our cards." 

He spake her praise in terms that love affords. 

By words select, and looks surpassing words ; 

Kindly she listen’d, and in turn essay'd 
To pay th' applauses — and she amply paid : 

A Beauty flattering ! — beauteous flatterers feel 
The ill you cause, when thus in praise you deal ; 

For surely he is more than man, or less. 

When praised by lips that be would die to press, 

And yet his senses undisturb'd can keep. 

Can calmly reason, or can soundly sleep. 

Not so Sir Owen ; him Camilla praised, 

And lofly hopes and strong emotions raised ; 

This had alone the strength of man subdued ; 

But this enchantress various arts pursued. ^ 

Let others pray for music— others* prayd ' 

In vain ; — Sir Owen ask'd, and^was obey'd : 

Let others, walking, sue that arm to take. 

Unmoved she kept it for Sir Owen's sake ^ « 
Each small request she granted, and though smaUj^ 
He thought them pledges of her granting all. I 7 
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And now the lover, casting doubt e^ide. 

Urged the fond suit that — could not be denied ; 

Joy more than reverence moved him when he said, 
“Now baAish all my fears, angelic maid ?” 

And as she paused for words, he gaily cried, 
•^^^pust not, cannot, will not be denied.” 

Ah !^ood Sir O^n, think not favoufc, such 
As aiVul maid$ .allow, aiAount to much ; 

The sweet, smaJU poison'd baits, that take the eye 
.^d win the^ bcwo^I^ who venture nigh. 

CamHH listen'd, 'pwSk, and look'd surprise. 

Fair witch ! 'eanUiijBj[in her witcheries ! 

She turn'd as^c heKacc, withdrew her hand, 

And softly sart^*«ir, let me understand.'* 

“ Nay my dear lady ! what can words explain. 

If all my looks and actions plead in vain ? 

I love” — She show'd a cool respectful air. 

And he began to falter in his prayer, 

Yet urged hbr kindness — Kindness she confess'd, 
jyb)Was esteem, she felt it, and express'd, 
ifer her dear fiithcr's friend ; and was it right 
llatTnend of his — she thought of hers — to slight ? 

This to the wond'ring lover strange and new. 

And false appear'd — he would not think it true ; 
Still he pursued the lovely prize, and still 
Heard the cold words, design'd his hopes to kill ; 
llo felt dismay'd, as he perceived success 
Had inverse ratio, more obtaining less ; 

And still she grew more cool in her replies. 

And talk'd of age and improprieties. 

Then to his friends, although it Jiurt his pride. 

And to the lady’s, he for aid applied ; 

Who kindly woo'd for him, but strongly were de- 
nied. 

And now it was those fiercer passions rose, 

Ui|rcd by his love to murder his repose ; 

Shame took his soul to be deceived -so long. 

And fierce revenge for such contemptuous wrong : 
Jealous he grew, and jealousy supplied 
Plis mind with rage, unsooth'd, unsatisfied ; 

And grievous were the pangs of deeply wounded 
pride. 

His generous soul had not the grief sustain'd. 

Hod he not thought, * revenge may be obtain'd.* 

Camilla grieved, but grief was now too late ; 

She hush’d her fears, and left th' event to fate ; 
Four years elapsed, nor knew Sir Owen yet 
How to repay the meditated debt ; 

The Jovely foe was in her thirtieth year. 

Nor saw the favourite of the heart appear ; 

'T is sure less sprightly the fair nymph became, 
And spoke of former levities with shame : 

But this, alas ! was not in time confess'd. 

And fengeance^vaited in Sir Owen's breast 

But now the tim^arrive&>— the maid must feel 
And grieve for wounds that she refused to heal.- 
Sjr.Owcn, childless, in his love had rear'd 
A sister's son, and^now the youth appear'd 
][n all the pride of manhood, and, beside, 

With«all a soldier's spirit and his pride : 
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Valiant and poor, with all that arms bestow. 

And wants that captains in their quarters know ; 
Yet to his uncle's generous heart was due 
The praise, that wants of any kinds were few. 

When he appear'd. Sir Owen felt a joy 
Unknown l^fore, his vengeance bless'd the boy— 

“ To him 1 dare confide a cause so just ; 

Love him she may — O ! could I say, she must.” 

Thus he more than usual kindness show'd. 
Nor let the captain name the debt he owed ; 

Bt'i' when he spoke of gratitude, cxclaiiii*d, 

My dearest Morden ! make me not ashamed ; 
Each for a friend should do the best he can. 

The most obliged is the obliging man ; 

But if you wish to give as well as take. 

You may a debtor of your uncle make.” 

Morden was earnest in his wish to know 
How he could best his grateful spirit show. 

Now the third dinner had their powers renew'd, 
And fruit and wine upon the table stood ; 

The fire brought comfort, and the warmth it lent 
A cheerful spirit to tlie feelings sent. 

When thus the uncle — “Morden, I depend 
On you for aid — assist me as a friend : 

Full well I know that you would much^rego 
And much endure, to wreak me on my foe. 
Charles, I am wrong'd, insulted — nay, be still, 

Nor look so fiercely, — there are none to kill. 

I loved a lady, somewhat late in life. 

Perhaps too late, and would have made a wife ; 
Nay, she consented ; for consent 1 call 
The mark'd distinction tliat was seen of all. 

And long was seen ; but when she knew my pai'^^ 
i Saw my first wish her favour to obtain, 

And ask her hand — ^no sooner was it ask'd. 

Than she the lovely Jezebel unmask'd ; 

And by her haughty airs, and scornful pride, 

My peace was wounded — nay, m^Kason tried ; 

I felt despised and fallen when wc met, 

And she, O folly ! looks too lovely yet ; 

Yet love no longer in my bosom glows, 

But my heart worms at the revenge it owes. 

O ! that I saw her with her soul on fire. 

Desperate from love, and sickening with desire ; 
While all beheld her just, unpitied pain. 

Grown in neglect, and sharpen'd by disdain ! 

Let her be jealous of each maid she sees, 

Striving by every fruitless art to please. 

And when she fondly looks, let looks and fondness 
tease! 

So, lost on passion's never-resting sea, 

Hopeless and helpless, let her think of me. 

Charles, thou art handsome, nor canst want the art 
To warm a cold or win a wanton heart ; 

Be my avenger” 

Charles, with smile, not vain, 
Npr quite unmix'd with pity and disdain. 

Sate mute with wonder ; but he sat not long 
Without reflection : — Was Sir Owen wrong ? 

“ So must I think ; for can I judge it right 
To treat a lovely lady with despite 7 
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Because she play*d too roughly with tlie love 
Of a tond man whom she could not approve, 

And yet to vex him for the love he bore 
I 0 cause enough for his revenge, and more. 

But, thoughts, to council ! — Do I wear a charm 
That will preserve my citadel from harm ? 

Like the good knight, I have a heart that feels 
The wounds that beauty makes and kindness heals : 
Beauty she has, it seems, but is not kind-r 
So found Sir Owen, and so 1 may find. / 

Yet why, O heart of tinder ! why afraid? \. 
Comes so much danger from so fair a maid ? ^ 

Wilt thou be made a voluntary prize 
To the fierce firing of two wicked eyes ? 

7*hink her a foe, and on the danger rush, 

Nor let thy kindred for a coward blush. 

But how if this fair creature should incline 
To think too liighly of this love of mine, 

And, taking all my counterfeit address 
For sterling passion, should the like profess 7 


That being won, you my commands obey. 

Leave her lamenting, and pursue your way ; 

And that, as in my business, you will take 
My will as guide, and no resistance make : 

Take now an oath — within the volume look, 

There is the Gospel — swear, and kiss the book.’* 

“ It cannot be,” thought Charles, “he cannot, est 
In this strange humour, — it is all a jest, f 

All but dissimulation Well,«ir, *herc ; 

Now I have sworn as you wo^ld have me swear.’! 

t 

“Tis well,” the uncle said solemn tone 
>“Now send me vengeance, ^ate, and groan for 
groan !” 

The time is come: the soldier must meet 
Th’ unconsefous object of the sworn deceit. 

They meet ; each other's looks the pair explore, 
And, such their fortune, wish’d to part no more. 

Whether a man is thus disposed to break 
An evil compact he was forced to make. 

Or whctlier some contention in the breast ' 


Nay, this is folly ; or if I perceive 
Aught of tlie kind, I can but take my leave ; 

And if the heart should feci a little sore, | 

Contempt and anger will its case restore. i 

Then, too, to his all-bountcous hand I owe | 

All I possess, and almost all 1 know ; 

And shall 1 for my friend no hazard run. 

Who seeks no more for all his love has done 7 

’T is but to meet and bow, to talk and smile, 

To act a part, and put on love awhile ; 

And the good knight shall see, this trial made, 
'AThat I have just his talents to persuade ; 

Vor why the lady should her heart bestow 
On me, or 1 of her enamour’d grow. 

There ’s none can reason give, there ’s none can 
danger show.” 

These were his rapid thoughts, and then he spoke. 
“ I make a promise, and will not revoke ; 

You are my judge in what is fit and right. 

And I obey you — bid mo love or fight ; 

Yet had I rather, so the act could meet 
With your concurrence, — not to play the cheat ; 

In a fair cause” ^“Charles, fighting for your 

kinjr, 

Did you e’er judge the merits of the thing 7 
Show me a monarch who has cause like mine, 

And yet what soldier would his cause decline 7” 

Poor Charles or saw not, or refused to see. 

How weak the reasoning of our hopes may be, 
And said — Dear uncle, I my king obey’d, 

And for his glory’s sake the soldier play’d ; 

Now a like duty shall your nephew rule, | 

And for your vengeance 1 will play the fool.” 


Will not permit a feeling heart to rest ; t 
O r was it nature, who in every case 
Has made such mind subjected to such face ; 
Whate’er the cause, no sooner met the pair 
Than both began to love, and one to feel despair. 

But the fair damsel saw with strong delight 
Th’ impression made, and gloried in the sight : 

No chilling doubt alarm’d her tender breast. 

But she rejoiced in all his looks profess’d ; 

Long ere his words her lover’s hopes convey’d, 
They warm’d the bosom of the conscious maid ; 
TJie spirit seem’d each nature to inspire, 

And the two hearts were fix’d in one desire. 

“ Now,” thought the courteous maid, “ my father’s 
friend 

Will ready pardon to my fault extend ; 

He shall no longer lead that hermit’s life, 

But love his mistress in his nephew’s w'ifb ; 

My humble duty shall hie*angcr kill. 

And I who fled his love will meet his will. 

Prevent his least desire, and every wish fulfil.” 

Hail, happy power ! that to the present lends 
Such views ; not all on Fortune’s wheel depends, 
Hope, fair enchantress, drives each cloud away, 
And now enjoys the glad, but distant day. 

Still fears ensued ; for love produces fear. — 

“ To this dear maid can I indeed bo dear 7 
My fatal oath, alas ! I now repent ; 

Stern in his purpose, he will not relent ; 

Would, ere that oath, I had Camilla seen ! 

I had not then my honour’s victim been ; 

I must be honest, yet I know not how, 

’T is crime to break, and death to keep my vow.” 


’T was well ; but ere they parted for repose, 

A solemn oath must the engagement close. 

* Swear to me, nephew, from the day ^ou meet 
Thi|jr.,cr«el girl, there shall be no deceit ; 
Tbii|1^ all means approved and used by man 
You this dangerous woman, if you can ; ^ 


Sir Owen closely watch’d both maid and man, 

I And saw with joy proceed his cruel plan ; 

Then gave his praise — She has it — has it deep 
In her capricious heart, — it murders sleep ; * 

You see the looks that grieve^ you see thh’ eyes 
that weep; 
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Now breathe again, dear youth, the kindling fire, 
And let her feel what she could once inspire.” 

Alas ! obedience was an easy task, 

So might he cherish what he meant to ask ; 

He vent ured soon, ibr Love prepared his way, 
dMMn!|rht occasion, he forbad delay ; 

In flipite of vow foregone he taught fcc youth 
Thc^^ks of passion, arfd tlie words of truth ; 

In spite of wvnai^ caution, doubt, and icar. 

He bade her credit\dl she wish'd to hear ; 
Ail^miTest passion r^d in either breast, 

Aninbbth believed tM Ibruth that both profess'd. 

But now, 'mid all her new-born hopes, the eyes 
Of fair Camftki through all disguise. 

Reserve, and ap|v^cnsion Charles, who now 

Grieved for his duty, and abhorr’d his vow. 

Told the full fact, and it endear’d him more; 

She felt her power, and pardon'd all he swore, 
Since to his vow he could his wish prefer. 

And loved the man who gavq his world for her. 

^hat must they do, and how their work begin. 
Can tll^y that temper to their wishes win 7 
They tried, they fail'd ; and all they did t' assuage 
The tempest of his soul provoked his rage ; 

The uncle met the youth with angry look. 

And cried, “ Remember, sir, the oath you took ; 
And have my pity, Charles, but nothing more. 
Death, and death only, shall her peace restore ; 
And am I dying 7 — I shall live to view 
The lyirlot's sorrow, and enjoy it too. 

How ! words offend you ! I have borne for years 
Unheeded anguish, shed deride^ tears. 

Felt scorn in every look, endured the stare 
Of wondering fools, who never felt a care ; 

On me all eyes were fix'd, and I the while 
Sustain’d the insult of a rival's smile. 

And shall I now — entangled thus my foe 
My honest vengeance for a boy forego ? 

A boy forewarn’d, forcqrm’d ? Shall this be borne. 
And 1 be cheated, Charles, and thou forsworn 7 
Hope not, 1 say, for thou mays! change as well 
The sentence graven on the gates of hell — 

* Here bid adieu to hope,— here hopeless beings 
dwell.’ 

But does she love thee, Charles 7 I cannot live 
Dishonour'd, unrevenged — 1 may forgive. 

But to thy oath I bind thee ; on thy soul— 

Seek not my injured spirit to control; 

Seek not to soften, 1 am hard of heait. 

Harden'd by insult : — leave Iicr now, and part. 
And let me know she grieves while 1 enjoy her 
smart’ 

Charles first in anger to the knight replied, 
Thciibfelt the clog upon his soul, and sigh’d: 

To his. obedience made his wishes stoop, 

And now admitted, now excluded hope ; 

As lovers do, die Hiw a prospect fair, ^ 

And then so dark, he sank into despair. 

• • 

The uncle grieved^ he even told the youth 
That Ao was sorry, and it seem’d a truth ; 


But though it vex'd, it varied not his mind. 

He bound himself, and would his nephew bind. 

“ I told him this, placed danger in his view, 
Bade him be certain, bound him to be true : 
And shall I now my purposes reject. 

Because my warnings \rerc of no effect 7” 

Thus felt Sir Owen as a man whose cause 
Is very good — it has his own applause. 


Our knight a tenant had in high esteem, 

His constant boast, when justice was his theme : 
He praised the farmer's sense, his shrewd discourse. 
Free without rudeness, manly, and not coarse ; 

As farmer, tenant, nay, as man, the knight 
Thought Ellis all tliat is approved and right ; 

Then he was happy; and some envy drew. 

For knowing more than other farmers knew ; 

They call'd him learned, and it soothed their pride, 
While he in his was pleased and gratified. 

Still more t’ offend, he to the altar led 
The vicar's niece, to early reading bred ; 

Who, though she freely ventured on the life. 

Could never fully be the farmer's wife ; 

She had a softness, gentleness, and ease. 

Sure a coarse mind to humble and dispj^asc ; 

O ! had she never known a fault beside. 

How vain their spite, how impotent their pride ! 

Three darling girls the happy couple bicss'd. 

Who now the sweetest lot of life possess’d ; 

For what can more a grateful spirit move 
Than health with competence, and peace with love 7 

Ellis would sometimes, thriving man ! retire ^ 
To the town inn, and quit the parlour fire ; 

But he was ever kind where'er he went. 

And trifling sums in his amusements spent ; 

He bought, he thought for her — she should have 
been content: ^ 

Ofl, when he cash received at Smitimcld mart. 

At Cranbourn-allcy he would leave a part ; 

And, if to town he follow'd what he sold. 

Sure was his wife a present to behold. 

Still, when his evenings at the inn were spent. 

She mused at home in sullen discontent ; 

And, sighing, yielded to a wish that some 
Witli social spirit to tlie farm would come : 

There was a farmer in the place, whose name. 

And skill in rural arts, was known to fame; 

He had a pupil, by his landlord sent. 

On terms that gave the parties much content ; 

The youth those arts, and those alone, should learn. 
With aught beside his guide hod no concern : 

He might to neighb'ring towns or distant ride. 

And there amusements seek without a guide : 

With handsome prints his private room was graced. 
His music there, and there his books were placed : 
Men knew not if he fann’d, but they allow’d him 
taste. 

Books, prints, and music, cease, at times, to charm, 
And sometimes men can neither ride nor fiurm ; 
They look for kindred minds, and Cecil found, 

In former Ellis, one inform’d and sound ; 
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But in his wife — I hate the fact I tell — 

A lovely beingf, who could please too well : 

And he was one who never would deny 
Himself a pleasure, or indeed would try. 

Early and well the wife of Ellis knew 
Where danger was, and trembled at the view ; 

So evil spirits tremble, but are still 
Evil, and lose not the rebellious will : 

She sought not safety from the fancied crime, 

** And why retreat betbre the dangerous time 7** 

Oil came the student of the farm and read. 

And found his mind with more than reading fed : 
This Ellis seeing, left them, or he staid, 

As pleased him, not offended nor afraid ; 

He came in spirits with his girls to play, 

Then ask excuse, and, laughing, walk away : 
When, as he enter’d, Cecil ceased to read, 

He would exclaim, “ Proceed, my friend, proceed !** 
Or, sometimes weary, would to bed retire. 

And fear and anger by his ease inspire. 

** My conversation does he then despise ? 

Leaves he tliis slighted face for other eyes ?” 

So said Alicia ; and she dwelt so long 
Upon that tliought, to leave her was to wrong. 

Alas ! the<woman loved the soothing tongue. 

That yet pronounced her beautiful and young ; 
The tongue that, seeming careless, ever praised ; 
The eye that, roving, on her person gazed ; 

The ready service, on the watch to please ; 

And all such sweet, small courtesies as these. 

Still there was virtue, but a rolling stone 
On a hill’s brow is not more quickly gone ; 
jT’he slightest motion,— ceasing from our care, — 
^ moment’s absence, — when we’re not aware. 
When down it rolls, and at the bottom lies. 

Sunk, lost, degraded, never more to rise ! 

Far off the glorious height from whence it fell. 
With all things base and infamous to dwell. 

Friendship with woman is a dangerous thing — 
Thence hopes avow’d and bold confessions spring : 
Frailties confess’d to other frailties lead. 

And new confessions new desires succeed ; 

And, when the friends have thus their hearts dis- 
closed, 

They find how little is to guilt opposed. 

The foe’s attack will on the fort begin. 

When he is certain of a friend within. 

When all was lost, — or, in the lover’s sight. 

When all was won, — the lady thought of flight 

“ What ! sink a slave ?” she said, “ and with deceit 
The rigid virtue of a husband meet ? 

No ! arm’d with death, 1 would his fury brave, 
And own the justice of the blow he gave ! 

But thus to see him easy, careless, cold, 

And his confiding folly to behold ; 

To feel incessant fears that he should read, ^ 

In looks assumed, the cause whence they proceed, 
I cannot brook ; nor will I here abide 
Till #uince betrays the crime that shame would 
tiide: 


Fly with me, Henry !” Henry sought in vain 
To soothe her terrors and her griefs restrain : 

He saw the lengths that women dared to go. 

And fear’d the husband both as friend and fbe. 

Of farming weary — for the guilty mind 
Can no resource in guiltless studies And, 

Left to himsdf, his mother all unknown, 

His titled fatner, loth the boy to own. 

Had him to decent expectations bred, 

A favour’d offspring of a lawl^ bed ; 

And would he censure one wbo should pursue 
The way he took 7 Alicia yet was new ; ' 

Her passion pleased him : hc\agTeed on fligHT: 
They fix’d the method, and tB^ chose the night 

Then, while the farmer read of phh^ crimes. 
Collating coolly Chronicles and*wnes. 

The flight was taken by the guilty pair, 

That made one passage in tlie columns there. 

The heart of Ellis bled ; the comfort, pride. 

The hope and stay of his existence, dibd ; 

Rage from the ruin of his peace arose, ' 

And he would follow and destroy his foes ; 

Would with wild haste the guilty pair pursue, 
And when he found — Good heaven ! what would 
he do? 

That wretched woman he vrould wildly seize. 

And agonize her heart, his own to ease. 

That guilty man would grasp, and in her sight 
Insult his pangs, and her despair excite ; 

Bring death in view, and then the stroke suspend, 
And draw out tortures till his life should end : 

O ! it should stand recorded in all time. 

How they transgress’d, and he avenged the crime ! 

In this bad world should all his business cease, 

He would not seek — he would not taste of peace ; 
But wrath should live till vengeance had her due. 
And with his wrath his life should perish too. 

His girls — not his — he would not be so weak— 
Child was a word he never more must speak ! 

How did he know what viyains had defiled 
His honest bed 7 — He spurn’d the name of child : 

I Keep them he must ; but he would coarsely hide 
j Their forms, and nip the growth of woman’s pride ; 
He would consume their flesh, abridge their food. 
And kill the mother-vices in their blood. 

All this Sir Owen heard, and grieved for all. 

He wuth the husband mourn’d Alicia’s fall ; 

But urged the vengeance with a spirit strong. 

As one whose own rose high against the wrong: 
He saw his tenant by this passion moved, . 
Shared in his wrath, and his revenge approved. 

Years now unseen, he mourn’d this tenant's fate. 
And wonder’d how he bore his widow’d state ; 

Still he would mention Ellis with ^he pride t 
Of one who felt himself to worth allied 
Such were his notions — had been Idng, but now 
wish’d to see if vengeance li^d, and how : 

He doubted not a mind so strong must feel 
Most righteously, and righteous measures * 
Then would he go, and haply He might find 
Some new excitement for a weary mind ; , 
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Might learn the miseries of a pair undone, 

One scornM and hated, lost and perishM one : 

Yes, he would praise to virtuous anger give, 

And BO hi8« vengeance should be nursed and live: 

At.ta was glad to sec his landlord come, 
joy broke in upon his gloom, 
i Ana meased he led the knight to a supprior room ; 
•WherCs^hc was wont in happier days to sit, 

Whp pgid with smiles l^is condescending wit 

There the sad husban^Who had seldom been 
WKere^r^nts acquired m happier days were seen. 
Now sffuck by tlie^^d carried to the past, 

A painful look on object cast ; 

Sir Owen saw l\is tint's troubled state. 

But still he wislNl to know the ofTenders* fate. 

“ Know you they suffer, Ellis ?" — Ellis knew ; — 

“ ’T is well ! 'I is just ! but have they all their due ? 
Have they in mind and body, head and heart. 
Sustain'd the pangs of their accursed part ?*’ 

^{:^ey have!” — “*Tis well!” — “And wants 
V cnoi\gh to shake 

The hnnest mind, the stoutest heart to break.” 

“ But have you seen them in such misery dwell ?” 
“ In misery past description.” — “ That is well.” 

“ Alas ! Sir Owen, it perhaps is just, — 

Yet 1 began my purpose to distrust ; 

^ For th ey to justice have discharged a debt, 

TiiaT vengeance surely may her claim forget.” 

“ Man, can you pity ?” 


That man, that Cecil ! — he was left, it seems, 
Unnamed, unnoticed : farewell to his dreams ! 
Heirs made by law rejected him of course. 

And left him neither refuge nor resource 
Their father’s ? No ; he was the harlot’s son 
Who wrong’d them, whom their duty bade them 
shun ; 

And they were duteous all, and he was all undone. 

Now the lost pair, whom belter times had led 
To part dfsputing, shared their sorrow’s bed : 

Their bed ! — 1 shudder as 1 speak — and shared 
Scraps to their hunger by the hungry spared.” 

Man ! my good Ellis ! can you sigh ?” — “I ean : 
In short, Sir Owen, I must feel as man; 

And could you know the miseries they endured, 
The poor uncertain pittance they procured ; 

When laid aside the needle and the pen. 

Their sickness won their neighbours of their den. 
Poor as tiiey are, and they are passing poor. 

To lend some aid to those who needed more : 
Then, too, an ague with the winter came. 

And in this state — that wife I cannot name 
Brought forth a fumisli’d child of suffering and of 
shame. 

This had you known, and traced them to this scenci 
Where all was desolate, defiled, unclean, 

A tireless room, and where a fire had pl^e, 

The blast loud howling down the empty space. 
You must have felt a part of the distress. 

Forgot your wrongs, and made their suffering less I” 

“ Sought you them, Ellis, from the mean intent 
To give them succour ?” 


“ As a man I feel 

Miseries like theirs.” 

*“ But never would you heal ?” 

“ Hear me, Sir Owen : — I had sought them long, 
Urged by the pain of ever-present wrong ; 

Yet had not seen ; and twice the year came round — 
Years hateful now — ere I my victims found ; 

But 1 did find them, in the dungeon’s gloom 
Of a small garret — a precarious home. 

For that depended on the weekly pay, 

And they w'ere sorely frighten’d on the day ; 

But there they linger’d on from week to week, 
Hitunted by ills of which *t is hard to speak, 

For they are many and vexatious all. 

The very smallest — but they none were small. 

The roof, unceil’d in patches, gave the snow 
Entrance within, and there were heaps below ; 

I pass’d a narrow region dark and cold. 

The strait of stairs to that infectious hold ; 

And, when I enter’d, misery met my view 
In every sliafic she wears, in every hue. 

And the bleak icy blast across the dungeon flew ; 
There frown’d the ruin’d walls that once were 
wlkite ; ^ 

Tftcre glpamVl the panes that once admitted light; 
There lay unsavflury scraps of wretched food ; 

And there a measufc, void of fuel, stood ; 

But who shall part by part describe the state 
Of these; thus follow’d by relentless fate ? 
p All, tJ5o, in winter, wlicri the icy air 
Breatlioil its bleak venom on the guilty pair. 


j “ What indeed I meant 

At first was vengeance ; but I long pursued 
The pair, and I at last their misery view’d 
In that vile garret, which I cannot paint — 

The sight was loathsome, and the smell was faint ; 
And there that wife, — whom I had loved so well, 
And thought so happy, was condemn’d to dwell ; 
The gay, the grateful wife, whom 1 ^^s glad 
To sec in dress beyond our station clad, 

And to behold among our neighbours fine, 

More than perhaps became a wife of mine ; 

And now among her neighbours to explore, 

And see her poorest of the very poor ! — 

I would describe it, but 1 bore a part. 

Nor can explain the feelings of the heart; 

Yet memory since has aided me to trace 
The horrid features of that dismal place. 

There she reclined unmoved, her bosom bare 
Tp her companion’s unimpassion’d stare. 

And my wild wonder : — Scat of virtue ! chaste 
As lovely once ! O ! how wert thou disgraced ! 
Upon that breast, by sordid rags defied, 

Lay the wan features of a famish’d child ;— 

That sin-born babe in utter misery laid, 

Too feebly wretched even to cry for aid ; 

The ragged sheeting, o’er her person drawn. 
Served for the dress that hunger placed in pawn. 

At The bed’s feet the man reclined his frame : 
Their chairs were perish’d to support the flame 
That warm’d his agued limbs ; and, sad to see 
That ^hook him fiercely as he gazed on me. 
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I was confused in this unhappy view : 

My wife ! my friend I I could not think it true ; 
My children’s mother, — my Alicia, — laid 
On such a bed ! so wretched, — so afraid ! 

And her gay, young seducer, in the guise 
Of all wc dread, abjure, defy, despise. 

And all the fear and terror in his look. 

Still more my mind to its foundation shook. 

At last he spoke : — * Long since I would have died. 
But could not leave her, though for deaCii I sigh’d, 
And tried the poison’d cup, and dropt it as 1 tried. 

She is a woman, and that famish’d thing 
Makes her to life, with all its evils, cling : 

Feed her, and let her breathe her last in peace. 
And all my sufferings with your promise cease !’ 

Ghastly he smiled : — I knew not what I felt, 

But my heart melted — hearts of flint would melt, 
To see their anguish, penury, and shame. 

How base, how low, how groveling they became : 
I could not speak my purpose, but my eyes 
And my expression bade the creature rise. 

Yet, O ! that woman’s look ! my words are vain 
Her mix’d and troubled feelings to explain ; 

True, there was shame and consciousness of fall. 
But yet remembrance of iny love withal. 

And knowledge of tiiat power which she would 
now recall. 

But still the more that she to memory brought, 
The greater anguish in my mind was wrought ; 
The more she tried to bring the past in view, 

She greater horror on the present threw ; 

So that, for love or pity, terror thrill’d 
My blood, and vile and odious thoughts instill’d. 


Sure it was all a grievous, odious scene, 

Where all was dismal, melancholy, mean, 

Foul with coinpell’d neglect, 'Unwholesome and un- 
clean ; « 

That arm, — that eye, — tlic cold, the sunken check,-r- 
Spoke all, Sir Owen — fiercely miseries speak 1” ' 

“ And you relieved ?” 

“ If hell’s seducing c^w 
I Had seen that sight, tliey must hyve pitied too.** 

; ^ Revenge was thine — thou hadst tlie power, tlie 
right ; 

To give it up was Heaven’s own act to slight.” 

!** Tell me not, sir, of rights, and'vjf .ongs, or powers ! 
I felt it written — Vengeancc*4c not ours !” 

** Well, Ellis, well ! — I find these female foes, 

Or good or ill, will murder our repose ; 

And we, when Satan tempts them, take the cup. 
The fruit of their foul sin, and drink it up : 

But shall our pity all our claims remit, 

And wc the sinners of their guilt acquit ?” 

I “And what, Sir Owen, will our vengeance do? 

It follows us when wc our foe pursue, 

And, os we strike the blow, it smites the smiters 
too.” 

“ What didst thou, man ?” 

“ I brought them to a 

1 Behind your larches, — a sequester’d spot, ^ 

I Where dwells the woman : I believe her mind 
I Is now enlighten’d — I am sure resign’d : 

She gave her infpnl, though with aching heart 
And faltering spirit, to be nursed apart.” 


This war within, these passions in their strife, 

If thus protracted, had exliausted life ; 

But the strong view of these departed years 
Caused a ri;Lll hurst of salutary tears. 

And as 1 ^ept at large, and thought alone, 

1 felt my reason re-ascend her throne.” 

“ My friend !” Sir Owen answer’d, “ what became 
Of your just anger ? — when you saw their shame. 
It was your triumph, and you should have shown 
Strength, if not joy — their sufferings were their 
own.”. - 

“ Alas, for them ! their own in very deed ! 

And they of mercy had the greater need ; 

Their own by purchase, for their frailty paid,— - 
And wanted Heaven’s own justice human aid?. 
And seeing this, could 1 beseech my God 
For deeper misery, and a heavier rod ?” 

” But could you help them ?” — “ Think, Sir Owen, 
how 

I saw them then — methinks I see them now ! 

She had not food, nor aught a mother needs. 

Who for another life and dearer feeds : 

I saw her speechless ; on her wither’d breast * 
The wither’d child extended, but not prest, 

Who sought, with moving lip and feeble cry. 

Vain instinct ! for the fount without supply. 


“ And that vile scoundrel” 

“ Nay, his name restore, 
And call him Cecil, — for he is no more : 

When my vain help was offer’d, he was past 
All human aid, and shortly breathed his last ; 

But his heart open’d, and he lived to see 
Guilt in himself, and find a friend in me. 

Strange was their parting, parting on the day 
I offer’d help, and took the man away, 

Sure not to meet again, and not to live 
And taste of joy — He feebly cried, ‘ Forgive ! 

I have thy guilt, thou mine, but now adieu ! 
Tempters and tempted ! what will thence ensue 
I know not, dare not think !’ — He said, and he 
withdrew.” 

“ But, Ellis, tell me, didst thou thus desire , 

To heap upon their heads those coals of fire ?” 

“ If fire to melt, that feeling is confest,— 

If fire to shame, I let that question rest ; 

But if aught more the sacred W 9 rds imply^ 

1 know it not — no commentator I.” ^ 

“ Then did you freely from ym.r soul forgive ?”— ^ 

“ Sure as I hope before my Judge to live. 

Sure as I trust his mercy to receive, 

Sure as his word 1 honour and believe, 
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Su^ as the Savior died upon the tree 

For all who sin, — ^for that dear wretch and me,— 

Whom never more on earth will 1 forsake or see.” 


ofUy to his bed adjoumM, 

Sir Oven quickly to his home return'd; 

Apd aJ^ the way he meditating dwelt 
On what tliis n^n in his affliction felt ; 

How he, resenting first, forbore, forgave, 
passion's lord, and not his anger's slave : 
And as he rode he seem'd to fear the deed 
Should not be done, and urged unwonted speed. 


Arrived at honH^he scorn'd the change to hide. 
Nor would indulge 3r mean and selfish jride, 
That would some little at a time recal 
Th' avenging vow ; he now was frankness all : 
He saw his nephew, and with kindness spoke — 

“ Charles, I repent my purpose, and revoke ; 
Take her — I^m taught, and would I could repay 
r^ie generous teacher ; hear me, and obey : 
*Bring me the dear coquette, and let me vow 
On lips half perjured to be passive now : 

Take her, and let me thank the powers divine • 
Siic was not stolen when her hand was mine. 

Or when her heart — Her smiles I must forget, 
She may revenge, and cancel either debt” 


Here ends our talc, for who will doubt the bliss 
^^rdent lovers in a case like this ? 

And ifi Sir Owen's was not half so strong. 

It may, perchance, continue twice as long. 


BOOK XIIl. 


DELAY HAS DANGER. 

Morning Excursion — Lady at Silford, who 7 — Bc- 
flections on Delay— Oecilia and Henry — The 
Lovers contracted — Visit to the Patron — Whom 
he finds there — Fanny described — ^The yielding 
of Vanity — Delay — ^Resentment — Want of Res- 
olution — Further Entanglement — Danger — 
How met — Conclusion. 


Three weeks had past, and Richard rambles now 
'Far as the dinners of tlie day allow ; 

He rode to Farley Orange and Finley Mere, 

That house so ancient, and that lake so clear : 

He rode to Ripley through that river gay. 

Where in the sh^low stream the loaches play. 
And stony fragments stay the winding stream. 
And gilded pebbles at the bottom gleam. 

Giving their yellow surface to the sun, 

Xnd iqakiifg proud the waters as they run : 

It is a lovely place, and at the side 
Rises a mountaiif-rock in rugged pride ; 

And in that rock are shapes of shells, and forms 
Of'erjeatures in old worlds, of nameless worms, 
^fibse generation& lived and died ere man, 

A wvm of other class, to crawl began. 



There is a town call'd Silford, where his steed 
Our traveller rested — He the while would feed 
His mind by winking to and fro, to meet, 

He knew not what adventure, in the street : 

A stranger there, but yet a window*view 
Gave him a face that he conceived he knew; 

He saw a toll, fair, lovely lady, dress'd 
As one whom taste and wealth had jointly blcss'd ; 
He gazed, but soon a footman at the door 
Thundering, alarm'd her, who was. seen no more. 

** This was the lady whom hiir'Tover bound 
In solemn contract, and then proved unsound : ' 
Of this affair 1 have a clouded view. 

And should be glad to have it clear'd by you.” 

So Richard spake, and instant George replied, 

** 1 had the story from the injured side, 

But when resentment and regret were gone, 

And pity (shaded by contempt) came on. 

Frail was the hero of my tale, but still 
Was rather drawn by accident than will ; 

Some without meaning into guilt advance, 

From want of guard, from vanity, from chance : 
Man's weakness Hies his more immediate pain, 

A little respite from his fears to gain ; 

And takes the part that he would gladly fly. 

If he had strength and courage to deny. 

• 

But now my talc, and let the moral say, 

When hope can sleep, there 's danger in delay. 

Not that for rashness, Richard, I would plead. 

For unadvised alliance : No, indeed ; 

Think ere the contract — but, contracted, stand 
No more debating, take the ready hand : 

When hearts are willing, and when fears subside. 
Trust not to time, but let the knot be tied ; 

For when a lover has no more to do, 

He thinks in leisure, what shall <I pursue? 

And then who knows what ob]ectB come in view ? 
For when, assured, the man bas nought to keep 
His wishes warm and active, then tl%y sleep : 
Hopes die with fears ; and then a mAk must lose 
All the gay visions, and delicious views. 

Once his mind's wealth ! He travels at his ease. 
Nor horrors now nor fairy-beauty secs ; 

When the kind goddess gives the wish'd assent. 

No mortal business should the deed prevent ; 

But the blest youth should legal sanction seek 
Ere yet th’ assenting blush has fled the cheek. 

And — hear me, Richard, — man bas reptile-pride 
That often rises when his fears subside ; 

When, like a trader feeling rich, he now 
Neglects his former smile, his humble bow. 

And, conscious of his hoarded wealth, assumes 
New airs, nor thinks how odious ho becomes. 

There is a wandering, wavering train of thought 
That something seeks where nothing should ba 
sought. 

And will a self delighted spirit move 
To dare the danger of pernicious love. 


** First be it granted all was duly said 
By ^the fond youth to the believing maid , 
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Let U8 suppose with many a sigh there came I know her guardian ; care will not become , 

The declaration of tho deathless game ; — A lad when courting ; as you must be dumb, 

And so her answer — * She was happy then, You may be absent ; 1 for you will speak, 

Blest in herself) and did not think of men ; And ask what you are not supposed to^seek.** 

And with such comforts in heti|>rescnt state, 

A wish to change it was to tempt her fate : Then came the parting hour, and what arise 

That she would not ; but yet she would confess When lovers part ! expressive looks 
With him she thought her hazard would be less ; Tender and tearful, — many a fond adieu, /• 
Nay, more, she wodd esteem, she would regard A*id many a call the sorrow to renew ; » 

express : » Sighs such as lovers only can* exp]ain. 

But to be brief—if he could wait and see And words that they might undertake in vain# 

In a few years what his desires would be .' ^ * 

Henry for years read months, then weeks, nor foun^- mind to part with her enamour'd youth ; 
The lady thought his judgment was unsound ; I'But thought it foolish thus themselves to cheat, 
“ F^or months read weeks,” she read it to his praise, nothing but again to meet 


And had some thoughts of changing it to days. 

And here a short excursion let me make, 

A lover tried, I think, for lovers* sake ; 

And teach the meaning in a lady’s mind 
When you can none in her expressions find : 
Words are design'd that meaning to convey. 

But often Yea is hidden in a Nay / 

And what the charmer wills, some gentle hints 
betray. 

Then, too, when ladies mean to yield at length. 
They match their reasons with the lover's strength, 
And, kindly cautious, will no force employ 
But such as he can baffle or destroy. 

As when heroic lovers beauty woo'd. 

And were by magic's mighty art withstood. 

The kind historian, for the dame afraid. 

Gave to the faithful knight the stronger aid. 

A downright No ! would make a man despair, 

Or leave for kinder nymph the cruel fair ; 

But “ No ! because I *m very happy now. 

Because I dread th' irrevocable vow. 

Because I icar papai will not approve. 

Because I lo'^e not — No, I cannot love ; 

Because yoit'foen of Cupid make a jest. 

Because in short, a single life is best.” 

A No ! when back'd by reasons of such force. 
Invites approach, and will recede of course. 

Ladies, like towns besieged, for honour's sake. 
Will some defence or its appearance make ; 

On first approach there 's much resistance made. 
And conscious weakness hides in bold parade ; 
With lofty looks, and threat'nings stern and proud, 
** Come, if you dare,” is said in language loud. 

But if th* attack be made with care and skill, 

“ Come,” says the yielding party, ** if you will 
Then each the other's valiant acts apph)ve. 

And twine their laurels in a wreath of love. — 

We now retrace our talc, and forward go,^ 

Thus Henry rightly read Cecilia's No ! 

His prudent father, who had duly weigh'd. 

And well approved the fortune or the maid. 

Not much resisted, just enough to show 
He knew his power, and would his son shoigld 
know. 

Har^,\I will, while I your bargain ma|te, 

Thai a journ^ to our patron take : ^ 


Now Henry's father was a man whose heart 
Took with his interest a decided part ; 

He knew his lordship, and^ms known for acts 
That I omit, — they were acNhowledged facts ; 

An interest somewhere ; 1 the placcvrforget. 

And the good deed — no matter — 't was a debt : 
Thither must Henry, and in vain the maid 
Express'd dissent — the father was obey'd. 

But though the maid was by her fears assail'd. 
Her reason rose against them, and prevail'd ; 

Fear saw him hunting, leaping, falling — led. 
Maim'd and disfigured, groaning to his bed ; 

Saw him in perils, duels, — dying, — dead. 

But Prudence answer'd, ** Is not every maid 
With equal cause for him she loves afraid 
And from her guarded mind Cecilia threw 
The groundless terrors that will love pursue. 

She had no doubts, and her reliance strong 
Upon the honour that she would not wrong : 

Firm in herself, she doubted not the truth 
Of him, the chosen, the selected youth; 

Trust of herself a trust in him supplied. 

And she believed him faithful, though untried : 

On her he might depend, in him she would confide. 

If some fond girl express’ll a tender pain 
Lest some fair rival should allure heuwain. 

To such she answer'd, with a look mere, 

**Can one you doubt be worthy ofyourfoar ?'* 

My lord was kind, — a month had pars'd away, 
And Henry stay’d — he sometimes named a day ; 
But still rny lord was kind, and Henry still must 
stay: 

His father's words to him were words of fate— 

” Wail, 't is your duty ; *t is my pleasure, wait !'• 

In all his walks, in hilly heath or wood, . 

Cecilia's form the pensive youth pursued ; 

In the gray morning, in the silent ngQii, 

In the soft twilight, hy^e sober moifo,. 

In those forsaken roopQ^ in that immense saloon ; 
And he, now fond o^mt seclusion grQwn, 

There reads her letj^^ and there writes bik own.' 

^w?re none approsE6b,” said he,'^to*interfore, 

But 1 can think of my Cecilia here !” 

But there did come — and how It came to pass 
Who shall explain?— a mild and hlue-eyed 
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It wab the work of accident, no doubt — 

The cause unknown — we say “ as thingra fall out 
The damselientcr'd there, in wandering round about : 
At first she saw not Henry ; and she ran, 

, As from a i^host, when she beheld a man. 

l^lewfBesteem'd a beauty through the Jiall, 

And so -admitted, with con^nt of all ; 

'' And, likb a treasure, jvas her beauty kept 
From every rues\ who in the mansion slept ; 
Whether qs friends who join*d the noble pair, 

' Or those invited by the steward there. 

pSfce was the daugrhter of a priest, whose life , 
Was brief and sad : he lost a darling wife, . . ^ 

And Fanny then her father, who could save 
But a small portion ; but his all he gave* 

With the fair orphan, to a sister's care. 

And her good spouse : they were tlie ruling pair — 
Steward and steward’s lady— o’er a tribe. 

Each under cash,' whom I shall not describe. 

ft 

"^Yiis grave old couple, childless and alone. 

Would, by their care, for Fanny’s loss atone : 

She had been taught in schools of honest fame ; 
And to the hall, as to a home, she came, 

» My lord assenting : yet, as meet and right, 

Fanny was held from every here’s sight, 

Who might in youthful error cast his eyes 
On one so gentle as a lawful prize, 
i “On border land*, whom as their right or prey, 

A ydhth from either side might bear away. 

Some hafidsome lover of th* inferior class 
Might as a wife approve the lovely lass ; 

Or some invader from the class above. 

Who, more presuming, would his passion prove 
By askii^g less, love nnly for his love. 

This much experienced aunt her fear express’d. 
And dread of old and young, of host and guest. 

• 

“ Go not, my Fanny, in their way,” she cried, 

** It is not right that virtue should be tried ; 

So, to be safe, be ever at my side.” 

She was not ever at that side ; but still 
Observed her precepts, and obey’d her wiU. 


But in the morning’s dawn and evening’s gloom 
She could !iot lock the damsel in her room ; 

And Fanny thought, ” I will ascend these stairs 
To see the chapel, — there aVe none at prayers ; 
None,” she believed, “ had yet to dress return’d. 
By whom a timid girl might be discern’d 
In her slow motion, looking, as she glides, 

On pictures, busts, and what she met besides, 

And speaking softly to herself alone. 

Or singing low in melancholy tone ; 

And thus she rambled through the still domain. 
Room i^r room, again, and yet again. 

• • • 

But, to rbtrace our story, still we sa/, 

To this saloon the maiden took her way ; 

Where she beheld our youth, and frighten’d ran,**' 
And so their friendship in her fear began. 


dare she thither once again advance, 

' ' jind stff suppose the man will think it chance 7 
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Nay, yet again, and what has chance to do 
With this 7—1 know not : doubtless Fanny knew. 

•Now, of the meeting of a modest maid 
And sober youth why need we be afraid 7 
And when a girl’s amusements are so few 
As Fanny’s were, what would you have her do 7 
Reserved herself, a decent youth to find. 

And just be civil, sociable, and kind. 

And look tdgether at the setting sun, 

Then at each other — What the evil done 7 

Then Fanny took my little lord to play, 

,(und bade him not intrude on Henry’s way : 

” O, he intrudes not !" said the youth, and grew 
Fond of the child, and would amuse him too ; 
Would make such faces, and assume such looka— 
He loved it better than his gayest books. 

When man with man would an acquaintance seek, 
He will his thoughts in chosen language speak ; 
And they converse on divers themes, to find 
If they possess a corresponding mind ; 

But man with woman has foundation laid. 

And built up friendship ere a word is said : 

’T is not with words that they their wishes tell. 
But with a language answering quite as well ; 

And thus they find, when they begin t’ explore 
Their way by speech, they knew it all before. 

And now it chanced again the pair, when dark. 
Met in their way, when wandering in the park ; 
Not in the common path, for so they might. 
Without a wonder, wander day or night ; 

But, when in pathless ways their chance will bring 
A musing pair, we do admire the thing. 

The youth in meeting read the damsel’s face, 

As if he meant her inmost thoughts to trace ; 

On which her colour changed, as if she meant 
To give her aid, and help his kind intei £ 

Both smiled and parted, but they did Ml speak — 
The smile implied, ** Do tell me what you seek 
They took their different ways with erring feet. 
And met again, surprised that they could meet ; 
Then must they speak — and something of the air 
Is always ready — ^ ’T is extremely fair !” 

“ It was so pleasant !” Henry saiJ; “the beam 
Of that sweet light so brilliant on theVtream ; 

And chiefly yonder, where that old cascade 
Has for an age its simple music made ; 

All so delightful, soothing, and serene ! 

Do you not feel it? not enjoy the scene 7 
Something it has that words will not express. 

But rather hide, and make th* enjoyment less : 

’T is what our souls conceive, ’t fe what our hearts 
confess.” 

Poor Fanny’s heart at these same words confess’d 
How well he painted, and how rightly guess’d ; 
And, while they stood admiring their retreat, 
He^ feund something like a mossy seat ; 
Buf"Fanny sat not ; no, she rather pray’d 
That she might leave him, she was so afiraid. 

Not, sir, of you ; your goodness 1 can trust. 

But feiks arc so censorious and unjust, 
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They make no difference, thej pay no regard 
To our true meaning, which is very hard 
And very cruel ; great the pain it cost 
To lose such pleasure, but it must be lost : 

Did people know how free from thought of ill 
One's meaning is, their malice would be still.** 

At this she wept ; at least a glittering gem 
Shone in each eye, and there was fire in them, 
For as they fell, the sparkles, at his feet. 

Ho felt emotions very warm and sweet. 

*‘'A lovely creature ! not more fair than good. 

By all admired, by some, it seems, pursued, ^ 
Yet self-protected by her virtue's force 
And conscious truth — What evil in discourse 
With one so guarded, who is pleased to trust 
Herself with me, reliance strong and just 7** 

Our lover then believed he must not seem 
Cold to the maid who gave him her esteem ; 

Not manly this ; Cecilia had his heart, 

But it was lawful with his time to part ; 

It would be wrong in her to take amiss 
A virtuous friendship for a girl like this ; 

False or disloyal he would never prove, 

But kindness here took nothing from his love : 
Soldiers to serve a foreign prince are known, 
When^iot on present duty to their own ; 

So, though our bosom's queen we still prefer, 

We are not always on our knees to her. 

** Cecilia present, witness yon fair moon, 

And yon bright orbs, that fate would change as soon 
As my devotion ; but the absent sun | 

Cheers us no longer when his course is run ; 

And then those starry twinklcrs may obtain 
A little worship till he shines again.'* 

The father still comndanded ** Wait awhile,** 

And the son answer'd in submissive style, 
Gricvcdfhut obedient ; and obedience teased 
His lady'\ spirit more than grieving pleased : 

That lie ^«uld grieve in absence was most fit, 

But not that he to absence should submit ; 

And in her letters might be traced reproof^ 

Distant indeed, but visible enough ; 

This should the wandering of his heart have stay'd ; 
Alas I the wanderer was the vainer made. 

The parties daily met, as by consent, 

And yet it always seem'd by accident; 

Till in the nymph the shepherd had been blind 
If he had fail’d to see a manner kind. 

With that expressive look, that seem'd to say, 

** You do not speak, and yet you see you may.** 

O ! yes, ho saw, and he resolved to fly. 

And blamed his heart, unwilling to comply : 

He sometimes wonder’d how it came to pass, 

That he had all this freedom with the lass ; 
Reserved herself^ with strict attention kept. 

And care and vigilance that never slept : 

** How is it thus that they a beauty trust 
With me, who feel the confidence is just 7 
And they, too, fijel it ; yes, they may confidejl^— 
He said in folly, and he smiled in pride. 

T is thus OUT secret passions work their way, 

And the poor victims know not they obey. | 


Familiar now became the wandering pair, ^ 

And there was pride and joy in Funny’s air ; 

For though his silence did not please^the maid. 

She judged him only modest and afraid ; 

The gentle dames are ever pleased to find \ 
Their lovers dreading they should pnaiHwiBlyndJ^. 
So, bliniUby hope, and pleased with prosp^ts gSrJ 


So, bliniUby hope, and pleased with prosp^ptog^^ 
The generous beauty ^ave her heart aw^ 

Before he said, “ I love !”-^la8j he darW not says 


Cecilia yet was mistress of his mind. 

But oft he wish’d her, like his Fanny, kind ; ^ ^ 

Her fondness soothed him, for the man was vain, 
k And he perceived that he could give her pain : ' — 
Cs^'^lia liked not to profess her love, * 

But Fanny ever was the y ielding dove ; 

Tender and trusting, waiting for the word. 

And then prepared to hail her bosom’s lord. 

Cecilia once her honest love avow’d. 

To make him happy, not to make him proud ; 

But she would not, for every asking sigh, ^ 

Confess the flame that waked his vanity ; . 

But this poor maiden, every day and hour, , 

Would, by fresh kindness, feed the growing power , 
And he indulged, vain being ! in the joy. 

That he alone could raise it, or destroy ; 

A present good, from which he dared not fly, * 
Cccila absent, and his Fanny by. 

O ! vain desire of youth, that in the hour 
Of strong temptation, when he feels the powci^ • I 
i And knows how daily his desires increase. 

Yet will he wait, and sacrifice his peace* 

Will trust to chance to free him from the snare. 

Of which, long since, his conscience said, beware ! 
Or look for strange deliverance from that ill. 

That he might fly, could lie Command the will ! 
How can he freedom from the future seek, 

Who feels already that he grows too weak 7 
And thus refuses to resist, till time 
Removes the power, and makes the way for Grime : 
Yet thoughts he had, and he would think, Forego ^ 
My dear Cecilia ? not for kingdoms ! No ! 

But may 1, ought I not*lhc friend to bo 
Of one who feels this fond regard for me 7 
\ 1 wrong no creature by a kindness lent 
To one so gentle, mild, and innocent ; 

And for that fair one, whom I still adore, 

By feeling thus I think of her the more 
And not unlikely, for our thoughts will tend 
To those whom we arc conscious we offend. 

Had Reason whisper'd, “ Has Cecilia leave 
Some gentle youtli in friendship to receive. 

And be to him the friend that you appear 
To this soft girl 7 — would not some jealous foar 
Proclaim your thoughts, that he approach’d too 
near 7” 

But Henry, blinded still, presumed to wrUe 
Of one in whom Cecilia would delight ; ^ « 

A mild and modest girl, a gentle^ friend, * 
as he hoped, her kindness |vould descend — 

^ut what he fear’d to lose or hoped to gain 
By writing thus, he had been ask’d in vain. • • 

It was his purpose, every morn ho rose, >. ^ • 

The dangerous friendship he had, made t^osej^"*''^ 
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It w<)s his torment nightly, ere he slept, 

To feel his prudent purpose was not kept. 

True, he hos wonderM why the timid maid 
Meets him so oflen^ and is not afraid ; 

And why .that fetnale dragon, fierce and keen, 
their private walks been seen ; 
vAnd^en fie hjia thji^uglit, What can their silence 
' ^me^n? ' • 

They can have no design, or plot, or plan,— 

In fact 1 know not how the thing began, — 

’T is their dependence on my credit here. 

And fear not, nor, in fact, have cause to fear.” 

But did that pair, who seem'd tp th i qk th at aj* 

Un watch'd will wander and unguardcH^^ll, 

Lid they permit a youth and maid to meet 
Botli unreproved ? were they so indiscreet ? 

This sometimes enter’d Henry’s mind, and then, 

“ Who shall account for women or for men 7” 

He said, “ or who their secret thoughts explore 7 
*^?iiy do I vex me ? I will think no more.” 

My lord of laic had said, in manner kind, 

“ My good friend Harry, do not think us blind !” 
liCttcrs had past, though he had nothing seen, 

His careful father and my lord between ; 

But to what purpose was to him unknown — 

It might be borough business, or their own. 

Farj^y, it seem’d, was now no more in dread. 

If one approach’d, she neither fear’d nor fled : 

He mused on this, — ** But wherefore her alarm ? 
She knows me better, and she dreads no harm.” 

Something his father wrote that gave him pain : 

” I know not, son, if* you should yet remain ; — 

Be cautious, Harry ; favours to procure 
We strain a point, but we must first be sure : 
Love is a folly, — that, indeed, is true, — 

But Sbrncthing still is to our honour due. 

So 1 must leave the thing to my good lord and you.” 

But from Cecilia came r^onstrance strong : 
“You write too darkly, and you stay too long ; 

We hear reports; and, Henry, — mark me well, — 

I heed not every tale that triflers tell ; — 

Be you no trifler ; dare not to believe 
1'hat I am one whom words and vows deceive ; 
You know your heart, your hazard you will learn, 
And this your trial — instantly return.” 

“Unjust, injurious, jealous, cruel maid! 

Am I a slave, of haughty words afraid ? 

Can she who thus commands expect to be obey’d ? 
O ! hoW unlike this dear assenting soul. 

Whose heart a man might at his will control !” 

Uneasy, anxious, fill’d with self-reproof. 

He nov^ resolved to quit his patron’s roof ; 

And then agvn Ms vacillating mind 

To stay resolved,^ and that her pride should find : 

Lcbating thu8,^i8 pen the lover took, 

And chose the words of anger and rebuke. 

• * 

Again' yet once again, the conscious pair 

” O, speak !” was Fanny’s silent prayer; 


And, “ I must speak,” said the embarrass’d youth. 
Must save my honour, must confess the truth : 
Then 1 must lose her; but, by slow degrees. 

She will regain her peace, and 1 my case.” 

I Ah ! foolish man ! to virtue true nor vice, 

He buys distress, and selfesteem the price ; 

And what his gain ? — a tender smile and sigh 
From a fond girl to feed his vanity. 

Thus, every day they lived, and every time 
They met, increased his anguish and his crime. 

Still in their meetings they were ofl-timcs nigh 
•The darling theme, and then past trembling by ; 
On those occasions Henry often tried 
For the sad truth — and then his heart denied 
The utterance due : thus daily he became 
The prey of weakness, vanity, and shame. 

But soon a day, that was their doubts to close. 

On the fond maid and tlioughtless youth arose. 
Within the park, beside the bounding brook, 

The social pair their usual ramble took ; 

And tlierc the steward found them : they could trace 
News in his look, and gladness in his face. 

He was a man of riches, bluff and big, 

With clean brown broad-cloth, and with white cut 
wig: ^ 

I He bore a cane of price, with riband tied. 

And a fat spaniel waddled at his side : 

To every being whom he met he gave 
His looks expressive ; civil, gay, or grave, 

But condescending all ; and each declared 
How much he govern’d, and how well he fared. 

This great man bow’d, not humbly, but his bow 
Appear’d familiar converse to allow: 

The trembling Fanny, as he came in view. 

Within the chestniit grove in fear witlidrcw; 

I While Henry wonder’d, not without a tc^, 

I Of that which brought th’ important mimso near: 
Doubt was dispersed by — ^“My cstod^’d young 
man !” 

As he with condescending grace began 

“ Tliough you with youthful frankness nobly trust 
Your Fanny’s friends, and doubtless tliink them 
just ; 

Though you have not, with craving soul, applied 
To us, and ask’d the fortune of your bride, 

Be it our care that you shall not lament 
That love has made you so improvident. 

An orphan maid Your patience ! you shall have 

Your time to speak, I now attention crave ; — 
Fanny, dear girl ! has in my spouse and me 
Friends of a kind we wish our friends to be, 

None of the poorest nay, sir, no reply. 

You shall not need and we are born to die: 

And one yet crawls on earth, of whom, I say. 

That what he has he cannot take away ; 

Her mother’s father, one who has a store 
Of this world’s good, and always looks for more ; 
tPq^next his monej, loves the girl at heart. 

Aim she will have it when they come to part” 

“Sir,” said the youth, his terrors all awake, 

I “Hear me, I pray, 1 beg, — ^for mercy’s sake! 
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Sir, were Ihe secrets of my soul confess’d, 

Would you admit the truths that 1 protest 
Are such your pardon” 

Pardon ! good, my friend, 
I not alone will pardon, I commend : 

Think you that I have no remembrance left; 

Of youthful love, and Cupid’s cunning theft ? 

How nymphs will listen when their swains per- 

BUiide, 

How hcdrts arc gain’d, and how ^change is 
made ? — 

Come, sir, your hand”— 

** In mercy, hear me now 
I cannot hear you, time will not allow : j 

You know my station, what on me depends. 

For ever needed — but we part as friends ; 

And here comes one who will the whole explain, 
My better self— and we shall meet again.” 

“ Sir, I entreat” 

“ Then be entreaty made 

To her, a woman, one you may persuade ; | 

A little teasing, but she will comply. 

And loves her niece too fondly to deny.’* 

** O ! he is mad, and miserable I !” 

Exclaim’d the youth ; “ Ilut let me now collect 
My scatter’d thoughts, I something must cifect” 

Hurrying she came — “ Now, what has he confess’d, 
Ere 1 could come to set your heart at rest 7 
What ! he has grieved you ! Yet he, too, approves 
The thing ! but man will tease you, if he loves. 

But now for business : tell me, did you think 
That we should always at your meetings wink 7 
Think you, you walk'd unseen 7 There are who 
bring 

To me all secrets — O, you wicked thing I 

Poor Fai^y ! now I think I see her blush, 

All red and rosy when 1 beat the bush ; 

And hide secret, said 1, if you dare ! 

So out it came, like an affrighted hare. 

Miss ! said I, gravely ; and the trembling maid 
Pleased me at heart to sec her so afraid ; 

And then she wept ; — now, do remember this. 
Never to chide her when she does amiss ; 

For she is tender aa the callow bird. 

And cannot bear to have her temper stirr’d 
Fanny, 1 said, then whisper’d her the name. 

And caused such looks — Yes, yours are just the 
same; 

But hear my story — When your love was knovvn 
For this our child — she is, in fact, our own — 
Then, first debating, we agreed at last 
To seek my lord, and tell him what had past” 

To tell the earl 7” 

“ Yes, truly, and why not ? 
And then together we contrived our plot” 

“ Eternal God !” 

“ Nay, be not so surprised,^ - 
Tn all the matter wo were well advised ; 

We saw iny Lord, and Lady Jane was there. 

And said to Johnson, * Johnson, take a chair :* 


True, we are servants in a certain way, / 

But in the higher places so are they ; 

We arc obey’d in ours, and they in theirs obey— 

So Johnson bow’d, for that was right and fit, 

And had no scruple with the earl to sit— 

Why look you so impatient while I tell 

What they debated 7 — ^you must like 

c # . 

* liCt them go on,* our gracious carl began ; 

* They will go off,’ said, Jokigg, my good fnan^ * 
‘ Well !’ said the countess, — she’s a lover’s friend,— 

‘ What if they do, they make the speediee end*— — 
But be you more composed, for that dear child 
la with her joy and apprehension wild : 
sOlwe have watch’d you on from day to day, 

irn thr* we were wont to say— 

“ But wh 3 r that look 7” 

u madam, I implore 

A single moment I” 

” I can give no more : 

Here arc your letters — that’s a female pen, 

Said I to Fanny — * ’t is his sistcr*s,Then,’ 

Replied the maid. — No ! never must you stra'y ^ . 
Or iiidc your wanderings, if you should, 1 pray ; 

I know, at least I fear, the best may err. 

But keep the by.walks of your life from her ; 

That youth should stray is notliing to be told. 

When they have sanction in tno grave and old, 

Who have no call to wander and transgress, 

But very love of change and waiitonncss. 

I prattle idly, while your letters wait. 

And then my lord has much that he would sfSte,' 
All good to you — do clear that clouded faSc, 

And with good looks your lucky lot embrace. 

Now mind that none with hers divide your heart, 
For she would die ere lose the smallest part ; 

And 1 rejoice that all has gone so well. 

For who th’ effect of Johnson's rage can tell ? 

He had his fears when you began to meet, 

But 1 assured him there was no deceit : • 

He is a man who kindness will requite, 

But injured once, revenge is his delight ; 

And he would spend the4>est of his estates 
To ruin, goods and body, them he hates ; 

While he is kind enough when ho approves 
A deed that ’s done, and serves the man he loves : 
Come, read your letters — I must now be gone, 

And Uiink of matters that are coming on.” 

Henry was lost, — his brain confused, his soul 
Dismay’d and sunk, his thoughts beyond control ; 
Borne on by terror, he foreboding read 
Cecilia’s letter ! and his courage fled ; « 

All was a gloomy, dark, and dreadful view. 

He felt him guilty, but indignant too : * 

And as he read, he felt the high disdain 
Of injured men — ” She may repent, in vain,” 

Cecilia much had heard, and told him all 
That scandal taught — “ A servant a^the iTall, • 

Or servant’s daughter, in the kitqfien bred, 

Whose father would not with ^er mother wed, 
as now his choice ! a blushing ^1, the toy, 

Or the attempted both of man and boy ; * • 

More than suspected, but witliout the wit 
Or the allurements for such creatures fit ; 
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Not virtuous though unfeeling, cold as ice 
And yet not chaste, the weeping fool of vice ; 
Yielding; not tender ; feeble, not refined ; 

Her form insipid, and without a mind. 

ii^iVifn*li1fe spurn'd the word ; but let him stay, 
Wahi'd as lie was ! beyond the preseht day, 
Whate'er his patron might object to this, 

The uncle-butler, or the weeping miss— 

Let him from this one single day remain. 

And than return ! he would to her, in vain : 

There let him then abide, to earn, or crave 
Food undeserved ! and be with slaves a slave." 

• 

Had reason guided anger, g^*crr.’i > 

Or chosen words to make a lover feel« 

She might have saved him — anger and abuse 
Will but defiance and revenge produce. 

** Unjust and cruel, insolent and proud !’* 
said, indignant, and he spoke aloud. 

Butler ! and servant ! Gentlest of thy sex, 

Tliou wouldst not thus a man who loved thee vex ; 
Thou wouldst not thus to vile report give car, 

Nor thus enraged for fancied crimes appear ; 

1 know not what, dear maid ! — if thy soft smiles 
were here.” 

And then, that instant, there appear'd the maid. 
By his sad looks in her approach dismay'd ; 

Such timid sweetness, and so wrong'd, did more 
Than gll her pleading tenderness before. 

In that weak moment, when disdain and pride, 
And fear and fondness, drew the man aside. 

In this weak mompnt — Wilt thou,” he began, 

** Be mine ?” and joy o'er all her features ran ; 

“ I will !” she softly whisper'd ; but the roar 
Of cannon would not strike his spirit more ; 

Ev'ji as his lips the lawless contract seal'd 
lie felt that conscience lost her seven-fold shield, 
And honour fled ; but still he spoke of love, 

And all was joy in thci:onsenting dove. 

That evening all in fond discourse was spent, 
When the sad lover to his chamber went, 

To think on what had past, to grieve and to repent : 
Early he rose, and look'd with many a sigh 
On the red light that fill'd the eastern sky ; 

Oft had he stood before, alert and gay, 

To hail the glories of the new-born day : 

But now dejected, languid, listless, low, 

He saw the wind upon the water blow. 

And the cold stream curl'd onward as the gale 
From the pine-hill blew harshly down the dale; 
On the right side the youth a wood survey'd. 

With all its dark intensity of shade ; 

Where the rough wind alone was heard to move, 
In tlii^ tlie pause of nature and of love. 

When now Ahe ^oung are rear'd, and when the old. 
Lost to* the tie,^row negligent and cold — 

Far to the lef^ hc^aw the huts of men. 

Half hid in mist, that hung upon the fen; 

Hefero him swallows, gathering for the sea, 

To^'I their short flights, and twitter'd on the lea ; 
And near the bean-shcaf stood, the harvest done, 
And fifowly blacken'd in the sickly sun ; 
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All these were sad in nature, or they took 
Sadness from him, the likeness of his look. 

And of his mind — he ponder'd for a while. 

Then met his Fanny with a borrow'd smile. 

Not much remain'd ; for money and my lord 
Soon made the father of the youth accord ; 

His prudence half resisted, half obey'd, 

And scorp kept still the guardians of the maid * 
Cecilia never on the subject spoke, 

She seem'd as one who from a dream awoke ; 

So all was peace, and soon the married pair 
Fix'd with fair flirtune in a mansion fair. 

Five years had past, and what was Henry then ? 
The most repining of repenting men ; 

With a fond, teasing, anxious wife, afraid 
Of all attention to another paid ; 

Vet powerless slie her husband to amuse. 

Lives but t* entreat, implore, resent, accuse ; 
Jealous and tender, conscious of defects. 

She merits little, and yet much expects ; 

She looks for love that now slie cannot see. 

And sighs for joy that never more can be ; 

On his retirements her complaints intrude, 

And fond reproof endears liis solitude : 

While he her weakness (once her kindness) secs. 
And his affections in her languor freeze 4 
Regret, uncheck’d by hope, devours his mind, 

He feels unhappy, and he grows unkind. 

** Fool ! to be taken by a rosy cheek, 

And eyes that cease to sparkle or to speak ; 

Fool ! for this child my freedom to resign, 

When one the glory of her sex was mine ; 

While from this burthen to my soul 1 hide, 

To think what Fate has dealt, and what denied. 

What fiend possess'd me when I tamely gave 
My forced assent to be an idiot's slave ^ 

Her beauty vanisli'd, what for me remains ? 

Til' eternal clicking of the galling ck^ns : 

Her person truly I may think iny own, 

Seen without pleasure, without triumph shown : 

I Doleful she sits, her children at her knees, 

And gives up all her feeble powers to please ; 
Whom I, unmoved, or moved with scorn, behold. 
Melting as icc, as vapid and as cold.” 

Such was his fate, and he must yet endure 
The self-contempt that no self-love can cure : 

Some business call'd him to a wealthy town 
When unprepared for more than Fortune's frown ; 
There at a house he gave his luckless name, 

The master absent, and Cecilia came : 

Unhappy man ! ho could not, dared not speak. 

But look'd orourid, as if retreat to seek : 

This she allow’d not ; but, with brow severe, 

Ask'd him his business, sternly bent to hear; 

He had no courage, but he view'd that face 
As if he sought for sympatliy and grace ; 

As if some kind returning thought to trace: 

In vain ; not long he waited, but with air, 

TSiat of all grace compell’d him to despair. 

She rang the bell, and, when a servant came, 

Left the repentant traitor to his shame ; 

But, going, spoke, ** Attend this person out, 

And*if he speaks, hear what he comes about !** 
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Then, witli cool curtsey, from the room withdrew,! 
That seciifd to say, ** Unhappy man, adieu 

Thus will it be when man permits a vice 
First to invade his heart, and then entice ; 

When wishes vain and undefined arise. 

And that weak heart deceive, seduce, surprise ; 
When evil Fortune works on Folly’s side. 

And rash Resentment adds a spur to Pride ; 

Then Life’s long troubles from those actions come, 
In which a moment may decide our doom. 


THE NATURAL DEATH OP LOVE. 


The Rector of the Parish — Ilis Manner of teaching 
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And to assert that justice will condemn 
All who presumed to disagree with them : 

In this he ftil’d ; and his the greater blame, 

I For he persisted, void of fear or shame. 

Him Richard heard, and by his friendly . 
Were pleasant views observed and visits paid ; . 

He to peculiar people found his way. 

And had his question answer’d, “ Who are they ?’** 

Twice in the week came letters, and deligh^ 
Beam’d in the eye of Richard at the sight ; 

Letters of love, all full and running o’er, 

I lllk^papcr fill’d till it could hold no more ; 

Cross u ink, the doublings full. 

No fear tnatlovb should find abundance dull ; 

' Love reads uhsated all that love inspires. 

When most indulged, indulgence still requires ; 
Looks what the corners, what the crossings tell, 
And lifts each folding for a fond farewell. 

Ceorge saw and smiled — “ To lovers we allow 
All this o’erflowing, but a husband thou ! 

A father too : can time create no change ? 
Married, and still so foolish ? — very strange ! 

What of this wife or mistress is the art ?” — 

“The simple truth, my brother, to impart. 

Her heart, whene’er she writes, feels writing to a 
heart.” 


Richard one month had with his brother been. 
And had his guests, his friends, his favourites seen ; 
Had hoard the rector, who with decent force. 

But not of action, aided his discourse : 

“ A moral teacher !” some, contemptuous, cried ; 


He smiled, but nothing of the fact denied. 

Nor, save by his fair life, to charge so strong replied. 
Still, though he bade them not on aught rely. 

That was their own, but all their worth deny. 
They call’d his pure advice his cold morality ; 

And though felt that earnestness and zeal. 

That made some portion of his hearers feel. 

Nay, though 4 ^\ loved the minds of men to lead 
To the great points that form the Christian’s creed, 
Still he offended, for he would discuss 
Points that to him seem’d requisite fur us ; 

And urge his flock to virtue, though he knew 
The very heathen taught the virtues too : 

Nor was this moral minister afraid 
To ask of inspiration’s self the aid 
Of truths by him so sturdily maintain’d. 

That some confusion in the parish reign’d ; 

” Heathens,” they said, “can tell us right from 
wrong. 

But to a Christian higher points belong.” 

Yet Jacques proceeded, void of fear and shame. 

In his old method, and obtain’d the name 
Of Moral Preacher — yet they all agreed. 

Whatever error had defiled his creed. 

His life was pure, and him they could commend. 
Not as their guide, indeed, but as their friend : 
Truth, justice, pity, and a love of peace, 

Were lD(B*^but there must approbation cease ; 

He eithef^d not, or he would not see, ^ 

Ueant a favourite priest to be, 

1 show, but learn of tliem, the way 
rmust not dictate, but obey : 
i him not to bring them further light 
nvince them that they now were right, 



“ Fortune, dear Richard, is thy friend — a wife 
Like thine must soften every care of life. 

And all its woes — I know a pair, whose lives 
Run in the common track of men and wive»; 

And half their worth, at least, this pair would give 
Could they like thee and thy Matilda live. 

They were, as lovers, of the fondest kind. 

With no defects in manner or in mind ; 

In habit, temper, prudence, they were those 
Whom, as examples, I could once propose ; 

Now this, when married, you no longer trace, . 
But discontent and sorrow in the place : 

Their pictures, taken as the pair I saw 
In a late contest, I have tried to draw ; 

*T is but a sketch, and at my idle lime 
I put my couple in the garb of rhyme : 

Thou art a critic of the milder sort. 

And thou^ilt judge with favour my report 

Let me premise, twelve months have flown away, 
Swiftly or sadly, since the happy day. 

Let us suppose the couple left to spend 
Some hours without engagement or a friend ; 

And be it likewise on our mind impress’d. 

They pass for persons happy and at rest ; 

Their love by Hymen crown’d, and all their pros- 
pccts bless’d. 


Love has slow death and sudden : 'wretches provw 
That fdte severe — the sudden death* of love^ 

It is as if, on day serenely bright, . 

Came with its horrors instantaneous nfght ; 

Others there are with whom love dies away 
In gradual waste and unperccived decay ; 

Such is that death of love that nature finds 
Most fitted for the use of common minds, 
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The natural death ; but doubtless there are some 
Who strugjrle bard wlien they perceive it come ; 
Loth to be loved no longer, loth to prove 
To the once dear that they no longer love 
And same with not successless arts will strive 
'Takeep^he weak*ning, fluttering flame alive. 
Bui see my verse : in this 1 try to paint 
The jtassion failing, fading to complaint. 

The gathering grief for joys remember’d yet. 
The vain rerflaqstrance, and the weak regret : 
Kffftltieaks the ^ife in sorrow, she is grieved 
admit the truth, and would be still deceived.** 


HENRY AND^ EMMAr ' > 

E. Well, my good sir, I shall contend no more ; 
But, O ! the vows you made, the oaths you swore 

H. To love you always : — I confess it true ; 

And do I ncit ? If not, what can I do ? 

^ Moreover think what you yourself profess’d, 

And then the subject may for ever rest. 

E. Yes, sir, obedience I profess’d ; I know 
My debt, and wish to pay you all I owe, 

Pay without murmur ; but that vow was made 
To you, who said it never should be paid 
Now truly tell me why you took such care 
To make me err ? I ask’d you not to swear, 

But rather hoped you would my mind direct. 

And say, when married, what you would expect 
• 

You may remember — it is not so long 
Since you affirm’d that I could not be wrong ; 

1 told you then — you recollect, 1 told 

The very truth — that humour would not hold ; 

Not that I thought, or ever could suppose. 

The mighty raptures were so soon to close — 
Poetic flights of love all sunk in sullen prose. 

Do you remember how you used to hang 
Upon my looks ? your transports when I sang 7 
I play’d — you melted ^ito tears ; I moved — 

Voice, words, and motion, how you all approved ; 
A time when Emma reign’d, a time when Henry 
loved ; 

You recollect 7 

//• Yes, surely ; and then why 

The needless truths 7 do 1 the facts deny 7 
For this remonstrance 1 can sec no need. 

Or this impatience — if you do, proceed. 

E. O ! that is now so cool, and with a smile 
That sharpens insult — 1 detest the style ; 

And, now I talk of styles, with what delight 
You read my lines — I then, it seems, could write ; 
In short, when I was present you could see 
But one dear object, and you lived for me ; 

And now, sir, what your pleasure 7 Let me dross, 
Sing,^pcak, or.write, and you your sense express 
*Of my poor taste— my words are not correct ; 

In all 1 do is fbiling or defect — 

Some error yt)u vfill seek, some blunder will detect^. 
And what can such dissatisfaction prove 7 
1 you, Henry, ^ou have ceased to love. 

HJ. own it not ; but if a truth it be. 

It is the fault of nature, not of me. 


Remember you, niy love, the fairy tale, 

Where the young pairs were spell-bound in the 
vale 7 

When all around them gay or glorious seem’d. 
And of bright views and ceaseless joys they 
dream’d ; 

Young love and infant life no more could give — 
They said but half, when they exclaim’d, ** We 
live !’* 

All was so light, so lovely, so serene. 

And not a trouble to be heard or seen ; 

Till, melting into truth, the vision fled. 

And there came miry roads and thorny ways in- 
stead. 

Such was our fate, my charmer ! we were found 
A wandering pair, by roguish Cupid bound ; 

All that I saw was gifted to inspire 
Grand views of bliss, and wake intense desire 
Of joys that never pall, of flights that never tire ; 
There was that purple light of love, that bloom. 
That ardent passions in their growth assume, 

That pure enjoyment of the soul — O ! weak 
Arc words such loves and glowing thoughts to 
speak ! 

I sought to praise thee, and I felt disdain 
Of my own effort ; all attempts were vain. 

• 

Nor they alone were charming; by that light 
All loved of thee grew lovely in my sight ; 

Sweet influence not its own in every place 
Was found, and there was found in all things grace ; 
Thy slirubs and plants were seen new bloom to bear, 
Not the Arabian sweets so fragrant were, 

Nor Eden’s self, if aught with Eden might compare. 

You went the church-way walk, you reach’d the 
farm. 

And gave the grass and babbling springs a charm ; 
Crop, whom you rode, — sad rider thoug'fl you be, — 
Thenceforth was more than Pegasus to me : 

Have I not woo’d your snarling cuf ^ bend 
To me the paw and greeting of a friend 1 
And all his surly ugliness forgave. 

Because, like me, he was my Emma’s slave 7 
Think you, thus charm’d, I would the spell revoke 7 
Alas ! my love, we married, and it broke ! 

Yet no deceit or falsehood stain’d my breast, 

What I asserted might a saint attest ; 

Fair, dear, and good thou wert, nay, fairest, dear- 
est, best : 

Nor shame, nor guilt, nor falsehood I avow, 

JBut ’t is by heaven’s own light I see thee now ; 
And if that light will all those glories chase, 

*Tis not my wish that will the good replace. 

E. O ! sir, this boyish tale is mighty well. 

But *t was your falsehood that destroy’d the spell : 
Speak not of nature, ’t is an evil mind 
That makes you to accustom’d beauties blind ; 
You seek the faults yourself, and then complain 
you And. 

H. I sought them not ; but, madam, *t is in vain 
The course of love and nature to restrain ; 

IfO ! when the buds expand, the leaves are green* 
Thdn the first opening of the flower is seen ; 
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Then comes the honeyed breath and rosy smile, 
That witli tiieir sweets the willing sense beguile; 
But, as we look, and love, and taste, and praise. 
And the fruit grows, the charming flower decays ; 
Till all is gather’d, and the wintry blast 
Moans o’er the place of love and pleasure past. 

So ’t is with beauty, — such the opening grace 
And dawn of glory in the youthful face ; • 

Then are the charms unfolded to the sight, 

Then all is loveliness and all delight ; 

The nuptial tic succeeds, the genial hour, 

And, lo ! the falling off of beauty’s flower ; 

So, through all nature is the progress made,— 

The bud, the bloom, the fruit, — and tlien we fade. 

Then sigh no more, — we might as well retain 
The year’s gay prime as bid that love remain. 
That fond, delusive, happy, transient spell. 

That hides us from a world wherein we dwell, 
And forms and fits us for that fairy ground, 

Where charming dreams and gay conceits abound ; 
Till comes at length th* awakening strife and care. 
That we, as tried and toiling men, must share. 

E, O ! sir, 1 must not tliink that heaven approves 
Ungrateful man or unrequited loves ; 

Nor that less are fitted for our parts 
By having tender souls and feeling hearts. 

Come, my dear friend, and let us not refuse 
The good we have, by grief for that we lose ; 

But let us both the very truth confess ; 

This must relieve the ill, and may redress. 

E, O ! much I fear ! I practised no deceit. 

Such as I am I saw you at my feet ; 

If for a goddess you a girl would take, 

’T is you yourself the disappointment make. 

//. And T alone ? — O ! Emma, when I pray’d 
For grace from thee, transported and afraid, 

Now raised tr rapture, now to terror doom’d. 

Was not the goddess by the girl assumed ? 

Did not my Emma use her skill to hide — 

Let us be frank — her weakness and her pride ? 

Did she not all her sex’s arts pursue, 

To bring the angel forward to my view 7 
Was not the rising anger ofl suppress’d 7 
Was not the waking passion hush’d to rest 7 
And when so mildly sweet you look’d and spoke, 
Did not the woman deign to wear a cloak 7 
A cloak she wore, or, though not clear my sight, 

I might have seen her — Think you not 1 might ? 

E. O ! this is glorious ! — while your passion lives, 
To the loved maid a robe of grace it gives ; 

And then, unjust ! beholds her with surprise. 
Unrobed, ungracious, when the passion dies. 

H, For thie, my Emma, I to heaven appeal, 

I felt entiref^what I seem’d to feel ; 

Thou weii^'^recious in my sight, to me 
The heh^iti^ls are supposed to be ; 

And <leception told. 

Because }.^|^oom’d a woman to behold 7 

E, Sir t few words I would a question ask— 
Mean these reproaches that 1 wore a mask 7 • 


Mean you that I by art or caution tried 
To show a virtue, or a fault to hide 7 

H, I will obey you — ^When you seem’d to feel 
Those books wc read, and praised them with such 
seal, ^ 

Approving alf that certain friends approved. 

Was it the pages, or the praise you loved ! ^ 

Nay, do not frown— I much rcjoicctLto find 
Such early judgment in such'genUqr’^.iind ; 

But, since wc married, have yoivueign’d 
On the grave subjects of on^«avouritc book 7 
Oi^iave the once-applaud^«’. pages power 
T*c>igj| ge their warm j r.provcr for an hour ! 

Nay, hear ms further — When w’c view’d that dell, 
Where He those ruins — you must know it well — 
When tliat worn pediment your walk delay’d. 

And the stream gushing through tlie arch decay’d ; 
When at the venerable pile you stood^ 

Till the docs ventured on our solitude, • 

Wc were so still ! before the growing day 
Call’d us reluctant from our scat away — 

Tell me, was all the feeling you express’d 
Tiic genuine feeling of my Emma’s breast? 

Or was it borrow’d, that her faithful slave 
The higher notion of her taste might have 7 
So may I judge, for of that lovclj scene 
The married Emma has no witness been ; 

No more beheld that water, falling, flow 
Through the green fern that there delights to grow. 

• 

Once more permit me — Well, I know, you feel 
For suficring men, and would their sufferings heal, 
But when at certain huts you chose to call, 

At certain seasons, was compassion all 7 
I there beheld thee, to the wretched dear 
As angels to expiring saints appear 
When whispering hope — 1 saw an infant press’d 
And hush’d to slumber on my Emma’s breast !• 
Hush’d be each rude suggestion ! — Well I know, 
With a free hand your bounty you bestow ; 

And lo these objects frequent comforts send, 

But still they see not now their pitying friend. 

A merchant, Emma, when his wealth he states, 
Though rich, is faulty if he over-rates 
liis real store ; and, gaining greater trust 
For the deception, should we deem him just? 

If in your singleness of heart you hide 
No flaw or frailty, when your truth is tried. 

And time has drawn aside the veil of love. 

We may be sorry, but we must approve ; 

7'he fancied charms no more our praise compel. 
But doubly shines the wortli that stands so welL 

E. O ! precious arc you all, and prizes too, , 

Or could we take such guilty pains for you ^ 
Believe it not — As long as passion lastsi 
A charm about the chosen maid it gists ; ' 

And the poor girl has little more^o dp 
"Tlian just to keep in sight as you pursue : 

Chance lo a ruin leads her ; you behold, 

And straight the angel of her tarste is told ; 

Chance to a cottage leads you, and you Iraco 
A virtuous pity in the angel’s face ; ^ 
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Slie reads a work you chance to recommend, 

And likes it well — at least, she likes the friend ; 
But when it chances this no more is done. 

She has not leil one virtue — No ! not one ! 

But be it said, good sir, we use such art, 

Is it not (fene to hold a fickle heart, 

And^x a roving eye 7 — Is that design* 

Shameful or wicked thatavould keep you mine? 

If 1 confess Ihg art^I would proceed 
To say of sucl^jhat every maid has need. 
Theajitben youfh^Jer — in your language — praise, 
Itfwjpown view yoif^iimst our value raise ; 

Wid must we not, to tnb^istaken man, 

Appear as like his pictur^t^ we can 7 
If you will call — nay, treat U4 i'’ di' me, 

Must we not something to your though|^ incline 7 
If men of sense will worship whom they love, 
Think you the idol will the error prove 7 
What ! show him all her glory is pretence. 

And make an idiot of this man of sense ? 

Then, too, suppose we should his praise refuse, 

And clear his mind, we may our lover lose ; 

In fact, you make ns more than nature makes. 
And we, no doubt, consent to your mistakes ; 

You will, we know, until the frenzy cools. 

Enjoy the transient paradise of fools ; 

But fancy fled, you quit the blissful state. 

And truth for ever bars the golden gate. 

if. True ! but how ill each other to upbraid, 

*T is n^t our fault that we no longer staid ; 

No sudden fate our lingering love supprest. 

It died an easy death, and calmly sank to rest: 

To either sex is the delusion lent, 

And when it fails us, we should rest content, 

*T is cruel to reproach, when bootless to repent. 

E, Then wise the lovers who consent to wait, 
And always lingering, never try the state ; 
Butliurried on, by what they call their pain 
And 1 their bliss, no longer they refrain ; 

To case that pain, to lose that bliss, they run 
To the church magi, and the thing is done ; 

A spell is utter'd, and a ring applied. 

And forth they walk a bridegroom and a bride, 

To find this counter-charm, this marriage rite. 
Has put their pleasant fallacies to flight ! 

But tell me, Henry, should we truly strive. 

May. we not bid the happy dream revive ? 

H. Alas ! they say when weakness or when vice 
Expels a foolish pair from Paradise, 

The guardian power to prayer has no regard, 

1'ho knowledge once obtain'd, the gate is burr'd ; 
Or could we enter we should still repine. 

Unless we could the knowledge too resign. 

And let us calmly view our present fate, 

And make a humble Eden of our state ; 

With Mis ac^vantsge, that what now we gain, 
Experience gives, and prudence will retain. 

E. Ah ! mitch I*doubt — when you in fury broke 
That lovely vase by one impassion'd stroke, 
Alid*lhousand chin^-fragments met my sight, 

Till rising anger put my grief to flight ; 

2 N 


I As well might you the beaufeous jar rcpiece, 

; As joy renew and bid vexation cease. 

H, Why then 'tis wisdom, Emma, not to keep 
These griefs in memory ; they had better sleep. 

There was a time when this heaven-guarded isle, 
Whose valleys flourish— nay, whose mountains 
smile. 

Was sterile, wild, deform'd, and beings rude 
Creatures Icarce wilder than themselves pursued ; 
The sea was heard around a waste to howl. 

The night-wolf answer'd to the whooling owl, 

And all was wretched — Yet who now surveys 
The land, withholds his wonder and his praise ? 
Come, let us try and make our moral view 
Improve like this — this have wc power to do. 

E. 0\ I *11 be all forgetful, deaf and dumb. 

And all you wish, to have these changes come. 

If, And come they may, if not as heretofore, 

Wc cannot all the lovely vase restore ; 

What wc beheld in Love's perspective glass 
Has pass'd away — one sigh ! and let it pass — 

It was a blissful vision, and it fled. 

And we must get some actual good instead : 

Of good and evil that wc daily find. 

That wc must hoard, this banish from the mind ; 
The food of Love, that food on which he thrives. 
To find must be the business of our lives ; 

And when we know what Love delights to see. 

We must his guardians and providers be. 

As careful peasants, with incessant toil, 

Bring earth to vines in bare and rocky soil, 

And, as they raise with care each scanty heap, 
Think of the purple clusters they shall reap ; 

So those accretions to the mind wc 'll bring. 
Whence fond regard and just esteem will spring ; 
Then, though vre backward look with some regret 
On those first joys, we shall be happy yet. 

Each on the other must in all depend,*^ 

The kind adviser, the unfailing friend ; 

Through the rough world wc must each other aid, 
Leading and led, obeying and obey’d ; 

Favour'd and favouring, eager to believe 
What should be truth — unwilling to perceive 
What might offend — determined to remove 
What has oftended ; wisely to improve 
What pleases yet, and guard returning love. 

Nor doubt, my Emma, but in many an hour 
Fancy, who sleeps, shall wake with all her pow’er ; 
And we shall pass — though not perhaps remain — 
To fiiiry-land, and fi:el its charm again. 


BOOK XV. 


GRETNA GREEN. 

BK*hard meets an Acquaintance of his Youth — 
The Kind of Meeting — His School — The Doc- 
tor Sidmere and his Family — Belwood, a Pupil 
— The Doctor’s Opinion of him — The Opinion of 
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his Wife — and of his Daughter — Consultation — 
The Lovers — Flight to Gretna Green— Return 
no more — The Doctor and his Lady — Bclwood 
and his Wife — The Doctor reflects — Goes to his 
Son-in-law— His Reception and Return. 


“ I MKT,’* said Richard, when return’d to dine, 

*' In my excursion, with a friend of mine ; 

Friend ! 1 mistake, — but yet I knew him well. 
Ours was the village where he came to dwell ; 

He was an orphan born to wealth, and then 
Placed in the guardian-care of cautious men ; 
When our go^ parent, who was kindness all, 

Fed and caress’d him when he chose to call ; 

And this he loved, for he was always one 
For whom some pleasant service must be done. 

Or he was sullen — He would come and play 
At his own time, and at his pleasure stay ; 

But our kind parent soothed him as a boy 
Without a friend ; she loved he should enjoy 
A day of ease, and strove to give his mind employ : 
She had but seldom tlic desired success. 

And therefore parting troubled her the less ; 

Two years he there remain’d, then went his way, 
I think to school, and him I met to-day. 

I heard his name, or he had past unknown. 

And, witllout scruple, I divulged my own : 

His words were civil, but not much express’d, 

* Yes ! he had heard I was my brother’s guest ;’ 
Then would explain, what was not plain to me, 
Why he could not a social neighbour be. 

He envied you, he said, your quiet life, 

And me a loving and contented wife ; 

You, as unfetter’d by domestic bond. 

Me, as a husband and a father fond : 

I was about to speak, when to the right 

The road then turn’d, and lo ! his house in sight. 

‘ Adieu !’ he said, nor gave a word or sign 
Of invitation— ‘ Yonder house is mine; 

Your brotUAr’s 1 prefer, if 1 might choose— 

But, my dear sir, 1 have no time to lose.’ 

Say, is he poor 7 or has he fits of spleen ? 

Or is he melancholy, moped, or mean 7 
So cold, so distant— I bestow’d some pains 
Upon the fever in my Irish veins.” 

“ Well, Richard, let your native wrath be tamed. 
The man has half the evils ^ou have named ; 

He is not poor, indeed, nor is he free 
From all the gloom and care of poverty.” 

“ But is he married 7” — ” Hush ! the bell, my friend ; 
That business done, we will to this attend ; 

And, o’er our wine engaged, and at our ease, 

We may discourse of Belwood’s miseries ; 

Not that his sufferings please me — No, indeed ; 
But I from such am happy to be freed.” 

Their speech, of course, to this misfortune led, 

A weak young man improvidently wed. 

"Weak,” answer’d Richard; "but we do him wrong 
To say that his affection was not strong.” 


“ That we may doubt,’* aaid George ; " in men so 
weak 

You may in vain the strong affections seek ; 

They have strong appetites ; a fool will eat 
As long as food is to his palate sweet ; 

His rule is not what sober nature needs. 

But what the palate covets as he feeds ' 

He has the passions, anger, envy, fear, 

As storm is angry, and an frost severe ; 

Uncheck’d, he still retains what nalu/e gave, 

And lias what creatures of the have. 

Weak boys, indulged by pwj^just as wcalc^'^* 
Will with much force o^ir affection speak ; ^ 
But let mamma the aep^tom’d sweets withhold, 
And tl^g fondJjoya.^:*<>w insolent and cold. 

Weak men^profesB lo love, and while untried 
May woo with warmth, and grieve to be denied; 
But this is selfish ardour, — all the zeal 
Of their pursuit is from tlic wish they feel 
For self-indulgence — When do they«dcny 
Themselves 7 and when the favourite object fly ? 
Or, ibr that object’s sake, with her requests com- 

Their sickly love is fed with hopes of joy, 

Repulses damp it, and delays destroy ; 

Love, that to virtuous acta will some excite, 

In others but provokes an appetite ; 

In better minds, when love possession takes 
And meets with peril, he the reason shakes ; 

But these weak natures, when they love profess. 
Never regard their small concerns the less.^ 

That true and genuine love has Quixotc-flights 
May.be allow’d — in vision it delights ; 

But in its lofliest flight, its wildest dream, 

Has something in it that commands esteem : 

But this poor love to no such region soars. 

But, Sanclio-like, its selfish loss deplores ; 

Of its own merits and its service speaks. 

And full reward for all its duty seeks.” 

— **■ When a rich boy, with all the pride of youtli. 
Weds a poor beauty, will you doubt his truth; 
Such love is tried — it indiscreet may be, 

But must be generous” — 

" Tliat I do not see ; 

Just at this time the balance of the mind 
Is this or that way by the weights inclined ; 

In this scale beauty, wealth in that abides, 

In dubious balance, till the last subsides ; 

Things arc not (loised in just the equal state, 

That the ass stands stock-still in the debate ; 
Though when deciding he may slowly pass 
And long for both — the nature of the ass ; 

*T is but an impulse that he must obey 
When he resigns one bundle of tlie hay.” 


Take your friend Bclwood, whefln his guardians 
sent , 

To Doctor Sidmere — full of dre^ hq went ; 

Doctor they call’d him — he was not of us, 

And where he was — we need not now discuss < . 
He kept a school, he had a daughter fair, 

He said, as angels, — say, as women are. 
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Clara, this beauty, had a figure light. 

Her face was handsome, and her eyes were bright; 
Her voice was music, not by anger raised ; 

And sweet her dimple, either pleased or praised ; 
All rdimd the village was her fame allow'd. 

She wi^U^ride, and not a little proud. 

^The ftulin^ thought that sway’d her father’s mind 
Was this — I am for dign^y design’d : 

Riches 4ie ratfier as^ mean approved. 

Yet sought tm^early, and in seeking loved ; 

For thi^be early^ri^ade the marriage vow, 

BuflwBjvd to gain--)^collect not how ; 

this his lady had hl'^^,wrath incurr’d. 

But that her feelings seldcAn could be stirr’d ; 

To his fair daughter, &med w3 well as fair,^ * 

He look’d, and found bis consolation theref^ 

The Doctor taught of youth some half a score, 
Well-born and wealthy — He would take no more; 
His wife, when peevish, told him, **Yes! and 
,glad’’- , 

It might be so — uo more were to be had : 

' Bclwood, it seems, for college was design’d, | 

But for more study he was not inclined: I 

He thought of labouring there with much dismay, | 
And motives mix’d here urged the long delay. 

He now on manhood verged, at least began 
' To talk as he supposed became a man. 

Whether he chose the college or the school 
Was his own act, and that should no man rule ; 

He had his reasons for the step he took. 

Did they suppose he stay’d to read his book ?” 

Hopeless, the Doctor said, ** This boy is ono • 

With whom 1 fear^there’s nothing to be done.” 

His wife replied, who more had guess’d or knew, 
“You only mean there’s nothing he can do; 

Ev’n there jou err, unless you mean indeed 
Tlidt the poor lad can neither think nor read.” 

— “ What credit can I by such dunce obtain ?” — 

“ Credit ? I know not-Syou may something gain ; 
’T is true he has no passion for his books. 

But none can closer study Clara’s looks ; 

And who controls him ? now his father ’s gone. 
There ’s not a creature cares about the son. 

If he be brought to ask your daughter’s hand. 

All that he has will be at her command ; 

And who is she ? and whom docs she obey 7 
Where is the wrong, and what the danger, pray 7 
Becoming guide to one whom guidance needs 
Is merit surely— If the thing succeeds. 

Cannot you always keep him at your side. 

And be his honour’d guardian and his guide 7 
And cannot I my pretty Clara rule 7 
Is not this better than a noisy school 7” 

The Doctor thopghl and mused, he felt and fear’d, 
Wish’d it to be~then wish’d he had not heard ; 
But he was angry — ^tliat at least was right. 

And gave him credit in his lady’s sight 
Then, milder grown, yet something still severe, * 
He^said, “ Consider, Madam, think and fear 
But, ere they parted, softening to a smile, 

I. » Farrell!” said he— “1 ’ll think myself awhile.” 




I James and his Clara had, with many a pause 
And man^r a doubt, infringed the Doctor’s laws ; 
At first with terror, and with eyes turn’d round 
On every side for fear they should be found ; 

In the long passoge, and without the gate. 

They met, and talk'd of love and his estate; 

Sweet little notes, and full of hope, were laid 
Where they were found by the attentive maid ; 
And these she answer’d kindly as she could. 

But still * I dare not’ waited on * I would 
Her fears and wishes she in part confess’d, 

Her thoughts and views she carefully suppress’d ; 
Her Jemmy said at length, “ He did not heed 
His guardian’s anger — What was he, indeed 7 
A tradesman once, and had his fortune gain’d 
In that low way, — such anger he disdain’d — 

He loved her pretty looks, her eyes of blue, 

Her auburn-braid, and lips that shone like dew ; 
And did she think her Jemmy stay’d at school 
To study Greek 7 — What, take him for a fool 1 
Not he, by Jove ! for what he had to seek 
He would in English ask her, not in Greek ; 

Will you be mine ? are all your scruples gone ? 
Then let’s be off— I’ve that will take us on.” 

’T was true ; the clerk of an attorney there 
Had found a Jew, — the Jew supplied the heir. 

Yet had he fears — ^ My guardians may condemn 
The choice I make — but what is that to^hem 7 
The more they strive my pleasure to restrain. 

The less they ’ll find they ’re likely to obtain ; 

For when they work one to a proper cue. 

What they forbid one takes delight to do.” 

Clara exulted — now the day would come 
Belwood must take her in her carriage home ; 

“ Then I shall hear what envy will remark 
When 1 shall sport tho ponies in the park ; 

When my friend Jane will meet me at the ball. 
And see me taken out the first of all : 

I see her looks when she beholds the men 
All crowd about me — she will simper^ien. 

And cry with her affected air and voice, 

‘ O ! my sweet Clara, how do I rejoice 

At your good fortune !’ — * Thank you, dear,’ say I 

* But some tlierc are that could for envy die.’ ” 

Mamma look’d on with thoughts to these allied. 
She felt the pleasure of reflected pride ; 

She should respect in Clara’s honour find — 

But she to Clara’s secret thoughts was blind ; 

O ! when we thus design, we do but spread 
Nets for our feet, and to our toils are led : 

Those whom we think we rule their views attain, 
Xnd we partake the guilt without tlie gain. 

The Doctor long had thought, till he became 
A victim both to avarice and shame ; 

From his importance, every eye was placed 
On his designs — How dreadful it disgraced ! 

“ O ! that unknown to him the pair had flown 
^ To that same Green, the project all their own ! 

' *And should they now be guilty of the act, 

Am not I free irom knowledge of the fact 7 
Will they not, if they will 7” — ’T is thus we meet 
The check of conscience, and our guide defeat 
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This friend, this spy, this counsellor at rest. 

More pleasing views were to the mind address'd. 

The mischief done, he would be much displeased, 
For weeks, nay, months, and slowly be appeased ; — 
Yet of this anger if they felt the dread. 

Perhaps the^ dare not steal away to wed ; 

And if on hints of mercy they should go, 

He stood committed — it must not be so. 

• 

In this dilemma either horn was hard, — 

Best to seem careless, then, and off one's guard ; 
And, lest their terror should their flight prevent, 
His wife might argue — fathers will relent 
On such occasions — and that she should share 
The guilt and censure was her proper care. 

“ Suppose them wed,'* said he, “ and at my feet, 

I must exclaim that instant — Vile deceit ! 

Then will my daughter, weeping, while they kneel, 
For its own Clara beg my heart may feel : 

At last, but slowly, I may all forgive, 

And their adviser and director live." 

When wishes only weak the heart surprise. 
Heaven, in its mercy, the fond prayer denies ; 

But when our wishes are both kise and weak. 
Heaven, in its justice, gives us what wc seek. 

* 

All pass'd that was expected, all prepared 
To share the comfort — What the comfort shared 7 

The married pair, on their return, agreed 
That they from school were now completely freed ; 
Were man and wife, and to their mansion now 
Should boldly drive, and their intents avow : 

The acting guardian in the mansion reign’d. 

And, thither driving, they their will explain’d : 

The man awhile discoursed in language high. 

The ward was sullen, and made brief reply ; 

Till, whdti he saw th’ opposing strength decline. 

He bravely utter’d — “ Sir, the house is mine !** 
And, like ^ion, lash’d by self-rebuke, 

His own defence he bravely undertook. 

“ Well ! be it right or wrong, the thing is past : 
You cannot hinder what is tight and fast : 

The church has tied us ; we are hither come 
To our own place, and you must make us room." 

The man reflected — “You deserve, I know. 

Foolish young man ! what fortune will bestow : 

No punishment from me your actions need. 

Whose pains will shortly to your fault succeed." 

James was quite angry, wondering what was meant 
By such expressions— Why should he repent 7 

New trial came — ^Thc wife conceived it right 
To see her parents ; “ So," he said, “ she might, 

If she had any fancy for a jail, 

But upon him no creature should prevail ; 

No! he would never be again the fool 
To go and starve, or study at a school !” 

“ O ! but ti^]||ee her parents !” — “ Well ! the sight 
Might her pleasure — very like it might. 

And sbs might go ; but to his house restored. 

He would not now be catechised and bored." ^ | 


It was her duty ; — “ Well !’’ said he again, 

“ There you may go— and there you may remain !" 

Already this 7 — Even so : he heard it said 
How rash and heedless was the part he pl»'d ; 

For love of money in his spirit dwelt, ^ 

And there repentance was intensely fcTfar ^ 

His guardian told him he had bought I toy 
At tenfold price, and bifrgain’d like a boy^ • 
Angry at truth, and wrough^to fiCABc disaain. 

He swore his loss should be no^^ Jman's gain ; 

His table she might share, hilir name she 
But if aught more — she it upon trust 

For a few weeks hie^nde her face display'd— 

He tli^ began to thwart her, and upbraid ; 

He grew unperious, insolent, and loud— 

His blinded weakness made his folly proud; 

He would be master, — she had no pretence 
To counsel him, as if he wanted sense ; 

He must inform her, she already cost 
More than her worth, and more should not be Jost 
But still concluding, “ if your will be so 
That you must sec the old ones, do it — go !" 

Some weeks the Doctor waited, and the while 
His lady preach'd in no consoling style : 

At last she fear'd that rustic had convey'd 

Their child to prison — yes, she was afraid,— • 

There to remain in that old hall alone 

With the vile heads of stags, and floors of stone. 

“ Why did you, sir, who know such things so well, 
And teach us good, permit them to rebel 7 ^ 

Had you o'erawed and check'd them when in sight, 
TheJ' would not then have ventured upon flight— 

Had you" “ Out, serpent ! did not you begin ? 

What! introduce, and then upbraid tlic sin ! 

For sin it is, as I loo well perceive : 

But leave me, woman, to reflection leave ; 

Then to your closet fly, and on your knees 
Beg for forgiveness for such sins as these." 

“ A moody morning !'* witji a careless air 
Replied the wife—" Why counsel me to prayer ? 

1 think the lord and teacher of a school 
Should pray himself, and keep his temper cool." 

Calm grew the husband when the wife was gone— 
“ The game," said he, “ is never lost till won ; 

'T is true, the rebels fly their proper home. 

They come not nigh, tecausc they fear to come; 
And for my purpose fear will doubtless prove 
Of more importance and effect than love ; — 
Suppose me there — suppose the carriage stops, 
Down on her knees my trembling daughter drops ; 
Slowly I raise her, in my arms to fall, 

And call for mercy as she used to call ; 

And shall that boy, who dreaded to appear 
Before me, cast away at once his fear ! 

'T is not in nature ! He who onoe would cower 
Beneath my frown, and sob for half an hoar ; 

He who would kneel with motioa prompt and quick 
Jf I but look'd — as dogs that do a tnck ; 

He still his knee-joints flexible must feel, • 
And have a slavish promptitude to kneel ;— * 
Soon as he sees me he will drop his lip. 

And bend like one made ready for the 
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Q ! come, I trifle, let me haste away— 

1 tlirow it up, when 1 have cards to play ?’* 

^^e Doctor went, a self-invited guest ; 

' He n^t his pupil, and his frown repress’d, 

For in ^lOse lowering looks he could discern 
Resistonotefliilen and defiance stern ; 

^et ^8 if^inful to put off his style 
Of lawful distence, and assume a smile : 

So betwien IIki^, gracious and the grand, 
Succeeded notniog that the Doctor plann’d. 

. V 

The" sullen youth, wit!i>ome reviving dread, 
'*%w’d and then bang’d di^'ponsolate his head ; 
And, muttering welcome in’ % muffled tone, 
Stalk’d ’cross Uie park to meditate alone, 
g, or rather seeming to have said, ^ 
seek your daughter, and be there obey’d.” 




He went — The daughter her distresses told, I 
But found her &ther to her interests cold ; ! 

He kindness and complacency advised ; { 

She answer’d, ** these were sure to be despised ; I 
That of the love her husband once possess’d 
Not the least spark was living in his breast ; 

The boy repented and grew savage soon ; 

There never shone for her a honey-moon. 

Soon as he came, his cares all fix’d on one. 
Himself, and all his passion was a gun ; 

And though he shot as he did all beside. 

It still remain’d his only joy and pride : 

He left her there, — she knew not where he went,— 
But knew Aill well he should the slight repent ; 

She was not one his daily taunts to bear. 

He made the house a hell that he should sharq^; 
For, till he gave her power herself to please. 

Never for him shouM be a moment’s cose.” 


“ He loves you, child !” the softening father cried : 

Ho loves himself, and not a soul beside : 

Loves me ! why, yes, and so he did the pears 
You caught him stealing — would he had the fears! 
Would you could make him tremble for his life. 
And then to you return 4he stolen wife. 

Richly endow'd — but, O ! the idiot knows 
The worth of every penny he bestows. 

Were he but fool alone, I ’d find a way 
To govern him, at least to have my day ; 

Or were he only brute, I ’d watch the hour. 

And make the brute-affection yield me power ; 

But silly both and savage — O ! my heart ; 

It is too great a trial ! — we must part” 

•* Oblige the savage bv some act !” — “ The debt, i 
You find, the fool will instantly forget ; 

Oblige the fool with kindness or with praise, I 
And you the passions of the savage raise.” j 

•* Time Will do ntfich .” — ** Can time my name re- 
stoje?” 

Have patience; child.” — ” I am a child no more, 
Nor more dependefft ; but, at woman’s age, 

I feej that wrongs provoke me and enrage : 

Si^, could you brings me comfort, I were cool; 

But keep your counsel for your ^ys at school.” 

»li6 


The Doctor then departed — Why remain 
To hear complaints, who could himself complain. 
Who felt his actions wrong, and knew his efforts 
vain ? 

The sullen youth, contending with his fate. 

Began the darling of his heart to hate ; 

Her pretty looks, her auburn braid, her face. 

All now remain’d the proofs of his disgrace ; 
While, more than hateful in his vixen’s eyes. 

He saw her comforts from his griefs arise ; 

Who felt a joy she strove not to conceal, 

When their expenses made her miser feci. 

War was perpetual : on a first attack 

She gain’d advantage, he would turn his back ; 

And when her small-shot whistled in his cars, 

He felt a portion of his early fears ; 

But if he turn’d him in (he battle’s heat. 

And fought in earnest, hers was then defeat ; 

His strength of oath and curse brought little harm 
But there was no resisting strengtli of arm. 

Yet wearied both with war, and vex’d at heart, 
The Slaves of passion judged it best to part : 

Long they debated, nor could fix a rate 
For a man’s peace with his contending mate ; 

But mutual hatred, scorn, and fear, assign’d * 

That price — ^that peace it was not tlieirs to find. 

• 

The watchful husband lived in constant hope 
To hear the wife had ventured to elope ; 

But though not virtuous, nor in much discreet. 

He found her coldness would such views defeat ; 
And thus, by self-rcproof and avarice scourged, 
lie wore the galling chains his folly forged. 

The wife her pleasures, few and humble, sought, 
And with anticipated stipend bought ; 

Without a home, at fashion’s call she fled 
To a hired lodging and a widow’d bed ; 

Husband and parents banish’d from her iffind. 

She seeks for pleasures that she cannot find ; 

And grieves that so much treachery wv employ’d 
To gain a man who has her peace destroy’d. 

Yet more the grieving father feels distress. 

His error greater, and his motives less ; 

He finds too late, by stooping to deceit. 

It is ourselves and not the world we cheat ; 

For, though we blind it, yet we can but feel 
That we have something evil to conceal ; 

Nor can we by our utmost care be sure 
That we can hide the sufferings wo endure. 


BOOK XVI. 


LADT BARBARA; OR, THE GHOST. 

Introductory Discourse — For what Purpose would 
a Ghost appear ? — How the Purpose would be 
^..answered— The Fact admitted, would not Doubts 
return ?— Family Stories of Apparitions — Story 
of Lady Barbara — Her Widowhood — Resides 
with a Priest— His Family — ^A favourite Boy— 
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His Education — His Fondness for the Lady — It 
becomes Love — His Reflections — His Declara- 
tion — Her Reply — Her Relation — Why she must 
not marry a second Time — IIow warned — To- 
kens of the Appearance — ^The Lover argues with 
the Lady — His Success — The Consequences 
of it. 


The Brothers spoke of Ghosts, — a favourite theme 
With those who love to reason or to (fream ; 

Why they, as greater men were wont to do. 

Felt strong desire to think the stories true ; 

Stories of spirits freed, who came to prove 
To spirits bound in flesh that yet they love, 

To |five them notice of the things below, 

Which we must wonder how they came to know, 
Or known, would think of coming to relate 
To creatures who are tried by unknown fate. 

“ Warning,” said Richard, “ seems the only thing 
That would a spirit on an errand bring ; 

To turn a guilty mind from wrong to right 
A ghost might come, at least I think it might.” 

“ But,” said the Brother, “ if we here are tried, 

A spirit sent would put that law aside ; 

It gives to some advantage others need, 

Or hurts the sinner should it not succeed : 

If front the dead, said Dives, one were sent 
To warn my brethren, sure they would repent ; 

But Abraham answer^, if they now reject 
The guides they have, no more would that effect ; 
Their doubts too obstinate for grace would prove. 
For wonder hardens hearts it fails to move. 

Suppose a sinner in an hour of gloom. 

And lot a ghost with all its horrors come ; 

From lips unmoved let solemn accents flow. 
Solemn his gesture be, his motion slow ; 

Let the waved hand and threatening look impart 
Truth to the mind and terror to the heart ; 

And, when the form is fading to the view. 

Let the convicted man cry, * this is true !* 

Alas ! how soon would doubts again invade 
The willing mind, and sins again persuade ! 

I saw it — What? — 1 was awake, but how? 

Not as I am, or I should sec it now : 

It spoke, I think, — I thought, at least, it spoke, — 
And look’d alarming — ^yes, I felt the look. 

But then in sleep those horrid forms arise. 

That the soul secs, — and, we suppose, the eyes, — 
And the soul hears, — the senses then thrown by, 
She is herself the ear, herself the eye ; 

A mistress so will free her servile race 

For their own tasks, and take herself the place : 

In sleep what forms will ductile fancy take, I 
And what so common as to dream awake ? 

On others thus do ghostly guests intrude 7 I 

Or why am I by sucli advice pursued 7 | 

One out of millions who exist, and why 
They know not — cannot know — and such am I ; 
And shall two beings of two worlds, to meet, 

The laws of one, perhaps of both, defeat 7 
It cannot be — But if some being lives 
Who such kind warning to a favourite gives, 


Let him these doubts from my dull spirit clear. 

And once again, expected guest ! appear. 

And if a second time the power complied. 

Why is a third, and why a fourth denied 7 y 
Why not a warning ghost for ever at ouj^de 7 
Ah, foolish being ! thou hast truth enou^, 
Augmented guilt would rise on great^ proof; 

Blind and imperious passion disbelieves. 

Or madly scorns the warnin. if. reives, ‘ 

Or looks for pardon ere the ill bpronc. 

Because *t is vain to strive o^ps^te to slnm^; 

In spite of ghosts, prede^^iled woes would come. 
And warning add newJSSrroTs to our doom. 

Yet there are tales that would remove our doubt 
The wni|pcr*d talcs that circulate about. 

That in some noble mansion take their rise. 

And told with sccresy and awe, surprise : 

It seems not likely people should advance. 

For Falsehood’s sake, such train of* circumstance ; 
Then the ghosts bear them with a*ghost-likc ^race. 
That suits tlie person, character, and place. 

But let us something of the kind recite : 

What think you, now, of Lady Barbara’s sprite 7” 

“ I know not what to think ; but I have heard 
A ghost, to warn her or advise, appear’d ; • 

And that she sought a friend before she died 
To whom she might the awful fact confide. 

Who seal’d and secret should the story keep 
Till Lady Barbara slept her final sleep, , 

In that close bed, that never spirit shakes. 

Nor ghostly visiter the sleeper wakes.” 

“ Yes, I can give that story, not so well 
As your old woman would the* legend tell. 

But as the facts are stated : and now hear 
How ghosts advise, and widows persevere.” 


When her lord died, who had so kind a heart. 
That any woman would Ijavc grieved to part. 

It had such influence on his widow’s mind. 

That she the pleasures of the world resign’d. 
Young »s she was, and from the busy town 
Came to the quiet of a village down ; 

Not as insensible to joys, but still 
I With a subdued but half rebellious will ; 

For she had passions warm, and feeling strong, 

I With a right mind, that dreaded to be wrong 
Yet she had wealth to tie her to the place 
Where it procures delight and veils disgrace ; 

Yet she hiid beauty to engage the eye, 

A widow still in her minority ; 

Yet she had merit worth 3 r men to gain. 

And yet her band no merit could obtain ; 

For, though secluded, there were trials made. 
When he who soflcn’d most could not persuade ; 
Awhile she hearken'd as her swain proposed. 

And then his suit with strong refusal closbd. 

“ Thanks and farewell ! — give credit to my word. 
That I shall die the widow of my lord ; . 

’T is my own will, I now prefer the state, — * 

If mine should change, it is the will of fate.” 
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Such things were spoken, and the hearers cried, 

“ *T is very strange, — perhaps siic may be tried.” 

ifjRhe lady past her time in taking air, 
linworking, reading, charities, and prayer ; 

In tii ’‘^last duties she received the aid 

Of an dW &iend, a priest, with whom she pray’d ; 

, And to ma mansion with a purpose went, 

That thet^iiould life innocently spent; 

Yel n4 coIdy^ 2 t)miibof the cloister she, 

Warm her dSTotiS warm her charity ; 

The face the inde^ of a feeling mind, 

And her whole conefL^^t rational and kind. 

Though rich and noble, she was pleased to slide 
Into the habits of her reverend guide, 

And so attended to his girls and boys, 

She seem’d a mother in her fears and j^s ; 

Oa her they look’d with fondness, something 
check’d 

By her appearance, that engaged respect ; 

Foa still she dress’d as one of higher race, 

And her sweet smiles had dignity and grace. 

George was her favourite, and it gave her joy 
To indulge and to instruct the darling boy ; 

To watch, to sootlic, to che6k the forward child. 
Who was at once aifectionate and wild ; 

Happy and grateful for her tender cure. 

And pleased her thoughts and company to share. 

George was a boy with spirit strong and high. 
With handsome face, and pcnctrafing eye ; 

O’er his broad forehead hung his locks of brown, 
That gave a spirit to his boyish frown ; 

** My little mai),” were words that she applied 
To him, and he received with growing pride? 

Her darling, even fjrom his infant years, 

Hud something touching in his smiles and tears ; 
And in iiis boyish manners he began 
I’o show the pride that was nut made for man ; 
And it became the child, the mother cried, 

And the kind lady said it was not pride. 

George, to liis'Tuitmhough sometimes to his praise. 
Was quite a hero in these early days. 

And would return from heroes just as stout. 

Blood in his crimson check, and blood without 

“ What ! he submit to vulgar boys and low. 

He bear an insult, he forget a blow ! 

They call’d him Parson — let his father bear 
His own reproach, it was his proper care ; 

He was no parson, but he still would teach 
Tlie boys their manners, and yet would not preach.” 

The father, thoughtful of the time foregone, 

Was loth to damp the spirit of his son ; 
Remcmb’ring he himself had early laurels won; 
The mother, frighten’d, begg’d him to refrain, 
And not his credit or his linen stain : 

While ^iie kind friend so gently blamed the deed. 
He smijed ift tc^rs, and wish’d her to proceed ; 

For the* boy plqgscd her, and that roguish eye 
And darling Ipok «vcrc cause of many a sigh. 
When she had tliouglit how much would such 
• ••quick temper try : 

A’Ad ofl she felt a kind of gathering gloom, 
prophetic of the ills to come. 


Years fled unmark’d ; the lady taught no more 
Th’ adopted tribe, as she was wont before ; 

But by her help the school the lasses sought, 

And by the vicar’s self the boy was taught ; 

Not unresisting when that cursed Greek 
Ask’d so much time for words that none will speak. 

“ What can men worse lor morUil brain contrive 
Than thus a hard dead language to revive ! 
Ilcav’ns, if a language once be fairly dead, 

Let it be Juried, not preserved and read, 

The banc of every boy to decent station bred. 

If any good these crabbed books contain, 
Translate them well, and let them then remain; 
To one huge vault convey the useless store. 

Then lose the key, and never And it mure.” 

Something like this the lively boy express’d, 
When Homer was his torment and his jest. 

“ George,” said the father, “ can at pleasure seize 
The point he wishes, and with too much ease ; 
And hence, depending on his powers and vain, 
lie wastes the time that he will sigh to gain.” 

The partial widow thought the wasted days 
He would recover, urged by love and praise ; 

And thus absolved, the boy. with grateful mind, 
Rcpiiid a love so useful and so blind ; 

Her angry words he loved, although he rear’d. 

And words not angry doubly kind appear’d. 

George, then on manhood verging, felt the charms 
Of war, and kindled at the world’s alarms ; 

Yet war was then, though spreading wide and far, 
A state of peace to what has since been war : 
’Twas then some dubious claim at sea or land, 
That placed a weapon in a warrior’s hand ; 

But in these times the causes of our strife 
Are hearth and altar, liberty and life. 

m 

George, wlicn from college he return’d, and heard 
His futlicr’s questions, cold and sliy a^rear’d. 

“ Who had the lionours ?” — Honours !” said the 
youth, 

“ Honour at college ! — very good, in truth !” 

“ What hours to study did he give ?” — He gave 
Enough to feel they made him like a slave — ^ 

And the good vicar found, if George should rise, 
It would not be by college exercise. 

“ At least the time for your degree abide. 

And be ordain’d,” the man of peace replied ; 
“•Then you may come and aid me while I keep, 
And watch, and shear the hereditary sheep ; 
Choose then your spouse.” — That heard the youth 
and sigh’d. 

Nor to aught else attended or replied. 

George had of late indulged unusual fears 
And dangerous hopes: he wept unconscious 
tears ; — 

''Whetlier fer camp or college, well he knew 
He must at present bid his friends adieu ; 

His father, motiier, sisters, — could ho part 
With tlicse, and feci no sorrow at his heart ? 
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But from that lovely lady could he go ? 

That fonder, fairer, dearer mother ? — No ! 

For while his father spoke, he fix’d his eyes 
On that dear face, and felt a warmth arise, 

A trernhling flush of joy, that he could ill disguise — 
Then ask’d himself from whence this growing bliss. 
This new-found joy, and all that waits on this ? 
Why sinks that voice so sweetly in mine car ? 
What makes it now a livelier joy to hear ? 

Why gives that touch— Still, still do I retain 
The fierce delight that tingled through each vein — 
Why at her presence with such quickness flows 
The vital current? — Well a lover knows. 

O ! tell me not of years, — can she be old ? 

Those eyfes, those lips, can man unmoved behold ? 
Has tiind that bosom chill’d ? arc cheeks so rosy 
cold? 

No, she is young, or I her love t’ engage 
Will grow discreet, and that will seem like age: 
But speak it not; Death’s equalizing arm 
Levels not surer than Love’s stronger charm, 

That bids all inequalities be gone. 

That laughs at rank, that mocks comparison. 

There is not young or oM, if Love decrees, 

He levels orders, he confounds degrees ; 

'I'hcrc is not fair, or dark, or short, or tall, 

Or grave, or sprightly — Love reduces all ; 

From each abundant good a portion takes, 

And for each want a compensation makes; 

Then tell me not of years — Love, power divine, 
Takes, as he wills, from hers, and gives to mine. 

And she, in truth, was lovely — Time had strown 
No snows on her, though he so long had flown ; 
The purest damask blossom’d in her cheek, 

'J’hc eyes said all that eyes are wont to speak; 

Her pleasing person she with care adorn’d. 

Nor arts that stay the flying graces scorn’d; 

Nor held it wrong these graces to renew. 

Or give tlie fading rose its opening hue : 

Yet few there were who needed less the art 
To hide aif error, or a grace impart. 

George, yet a child, her faultless form admired. 
And call’d his fondness love, as truth required ; 
But now, when conseious of the secret flame, 

His bosom’s pain, he dared not give the name ; 

III her the mother’s milder passion grew. 

Tender she was, but she was placid too ; 

From him the mild and filial love was gone. 

And a strong passion came in triumph on. 

“ Will she,” he cried, “ this impious love allow 7 
And, once my mother, be niy mistress now ? 

The parcnt-sfKiuse ? how far the thought from her. 
And how can 1 the daring wish aver ? 

When first I speak it, how will those dear eyes 
Gleam with awaken’d horror and surprise ; 

Will she not, angry and indignant, fly 
From my imploring call, and bid me die 7 
Will she not sliudder at the thought, and say. 

My son ! and lift her eyes to heaven and pray 7 
Alas ! I fear — and yet my soul she won •-» 

While she with fond endearments call’d me son ! 
Then first I felt — ^yet knew that I was wrong— 
This hooc, at once so guilty and so strong ; 


I She gave — I feel it now — a mother’s kiss. 

And quickly fancy took a bolder bliss ; , 

[But hid the burning blush, for fear that eye . 
phould sec the transport, and the bliss deny : y/-' 
O ! when she knows the purpose 1 conceal, / 
When my fond wishes to her bosom steal, / 

How will the angel fear 7 How wilWtlu woman 
feel? ; '' 

And yet perhaps this inslant,fii^ile L speak^ * 

She knows the pain I feel, the^curti*! seek ; 

Better than I she may my feelings know. 

And nurse the passion that she dares not show : 

She reads the look, — and sure my eyes have shown. 
To her the power and triumph of her own,— 

And in maternal love she veils the flame 
That shc^ill heal with joy, yet hear with shame. 

Come, let me then — no more a son — reveal 
The daring hope, and for her favour kneel ; ^ 

Let me in ardent speech my meanings dress, ^ 
And, while I mourn the fault, my love confess^ 
And, once confess’d, no more that hope resign^ 

For slic or misery henceforth must be mine. 

O ! what confusion shall I sec advance 
On that dear face, responsive to my glance ! 

Sure she can love I” 

In fact, the youth was right ; 
She could, but love was dreadful in her sight; 

Love like a spectre in her view appear’d, 

The nearer he approach’d the more she ftar’d. 

But knew she, then, this dreaded love ? She guess’d 
That he had guilt — she knew he had not rest : 

She ^aw a fear that she could ill define, 

And nameless terrors in his looks combine ; 

It is a sUite that cannot long eifdurc. 

And yet botli parties dreaded to be sure. 

All views were past of priesthood and a gown, 
George, fix’d on glory, now prepared for town ; 

But first this mighty hazard must be run. 

And more than glory cither los^r. won : 

Yet, what was glory ? Could He win that heart 
And gain that hand, what cause was there to part? 
Her love afforded all that life affords — 

Honour and fame were phantasies and words ! 

But he must see her — She alone was seen 
In the still evening of a day serene : 

In the deep shade beyond the garden walk 
They met, and talking, ceased and fear’d to talk ; 
At length she spoke of parent’s love, — and now 
He hazards all — “ No parent, lady, thou ! 

None, none to me ! but looks so fond and mild 
Would well become the parent of my child.” 

She gasp’d for breath — then sat as one resolved 
On some high act, and then the means revolved. 

It cannot be, my George, my clnld, dny son ! 

The thought is misery !-^-GuiIt and misery shun : 
Far from us both be such design, O, far ! 

Let it not pain us at the awfuloar, ' 

Where souls are tried, where known the mothe;'*s 
part 

That 1 sustain, and all of either heart. 
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To wed with thee I ,nriust all shame efface, 

And part with female dignity and grace : 

Was 1 not told, by one who knew so well 
■This rebel heart, that it must not rebel 7 
Were I not warn’d, yet Reason’s voice would cry, 
'Repeat, resolve, and from the danger fly!* 
If^cWtf spoke not, yet would woman’s pride 
A wont's will by better counsel guide ; 

Apd both Pri{)7and Prudence plead in vain, 

TheA is a ^wwHiin^that must still remain. 

And, thougjt.tlib^art rebell’d, would ever cry ‘Re- 
frain.,*^, f 

He heard, he — so check’d, the eager youth 

Dared npt agpin rep^at th* offensive truth. 

But sto|$^j^ and fix’d on that loved fac^n eye 
Of p!ea«^. passion, tre\Wing to reply ; 

And lhl.i^eply was hurri^.jj^^ express’d 
With' of sorrow from otrbu^led breast ; 

He coul$Tiot yet forbear the tender suit, 

"^Qst dared nut speak — his eloquence was mute. 

Bpt though awhile in silence he supprest 
The pleading voice, and hade his passion rest. 

Yet in each motion, in each varying look. 

In every tender glance, tliat passion spoke. — 
Words And, ere long, a passage ; and once more 
He warmly urges what he urged before ; 
lie feels acutely, and he thinks, of course. 

That what he feels his language will enforce ; 
Flame will to flame give birth, and Are to Are, 

And so from heart to heart is caught desire ; 

He wonders how a gentle mind so long 
Rcsisfet the pleading of a love so strong — 

“ And can that heart,” he crie.s, “ that face belie, 
And know no softness ? Will it yet deny 

•* I tell thee, George, as I have told before, 

I feel a mother's love, and feel no more ; 

A child I bore thee in my arms, and how 
Could I — did prudence yield — receive thee now 7” 

• 

At her remonstrance hope revived, for oft 
He found hrrnfrarjln severe, her accents soft ; 

In eyes that thrcaten’tl tears of pity stood. 

And truth she made as gracious as she could ; — 
But, when she found the dangerous youth would 
seek 

His peace alone, and still liis wishes speak, 

Fearful she grew, that, opening thus his heart, 

He might to hers a dangerous warmth impart : 

All her objections slight to him appear’d, — 

But one she had, and now it must be heard. 

Yes, it must be ! and he shall understand 
What powers, that arc not of the world, command ; 
So shall he cense, and 1 in peace shall live — ” 
Sighing she spoke — “ that widowhood can give !” 
Then to her lover turn’d, and gravely said, 

“ Let due attention to my words be paid : 

Meet nie tomorrow, and resolve t’ obey 

Then named the hour and place, and went her way. 

Before tkit hour, or moved by spirit vain 
Of woman’s wish to triumph ond complain, 
She'had his parents summon’d, and iiad shown 
. Their Bon’s strong wishes, nor conceal’d her own : 
• 26 * 20 


And do you give,” she said, ** a parent’s aid 
To make the youth of his strange love afraid ; 
And, be it sin or not, be all the shame display’d.'* 

The good old pastor wonder’d, seem’d to grieve, 
And look’d suspicious on this child of Eve : 

He judged his boy, though wild, had never dared 
To talk of love, had not rebuke been spared ; 

But he replied, in mild and tender tone, 

“ It is nbt sin, and therefore shame has none.” 

The different ages of the pair he knew. 

And quite as well their different fortunes too : 

A meek, just man ; but difference in his sight 
That made the match unequal made it right: 

** His son, bis friend united, and become^ 

Of his own hearth — the comforts of his home — 
Was it 80 wrong ? Perhaps it was her pride 
That felt the distance, and the youth denied 7” 

The blushing widow heard, and she retired. 
Musing on what her ancient friend desired ; 

She could not, therefore, to the youth complain, 
That his good father wish’d him b) refrain ; 

She could not add, your parents, George, obey, . 
They will your absence — no such will had they. 

Now, in th’ appointed minute met the pair, 
Foredoom’d to meet: George made the loTeT*^ 
prayer, — 

That was heard kindly ; then the lady tried 
For a calm spirit, felt it, and replied. 

“ George, that I love thee why should I suppress? 
For ’I is a love that virtue may profess — 

Parental, — frown not, — tender. Ax'd, sincere ; 
Thou art for dearer tics by much too dear, 

And nearer must not be, thou art so very near : 
Nay, do not reason, prudence, pride agree, 

Our very feelings, that it must not be. 

Nay, look not so, I shun the task no more,' 

But will to tiiee thy better self restore. 

Tlien hear, and hope not ; to the tale i tell 
Attend ! obey me, and let all be well. 

Love is forbad to me, nnd thou wilt And 
All thy too ardent views must be resign’d ; 

Then from thy bosom all such thoughts remove. 
And spare the curse of interdicted love. 

If doubts at Arst assail thee, wait awhile, 

Nor mock iny sadness with satiric smile ; 

For, if not much of other worlds we know. 

Nor how a spirit speaks in this below. 

Still there is speech and intercourse ; and now 
The truth of what I tell I Arst avow, 

True will 1 be in all, and be attentive thou. 


** I was a Ratcliffe, taught and train’d to live 
In all the pride that ancestry can give ; 

My only brother, when our rnotJier died, 

Fill’d the dear offices of friend and guide ; 

My father early taught us all he dared, 

And for his bolder flights our minds prepared : 
He read the works of deists, every book 
From crabbed Hobbes to courtly Bolingbroke ; 
And when we understood not, he would cry. 
Let the expressions in your memory lie, 
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The lig^ht will soon break in, and you will find 
Rest for your spirits, and be strong of mind 1 

Alas ! however strong, however weak, 

Tho rest was sornetliing we had still to seek ! 

He taught us duties of no arduous kind, 

1'hc easy morals of the doubtful mind ; 

He bade us all our childish fears control, 

And drive the nurse and grandam from th^ soul ; 
Told us the word of God was all we saw, 

And that the law of nature was his law ; 

This Idw of nature we might find abstruse, 

But gain sufficient for our common use. 

Thus, by persuasion, we our duties Icam’d, 

And were but little in the cause concern’d. 

We lived in peace, in intellectual case. 

And thought that virtue was the way to please. 
And pure morality the keeping free 
From all the stains of vulgar villany. 

But Richard, dear enthusiast ! shunn’d reproach, 
lie let no stain upon his name encroach ; 

But fled the hated vice, was kind and just, 

That all must love him, and that all might trust 

Free, sad discourse was ours ; we oflcn sigh’d 
To think wf could not in some trutlis confide : 

Our father’s final words gave no content, 

We found not what his self-reliance meant : 

'I’o fix our faith some grave relations sought, 
Doctrines and creeds of various kind they brought. 
And we as children heard what they as doctors 
taught. 

Some to the priest referr’d us, in whose book 
No unbeliever could resisting look ; 

Others to some great preacher’s, who could tame 
The fiercest mind, and set the cold on flame ; 

For him'hh rival in dispute was found 
Whom he could not confute or not confound. 

Some mysticf told us of the sign and seal. 

And what the spirit would in {ime reveal, 

If we had grace to wait, if we had hearts to feel ; 
Others, to reason trusting, said, believe 
As she directs, and what she proves receive ; 
While many told us, it is all but guess, 

Stick to your church, and calmly acquiesce. 

Thus, doubting, wearied, hurried, and perplex’d. 
This world was lost in thinking of the next ; 
When spoke my brother — * From my soul I hate 
This clash of thought, this ever-doubting state; 
For ever seeking certainty, yet blind 
111 our research, and puzzled when we find. 

Could not some spirit, in its kindness, steal 
Back to our world, and some dear truth reveal ? 
Say there is danger, — if it could be done. 

Sure one would venture, — I would be the one ; 
And when a spirit — much as spirits might — 

I would to thee communicate my light !* 

1 soiightyny doling brother to oppose. 

But awfTOg^jmess in my bosom rose : 

I fev’'l|tH but through all my frame 

A bold elevating terror came : 


Yet with dissembling prudence I replied, 

* Know we the laws fhat may be thus defied 7 
Should the free spirit to th’ embodied tell 
The precious secret, would it not rebel ?* 

Yet while I spoke I felt a pleasing glow 
Suffuse my cheek at what I long’d to know ; y 
And I, like Eve transgressing, grew mori^bpra,^ 
And wish’d to hear a spirit and behold. / 

' I have no friend,* said he, * one /an | ' 

Can I appear; but, love ! to thee'fl’Stflf: 

Who first shall die’ 1 wept, blip-’ I agree 

To all thou say’st, dear Richard ! und would be 
The first to wing my way, and bruig my news to 
thee.* y 

Tiong we cJft^erscd, but not/till we perceived 
A gathering gloom — -Oar freedom gain’d, wo 
grieved ; ■* ‘ 

Above the vulgax^s we iudged, in mind. 

Below in peace, more sad as more refined ; 

’T was joy, *l was sin — Offenders at the lime, 

We felt the hurried pleasure of our crime , 

With pain that lime creates, and this in both — 
Our mind united as the strongest oath. 

O, my dear George ! in ceasing to obey. 

Misery and trouble meet us in ou. way ! 

I felt as one intruding in a scene 

Where none should be, where none had ever been ; 

Like our first parent, I was new to sin, 

But plainly felt its sufferings begin ; 

In nightly dreams I walk’d on soil unsound. 

And in my day-dreams endless error found. 

With this dear brother I was doom’d to part. 

Who, ^ith a husband, shared a troubled heart: 

My lord I honour’d ; but I never proved 
The madd’ning joy, the boast of -some who loved : 
It was a marriage that our friends profess’d 
Would be most happy, and 1 acquiesced ; 

And we were happy, fbr our love was calm, 

Not life’s delicious essence, but its balm. 

My brother left us, — dear, unhappy boy ! 

He never seem’d to taste of eartH^pJJfy, 

Never to live on earth, but ever strove 
To gain some tidings of a world above. 

Parted from him, I found no more to please. 

Ease was my object, and I dwelt in ease ; 

And thus in quiet, not perhaps content, 

A year in wedlock, lingering time ! was spent. 

One night I slept not, but I courted sleep. 

And forced my thoughts on tracks they could not 
keep ; 

Till nature, wearied in the strife, reposed. 

And deep fbrgelfulncss my wanderings closed. 

My lord was absent — distant from the bed 
A pendent lamp its soften’d lustre shed ; 

But there was light that chased away the gloom, 
And brought to view each object ift the room : 
These I observed ere yet I sunk in sleep, * 

That, if disturb’d not, had been ^ong ard deep. 

I was awaken’d by some being nigh, 

It seem’d some voice, and gave a timid cry ^ -no 
When sounds, that 1 describe not, slowly broke 
On my attention * Be composed, and lo^k I*— 
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I strove, and I succeeded ; look’d with awe, Save of my fate, for tlial he came to show, 

But yet with firmness, and niy brother saw. Nor of aught cLc pcrinilted me to know. 



Relieve in meekness, and with thanks adore : 

Thy priest aftend, but not in all rely. 

And to objectors seek for no reply : 

Trutlj, doubt, and error, will be mix’d below — 

Be thou content the greater truths to know. 

And in obedience rest tliee For thy life 

Thou needest counsel — now a happy wife, 

A widow soon ! and then, my sister, then 
Think not of marriage, think no more of men ; — 
Life will have comforts ; thou wilt much enjoy 
Of moderate good, then do not tliis destroy ; 

Fear much, and wed no more ; by passion led, 
Shou^dst thou again’ — Art thou attending ? — ‘wed. 
Care in thy ways will growl, and anguish haunt 
thy bed : 

A brother's warning on thy heart engrave 
Thou art a mistress — then be not a slave 1 
Shouldst thou again that hand in fondness give, 
What life of misery art thou doom’d to live ! 

How wilt thou weep, lament, implore, complain ! 
II^w wilt thou meet derision and disdain ! 

And pray to heaven in doubt, and kneel to man in 
vain! 

Thou rcad’sTfi^wocs to lender bosoms sent — 
Thine shall with tenfold agony be rent ; 

Inercase of anguish shall new years bestow, 

Pain shall on thought and grief on reason grow. 
And this th’ advice 1 give increase the ill 1 show.’ 

‘ A second marriage ! — No ! — by all that ’s dear !’ 
I cried aloud — ^The spirit bade me hear. 


‘ There will be trial,— how I must not say, 
Perhaps I cannot — listen, and obey ! — 

Free is thy will — th’ event I cannot see. 

Distinctly cannot, but tliy will is free : 

Come, weep not, sister — spirits can but guess, 

And not ordain — but do not wed distress ; 

For who would rashly venture on a snare V 
‘ I swear !* I answer’d. — ‘ No, thou must not swear,’ 
Ho saM, or,l h^d sworn ; but still the vow 
Was past, was in my mind, and there is now : 

de. 


/ A|2 tlipu in bliss ?’— but nothing he replied, 


Never ! O, never ! — Why that sullen air 7 
Th^^^^Rou — 'tingenerous ! — I would wed 

>Vas it not told m6 thus ? — and then I cried. 


1‘ Forewarn’d, forearm thee, and thy way pursue, 
Safe, if thou wilt, not flow’ry — now, adieu !* 

‘ Nay, go not thus,’ I cried, ‘ for this will seem 
The work of sleep, a mere impressive dream ; 

Give me some token, that I may indeed 
From the suggestions of my doubts be freed !* 

‘ Be this a token — ere tlic week be fled 
Shall tidings greet thee from tlie newly dead.* 

* Nay, but,* 1 said, with courage not my own, 

‘ O ! be some signal of thy presence shown ; 

Let not this visit witli the rising day 
Pass, and be melted like a dream away.* 

‘ O, woman ! woman ! ever anxious still 
To gain the knowledge, not to curb the will ! 

Have I not promised ? — Child of sin, attend— 
Make not a lying spirit of thy friend : 

Give me Ihy hand !* 1 gave it, for my soul 

Was now grown ardent, and above control ; 

Eager I stretch’d it forth, and felt the hold 
Of shadowy fingers, more than icy cold : 

A nameless pressure on my wrist was made. 

And instant vanish’d the beloved shades! 

Strange it will seem, but, ere the morning came, 

I slept, nor felt disorder in my frame : 

Then came a dream — I saw my father’s shade, 
But not with awe like that my brother’s made ; 
And he began — * What ! made a convert, child ! 
Have they my favourite by their creed beguiled 7 
Thy brother’s weakness I could well foresee, 

But had, my girl, more confidence in thee : 

Art thou, indeed, before their ark to bow ? 

I smiled before, but lam angry now : 

Thee will they bind by threats, and wilt 
shake 

At tales of terror that the miscreants make : 
Between the bigot and enthusiast Icdf 
Thou hast a world of miseries to dread : 

Think for thyself, nor let the knaves or fools 
Rob thee of reason, and prescribe Ihee rules.’ 

Soon as I woke, and could my thoughts collect, 
What can I think, 1 cried, or what reject 7 
Was it my brother 7 Aid me, power divine ! 

Have I not seen him, leflt he not a sign ! 

Did 1 not then the placid features trace 
That now remain — the air, the eye, the face 7 
And tlien my father — but how different seem 
•These visitations — this, indeed, a dream ! 

Then for that token on my wrist — *t is here, 

And very slight to you it must appear ; 

Here, I ’ll withdraw the bracelet — ’t is a speck ! 
No more ! but ’t is upon my life a check.” 

O ! lovely all, and like its sister arm ! 

Call this a check, dear lady ? ’t is a charm — 

A slight, an accidental mark — no more” 

Slight as it is, it was not there before : 

Then was there weakness, and 1 bound it Nay J 

This is infringement — take those lips away ! 
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On the fourth day came letters, and I cried, 
Richard is dead, and named the day he died : 

A proof of knowledge, true ! but one, alas ! of 
pride. 

The signs to me were brought, and not my lord, 
But 1 impatient waited not the word ; 

And mucli he marveird, reading of the night 
In which th' immortal spirit took its flight. 

Yes ! I beheld my brother at my bed, • 

The hour he died ! the instant he was dead— 

His presence now 1 see ! now trace him os he fled. 

Ah ! fly me, George, in very pity, fly ; 

Thee I reject, but yield thee reasons why ; 

Our fate forbids, — the counsel licaven has sent 
Wo must adopt, or grievously repent; 

And I adopt'^ George humbly bo w*d, and sigh’d, 

But, lost in thought, he look’d not nor replied ; 
Yet feebly utter’d in his sad adieu, 

** 1 must not doubt thy truth, but perish if thou *rt 
true.” 

But when he thought alone, his terror gone 
Of the strange story, better views came on. 

“ Nay, my enfeebled heart, be not dismay’d ! 

A boy again, am 1 of ghosts afraid ! 

Does she bo/ieve it 7 Say she docs believe, 

Is she not born of error and of Eve ? 

O ! there is lively hope I may the cause retrieve.” 

“ * If you re- wed,* exclaim’d the Ghost — For what 
Puls he the ease, if marry she will not ! 

He knows her fate— but what am I about 7 
Do I believe 7 — ’t is certain I have doubt. 

And so has she, — what therefore will she do 7 
She the predicted fortune will pursue. 

And by th’ event will judge if her strange dream 
wasi true ; 

The strong temptation, to her thought applied 
Will gain new strength, and will not be denied ; 
The very thi^at against the thing we love 
Will the vex’d spirit to resistance move ; 

With vows to virtue weakness will begin. 

And fears of sinning let in thoughts of sin.” 


( 

was 


He sought his parents they together walk’d. 

And of their son, his views and dangers, talk’d; 

I’hcy knew not how to blame their friend, but still 
They murmur’d, “ She may save us if she will ; " 

Were not these visions working in her mind / 
Strange tilings — ’t is in her nature to be kind.” 

Their son appear’d— He soothed them, 
blcss’d, S,,. / 

But still the fondness of his sourKbasiKs’d— 

And where the lady 7— To her roJl^ retir®d ! 

Now show, dear son, the courage sue required. 

George bow’d in silence, trying ^r assent 
To his hard fate, and to his ti^l went : 

Fond, but fix’d, he founder in her room ; 

Firm, and yn fearful, sbc^hcld him come : 

Nor sought he favoq^idjw — ^No ! he would meet, 
his doom. 


“ Farewell ! and. Madam, I beseech j^ou pray 
That this sad spirit soon may pass away ; 

That sword or ball would to the dust restore 
This Dody, that the soul may grieve no more 

For love rejected O ! that I could quit 

The life I loathe, who am for nothing fit, 

No, not to die !” “ Unhappy, wilt thou make 

The house all wretched for thy passion’s sake ? 
And most its grieving object 7” 


“ Grieving ? — No ! 

I Or ns a conqueror mourns a dying foe. 

That makes his triumph sure ^ouldst thqu de- 

plore 

The evil done, the pain would be no more ; 

Rut an*accurscd dream has steel’d thy breast. 

And all the woman in thy soul suppress’d.”— 


“ O ! it was vision, George ; a vision true 
As ever seer or holy prophet knew.” — 

“ Can spirits, lady, though they might alarm, * 
Make an impression on that lovely arm 7 
A little cold the cause, a little 
I Or vein ininule, or artery’s iflbrbid beat. 

Even beauty these admit.” — 


Strong in her sense of weakness, now withdrew | 
The cautious lady from the lover’s view ; I 

But she perceived the looks of all were changed, — 
Her kind old friends grew peevish and estranged ; 
A fretful spirit reign’d, and discontent 
."l^rom room to room in sullen silence went ; 

And the kind widow was distress’d at heart 
To think that she no comfort could impart : 

** But he will go,” she said, ” and he will strive 
In fields of glorious energy to drive j 

Love from his bosom — Yes, I then may stay, | 
And all will thank me on a future day.” I 

So judged the lady, nor appear’d to grieve, 

Till the young soldier came to take his leave ; i 
But not of all afpemblcd — No ! he found 
His gentle sisl(j^ all in sorrows drown’d; 

With many ^ Mjkkcn hand, and many a kiss, 

He cried, ! a solemn business this ; 

Snwa^M|Piic ! — heaven and earth, my dears ! 
I am a soMliPl^What do 1 with tears 7 


“ I did behold 

My brother’s form,” — 

“ Yes, so thy Fancy told. 
When in the morning she her work survey’d. 

And call’d the doubtful Memory to her aid.”— 

“ Nay, think ! the night he died — the very night !” 
“ — ’T is very true, and so perchance he might, 
But in thy mind — not, lady, in thy sight ! 

Thou wert not well ; forms delicately made 
These dreams and fancies easily invade; 

The mind and body feel the slow disease, 

And dreams are what the troubled /anqy sees.”— 

** O ! but how strange that all should be combined!” 
“ True ; but such combinations mo^ '^d ; 

A dream’s predicted number gaih’d a prize, ^ 

Yet dreams make no impr^ion on the wis<5^ ' 
Though some chance go^, some lucky gain may 
rise.” ~ 
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•* O ! but those words, that voice so truly known !** — 
No doubt, dear lady, they were all thine own ; 
iMemoiy for thee thy brother's form (K)rtray'd ; 
j^Avas tiiy fear the awful warning made : 

Th) former doubts of a religious kind 
Account tor all these wanderings of the mind.*’ 


“ Bu^ thcnylTow different when my father came ! 
These not in their nature be the same 1” — 

** Yes, all are JlH^^but some as we awake 
Fly off at 0R6e, an^ no impression make 
Others are felt, anl ere they quit the brain 
Alake such iinprcs^n that they come again. 

As half familiar thouj^its, and half unknown, 
And scarcely recollccte^as our own ; 

For half a ’day abide sontt^vulgar dreamy 
aij^ give our grandams anu^^pur nurses themes ; 
Otn^s, more strong, abiding draw 

Upon the brain, and we assert * 1 8av« 
then the fancy on the organs place 
Apowerful likctiess of a form and lace. 


Yet more — in some strong passion’s troubled reign. 
Or when the fever’d blood inflames the brain, 

At once the outward and the inward eye 
The real object and the fancied spy ; 

The eye is open and the sense is true. 

And therefore they the outward object view ; j 
But while the real sense is fix’d on these. 

The power within its own creation sees ; 

And these, when mingled in the mind, create 
Those striking visions which our dreamers state ; 
For knowing that is true that met the sight. 

They think the judgment of the fancy right ; 

Your frequent talk of dreams has made me tiarn 
My mind oii^hcm, and these the facts 1 learn. 

Or should you 8ay,*’t is not in us to take 
Heed in both ways, to sleep and be awake, | 

Perhaps the things by eye and mind survey’d 
Are i^ their quick alternate efforts made ; 

For by this mixture of the trutli, the dream 
Will in tile morning fresh and vivid seem. 

Dreams are like portroils, and wc find they please 
Because tlicy are confess’d resemblances ; 

But those strange night-mare visions we compare 
To waxen figures — they too real arc. 

Too much a very truth, and are so just 
To life and death, they pain us or disgust. 


Hence from your mind these idle visions shake, 
And O ! my love, to happiness awake !” — 


It was a warning, tempter ! from the dead ; 
And, wedding thee, I should to misery wed I” — 

“False and injurious ! W'hat ! unjust to thee? 

O ! hear the vows of Love — it cannot be ; 

What, 1 Jorbear to bless thee ? — I forego 
That first gr<mt Messing of existence ? No ! 

Did eveiy ghost that terror saw arise 
With such Mfidictign. I should say it lies ; 

But none rfere are — a mighty gulf between 
^idesl world from objects seen ; 

We l^w not whercbunbodicd spirits dwell, 
Butliiis we know, they arc invisible ; — 


Yet I have one that fjin would dwell with thee, 
And always with thy purer spirit be.” 

” O ! leave me, George !” 

i • “To take the field, and die, 

So leave thee, lady ? Yes, 1 will comply ; 

Thou art too fiir above me — Ghosts withstand 
My hopes in vain, but riches guard thy hand, 

For I am poor — affection and a hcait 
To thee devoted, I but these impart ; 

Then bid me go, 1 will thy words obey. 

But let not visions drive thy friend away.” — 

“ Hear me. Oh ! hear me — Shall I wed my son ?”— 
“ I am ill fondness and obedience one ; 

And I will reverence, honour, love, adore. 

Be all that fondest sons can be — and more ; 

And shall thy son, if such lie he, proceed 
To fierce encounters, and in battle bleed 7 
No ; thou cans! weep !” — 

“ O ! leave me, I entreat ; 
Leave me a moment — we shall quickly meet.”— 

“ No ! here I kneel, a beggar at thy feet.” — 

He said, and knelt — with accents, softer still, 

He woo’d the weakness of a failing will. 

And ening judgment — took her hand, and cried, 
“Withdraw it not! — O! let it thus abide. 

Pledge of thy love — upon lliy act depend 
My joy, my hope, — thus lliey begin or cfld ! 

Withdraw it not.” He saw her looks express’d 

Favour and grace — the hand was firmer press’d 
Signs of opposing fear no more were shown. 

And, as he press’d, he felt it was his own. 

Soon through the house was known the glad assent, 
The night so dreaded was in comfort spent; 

I War was no more, the destined knot was tied, 

I And the fond widow made a fearful bride. 


Let mortal frailty judge how mortals frail 
Thus in their strongest resolutions fail, 

And though wc blame, our pity will prevail. 

Yet, with that Ghost — for so she thought — in view ! 
When she believed that all he told was true; 
When every threat was to her mind recall’d, 

Till it became affrighten’d and appall’d ; 

When Keason pleaded, think ! forbear ! refrain ! 
And when, though trifling, stood that mystic stain. 
Predictions, warnings, threats, were present all in 
vain. 

Th’ exulting youth a mighty conqueror rose. 

And who hcreallcr shall his will oppose 7 

Such is our talc ; but wc must yet attend 
Our weak, kind widow to her journey’s end: 

Upon her death-bed laid, confessing to a friend 
Her full belief, for to the hour she died 

This she profess’d “ The truth I must not hide. 

It was my brother’s form, and in the night he died ; 
In sorrow and in shame has pass’d time. 

All I have suffer’d follow from my crime ; 

I sinn’d with warning — when I gave my hand 
A power within said, urgently, — Withstand ! 

And I resisted — O ! my God, what shame. 

What years of torment from that frailty came ; 
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That husband-son ! — I will iny fault review ; 

What did he not that men or monsters do? 

His day of love, a brief autumnal day, 

Ev'n in its dawning hasten’d to decay ; 

Doom’d from our odious union to behold 
How cold he grew, and then how worse than cold ; 
Eager he sought me, eagerly to shun, 

Kneeling lie woo’d me, but he seurn’d me, won ; 
The tears he caused served only to provoke 
His wicked insult o’er the heart he broke ; 

My fond compliance served him for a jest, 

And sharficn’d scorn I ought to be distress’d ; 

Why did 1 not with my chaste gliost comply !* 
And with upbraiding scorn he told me why ; — 

O ! there was grossness in his soul ; his mind 
Could not be raised, nor soften’d, nor refined. 

Twice he departed in his rage, and went 
I know not where, nor how his days were spent ; 
Twice he return’d a suppliant wretch, and craved, 
Mean as profuse, the tride 1 had saved. 

1 have had wounds, and some that never heal, 
What bodies suffer, and what spirits feel ; 

But he is gone who gave them, he is ded 
To his account ! and my revenge is dead — 

Yet is it duty, though with shame, to give 
My sex a lesson — let my story live ; 

For if no ghost the promised visit paid. 

Still was a deep and strong impression made, 

Tiiat wisdom had approved, and prudence had 
obey’d ; 

But from another world that warning came, 

And O ! in this be ended all my shame ! 

Like the first being of my sex I fell, 

Tempted, and with the tempter doom’d to dwell— 
He was the master-fiend, and where he reign’d was 
hell.” 

This was her last, for she described no more 
The rankling feelings of a mind so sore, 

But died in- peace. — One moral let us draw — 

Be it a ghost or not the lady saw — 

If our discretion tells us how to live, 

We need no ghost a helping hand to give ; 

But if discretion cannot us restrain. 

It then appears a ghost would come in vain. 


BOOK XVII. 


THE WIDOW. 

The Morning Walk — Village Scenery — The 
Widow’s Dwelling — Her Story related — The 
first Husband — Ilis Indulgence — Its Conse- 
quence— Dies — ^The second — His Authority — 
Its Effects — His Death — A third Husband — 
Determinately indulgent — He dies also — ^The 
Widow's Retirement 

Richard one morning — it was custom now — 

Walk’d and conversed with labourers at the plough, 


With thrashers hastening to their daily task, 

With woodmen resting o’er the enlivening flask. 
And with the shepherd, watchful of-his fold 
Beneath the hill, and pacing in the cold : 

Further afield he sometimes would proceed. 

And take a path wherever it might lead. 

It led him far about to Wickham Green, 

Where stood the monsion^^the village queen ; 
Her garden yet its wintry Dt9eDoms«bore, 

And roses graced the windowsiand the door— 
That lasting kind that through the varying year 
Or in tiic bud or in the bloom appear ; 

All flowers that now the gloonry days adorn 
Rose on the view, and smile i upon that morn : 
Richard a damsel at the wnidow spied, 

Who kindjy drew a uselfess veil aside, 

And show’d a Indy who was sitting by, ^ 

So pensive, that lie almost heard her sigh : 

Full many yeSrs she could, no question, tell. 

But in her mourning look’d extremely well. 

“ In truth,” said Richard, when he told at night 
His talc to George, “ it was a pleasant sight ; 

She look’d like one who could, in tender tone. 

Say, * Will you let a lady sigh alone ? 

See ! Time has touch’d me gently in his race. 

And left no odious furrows in my face : 

Sec, too, this house and garden, neat and trim, 
Kept for its master — Will you stand for him V 

Say this is vain and foolish if you please, 

But I believe her thoughts resembled these ; 
‘Come!’ said her looks, ‘and we will kindly take 
The visit kindness prompted you to make.’ 

And "I was sorry that so much good play 
Of eye and attitude was thrown away^’ 

On one who has his lot, on one who had his day.” 

“ Your pity, brother,” George, with smile, replied, 
“ You may dismiss, and with it send your pride : 
No need of pity, when the gentle dame 
Has thrice resign’d and reassiimcd her name ; 

And be not proud — for, though/* ..ilght be thine. 
She would that hand to huAVier men resign. 

Young she is not, — it would be passing strange 
If a young beauty thrice her name should change ; 
Yes ! she has years beyond your reckoning seen — 
Smiles and a window years and wrinkles screen ; 
But she, in fact, has that which may command 
The warm odmirer and the willing hand : 

What is her fortune we are left to guess, 

But good the sign — she docs not much profess ; 
Poor she is not, — and there is that in her 
! That easy men to strength of mind prefer ; 

She may be made, with little care and skill, 

I Yielding her own, t’ adopt a husband’s will : 

I Women there arc, who of a man will take 
The helm, and steer — will no resistance make : 
Who, if neglected, will the power assume,'* 

And then what wonder if the shipwreck ceme ? 

Queens they will be if man allo^ *an8. 

And give the power to these domestic quw«iq ; 
Whom, if he rightly trains, he^may create ; 

And make obedient members of his state.” 
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Harriet at school ^as very much the same 
As other misses, and so home she came, 

^ike other ladies, there to live and learn, 
wait her season, and to take her turn. 

Tlieir husbands maids as priests their livings gain, 
Th^best, tSiey find, arc hardest to obtain : 
w On thiajj|e that offer both awhile debate— 

** 1 need^iot take it, not so late ; 

^ fietter^will coia 9 (a if^ffSwill longer stay, 

’ A w d s fa j^p to put »i»ar8elves in fortune's way 
"^nd thus they wi|t, till many years are past, 
or what comes lowly — but it cornea at last. 

Harriet was wedde^Vbut it must be said, 

The vow’d obedience was not duly paid: ^ 

^Hers was an easy man,-^^ gave him pc^n 
\3e4iear a lady murmur anu*eomplain : 

He was a merchant, whom hia‘lfut!>er made 
^ich in the gains of a successful trade : 

Ji^ot more plei^pant, or a view more fair, 

Hf^s seldom fallen to a youthful pair. 


For they were like the magnet and the steel, 

At times so distant that they could not feel ; 

Then would she gently move them, till she saw 
That to each other they began to draw ; 

And then would leave them, sure on her return 
In Harriet’s joy her conquest to discern. 

She was a mother now, and grieved to find 
The nursery window caught the eastern wind ; 
What coijd she do with fears like these oppress’d 7 
She built a room all window’d to the west ; 

For sure in one so dull, so bleak, so old. 

She and her children must expire with cold: 
Meantime the husband murmur’d — ** So he might ; 
She would be judged by Cousins— Was it right?” 

Water was near them, and, her mind afloat, 

The lady saw a cottage and a boat. 

And thought what sweet excursions they might 
make. 

How they might sail, what neighbours they might 
take. 

And nicely would she deck the lodge upon the lake. 


But what is faultless in a world like this 7 
In every station something seems amiss : | 

The lady, married, found the house too small— 

** Two shabby parlours, and that ugly hall ! 

Had 1 VG a cottage somewhere, and could meet 
One’s friends and favourites in one’s snug retreat ; 
Or only join a single room to these. 

It would be living something at our case. 

And have one’s self, at home, the comfort that one 
sees.” 

Such powers of reason, and of mind such strength, 
Fought witlynan’s fear, and they prevail’d atlcfigth ; 
The room was built, — and Harriet did not know 
A prettier dwelling, either high or low ; 

But Harriet loved such conquests, loved to plead 
With her reluctant man, and to succeed ; 

It vy^s such pleasure to prevail o’er one 
Who would oppose the thing that still was done. 
Who never gain’d the race, but yet would groan 
and run. 

But there were times when love and pity gave 
Whatever thoughtless vanity could crave: 

She now the carriage chose with freshest name. 
And was in quite a fever till it came ; 

But can a carriage be alone enjoy’d ? 

The pleasure not partaken is destroy’d ; 

** I must have some good creature to attend 
On morning visits as a kind of friend.” 

A courteous maiden then was found to sit 
Beside the lady, for her purpose fit. 

Who had been train’d in all the soothing ways 
And servile duties from her early days ; 

One who had never from her childhood known 
A wish fulfill’d, a purpose of her own : 

Her pa^ it was to sit beside the dame. 

And give relief in every want that came ; 

To soothe tlji^ffrid^, to watch the varying look, 
And bov^^fisflence to the dumb rebuke. 

ThicHSupple being strove with all her skill 
^ To drai^ her master’s to Her lady’s will ; 


She now prevail’d by habit ; had her will. 

And found her patient husband sad and still : 

Yet this displeased ; she gain’d, indeed, the prize. 
But not the pleasure of her victories ; 

Was she a child to be indulged ? He knew 
She would have right, but would have rcflson too* 

Now came the time, when in her husband’s face 
Care, and concern, and caution she could trace ; 
His troubled features gloom and sadness bore. 

Less he resisted, but he suffer’d more ; 

His nerves were shook like hers ; in him her grief 
Had much of sympathy, but no relief. 

She could no longer read, and therefore kept 
A girl to give her stories while she wept ; 

Belter for Lady Julia’s woes to cry, 

Than have her own for ever in her eye : 

Her husband grieved and o’er his spirits came 
Gloom, and disease attack’d his slendcwframe ; 

He felt a loathing for the wretched state 
Of his concerns, so sad, so complicate ; 

Grief and confusion seized him in the day. 

And the night pass’d in agony away : 

“ My ruin comes !” was his awakening thought. 
And vainly through the day was comfort sought; 

** There, take my all I” he said, and in his dream 
Heard the door bolted, and his children scream. 
And he was right, for not a day arose 
That he exclaim’d not, “ Will it never close ?” ^ 

** Would it were come !” — but still he shifted on. 
Till health, and hope, and life’s fair views were 
gone. 

Fretful herself, he of his wife in vain 

For comfort sought " He would be well again ; 

Time would disorders of such nature heal ! 

O ! if he felt what she was doom’d to feel. 

Such sleepless nights ! such broken rest ! her frame 
Rack’d with diseases that she could not name ! 
With pangs like hers no other was oppress’d!” 
Weeping, she said, and sigh’d herself to resL 

The suffering husband look’d the world around. 
And saw no friend : on him misfortime frown’d ; 
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Him scIf>reproach tormented ; sorely tried, 

By threats he mournM, and by disease he died. 

As \rcak as wailing infancy or age, 

How could the widow with the world engage ? 
Fortune not now the means of comfort gave, 

Yet all her comforts Harriet wept to have. 

** My helpless babes,** she said, ** will nothing 
know,’* ^ 

1 Yet not a single lesson would bestow; 

Her debts would overwhelm her, that was sure, 
But one privation would she not endure ; 

“ We shall want bread ! the thing is past a doubt.** — 
“ Then part with Cousins !’* — “ Can I do witli- 
out ?’* — 

“ Dismiss your servants !’* — Spare me them, 1 
pray !** — 

“ At least your carriage !** — “ What will people 
say ?** — 

“ That useless boat, that folly on the lake !** — 

O ! but what cry and scandal will it make !** 

It was so hard on her, who not a thing 

Had done such mischief on their heads to bring ; 

This was her comfort, this she would declare. 

And then slept soundly on her pillow’d chair : 
When not asleep, how restless was the soul 
Above advice, exempted from control ! 

For ever ..begging all to be sincere. 

And never willing any truth to hear ; 

A yellow paleness o’er her visage spread, 

Her fears augmented as her comforts fled ; 

Views dark and dismal to her mind appear’d, 

And death she sometimes woo’d, and always fear’d. 

Among the clerks there was a thoughtful one, 
Who still believed that something might be done ; 
All in his view was not so sunk and lost. 

But of a trial things would pay the cost : 

He judged the widow, and lie saw the way 
In wMiich her husband suffer’d her to stray; j 
He saw entangled and perplex’d affairs, 

And Timers sure hand at work on their repairs ; 
Children he saw, but nothing could he see 
Why he might not their careful father be ; 

And looking keenly round him, he believed 
That what was lost might quickly be retrieved. 

Now thought our clerk — “ I must not mention love. 
That she at least must seem to disapprove ; 

But I must fear of poverty enforce, 

And then consent will be a thing of course. 

“ Madam !” said he, '* with sorrow I relate 
That our affairs are in a dreadful state ; 

I call’d on all our friends, and they declared 
They dared not meddle — not a creature dared ; 

But still our perseverance chance inoy aid, 

And though 1 'm puzzled, I am not afraid ; 

If you, dear lady, will attention give 
To me, the credit of the house shall live ; 

Do not, I pray you, my proposal blame, 

It is my wish to guard your husband’s fame, 

And ease your trouble : then your cares resign 
To my discretion — and, in short, bo mine.” 

“Yours! O! my stars! — Your goodness, sir, de- 
serves 

My grateful thanks — ^take pity on my nerves ; 


I shake and tremble at a thing so new. 

And fear ’t is what a lady should not do; 

And then to marry upon ruin’s brink 
In all this hurry — What will people think 7” 

**Nay, there ’s against us neither rule nor law. 
And people's tiiinking is not worth a, "Iraw : 
Those who are prudent have too nidch to do 
With their own cures to tjiink of me anu you; 
And those who are not arc sv poor a race. 

That what they utter can be no disgrace 
Come ! let us now embark, wh^p time and tide 
Invite to sea, in happy hour def,ide ; 

If yet we linger, both are surjv to fail, 

The turning waters and the, varying gale ; 

Trust me, our vessel shal}, ie ably steer’d, 

Nor wilf’I.quit her, till ihe rocks are clear’d.” 

Allured and frigb^iM, soflcn’d and afraid, ' 
The widow ddbbted, ponder’d, and obey’d : 

So were they wedded, and the careful man 
His reformation instantly began ; ' ' 

Began his state with vigour to reform, 

And made a calm by laughing at the storm. 

Th* attendant-maiden he dismiss’d — for why 7 
She might on him and love like his rely ; 

She needed none to form her children’s mind, 
That duty nature to her care assign’d ; 

In vain she mourn’d, it was her health he prized, 
And hence enforced the measures he advised : 
She wanted air ; and walking, she was told. 

Was safe, was pleasant ! — he the carriage sold ; 
He found a tenant who agreed to take 
The boat and cottage on the useless lake ; 

The house itself had now superfluous room, 

And a rich lodger was induced^ to cofhe. 

The lady wonder’d at the sudden change, 

That yet was pleasant, that was very strange ; 
When every deed by her desire was done, 

She had no day of comfort — no, not one ; 

When nothing moved or stopp’d at her request, 
Her heart had comfort, and he^tunrper rest; 

For all was done with kindrfcss, — most polite 
Was her new lord, and she confess’d it right ; 
For now she found that she could gaily live 
On what the chance of common life could give : 
And her sick mind was cured of every ill. 

By finding no compliance with her will ; 

For when she saw that her desires were vain, 
She wisely thought it foolish to complain. 

Born for her man, she gave a gentle sigh 
I To her lost power, and grieved not to comply ; 
Within, without, the face of things improved, 
And all in order and subjection moved. 

As wealth increased, ambition now began 
To swell the soul of the aspiring man ; 

In some few years he thought tcyiurchasc land. 
And build a scat that Hope and Fancy plann’d ; 
To this a name his youthful bride should give ! 
Harriet, of course, not many yjars ‘•Id live; 
Then he would farm, and every soil 8hot.M show 
The tree that best upon the place would gi : ' 
He would, moreover, on the bdnch debate 
On sundry questions — when a magistrate; 
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Would talk of all that to the state beloni^, 

The rich man's duties, and the poor man's wrongs ; 

would with favourites of the people rank, 

^'uid him the weak and the oppress'd should thank. 


*T is true those children, orphans then ! would need 
Hclg in a v<^ld of trouble to succeed ! 

And Jiyev should have it — He should then possess 
All thatman needs for earthly happiness. 

latjlg^u^words, and vain !" said Doctor Young ; and 
proud 

^hey arc ; and vajn, were by our clerk allow'd ; 
For, while he dreaen’d, there came both pain and 
cough, . ''r- 

And fever never taniddi and bore him off ; 

Young as he was, and' planning scheritcii to live 
tm^h more delight than man's success can give ; 
Boilaing a mansion in his fancy vast 
Beyond the Gothic pride of ages past ! 

^^lile this was ^lann'd, but ere a place was sought, 
Tne timber season'd, or the quarry wrought, 

Came Death's dread summons, and the man was 
laid 

In the poor house the simple se:rton made. 


But he had time for thought when he was ill, 

And made his lady an indulgent will : 

*T is said he gave, in parting, his advice, 

“ It is sufficient to be married tw'ice 
To which she answer'd, as *t is said, again, 

•* There 's none will have you if you *re poor and 
plain. 

And if you 're rich and handsome there is none 
Will take refusal let the point alone." 

Be this or true or false, it is her praise 
She mourn'd correctly all the mourning days ; 

But grieve she did not, for the canker grief 
Soils the complexion, and is beauty's thief; 
Noting, indeed, so much will discompose 
Our public mourning as our private woes ; 

When tender thoughts a widow's bosom probe. 
She thinks ndt then how graceful sits the robe ; 
But our nice widow look'd to every fold. 

And every eye its beauty might behold ! 

It was becoming ; she composed her face. 

She look'd serenely, and she mourn'd with grace. 


Some months were pass'd, but yet there wanted 
three 

Of the full time when widows wives may be ; 

One trying year,* and then the. mind is freed. 

And man may to the vacant' throne succeed. 

There was a tenant — ^he, to wit, who hired 
That cot and lake, that were so much admired; 

A man of spirit, one who doubtless meant, 
Though ho delay'd awhile, to pay his rent ; 

The wi^w's riches gave her much delight. 

And some her claims, and she resolved to write. 

“ He knew her grievous loss, how every care 
Devolved o^eT*, ^ho had indeed her share ; 

She had nl^iddubt of him, — but was as sure 
As breathed her money was secure ; 

But fuCie had made a rash and idle vow 
To claim her dues, and she must keep it now : 

2P 


So, if it suited '• 

And for this there came 
A civil answer to the gentle dame : 

Within the letter were excuses, thanks. 

And clean Bunk paper from the best of banks; 
There were condolence, consolation, praise. 

With some slight hints of danger in delays ; 

With these good things were others from the lake, 
Perch that were wish'd to salmon for her sake, 
And compliment as sweet as new-born hope could 
make. 

This led to friendly visits, social calls. 

And much discourse of races, rambles, balls ; 

But all in proper bounds, and not a word. 

Before its time, — the man was not absurd, 

Nor was he cold ; but when she might expect 
A letter came, and one to this effect 

** That if his eyes had not his love convey'd. 

They had their master shamefully betray’d ; 

But she must know the flame, that he was sure. 
Nor she could doubt, would long as life endure : 
Both were in widow'd state, and both possess'd 
Of ample means to make their union bless'd ; 
That she had been confined he knew for truth. 
And begg'd her to have pity on her youth ; 

Youth, he would say, and he desired his wife 
To have the comforts of an easy life : • 

She loved a carriage, loved a decent scat 
To w'hich they might at certain times retreat; 
Servants indeed were sorrows, — yet a few 
They still must add, and do as others do : 

She too would some attendant damsel need. 

To hear, to speak, to travel, or to read :'* 

In short, the man his remedies assign'd 
For his foreknown diseases in the mind 
“ First,” he presumed, “ that in a nervous case 
Nothing was better than a change of place :'' 

He added, too, ** 'T was well that he could 
That his was pure, disinterested love ; 

Not as when lawyers couple house and land 
In such a way as none can understand 
No ! thanks to Him that every good supplied. 

He had enough, and wanted nought beside ! 

Merit was all.” 

•* Well ! now, she would protest. 
This was a letter prettily express'd.” 

To every female friend away she flew 
To ask advice, and say, ** What shall I do?” 

She kiss'd her children, — and she said, with teara, 
“ I wonder what is best for you, my dears ? 

How can I, darlings, to your good attend 
Without the help of some experienced friend, 

Who will protect us all, or, injured, will defend?” 

The widow then ask’d counsel of her heart. 

In vain, for that had nothing to impart; 

I But yet with that, or something for her guide. 

She to her swain thus guardedly replied. 

** She must believe he was sincere, for wdiy 
i Should one who needed nothing deign to lie ? 

I But though she could and did his truth admit. 

She could not praise him for his taste a bit ; 

And yet men's tastes were various, she confess'd. 
And none could prove his own to be the best ; 
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It was a vast concern, including all 
That we can happiness or comfort call : 

And yet she found that those who waited long 
Before their choice, had often chosen wrong ; 
Nothing, indeed, could for her loss atone. 

But H was the greater that she lived alone ; 

She, too, had means, and therefore what the use 
Of more, that still more trouble would produce 7 
And pleasure too she own*d, as well as care, 

Of which, at present, she had not her share. 

The things he offer’d, she must needs confess, 
Tficy were all women’s wishes, more or less ; 

But were expensive ; though a man of sense 
Would by his prudence lighten the expense : 
Prudent he was, but made a sad mistake 
WJien he proposed her faded face to take; 

And yet *t is said there’s beauty that will last 
When the rose withers and the bloom be past. 

One thing displeased her, — that he could suppose 
He might so soon his purposes disclose ; 

Yet liad she hints of such intent before. 

And would excuse him if he wrote no more ; • 
What would the world ? — and yet she judged them 
fools 

Who let the world’s suggestions be their rules ; 
What would her friends? — Yet in her own affiirs 
It was her business to decide, not theirs : 

Adieu ! then, sir,” she added ; ** thus you find 
Tfic changeless purpose of a steady mind. 

In one now Icll alone, but to her fate resign’d.” 

The marriage follow’d : and th’ experienced dame 
Consider’d what the conduct that became 
A thrice-devoted lady — She confess’d 
That when indulged she was but more distress’d ; 
And by Iicr second husband when controll’d, 

Her life was pleasant, though her love was cold ; 

let me yield,” she said, and with a sigh, 

** Let me to wrong submit, with right comply.” 

Alas ! obedience may mistake, and they 
Who reason not will err when they obey ; 

And fated was the gentle dame to hnd 
Her duty wrong, and her obedience blind. 

The man was kind, but would have no dispute, 
His love and kindness both were absolute ; 

She needed not her wishes to express 
To one who urged her on to happiness ; 

For this he took her to the lakes and seas, 

.To mines and mountains, nor allow’d her case. 

She must be pleased, he said, and he must live to 
please. 

He hurried north and south, and east and west ; 
When age required, they would have lime to rest : 
He in the richest dress her form array’d. 

And cared not what he promised, what he paid; 
She should share all his pleasures as her own. 

And see whatever could be sought or shown. 

This run of pleasure for a time she bore. 

And then affirm’d that she could taste no more ; 
She loved it while its nature it retain’d, 

But made a duty, it displeased and pain’d : 


“ Have we not ineans^?” the joyous husband cried, 

“ But I am wearied outi” the wife replied ; 
“Wearied with pleasure ! Thing till now unheard— 
Are all that sweeten trouble to be fear’d 7 
*T is but the sameness tires you,— cross the seas, 
And let us taste the world’s varieties. 

*T is said, in Paris that a man may li^e 
In all the luxuries a world can give, < 

And in a space confined to n^yow bound 
All the enjoyments of our life are fSund ; 

There we may eat and drink, may dancc-esnrfiro^c^'.^ 
And in its very essence joy possess ; 

May see a moving crowd of lovely dames. 

May win a fortune at your favourite games ; 

May hear tlie sounds that ravish human sense, 

And all without receding foot from thence.” 

The conquer’d wife, resistless and afraid, « ' 

To the strong call a sad obedience paid. 

As wc an infant in its pain, with sweets 
Tioved once, now loath’d, torment him till he eats. 
Who on the authors of his new distress 
Looks trembling with disgusted weariness, 

So Harriet felt, so look’d, and seem’d to say, 

“ O 1 lor a day of rest, a holiday !” 

At length her courage rising with her fear, 

Slic said, “ our pleasures may be bought too dear !” 

To this he answer’d — “ Dearest ! from thy heart 
Bid every fear of evil times depart;^ 

I ever trusted in the trying hour 

To my good stars, and felt the ruling power ; 

When want drew nigh, liis threat’ning speed wae 
istopp’d, 

Some virgin aunt, some childless un6le dropp'd ; 

In all his threats I sought expedients new, 

And my last, best resource was found in you.” 

Silent and sad the wife beheld her doom. 

And sat her down to see the ruin come ; ' 

And meet the ills that rise where money fails, 

Debts, threats and duns, bills, bailiirs,^rits and jails. 

These was she spared ; ere yet by want oppress’d. 
Came one more fierce than bailiff in arrest ; 

Amid a scene where Pleasure never came. 

Though never ceased the mention of his name. 

The husband’s heated blood received the breatli 
Of strong disease, that bore him to his death. 

Her all collected, — whether great or small 
The sum, I know not, but collected all ; — 

The widow’d lady to her cot retired, 

And there she lives delighted and admired : 

Civil to all, compliant and polite. 

Disposed to think, “ whatever is, is right ;” 

She wears the widow’s weeds, she gives the wi- 
dow’s mite. 

At home awhile, she in the autugin findfi^ 

7'hc sea an object for reflecting minds, 

; And cliangc fbr tender spirits ; there she reads,;!^ 
And weeps in comfort in her graceful weeds. 

[ What gives our tale its moral ? Here wo nnfl 
[That wives like these are not for rule desigird, 
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Some spoke of wonders they before had seen, 
When on their travels they had wandering been ; 
How they had sail’d the world about, and found 
The sailing plain, although the world was round ; 
How they beheld for months th* unsetting sun, 
What deeds they saw ! what they themselves had 
% doneS»- 

Whj^ jeaps at Rhodes ! — what glory then they won ! 

Ther^ were jvho spokb in terms of high disdain 
Q£^heif contending against power in vain, 
Jl^Uncnhg from tyranny of law long borne, 

^And life’s best spirits in contentions worn : 

Happy in this, th’ oppressors soon will die, ^ 

Each with the vex’d and suffering man to lie— 
And thus consoled exclaim, ‘And is not sorrow 
dry?” 

liuf vice offended : when he met with those 
Who could a deed of violence propose, 
k And cry, “ Sliould they what we desire possess ? 
miould they dtprive us, and their laws oppress ?” 
William would answer, “ Ours is not redress — 

“ Would you oppression then for ever feel ?” 

“ ’T is not my choice ; but yet I must not steal — 
” So, first they cheat us, and then make their laws 
To guard their treasures and to back their cause : 
What call you then, my friend, the rights of man ?” 
” To get his bread,” said William, “ it' he can ; 
And if he cannot, he must then depend 
Upon a Being he may make his friend — 

“ Make !” they replied ; and conference had end. 

But fShialc vagrants would at times express 
A new-born pleasure at the mild address ; 

His modest wish, clothed in accent meek. 

That they would comfort in religion seek. * 

” I am a sinful being !” William cried ; 

“ Then what am 1 7” the conscious heart replied : 
And ofl-times ponder’d in a pensive way, 
is not happy, yet he loves to pray.” 

But some would freely on his thoughts intrude. 
And thrust Themselves ’twixt him and solitude : 
They would his faith and of its strength demand, 
And all his soul’s prime motions understand : 

How ! they would say, such wo and such belief^ 
Such trust in heaven, and yet on earth such grief! 
Thou art almost, my friend, — thou art not all. 
Thou hast not yet the self-destroying call ; 

Thou hast a carnal wish, perhaps a will 
Not yet subdued, — the root is growing still ; 

There is the strong man yet that keeps his own. 
Who by a stronger must be overthrown ; 

There is the burden that must yet be gone. 

And then the pilgrim may go singing on. 

William to this v0ould seriously incline, 

And to their comforts would his heart resign ; 

It soothed,' it raised him, — he began to feel 
Th’ enlivenfng Warmth of methodistic zeal ; 

He leafn’d to know the brethren by their looks— 
He sought thpir igectings, he perused their books ; 
But yet was not within the pale and yoke. 

And •as i novice of experience spoke ; 

But*felt the comfort, and began to pray 
For suqj^ companions on the king’s highway. 


William had now across the kingdom sped, 

! To th’ Eastern ocean from St. David’s head ; 

And wandering late, with various thoughts op- 
press’d, 

’T vvas midnight ere he reach’d his place of rest,— 

A village inn, that one wayfaring friend 
Could from experience safely recommend. 

Where the kind hostess would be more intent 
On what he needed than on what he spent ; 

Her husband, once a heathen, she subdued. 

And with religious fear his mind imbued ; 

Though his conviction came too late to save 
An erring creature from an early grave. 

Since that event, the cheerful widow grew 
In size and substance, — her the brethren knew— 
And many friends were hers, and lovers not a fe.w ; 
But either love no more could warm her heart, 

Or no man came who could the warmth impart. 

William drew near, and saw the comely look 
Of the good lady, bending o’er her book ; 

Hymns it appear’d — for now a pleasing sound 
Seem’d as a welcome in his wanderings found. 

He enter’d softly, not as they who think 
That they may act the ruffian if they drink, 

And who conceive, that for their paltry pence 
They may with rules of decency dispense ; 

Far unlike these was William, — he wa® kind. 
Exacting nothing, and to all resign’d. 

He saw the hostess reading, —and their eyes 
Met in good will, and something like surprise : 

It was not beauty William saw, but more, 

Something like that which he had loved before— 
Something that brought his Fanny to his view. 

In the dear time when she was good and true ; 

And his, it seem’d, were features that were seen 
With some emotion — she was not serene : 

And both were moved to ask what looks lik*:- "Mjan 
could mean. 

At first she colour’d to the deepest red,* 

Tiiat hurried off, till all the rose was fled ; 

She call’d a servant, whom she sent to rest, 

Then made excuse to her attentive guest ; 

She own’d the thoughts confused, — ’t was very true, 
He brought a dear departed friend in view : 

Then, as he listen’d, bade him welcome there 
With livelier looks and more engaging air, 

And stirr’d the lire of ling, and brush’d the wicker 
chair. 

Waiting his order with the cheerful look. 

That proved how pleasant were the pains she toob^j^s 

He was refresh’d They spake on various 

themes — 

Our early pleasures, Reason’s first-drawn schemes. 
Youth’s strong illusions. Love’s delirious dreams ; 
Then from her book he would presume to ask 
A song of praise, and she perform’d the task : 

The clock struck twelve — He started — ‘ must I go ?* 
His looks spoke plainly, and the lady’s ‘ No 
So down he sat, — and when the clock struck one 
There was no start, no effort to be gone : 

Nor stay’d discourse 

“ And so your loves were cross’d, 
And the loved object to your wishes lost ? 
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But was she faithless, or were you to blame 7 
I wish 1 knew her— Will 3 ’ou tell her name 7'* 

** Excuse me — that would hurt her if alive ; 

And, if no more, why should her fault survive ?*’ 

“ But love you still 7” — 

** Alas ! I feel I do, 

When I behold her very looks in you !’* 

“ Yet, if the frail one’s name must not bfe known. 
My friendly guest may trust me with his own.” 

This done, the lady paused, and then replied — 

” It grieves me much to see your spirit tried ; — 
But she was like me, — how 1 came to know 
The lamb that stray’d I will hereafter show 
Wo were indeed as sisters— Should I state 
Her quiet end, you would no longer hate : 

1 see your heart, — and 1 shall quickly prove, 
Though she deserved not, yet she prized your love : 
Long as she breathed was heard her William’s 
name — 

And such affection half absolves her shame. 

Weep not, but hear me, how I came to know 
Thee and thy Frances->this to heaven I owe ; 

And thou shalt view the pledge, the very ring. 

The birth-day token — well you know the tiling ; 

‘ TJiis,’ if^ I ever — thus I was to speak. 

As she had spoken — but 1 see you weak : 

She was not worthy——” 

“ O ! you cannot tell 

By what accursed means my Fanny fell ! 

What bane, compulsion, threats — for she was pure : 
But from such toils what being is secure ? 

Force, not persuasion, robb’d me ” 

” You are right ; 

So has she told me, in her Maker’s sight : I 

'•Qt^lovcd not vice ” * 

“ 0 1 no, — her heart approved | 
All that her God commanded to be loved ; 

And she ia^one ” 

** Consider ! death alono 
Could for the errors of her life atone.” 

“ Speak not of them ! I would she knew how dear 
I hold her yet ! — But dost thou give the tear 
To my loved Frances? — No! I cannot part 
With one who has her face, who has her heart ; 
With looks so pleasing, when 1 thee behold, 

She lives — that bosom is no longer cold — 

Then tell me — Art thou not — in pity speak— 
^lt)nc whom I sought, while living meant to seek — 
Art thou my Fanny ? — Let me not offend — 

Be something to me — be a sufferer’s friend — 

Be more — Be all ! The precious truth confess — 

Art thou not Frances ?”— 

“ O, my William ! yes ! 
But spare mC, spare thyself, and suffer less : 

In my best days, the spring-time of my life, 

I was not worthy to be William’s wife ; 

A widow now — not poor, indeed — not cast 
In outer darkness — sorrowing for the past. 

And for the future hoping — but no more — 

Let me the pledges of thy love restore, 

And give the ring thou gavest — let it be 
A token still of my regard for thee,— 


But only that, — and to a worthier now 
Consign the gift.’’— 

“ The only worthy thou !** 
Replied the lover ; and what more express’d 
May be omitted — here our tale shall rest 

This pair, our host and hostess of th^jFleece, . 
Command some weultli, and smile at its increaee; 
Saving and civil, cautious and discreet, 

All sects and parties in their mansioq meet ^ 

There from their chapels teachers go to share 
The creature-com forts, — mockery grins not thenTf 
There meet the wardens at their annual feast. 
With annual pun — “ the parish must be fleeced 
There traders find a parlour cleanly swept 
For their reception, and in order kept ; 

And there tjic sons of labour, poor, but free, 

Sit and enjoy their hour of liberty. 

So live the pair, — and life’s disasters seem 
In their unruffled calm a troubled dream ; 

In comfort runs the remnant of their life- 
lie the fond husband, she the faithful wife. 


BOOK XX. 


I THE CATHEDRAL. WALK. 

George in his hypochondriac State — A Family 
Mansion now a Farm-house — The Company 
there — Their Conversation — Subjects afforded 
by the Pictures — Doubts if Spirits can appear— 
Arguments — Facts — I’he Relation of an old 
Lady — Her Walks in a Cathedral— Appearance 
there. 


In their discourse again the Brotliers dwelt 
On early subjects — what they once had felt. 

Once thought of things mysterious ; — themes that 
all • 

With some degree of reverence recall. 

George then reverted to the days of old, 

When his heart fainted, and his hope was cold ; 
When by the power of fancy he was sway’d, 

And every impulse of the mind obey’d. 

”Then, my dear Richard,” said the ’Squire, 
case 

Was call’d consumptive — I must seek a place 
I And soil salubrious, thither must repair 
And live on asses’ milk and milder air. 
i My uncle bought a farm, and on the land 
The fine old mansion yet was left to stand. 

Not in this state, but old and much decay’d; 

Of this a part was habitable made ; 

I’he rest — who doubts ? — was by the spirits seized. 
Ghosts of all kinds, who used it as they pieased. 

The worthy farmer tenant yet remain’d, 

Of good report — he had a fortuise gain’d ; 

And his three daughters at their school acquired 
The air and manner that their swains admired ; ^ 
The mother-gossip and these daughters three 
Talk’d of genteel and social company. 
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And while the days were fine, and walks were clean, 
A fresh assemblage day by day were seen. 

u 

There were the curate^s gentle maids, and some^ 

‘^'r roin all the neighbouring villages would come ; 
There, as I stole the yew-tree shades among, 

1 ea\f%the par^s walking, old and young, 

Vhe^l^ ^as nothing — if perceived, they said, 

* The man is harmless, be not you afraid ; 

^ A poor young orcatufe, who, they say, is cross’d 
‘ la love, and has in part his senses lost ; 

STs health for certain, and he comes to spend 
His time with us ; we hope our air will mend 
A frame so weaken’d, for the learned tribe 
*A cfiange of air for stubborn ills prescribe; 

And doing nothing often has prevail’d 
, When ten physicians have prescribed and fail’d; 
Not tlyit for air or change there’s much to say, 

BuX nature then has time to take her way ; 

•And so we hope our village will restore 
This man to heal^i that he possess’d before. 

He loves the garden avenues, the gloom 
Of the old chambers, of the tap'stried room. 

And we no notice take,. we let him go and come.’ 

So spake a gay young damsel ; but sbe knew 
Not all the truth, — in part her tale was true. 

Much it amused me in the place to be 
This harmless cipher, seeming not to see. 

Yet seeing all, — unnoticed to appear, 

Yet noting all ; and not disposed to hear, 

But to go forth, -*>break in on no one’s plan. 

And heag them speak of the forsaken man. 

In scenes like these, a mansion so decay’d, 

With blighted trees in hoary moss array’d, ^ 
And ivied wallb around, for many an hour 
I walk’d alone, and felt their witching power ; 

So others felt ; — the young of either sex 
Would in these walks their timid minds perplex 
By meeting terrors, and the old appear’d. 

Their Tears upbraiding, like the young who fear’d ; 
Among them all some sad discourse at night 
Was sure to bi^ed a terrified delight : 

Some luckless of the attentive dames 
Had figuri\ .s^en like those within the frames, 
Figures of lords who once the land possess’d. 

And who could never in their coffins rest; 
Unhappy spirits ! who could not abide 
The loss of all their consequence and pride, 

*T was death in all his power, their very names had 
died. 

These tales of terror views terrific bred. 

And sent the hearers trembling to their bed.” 


In an autumnal evening, cool and still. 

The sun just dropp’d beneath a distant hill. 

The children gazing on the quiet scene, 

Then rose^n glorjt Night’s majestic queen ; 

And pleasant was the chequer’d light and shade 
Her golden beams and maple shadows made ; 
An ancient tree*thaf in the garden grew. 

And that fair picture on the gravel threw. 

Then all was silent, 8*ave the sounds that make 
Silpjoce m«re awful, while they faintly break ; 
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The frighten’d bat’s low shriek, the beetle’s hum, 
With nameless sounds we know not whence they 
come. 

Such was the evening ; and that ancient scat 
iThe scene where then some neighbours chanced 
I to meet ; 

I Up to the door led broken steps of stone, 

I Whose dewy surface in the moonlight shone ; 

I On vegetation, that with progress slow 
Where man forbears to fix his foot, will grow ; 

The window’s depth and dust repcH’d the ray 
Of the moon’s light and of the setting day ; 
Pictures there were, and each display’d a faco 
And form that gave their sadness to the place ; 

The frame and canvas show’d that worms unseen. 
Save in their works, for years had working been ; 

A fire of brushwood 'on the irons hid 
All the dull room in fitful views display’d, 

And with its own wild light in fearful forms array’d. 
In this old Hall, in this departing day. 

Assembled friends and neighbours, grave and gay. 
When one good lady at a picture threw 
A glance that caused inquiry — “ Tell us who ?” 

That was a famous warrior ; one they said. 

That by a spirit was awhile obey’d ; 

In all his dreadful battles he would say 

* Or win or lose, I shall escape to-day ;* ^ 

And though the shot as thick as hail came round. 
On no occasion he received a wound ; 

He stood in safety, free from all alarm, 

Protected, heaven forgive him, by his charm : 

But he forgot the date, till came the hour 
When he no more had the protecting power ; 

And then he bade his friends around farewell ! 

* I fall !* he cried, and in the instant fell. 

Behold those infants in the frame beneath ! 

A witch offended wrought their early death ; 

She form’d an image, made as wax to melt, 

And each the wasting of the figure felt ; 

The hag confess’d it when she came to die. 

And no one living can the truth deny. 

But see a beauty in King William’s days, 

With that long waist, and those enormous stays; 
She had three lovers, and no creature knew 
The one preferr’d, or the discarded two ; 

None could the secret of her bosom see ; 

Living, poor maid, tii’ attention of the three. 

She kept such equal weight in cither scale, 

*T was hard to say who would at last prevail ; 
Thus you may think in 'dither heart arose 
A jealous anger, and the men were foes ; 

Each with himself concluded, two aside, 

The third may make the lovely maid his bride : 
This caused their fate — It was on Thursday night 
The deed was done, and bloody was the fight ; 

Just as she went, poor thoughtless girl I to prayers. 
Ran wild the maid with horror up the stairs ; 

Pale as a ghost, but not a word she said. 

And tlicn the lady utter’d, * Coates is dead.* 

Then the poor damsel found her voice and cried. 

* Ran through the body, and that instant died ! 

But he pronounced your name, and so was satisfied** 
A second foil, and he who did survive 

Was kept by skill and sovereign drugs alive ; 
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*0 ! would she see me !* he was heard to say, 

* No ! 1 Ml torment him to his dying day !* 

The maid cxclaini*d, and every Thursday night 
Her spirit came his wretched soul to fright ; 

Once as she came be cried aloud * Forgive !' 

‘ Never !’ she answer'd, ‘ never while you live, 

Nor when you die, as long as time endures ; 

You have my torment been, and I Ml be yours !* 
That is the lady, and the man confcsjjM 
Her vengeful spirit would not let him rest.” 

But arc there ghosts !" exclaim'd a timid maid ; 
My father tells mo not to be afraid ; 

He cries when buried we arc safe enough. 

And calls such stories execrable stuiT." 

“ Your father, child,” the former lady cried, 

** Has learning much, but he has too much pride ; 
It is impossible for him to toll 
What things in nature arc impossible. 

Or out of nature, nr to prove to whom 
Or for what purposes a ghost may come ; 

It may not be intelligence to bring, 

But to keep up a notion of the thing ; 

And thougli from one such fact there may arise 
An hundred wild improbabilities. 

Yet had there never been the truth, I say, 

The v^ry lies themselves had died away.” 

** True,” said a friend ; ^ Heaven doubtless may 
dispense 

A kind of dark and clouded evidence ; 

God has not promised that he will not send 
A spirit freed to either foe or friend ; 

He may such proof, and only such bestow, 
Tliough wo the certain truth can never know ; 
And tliorcibre though such floating stories bring 
No strong or certain vouchers of the thing, 

Still would 1 not, prrNuming, puss my word 
That all such tales were groundless and absurd.” 

” But you will grant,” said one who sate beside, 

“ That til appear so when witli judgment tried ?'' 

** For that concession, madam, you may call, 
When wc have sate in judgment upon all.” 

An ancient Indy, who with pensive smile 
Had heard the stories, and been mute the while. 
Now said, ** Our prudence hud been better shown 
By leaving uncontested things unknown ; 

Vet if our children must such stories hoar, 

Let us provide some antidotes to fear ; 

For all such errors in the minds of youth. 

In any mind, the only cure is trutli ; 

And truths collected may in time decide 
Upon such facts, or prove, at least, a guide : 

If then permitted, 1 will fairly state 
One fact, nor doubt the story I relate ; 

I for your perfect actiuiesccncc call, 

'T is of myself I tell." “ O ! tell us all !'» 

Said every being there : Uien silent was the Hall. 


“ Early in life, beneath my parent's roof, 
or man's true hbnour 1 had noble proof ; 

A generous lover who was worthy found, 
Whore half his sex are hollow and unsound 


My father fail'd in trade, and sorrowing died. 
When all our loss a generous youth supplied ; 
And soon the time drew on when he could say, 

* O ! fix the happy, fix the early day !' % 

Nor meant I to oppose his wishes, or delay ; 

But then came fever, slight at first indeed. 

Then hastening on and thrcateniif^ in its t^cdj 
It mock’d the powers of medicine ; day b^lay 
I saw those helpers sadly walk away ; ^ 

So ciiinc the hand-like cloud, and'with such powei 
And with such speed, that brought the migAtj 
shower. 

Him nursed I dying, and we freely spoke • 

Of what iniglit fellow the expected stroke ; 

Wc talk'd of spirits, of their unknown powers, 
And dared to dwell on what the fate of ours ; 

But the dread promise, lo appear again, • 

Could it be done, I sought not to obtain ; 

But yet wc were presuming — * (k>uld it be,’ ' 
He said. * O Emma ! 1 would oornc to thee 

At his last hour his reason, late astray, 

Again return'd t' illuminate his way. 

In the last night my mother long had kept 
Unwearied watch, and now reclined and slept ; 
The niir.se was dreaming in a distant chair. 

And I hud knelt to soothe him with a prayer ; 
When, with a look of that peculiar k. id 
That gives its purpose to the fellow mind, 

Ilis manner spoke — * Confide — lie not afraid— 

I shall remember,* — this was all convey^, — 

* I know not what awaits departed niau, 

Bui tins believe — I meet thee if 1 can.* 

• — — . ^ 

I wish'd to die, — and grief, tliey say, will kill, 

But you perceive 't is slowly, if it will ; 

That I was wretched you may well believe — 

I judged it right, and was resolved to grieve ; 

I lost my mother when there lived not onflj 
Man, woman, child, whom I would seek or shun. 

The Dean, iny uncle, W'ith congcnTal gloom. 

Said, * Will you share a melancholy home ?* 

For he bewail'd a wife, as I deplored 
My fate, and bliss that could not be restored. 

In his cathedral's gloom I pn.ss'd my time. 

Much in devotion, much in thought sublime; 
There oil 1 paced the aisles, and watch'd the glov 
Of the sun setting on the stones below. 

And saw the failing light, that strove to pass 
Though the dim coating of the storied glass, 

Nor fell within, but till the day was gone 
M'he red faint fire upon the window shone. 

I took the key, and otVtiiiu's chose lo stay 
Till all was vanish’d of the tedious day. 

Till 1 perceived no light, nor heard a sound. 

That gave me notice of a world arounj. 

• • 

Then had 1 grioPs proud thoughts, and said, in ton 
Of exultation, * World, I arn alone ! 

I care not for thee, thou art tile and base. 

And 1 sliall Jea\'c thee for a nobler place. ^ 

So I the world abused, — in Tact, to me 
Urbane and civil as the world could be^ , « 
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Nor should romantic g^rievcrs thus complain, 
Although but little in the world they gain, 

Bui let them think it' they have nothing done 
^To make this odious world so sad a one, 

Or what their worth and virtue that should make 
This graceless world so pleasant for their sake. 

But,Ja my tal? : — Behold me as I tread 
*l’he tuTent mansions of the favour’d dead, 

Who sj^ep in faulted chambers, till their clay 
In quiet dissolution melts away 
In tills their bodies’ home — The spirits, where are 
they ? 

**l|Rd where his spirit 7 — Doors and walls impede 
The embodied spirit, not the spirit freed 
And, saying this, I at the altar knelt. 

And painful joys and rapturous anguish*fclt ; 

Till ^rong, bold hopes possess’d me, and 1 cried, 

* Even at this instant is he at my side 
Yes, now, dear spirit! art thou by to prove 
That mine is lascing, mine the loyal love ! 

Thus have I thought, returning to the Dean, 

As one who had sumc glorious vision seen : 

He ask’d no question, but would sit and weep, 

And cry, in doleful tone, * 1 cannot sleep !’ 

In dreams the chosen of my heart I view’d. 

And thus th’ impression day by day renew’d ; 

I saw him always, always loved to sec, 

For when alone he was rny company : 

In company with him alone I seem’d, 

And, ii^iot dreaming, was as one who dream’d. 

Thus, robh’d of sleep, I found, when evening came, 
A pleasing tqfpor steal upon my frame ; ^ 

But still the habit (^rew my languid feet 
To the loved darkness of the favourite seat; 

And there, by silence and by sadness press’d, 

1 felt a world rny own, and was at rest. 

One night, when urged with more than usual zeal. 
And feeling nil that such enthusiasts feel, 

I paced the ifltar by, the pillars round. 

And knew no terror in the sacred ground ; 

For mine were thoughts that banish’d all such 
fear, — 

I wish'd, I long’d to have that form appear ; 

And, ns 1 paced the sacred aisles, I cried, 

‘ liOt not thy Emma’s spirit he denied 
The sight of thine ; or, if I may not see, 

Still by some token let her certain be !” 

At length the anxious thpughts my strength sub- 
dued. 

And sleep o’erpower’d me in my solitude ; 

Then was I dreaming of unearthly race. 

The glorious inmates of a blessed place ; 

Where lofty minds celestial views explore, 
Heavcn’s^bliss enjoy, and heaven’s great King adore; 
Him that I fought whom I had loved so well — 

For supc he dwelt where happy spirits dwell ! 

While thus cifgagld, I started at a sound. 

Of what I know not, but 1 look’d around ; 

For J was borne orw visionary wings, 

And felt no dread of sublunary things ; 


But rising, walk’d — A distant window threw 
A weak, soft light, that Iiclp’d me in my view ; 
Something with anxious heart 1 hoped to sec, 

And pray’d, ‘ O ! Ood of all things, let it bo ! 

For all are thine, were made by thee, and thou 
C'anst both the meeting and the means allow ; 
Thou canst make clear iny sight, or tlmu caiist 
make 

More gross the form that his loved mind shall tako, 
Canst clotiip his spirit for my fleshly sight. 

Or make my earthly sense more pure and bright* 

So w'OB 1 speaking, when without a sound 
There was a movement in the sacred ground : 

I saw a figure rising, but could traco 
No certain features, no peculiar face ; 

But 1 prepared my mind that form to view. 

Nor felt a doubt, — he promised, and was true I 
1 should embrace his angel, and tny clay. 

And W’hat was mortal in me, melt away. 

O! that ecstatic horror in my frame, 

Thai o’er me thus, a favour’d mortal, came ! 
BIcss’d beyond mortals, — and the body now 
1 judged would perish, though I knew not how; 
The gracious jHiwcr around me could transluto 
And make me pass to that iininortul state : 

Thus bIiuII I pay the debt that must be paid, 

And dying live, nor be by ilealh delay’d ; 

And when so cliungeJ, 1 should with jo}P sustain 
The heavenly converse, and with liiin remain. 

I saw the distant shade, and went with awe, 

But not with terror, to the form 1 saw ; 

Yet slowly went, for he I did believe 

Would meet, and soul to soul his friend receive; 

So on 1 drew, concluding in my mind, 

I cannot judge what laws may sjiirits bind ; 
Though 1 dissolve, and mingle with the blest, 

1 am a new and uiiiiistructcd guest. 

And ere iny love can speak, lie should be first ad- 
dress'd. 

Thus I began to speak, — my ncw-bornipride, 

My love, and daring hope, the words supplied. 

* Dear, happy shade ! companion of tlic good, 

The just, the ]>urc, do I on thee intrude ? 

Art thou not cornc my spirit to improve, 

I’o form, instruct, and fit me fiir thy love, 

And, as in love we parted, to restore 
The blei>sing lost, and then to part no more? 

T«ct me with thee in thy pure essence dwell, 

Nor go to bid them of my house farewell, 

But thine ever !’ How shall 1 relate 

Tir event that finish’d this ecstatic state 7 
Yet let rnc try. — It turn’d, and 1 bciield 
An hideous form, that hope and zeal cxircll’d : 

In a dim light the horrid shape appear’d, 

That wisdom would have fled, and courage fear’d, 
Palo, and yet bloated, with distorted eyes 
Distant and deep, a mouth of monstrous size. 

That would in day’s broad glare a simple maid 
surprise.: 

. He heard rny words, and cried, with savage shout, 
‘Bah !— bother !— blarney ! — What is this about 7* 

[ I.ove, lover, longing, in an instant fled, — 

[Now 1 hud vice and impudence to dread; 
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And all my liigli-wroufjht fancies died away 
To woman’s trouble, terror, and dismay. 

‘What,* said the wrclcli, ‘ what is it yon would have? 
Wonid’fit hang a man for peeping in a grave? 
Seareli me yourself, and try if you can feel 
Aught I have taken, — there was nought to steal : 
*'!’ vv.is fold they buried with the corpse enough 
To pay the hazard, — 1 have made the proofj 
Nor gain’d a tester — What I tell is trup ; 

But \ ’rn no fool, to be betray’d by you, — 

I ’ll hazard nothing, curse me if 1 do !* 

The light increased, and plainly now appear'd 
A knavish fool whom I had oflcn fear'd. 

But hid the dread ; and 1 resolved at least 
Not to exfiOHe it to the powerful beast. 

‘Come, John,’ I said, suppressing fear and doubt, 

‘ Walk on before, and let a lady out !’ — 

* liady !’ the wretch replied, with savage grin, 

‘ Apply to him that let the lady in : 

Whiit! you would go, I take it, to the Dean, 

And tell him what your ladyship has seen?' 

When thus the fool exposed the knave, I saw 
The means of holding such a mind in awe, 

And gain my safety by his dread of law. 

* Alas !’ # cried, ‘ I fear the Dean like you, 

For I transgress, and arn in trouble too : 

If it be known that wo arc licrc, as sure 
As here wo are we must the law endure : 

Each other's counsel therefore let us keep. 

And each steal homeward to our bods and sleep.* 

‘Steal!’ said the ruffian's conseicnce — ‘Well, 
agreed ; 

Steal on, and let us to the door proceed :* — 

Yet, enj he moved, he stood awhile, and took 
Of my poor form a most alarming look ; 

‘ But, hark !’ I cried, a rid the to move began, — 
Escape alone engaged the dreadful man : 

With eagfr hand I oped the |K)nderous door — 
The wretch rusli’d by inc, and was heard no more. 

Sol escaped, — and when my dreams came on, 

I cheek’d the madness by the thoughts of John ; 
Yet say I not what can or cannot be. 

But give the story of rny ghost and me." 


BOOK XXI. 


SMUGGLERS AND POACHERS. 

A Widow at the Hall — Inquiry of Bichard — Be- 
lalion of two Brothers — Their different C!harac- 
ter — Disposition — Modes of thinking — James a 
Servant — Robert joins the Smugglers — ^Rachel 
at the Hall — James attached to her — Trade fails 
— Robert a Poacher — Is in Danger — How re- 
leased — James and Rachel — Revenge excited — 
Association formed — Attack resolved — Prepara- 
tion made for Resistanov — A Night Adventure 
— Reflections. 


There was a widow in the village known , 

To our good Si^uire, and he hod favour shown 
By frequent bounty — ‘She as usual came, 

And Richard saw the worn and weary frame, 

Pale cheek, and eye subdued, of her whose mind ^ 
Was gratelul still, and glad a friend to find. 

Though to the world long since aq^l all its 

resign’d : ^ • 

Her easy form, in rustic neatness clad, 

Was pleasing still ! but she for ever sad. % 

‘‘ Deep is her grief?” said Richard — Truly deep, 
And very still, and therefore seems to sleep ; 

To borrow simile, to paint her woes, . 

Theirs, like the river’s motion, seems repose, 
Making no petty murmuring, — settled, slow, 

They nevsr w’aate, they never overflow. ^ 
Rachel is one of those — for there are some ^ 

Who look for nothing in their days to come. 

No good nor evil, Qpithcr hope nor fear. 

Nothing remains or cheerful or severe ; 

One day is like the pjist, the year's sweet prime 
Like the sad fall, — for Rachel heeds not time ;* 
Nothing remains to agitate her breast. 

Spent is the tempest, and the sky at rest ; 

But while it raged her fM;aee ils ruin met, 

And now the sun is on her prospects set ; — 

Leave her, and let us her distress explore. 

She heeds it not — she has been left before." 


There w'ere two lads call'd Shelley hither brought, 
But whence we know not — it was never sT^uglit ; 
Their wandering mother led lliein, left, her name, 
And the boys throve and valiant men became : 
Haifdsomc, of more tiuin common $^we, and tall. 
And, no one’s kindred, seem’d'belovcd of all; 

All seem’d alliance by their deeds to prove. 

And loved the youths who could not claim their 
love. 

• 

One was call’d James, the more sedate and grave, 
The other Rol>ert — names tlu;ir nci^ibours gave ; 
They both were brave, but Robert loved to run 
And meet his danger — .Tames would rather shun 
The dangerous trial, but whenever tried 
He all his spirit to the act applied. 

Robert would aid on any man bestow, 

James would his man and the occasion know ; 

For that was quick and prompt — this temperate 
and slow. 

Robert would all things he desired pursue, 

James would consider what was best to do ; 

All spoke of Robert as a man they loved, 

And most of James as valued and approved. 

Both had some learning : Robert his acquired 
By quicker parts, and was by praise inspired ; 
James, as he was in his aoquirerftentS slow, 

Would learn the worth of what he tried to know. 

In fact, this youth was generous — that was just ; 
The one you loved, the other you would trust : , 
Yet him you loved you woulifor truth approve. 
And him you trusted you would likewise love. 

• m 
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^ch were the brothers — James had found his way 
Nether Hall, and there inclined to stay ; 
lie could bitnsdf command, and therefore could 
1 o^y : 

Im with the keeper took his daily round, * 

AYival grew, and some unkindness found ; 
tfielfull his sup<^ior farm'd ! the place was void, 
^A;)^James guns, dogs, and dignity enjoy'd. 


She called her latent prudence to her aid, 

And grew observant, cautious, and afraid ; 

She heard relations of her lover’s guile, 

And could believe the danger of her smile : 

With art insidious rival damsels strove 

So show how false his speech, how feign’d his love ; 

And though her heart another story told. 

Her speech grew cautious, and her manner cold. 


Robej^t had sporn of service ; he would be 
A slave to no man — happy were the free. 

And only they ; — by such opinions led, 

Robert to sundry kinds of trade was bred ; 

^or let us wonder if he sometimes made 
active partner in a lawless trade ; 

Fond of adventure, wanton as the wave, 

He loved the danger and the law to byive ; 

But tliesc were chance-adventures, known to few, — 
' Nof that the hero cared what people knew. 

The brothers met not often — When they met 
James talk’d of* honest gains and scorn of debt. 
Of virtuous labour, of a sober life, 

And what with credit would support a wife. 

But Robert answer’d — “ How can men advise 
Who to a muster lot their tongue and eyes ? 
Whose words are not their own? whose loot and 
hand 

Run at a nod, or act upon command ? 

Who cannot oat or drink, discourse or play. 
Without requesting otiicrs that they may. 

Dobt>you would shun ; but what advice to give 
Who owe your service every hour you live ! 
lict a bell sound, and from your friends you run. 
Although t^p darling of your heart were oiyj ; 

But if the bondage fits you, I resign 
You to your lot — I am content with mine !” 

Thus would the lads their sontimcnls express. 

And part in earnest, part in playfulness ; 

Till love, controller of nil hearts and eyes, 

Breaker of bonds, of friendship’s holy tics, 
Awakener of new wills and slumbering sympathies, 
Began his reign, — till U.ichcl, mcek-cyed maid. 
That form, those checks, th.it faultless face dis- 
play’d. 

That child of gracious nature, ever neat 
And never fincj a ilowret simply sweet, 

Seeming at least unconscious she was feir ; 

Meek in her spirit, timid in her air. 

And shrinking from his glance if one presumed 
To come too near the beauty os 'it bloom’d. 

Robert beheld her in her father’s cot 
Day after day, and blest his happy lot ; 

He look’d indeed, but he could not offend 
By gentle looks — he was her liithcr’s friend : 

She was accustom’d to that tender look. 

And frank^ gave the hand he fondly took ; 

She loved his dlorics, pleased she heard him play, 
Pensive herself, she loved to see him gay. 

And if thcj^ loxpd not yet, they were in Love’s 
highway. 


Rachel h^d village fame, was fair and tall. 

And gain’d a place of credit at the flail ; 

Where James beheld her seated in that place. 

With a child’s meekness, and an angel’s face; 

Her temper soft, her spirit firm, her words 
Simple and few as siniplo trutli affords. 

James ronld but love her, — he at church had seen 
The tall, fair maid, had met her on the green, 
Admiring always, nor surprised to find 
Her figure often present to his mind ; 

But now' he saw her daily, and the sight 
Have him new pleasure and increased deliglit. 

But James still prudent and reserved, though sure 
The love he felt was love that would endure, 

Would wait awhile, observing what was fit, 

And meet, and right, nor would himself commit: 
Then was he flatter’d — James in time became. 

Rich, both as slayer of the Baron’s gaqjc. 

And as protector,— not a female dwelt 
In that demesne who had not feign’d or felt 
Regard for James; and he from ail had praise 
Enough a young man’s vanity to raise ; 

With all these pleasures he of course must part 
When Raehcl reign’d sole empress of his heart 

Robert was now deprived of that delight 
He once experienced in his mistress’ sight; 

For, though he now his frequent visits paid. 

He saw but little of tlic cautious ninid ; 

The simple common pleasures Hint he took 
Grew' dull, and he the wonted haunts forsook; 

His flute and song he left, his hook aid pen. 

And sought the meetings of adventurous men ; 
'I’here W'as a love-born sudness in his breast. 

That wanted stimulus to bring on rest ; 

I’licse simple pleasures were no more of use. 

And danger only could re[X)se produce ; 

He join’d th’ associates in their lawless trade. 

And was at length of their profession made. 

He saw connected with fh’ adventurous crew 
Those whom he judged were sober men and true ; 
He feund that some, who should the trade prevefft, '* 
Gave it by purchase their encouragement ; 

He found that contracts could he made with thofe 
Who had tlicir pay these dealers (o oppose ; 

And the good ladies whom at church he stw 
With looks devout, of reverence ami awfi 
Could change their feelings as they oAange thei' 
place. 

And, whispering, deal for spiecry rnd lace : 

I And thus the craft and avarice ^ these ^ 

Urged on the youth, and gave lis conscience ease. 


But Rachel now io womanhood was grown. Him loved the maiden Rao^cl, fondly loved, 

And would no more her faith and fondness own ; As many a sigh and tear absence proved, 
•SJ8* 2R 
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And many a fear for dangers that she knew, 

And many a doubt what one so gay might do : 

Of guilt she thought not, — she had oflcn heard 
Tliay bought and sold, and nothing wrong appeared ; 
Her fiithcr’s maxim this: she understood 
There was some ill, — but ho, she knew, was good : 
It was a traftic — but was done by night — 

If wrong, how trade? why secrecy, if right? 

But Robert’s conscience, she bidievcd, was pure — 
And that he read his Bible she was sure* 

James, better taught, in confidence declared 
Ilis grief for what his guilty brother dared : 

He sigh’d to think how near he was akin 
I’o one reduced by godless men to sin ; 

Who, being olways of tins low in dread, 

To other crimes were by the danger led— I 

And crimes with like excuse The smuggler 

erics, 

“ What guilt is his wlio pays for what he buys?” 
The poacher questions, with y)crvcrle<l mind, 
“Were not the gifts of heaven for all design’d?” 
7Vits rrirsj “ I sin not — take not till I pay — 
yV/ii/, “ My own hand brought down my proyier 
prey 

And while to such fond arguments they cling. 
How fear they God 7 how lionour they the king? 
Such men associate, and each other aid. 

Till all ari^guilty, rash, and desperate made ; 

'rill to some lawless deed the wretches fly, 

And in the act, or for the acting, die. 

The maid was frighten’d, — but, if tliis was true, 
Robert for certain no such danger knew, 

He always pray’d ere he a trip began. 

And was too happy for u wicked man : 

How could a creature, who was always gay. 

So kind to all men, so disposed to pray. 

How could he give his heart to such an evil way ? 
Yet she had fears, — for she could not believe 
That James could lie, or purpose to deceive ; 

But still she found, though not without respect 
For one so good, she must the man reject; 

For, simple though she was, full well she knew 
What this strong friendship led him to pursue; 
And, let the man be honest as the light. 

Love warps the mind a little from the right ; 

And she proposed, against the trying day. 

What in the trial she should think and say. 

And now, their love avow’d, in both arose 
Fear and disdain — tlic orphan pair were ibes. 

Robert, more generous of the two, avow’d 
his scorn, deflance, and contempt aloud. 

James talk’d of pity in a softer tone. 

To Rachel speaking, and with her alone : 

He knew full well, ho said, to what must come 
His wretched brother, what would be his doom : 
'rims he hr>r bosom fenced with dread about ; 

But love he '•ould not with his skill drive out. 

Still ho eifeettd something, — and that skill 
Made the love vretched, tliough it could not kill; 
Had Robert fail’a, though much he tried, to prove 
He had no guilt — lihe granted he had love. 

Thus they proceeded, ♦ill a winter came, 

When the stern keeper ‘old of stolen game : 


Throughout the woods the yioaching dogs had beenf 
And from him nothing should the robbers scrcenl 
From him and law,— he would all hazards run, I 
Nor spare a poacher, were his brother one — j 
Love, favour, interest, tie of blood should fail,^ / 
Till vengeance bore him bleeding to the jail. J 

Poor Rachel shudder’d, — smuggling sllf could n^e ^ 
Without confusion, for she felt not shame ; 

But yxiachers were her terror, and a wood 
Which they frequented had been mark’d by blood; 
And though she thought her Robert was secure 
In better thoughts, yet could she not be sure. 

James now was urgent, — it would break his heaij/ 
With hope, with her, and with such views to part, 
When one so wicked would her hand possess, 

And he a brother ! — that was bis distress, S 

And must be hers She heard him, and she sig^i’d,*^ 

Ijooking in doubt, — but nothing she replied. 

There was a generous feeling in hsr mind, 

That told her this was neither good nor kind ; 

James caused her terror, but he did no more— 

Her love was now as it had been before. 

Their traflic fail’d, — and the adventurous crew 
No more tlicir profilless attempts renew : 

Dig they will not, and beg they might in vain — 
Had they not pride, and what can then remain 7 

Now was the game destroy’d, and not a hare 
Escaficd at least the danger of the snare ; 

Woods of their feather’d beauty were bereft, ^ 

'I’he beauteous victims of the silent theft ; 

The well-known shops received a large supply. 

That flicy who could not kill at least ftiight buy. 

• 

James was enraged, enraged his lord, and both 
Confirm’d their tlireatcning with a vengeful oath : 
Fresh aid was sought, — and nightly on the lands 
Walk’d on their watch the strong determined baflids ; 
Pardon was offer’d, and a promised pay 
To him who would the desperate gang*bctray. 

Nor fail’d the measure,— on a certain night 
A lew were seized — the rest escaped by flight ; 

Yet they resisted boldly ere llicy fled, 

And blows were dealt around, and blood was shed ; 
Two groaning helpers on the earth were laid. 

When more arrived the lawful cause to aid ; 

Then four determined men were seized and bound, 
And Robert in this desperate number found : 

In prison fetter’d, he deplored his fate, 

And cursed the folly he perceived too late. 

James was a favourite with his lord, — the zeal 
He show’d was such as masters ever feel ; 

If he for vengeance on a culprit cried. 

Or if for mercy, still his lord complied : 

And now, ’t was said, he will for n|eTcy. plbad. 

For his own brother’s was the guilty deed : ^ 

'Frue, the hurt man is in a mending, way, 

But must be cfipplcd to his dyin^ nay. 

Now James had vow’d the law should take itff^ 
course, ’ * 

He would not stay it, if he did not force ; 
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jle could his witness, if he pleased, withdraw, 

Ir he could arm with certain death the law : 
phis he attested to the maid, and true, 

' tliis he could not, yet he much could do. 

pw siiiferM then that maid, — no thought she had, 
view of days to come, that was not sad ; 

> Arf^^ad as life with all its hopes resign'd. 

As sad as aught but guilt can make mankind. 

With* bitter grief the pleasures she review’d 
Of early hope, with innocence pursued. 

When she began to love, and he was fond and good 
He now must die, she heard from every tongue — 
^Me, and so thoughtless ! perish, and so young ! 
Brave, kind, .ind generous, tender, constant, true, 
^And he must die — then will I perish ^o ! 

^ thousand acts in every age will prove 
Women arc valiant in a cause they love ; 

If fate the favour’d swain in danger place, 

They heed not danger — perils they embrace ; 

They dare the world’s contempt, they brave their 
name’s disgrace ; 

They on the ocean meet its wild alarms, 

Tiiey search the dungeon with extended arms ; 
The utmost trial of tlicir faith they prove. 

And yield tJie lover to assert their love. 


James knew his power — his feelings were not nice — 
^ercy he sold, and she must pay the price : 

If his good lord forbore to urge their fate, 

And he the utmost of tlicir guilt to state. 

The ^lons might tlicir forfeit lives redeem. 

And in their country’s cause regain esteem ; 
■filltlievcr more that man, whom he had shame 
To cull his brother, must she sec or name. 

Bachel was meek?, but she had firmness too, 

And reason’d much on what she ought to do : 

In Robert’s place, she knew what she should 
choose — 

But 'life was not the thing she fear’d to lose : 

She knew that she could not tlicir contract break. 
Nor for her life a new^ engagement make. 

But he was man, and guilty, — death so near 
Might not to his as to her mind appear ; 

And he might wish, to spare that forfeit life. 

The maid he loved might be iiis brother’s wife. 
Although that brother was his bitter foe. 

And lie must all the sweets of life forego. 


It was a scene that shook her to repeat, — 

Life fought with love, botii powerful, and both sweet. 

“ Wilt tliou die, Robert, or preserve thy life ! 

Shall I be thine own maid, or James’s wile ?’* 

« Ills wife ! No !— Never will 1 tlice resign — 

No, Rachel, no !” “ Then am I ever tliinc ; 

I know tiicc rash and guilty, — but to thee 
I pledged niy vow, and tliinc will e\er be : 

Yet tiling again, — the life that (toiI has lent 
Is thine, but not to cast away. — Consent, 

If 't is thy wish ; for this I made my way 
To thy distrcss—I'ommand, and 1 obey.” 

“Perhaps my brother may have gain’d thy heart!”— 
“ Then why this visit, if I wish’d to part 7 
Was it, all, man ungrateful ! wise to make 
ElTort like this, to hazard for thy sake 
A spotless reputation, and to be 
A suppliant to that stern man for thee 7 
But I forgive, — thy spirit has been tried. 

And thou art weak, but still thou must decide. 

I ask’d thy brother, James, wouldst thou command, 
Without the loving heart, the obedient hand 7 
I ask thee, Robert, lover, canst thou part 
With this poor hand, when master of the heart? 
lie answer’d, ‘ Yes V — 1 tarry thy reply. 

Resign’d witli liiin to live, content with tficc to die.” 

Assured of this, with spirits low and tame, 

Here life so purchased — there a death of shame ; 
Death once his merriment, but now his dread, 

And he with terror thought upon tlic dead : 

“ O ! 8 U 1 C ’t is belter to endure the care 

And pain of life, than go we know not where !— 

And is there not the dreaded hell for sin. 

Or is it only this I feel within 7 
iThat, if it lusted, no man would sustain, 

But would by any change relieve the |>iiin : 

I Forgive me, love ! it is a loathsome thing 
To live not thine ; but still this dreuded sting 
Of death torments me — I to nature clftig- 
Go, and be his — but love him not, be sure — 

(to, love bim not, — and I will life endure : 

He, too, is mortal !” ^Racbcl deeply sigh’d. 

But would no more converse : she had complied. 
And was no longer free — she was his brotlier’s 
bride. 


This would she try, — Intent on this alone, 

She could assume a calm and settled tone : 

She spake with firmness — “ I will Robert sec. 
Know what he w'ishes, and what I must be 
For James had now discover’d to the maid 
llis inmost heart, and how he must be paid. 

If he his lord would soflcn, and would hide 
The facts that must the culprit’s fate decide. 

“Go not,” he said, — for she her full intent 

Proclaifh’d# jTo go she purposed, and she went : 

She took a guide, and went with purpose stern 
The secret wishes of her friend to learn. 

• • 

She saw him fetter’d, full of grief, alone. 

Still as the dead, and he suppress’d a groan 

At^er appcarance-s Now she pray’d for strength ; 

And Ui# sad couple could converse at Icngtli. 


“ Farewell !” she said, with kindness, but not fondy 
Feeling the pressure of the recent bond. 

And put her tenderness apart to give ^ 

Advice to one who so desired to live : 

She then departed, join'd the attending guide, 
Reflected — wept — was sad — was satisfied. 

James on her worth and virtue could depend, — 

He listen’d gladly to her story's end : 

Again he promised Robert’s life to savs^ 

And claim’d tlie hand that she in payment gave. 

Robert, when death no longer ws« in view, 

Scorn’d what was done, but coiV^d not this undo ; 
The day appointed for the trial near 
He view’d with shame, a^d not unmiz’d with 
fear, — 
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James niijrlit deceive him ; and, if not, the schemes 
Of men may fail Can I depend on James ? 

lie might ; for now the grievous price was paid — 
James to the altar led the victim maid, 

And gave the trembling girl his faithful word 
For Robert’s safety, and so gave my lord. 

But this, and all the promise hope could give, 
(jiilded not life — it was not joy to live ; • 

I'hcrc was no smile in Rachel, notiiing gay ; 

The hours pass’d off, but never danced away. 

When drew the gloomy day for trial near, 

There came a note to Robert — “ Banish fear !” 

He knew whenetj safety came, — his terror fled. 
But rage and vengeance flll’d liis soul instead. 

A stronger fear in his companions rose — 

The day of trial on their hopes might close : 

They had no brothers, none to intercede 
For them, their friends susperted, and in need ; 
Scatter’d, they judged, and could unite no more, — 
Not so, they then were at the prison door. 


The ))Iafi in view to past adventures led, / 

I And the past conflicts present anger bred ; * 

They sigh’d for pleasures gone, they groan’d ft 
heroes dead : 

Their ancient stores were rifled, — strong 
Awaked, and wine rekindled latent fires. 

It was a night such bold desires to move ; « 

Strong winds and wintry torrents fill’d the grove ; 
The crackling boughs that in the forsst fell, • 

I’he cawing rooks, the cur’s affr ighten’d yell ; 

The scenes above the wood, the floodis below, 

Were mix’d, and none the single sound could know ; 
“Loud blow the blasts,” they cried, “and call^^ 
as they blow.” * 

In such a night — and then the heroes told ^ 
What had been done in lictter times of old ; ^ 

How they had conquer’d all opposed to them, 

By force in part, in part by stratagem ; 

And as the tales inflamed the fiery crew, 

What had been done they then prepared to do ; ^ 

“ ’T is a last night !” they said — the angry blast’ 
And roaring floods seem’d answering “ ’t is a last!” 


desires 


I 


For some had met who sought the haunts they loved. 
And were to pity and to vengeance movert : 

*l'lieir fcll(^s perish ! and they see their fall, — 
Why not attempt the steep but guardless wall ? 

Attempt was made, his part assign’d each man, 
And th<!y succeeded in the desperate plan ; 

In truth, a purposed mercy srnooliicd their way. 
But that they knew not — all triumphant they. 

Safe in their well-known haunts, they all prepared 
To plan anew, and show how much they dared. 

With joy the troubled heart of Robert beat. 

For life, was his, and liberty was sweet ; 

He look’d around in freedom in delight ? 

O ! no — his Raf hel was another’s right ! 

“ Riglil ! — bas he tlicn preserved me in the day 
Of my distress 7 — He has the lovely pay! 

But I no freedom at the slave’s request, 

The price I paid shall then be repossess’d ! 

Alas ! her virtue and the law prevent, 

Force cannot be, and she will not consent; 

But were that brother gone ! — A brother ? No ! 

A circiimvcntor ! — and the wretch shall go ! 

Yet not this hand — How shifts about my mind, 
Vngovern’d, guidolcss, drifting in the wind, 

And 1 am all a tempest, whirl’d around 
By dreadful thoughts, that fright me and con- 
found ; — 

I would I saw him on the earth laid low ! 

I wish tlie fate, but ni^t not give tlic blow !” 

So thin’es a man when thoughtful ; he prefers 
A life of Tcacc till man his anger stirs, 

Then all th-> efforts of his reason cease, 

And he forgcfg how pleasant was that pence; 

Till the wild passions what they seek obtain, 

And then he sin^s into his calm again. 

met the lawless clan,— in secret met, 

Attd down at their coiwivial board were set ; 


James knew they met, for he had spies about, 
Grsivc, sober men, wiiom none presumed to doubt ; 
For if suspected, they had b on been tried 
Where fears arc evidence, and doubts dec'ide: 

But these escaped Now James companions toob, 

Sturdy and bold, with terror-stirring look ; 

He had before, by informations led. 

Left the afllicled partner of Jiis bed ; » 

Awaked his men, and through plantations wide, 
Deep woods, and trackless ling, had bccfki ^tUCiV 
guide; . . • . 

And then return’d to wake the ]utying wife. 

And hear her tender terrors for his life. 

But in tills night a sure informer came. 

They were assembled wlio attack’d his game ; 
Who more than once hud through the park made 
way, 

And slain the dappled breed, or vow’d to slay ; 

The trembling spy had licard the solemn vow. 

And need and vengeance both inspired them now. 

The keeper early had retired to rest 

For brief repose ; — sad tiiouglits his mind possess’d; 

In his short sleep he started from his bed, 

And ask’d in fancy’s terror “ Is he dead 7” 

TJiere was a call below, when James awoke. 

Rose from his bed, and arms to aid him took. 

Not all defensive ! — there his helpers stood, 

Arm’d like himself, and hastening to the wood. 

“ Why this ?” he said, for Racliel pour’d her tears 
Profuse, that spoke involuntary fears : 

“ Sleep, that so early thou for us mayst wi^kc. 

And we our comforts in return may take ; 

Sleep, and farewell !” lie said, and took his way. 
And the sad wile in neither coulfj obey ; 

She slept not nor well fared, but restless dwelt 
On her past life, and }>ast afllictions felt ; 

The man she loved the brotlicr and the foe « 

Of him she married ! — It had wrouglit biar^wo ; 
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^ot that 8h« loved but pitied, and that now 
was, so she fear’d, infrin^rernent of her vow : 
%mcs too was civil, though she must confess 
jhiat his was not her kind of happiness ; 
jjfiat he would shoot tiie man who sliot a hare 
JJLs what her timid conscience could not bear; 

still she-^ived him — wonder’d where he stray’d 
^'Aiihis loud night ! and if he were afraid. 


Morc*than ode hojjt^c thought, and dropping then 
In sudden slepftj^ried loudly “ Sparc him, men ! 
And do no^ffurder !” — then awaked she rose, 

And thought no more of trying for repose. 

*T was past the dead of night, when every sound 
'^at nature mingles might be heard (wound : 
lAl none from man, — man’s feeble voice was hush’d, 
'Whfire rivers swelling roar’d, and woods were 
crush’d ; 

Hurried by these, the wife could sit no more, 

But must the terrors of the night explore. 

Softly she left her door, her garden gate. 

And seem'd as then committed to her fate ; 

To every horrid thought and doubt a prey, 

She hurried on, already lost her way ; 

Oft as she glided on in that sad n>ght. 

She stopp'd to listen, and she look’d for light ; 
i^bnrhour she wander'd, and was still to learn 
Aught of her husband's safety or return : 

A sudden break of heavy clouds could show 
A plaoc she knew not, but she strove to know; 
BtilHurther on she crept with trembling feet, 
’trtlfniope a friend, with fc{^ a foe to meet : 

, And there something fearful in the sightf 
And in the sound of what appear'd to-night; 

For now, of night and nervous terror bred. 

Arose a strong and superstitious dread ; 

She heard strange noises, and the siiapcs she saw 
Of fancied beings bound iicr soul in awe. 


The moon was risen, and she sometimes shone 
Through thick white clouds that flew tumultuous 
on, 

Passing beneath her with an eagle’s speed. 

That her soft light imprison’d and then freed ; 

The fitful glimmering through the hedge-row green 
Cave a strange beauty to the changing scene ; 

And roaring winds and rushing waters lent 
Their mingled voice that to the spirit went. 


To these she listen’d ; but new sounds were heard ; 
And sight more startling to her soul appear’d ; 
There were low lengthen’d tones with sobs be- 
tween, 

And n(^ar at hand, but nothing yet was seen ; 

She hurried on, and “ Who is there ?” she cried, 

** A dying wretch !” — was from the earth replied. 

It was Iicr loveis was the man she gave, 

The price shc^paid^ himself from death to save ; 


With whom, expiring, she must kneel and pray, 
While the soul Hittcd from the shivering clay 
That press’d the dewy ground, and bled its life 
away ! 

This was the part tliat duty bad her take, 

Instant and ere her feelings wore awake; 

But now they waked to anguish ; ihore came then, 
Hurrying vi'ith lights, loud-speaking, eager men. 
“And here, my lord, we met — And wlio is here 
The keeper’s wile — Ah ! woman go not near ! 
There lies the tnan that was the head of all — 

See, in his temples went the fatal hall 1 

And James that instant, who was then our guide. 

Felt ill liis lieart tiie adverse shot, and died ! 

It was a sudden meeting, and the light 
Of a dull moon made indistinel our fight ; 

He foremost fell ! — lint see, the woman creeps 
Like a lost thing, that wanders »s she sleeps. 

Sec, here lier husband's body — but she knows 
That otlier dead ! and that iier action sliows. 
Rachel ! why look you at your mortal ibe ? 

She does not liear us — Whither will she go ?” 

Now, more attentive, on the dead they gazed, 

And they were brothers : sorrowing and amazed. 
On all a rnoiin'ritiiry silence came, 

A commoh softness, and a moral sliamc. 

“ Seized you the poachers ?” said my lorS — “ They 
fled. 

And we pursued not — one of them was dead. 

And one of us; they Iiurried through llie wood. 
Two lives were gone, and we no more pursued. 
Two lives of men, of valiant brothers lost ! 
Enough, my lord, do hares and pheasants cost !” 

So many thought, and there is found a heart 
To dwell upon the deaths of cither part ; 

I Since this their morals have been more correct. 
The cruel spirit in the place is check’d ; 

Ills lordship holds not in such sacred care. 

Nor takes such dreadful vengeance for ^ hare ; 
The smugglers fear, the poacher stands in awe 
Of Heaven's own act, and reverence the law ; 
There was, tlierc is a terror in the place 
That operates on man’s oftending race ; 

Such acts will stamp their moral on the soul, 

And while the bad they threaten and control. 

Will to the pious and the humble say, 

Yours is the right, the safe, the certain way, 

'T is wisdom to be good, 't is virtue to obey. 

I So Rachel thinks, the pure, the good, the meek, 
Whose outward acts the inward purpose speak ; 

As men will children at their sjmrts beliolcJ, 

And smile to see them, though unmoved and cold. 
Smile at the recollected games, and tlicn 
Depart and mix in the affairs of men ; 

So Rachel looks upon the world, and secs 
It cannot longer pain her, longer please. 

But just dctiiiri the passing thought, or cause 
A gentle smile at pity or applause ; 

And then the recollected soul repairs 

Her slumbering hoiic, and heeds her own affaiiB. 
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BOOK XXII. 


THE VISIT CONCLUDED. 

Richard prepares lo depart — Vis.it to the Rector — 
Ills Reception — Visit to the Sisters — Their pre- 
^ eent Situation — The Morning of the last Day — 
« The Conference of the Hrotiicrs — Tlitgr Excur- 
f sion — Richard dissatisfied — The Brother expos- 
tulates — The End of their Ride, and of the 
Day’s Business — Conclusion. 


“ No letters, Tom ?” said Richard— “ None to-day.” 
” Excuse me, Brother, I must now away ; 

MaUlda never in her life so long 

Defer r’d — Alas ! there must he something wrong !” 

“ Comfort !” said George, and all he could he lent ; 
“Wait till your promised day, and I consent; 
Two days, and those of lio])e, may cheerfully be 
spent. 

And keep your purpose, lo review the place. 

My choice ; and I beseech you do it grace : 

Mark each apartment, their proportions learn, 

And citiicr use or elegance discern ; 

Tiook o’ertho land, tlie gardens, and their wall, 
Find out the something to admire in all ; 

And should you praise them in a knowing style, 

I *11 take it kindly — it is well — a smile.” 


Richard must now his morning visits pay. 

And bid farewell ! for he must go away. 

He sought the Rector first, not lately seen. 

For he had absent t'rom his parish been ; 

“Farewell !” the younger man with feeling cried, 

“ Farewell !” the cold but worthy priest replied; 
“When do you leave us I have days but two :” 
“ *T is a sltbrt time — but, well — Adieu, adieu !” 

“ Now here is one,” said Richard, as lie went 
To the next friend in pensive discontent, 

“ With whom I sate in social, friendly case, 

Whom I respected, whom I wish’d to please ; 
Whose love profess’d, 1 question’d not was true, 
And now to hear his heartless, ‘ Well ! adieu T j 
But *t is not well — and he a man of sense, 

Grave, but yet looking strong benevolence ; 

Whose slight acerbity and roughness told 
To his advantage ; yet the man is cold ; 

Nor will he know, when rising in llie morn. 

That such a being to the world was born. 

Arc such the friendships we contract in life 7 
O ! give me then the friendship of a wife ! 

Adieus, nay, parting-pains to us are sweet. 

They make so glad the moments when wo meet. 

For though wc look not for regard intense, 

Or warm professions in gi man of sense, 

Yel in the daily intercourse of mind 
I thought thit found which I desiicd to find, 
Feeling and ^nkness — Urns it seem’d to me. 

Ana auen &rawcll !— Well, Rector, let it be !” 


Of the fair sisters then he took his leave, 

Forgf't he could not, he mii.st think and grieve, ' 
Must the impression of their wrongs retain, 
Their very patience adding lo his pain ; 

And still the Ixltcr they their sorrows bore, 

His friendly nature made him feci them more. / 
He judged they must have many a h^avy hour* 
When the mind suffers from a want of power ;• ' 
When troubled long find our strength decay*< 
And cannot then recall onr better aid; t 
For to the mind, ere yet that lird flown. 

Grief has possess’d, and made it all if^^^wn ; 
And patience suffers, till, with gather’d might, 
The scatter’d forces of the soul unite. 

But few and short such times of suffering were 
In Lucy’s rftind, and brief the reign of care. ^ 

Jane had, indeed, her flights, hut had in them 
Wliiit we could pity hut must not condemn; 

For they wore always pure and oft sublime, 

And such as triumph’d over earth and time, 
'rhoughts of eternal love that souls possess, 
Foretaste divine of Heaven’s own happiness. 

Oft had he seen them, and esteem had sprung 
In his free mind for maids so sad and young. 

So gfMid and grieving, and i.is place was high 
In tlieir esteem, his friendly brother’s nigh, 

But yet beneath ; and when he said adieu ! 

Their tone was kind, and was responsive too. 

Parting was painful ; when adieu he cried, • 

“ You will return the gentle girls repli ed i 
“ You must return ! ^i>ur Brother knows you no^^ 
But %o exist without you knows not how ; 
lias he not told us of the lively* joy 
He takes — forgive us — in the Brother-boy ? 

He is alone and pensive ; you can give 
Pleasure to one by whom a mimber live 
In daily comfort — sure for this you met, 

That for his debtors you might jiay a debt — 

The poor are call’d ungrateful, but you still 
Will have tlieir thanks for this — indeed you will.' 

Richard hut little said, for he of late 
Held with himself contention and debate. 

“ My brother loves me, his regard I know. 

But will not such affection weary grow ? 

He kindly says, * defer the parting day,* 

But yet may wish me in his heart away ; 

Nothing but kindness I in him perceive, 

In me ’t is kindness then to take my leave; 

Why should I grieve if he should weary be? 
There have been visiters who wearied me ; 

He yet may love, and we may part in peace, 

Nay, in affection — novelty must cease — 

Man is but man ; tlie thing he most desires 
Pleases awhile — then pleases not — then t^res ; 
George to his former habits and Ids friends 
Will now return, and so my visit ends.” < 

Thus Richard communes with Kis heart ; but still 
He found opi^sed his reason and his will, 

Found that his thoughts were busy in this trajin, ' 
And Jic was striving to be calm in vain. 
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hese thoughts were passing while he yet forbore 
to leave the friends whom he might sec no more. 

hien came a chubby child and sought relief, 
pbbing in all the impotence of grief; 
jAfull fed girl she was, with ruddy cheek, 

■^nd feature* coarse, that grosser feelings speak, 
whom another miss, with passions strong. 

And slender fist, had done some baby-wtong. 

On ilucy*s Oe ntle mipd h y a^ Barlow wrought 
To teach thia^^lffRI had labouring taught 

With ui]gtff(rlove — this unproductive brain 
Would littii^comprehend, and less retain. 

^tVarmcr’s daughter, with redundant health, 

And double Lucy’s weight and Lucy’s wealth, 

S [ad won the man’s regard, and he with her 
o^ess’d the treasure vulgar minds prefer ; 

A man of thrift, and thriving, he possess’d 
What he esteem’d of eartlily good the best; 

And Lucy’s well-stored mind had not a charm 
For this true lover of the well-stock’d farm. 

This slave to petty wealth and rustic toil, 

This earth-devoted wooer of the soil : — 

But she with meekness took the wayward child. 
And sought to make the savage nature mild. 

But Jane her judgment with decision gave — 
Train not an idiot to oblige a slave.” 


"^^nd where is Bloomer ? Kichard would have said, 
But he was cautious, feeling, and afraid ; 

And little cither of the hero knew, 

And^littlo sought — lie might be married too. 


Now to his home, tijc m'cJlnng visits past. 
Return’d the guest— that evening was his last. 


He met his brother, and they spoke of those 
From whom his comforts in tlic village rose ; 
Spoke of the fiivnurites, whom so good and kind 
It was peculiar happiness to find ; 

Then for the sisters in their griefs they felt. 

And, sod Xhenisclvcs, on saddening subjects dwelt. 


But George was willing all this wo to spare. 

And let to-morrow be to-morrow’s care : 

He of his purchase talk’d — a thing of course, 

As men will boldly praise a new-bought horse. 

Richard was not to all its beauty blind. 

And promised still to seek with hope to find : 

** The price indeed ” 

“ Yes, that,” said George, ” is high ; 
But if I bought not, one was sure to buy. 

Who might the social comforts we enjoy. 

And every comfort lessen or destroy. 


We must not always reckon what we give. 

But think how precious ’t is in peace to live ; 
Some neighbour Nimrod might in very pride 
Have stirr’d rfiy anger, and riave then defied : 

Or v^orse, have loved, and teased me to excess 
By his kinj caie to, give me happiness ; 

Or might his lady and her daughter bring 
To raise my spirits, to converse, and sing : 

^ was not the benefits alone I view’d, 

3ut tt^ought what horrid things 1 might exclude. 


Some party man might here have sat him down, 
Some country champion, railing at the crown. 

Or some true courtier, both prepared to prove. 
Who loved not them, could not their country love : 
If wo have value for our hculth and case, 

Should we not buy off enemies like these 7” 

So pass’d the evening in a quiet way. 

When, lo ! the morning of tlio parting day. 

• 

Each to the table went with clouded look. 

And George in silence gazed upon a book ; 
Something that chance had otfer’d to his view,— 
He knew not what, or eared not, if ho knew. 

Richard his hand upon a paper laid, — 

His vacant eye upon the carpet stray’d ; 

His tongue was talking something of the day. 

And his vex’d mind was wandering on his way. 

They spake by fits, — but neither had concern 
In the replies, — they nothing wish’d to learn, 

Nor to relate ; each sat as one who tries 
To bafilc sadnesses and sympathies ; 

Each of his Brother took a steady view, — 

As actor he, and as observer too. 

Richard, whose heart was ever free and frank. 
Had now a trial, and before it sank ; 

He thought his Brother — parting now so near— 
Appear’d not as his Brother should appear ; 

He could as much of tenderness remark 
When parting for a ramble in the park. 

” Yef, is it just?” he thought; “and would I see 
My Brother wretched but to part with me? 

W.bat can he further in rny mind explore? 

He saw enough, and he would see no more : 
Happy himself, he wishes now to slide 

Back to his habits He is satisfied ; 

But 1 am not — this cannot be denied. 

He has l)ccn kind, — so let me think him still; 

Yet he expresses not a wish, a will, 

To meet again !” And thus AftccAion strovo 

With pride, and petulance made war on love: 
lie thought his Brother cool — he knew him kind— 
And there was sore division in his mind. 

“ Hours yet remain, — ’t is misery to sit 
With minds for conversation all unfit; 

No evil can from change of place arise, 

And good will spring from air and exercise : 
Suppose I take tiie purposed ride with you. 

And guide your jaded praise to objects new. 

That buyers sec ?” • 

And Richard gave assent 
Without resistance, and without intent: 

He liked not nor declined, — and forth tho Brothers 
went. 

“ Come, my dear Richard ! let us cast away 
All evil thoughts, — let us forget the du^ 

And fight like men with grief till we like boys are 
gay.” 

Thus George, — and even this in Richard’s mind 
Was judged an effort rather wise than kind ; 

This flow'd from something he observed of late. 
And lie could foci it, but he could not state ; 
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He Ihonjrht some change appear’d, — ycl fail’d to! Then, at a time when thou wert vex’d with thor 
prove, I have intruded, let aflfection tease, 

Even as he tried, abatement in the love ; And so offended.”— 

But in his Brother’s manner w'as restraint „ BigUard if thnn hant 

That he could fed, and yet he could not paint. ^ noUiinR in’tho past : 

That they sliould part in peace full well he knew, No, thou art dl a Brother’s love woij^d chooee i 

But much he fear’d to part wiUi coolness too ; having lost thee, I shall interest lose 

Gcofgc had been peevish when the subject rose, that I possess : 1 pray thee tell 

And never fail’d the parting to oppose ; • Wherein thy host has^ail d^ pleasecthee well,— 

Name it, and straight his features cloudy grew ^ neglect thy comlOi*i£i j 

To stop the journey as the clouds will do; — «tO! ^l^thou, 

And thus they rode along in pensive mood, But art thyself uncomfortable now, 

Their thoughts pursuing, by their cares pursued, ^nd ’t is from thee and from thy looks I gain> , 

This painful knowledge — ’t is ray Brother’s pain*'; 
“Richard !” said George, “ I see it is in vain And yet that something in my spirit lives, 

By love or prayer my Brother to retain ; Something that spleen excites and sorrow gives,* 

And, truth to tell, it was a foolish thing 1 m^y confess, — for not in thee I trace 

A man like Ihce from thy repose to bring. Alone this change, it is in all the place •* 

Ours to disturb Say, how am I to live Smile if thou wilt in scorn, for I arn glad . 

Without the comforts lliou art wont to give ? a smile at any rate is to be hud. 

How will the heavy hours my mind afflict, — 

No one t’ agree, no one to contradict. But there is Jacques, who ever seem’d to treat 

None to awake, excite me, or prevent, ^ . 

I o hear a talc, or hold an argument, thee only pleased our worthy guide, 

To help my worship in a case of doubt, hedge-row path and green wood ride 

And bring me in my blunders fairly out. There he would speak with that familiar ease 

.(ri 1 VI That makes a triBc, makes a nothing please. 

Who now^y manners lively or serene ’ ® * 

Gomes between me and sorrow like a screen, 

And giving, what I look’d not to have found, to my farewell,— and that I spoke 

A care, an interest in the world around ?” ">th honest sorrow,— with a careless look. 

Gazing unaltcr’d on some stupid prose — , 

Silent was Richard, striving to adjust His sermon for the Sunday I suppose,— ^ 

His thoughts for speech,— for speak, he thought, ‘Hoing?’ said he: ‘f-hy then the ’Squire Miu ywT^ 
he must : part at last — Yod'^.m going 7 — Well, adieu !’ 

Something like war within his bosom strove — 

IT is mild, kind nature, and his proud self- love : True, we were not in friendship bound like those, 

(rratoful he was, and with his courage meek, — Who will adopt each other’s friends and foes. 

But he was hurt, and he resolved to speak. Without esteem or hatred of their own,— 

But still we were to intimacy grown ; 

“ Yes, my dear Brother ! from my soul I grieve And sure of Jacques when I had token leave 
Thee and ttc proofs of tliy regard to leave : It would have grieved me, — and it ougl^t to grieve i 

Thou hast been all tliat I could wish, — my pride But I in him could not affection trace, — 

Exults to find that I am thus allied : Careless he put his sermons in their place. 

Yet to express a feeling, how it came, With no more feeling tlian his sermon-case. 

The pain it gives, its nature and its name, 

1 know not, — but of late 1 will confess. Not so those generous girls beyond the brook,— 

Not that thy love is little, but is less. It quite unmann’d me as my leave I took. 

Iludst thou received me in thy present mood. But, my dear Brother ! when I take at night, 

Sure I had held thee to be kind and good ; In my own home, and in their mother’s sigh^ 

But thou wert all the warmest heart could slate, By turns my children, or together see 
Affection dream, or hope anticipate ; A pair contending for the vacant knee, 

I must have wearied thee, yet, day by day, — When to Matilda I begin to tell 

‘ Stay !’ said my Brother, and ’t was good to stay ; What in my visit first and last befell — 

But now, forgive me, thinking I perceive Of this your village, of her tower and spire, 

Change undefined, and as I think I grieve. And, above all, her Rector and her ’Squire, 

How will the tale be roarr'd when I shall end— 

Have I offended 7 — Proud although I be, I left displeased the Brother and tlie friend 7” 

I will be humble, and concede to thee : 

Have I intruded on thee when thy mind “Nay, Jacques is honest — Marry, he was then 

Was vex’d, and then to solitude inclined 7 Engaged — What ! part an author and his pen 7 

O I there are times when all things will molest Just in tiic fit, and when th’ inspiring ray 
Minds so disposed, so heavy, so oppress’d ; Shot on his brain, t’ arrest it in its way ! 

And thine, I know, is delicate and nice, Come, thou shall sec him in an •easier vein ! 

Sickening at folly, and at war with vico : Nor of his looks nor of bis words complain : 
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Art thou content?" — 

S If Hichard had replied, 

«k am," his manner had his words belied : 
wyen from his Brother's cheerfulness he drew 
|iniethiiig to vex him — what, he scarcely knew : 
Ivhe evading said, “ My evil fate 

my comforts throws a gloom of late : 
'^d^^ilda writ!^ not ; and, when last she wrote, 

1 read no letter — 't was a trader's note, — 

‘ Yoiys 1 received,' and alHhat formal prate 
^ That IS so 1 hate. 

Dejectipimigns, I feel, but cannot tell 
me the dire infection fell : 

^IClpmen may say that they alone are sane, 
f And all beside have a distemper’d brain ; 

' ^^methin{f like this I feel, — and I include 
Myself among the frantic multitude : 

But,* come, Matilda writes, although but ill. 

And home has health, and that is comfort still." 

George stopt his horse, and with the kindest look 
Sookc to his Brother, — earnestly he spoke, 

\ As one who to his friend his heart reveals. 

And all tlie hazard with the comfort feels. 

'* Soon as I loved thee, Richard, — and 1 loved 
Before my reason had the will approved. 

Who yet right early had her sanction lent. 

And with affection in her verdict went, — 

^o'^oon I felt, that thus a friend to gain. 

And then to lose, is but to purchase pain : 

Daily the pleasure grew, then sad the day 
That takes it all in its increase away I 

’’ ^l^nlRIMhou wert, and kin^^-but well I knew 
The hus^nd’s wishes, anckthe father’s too ; , 

1 saw how check’d they were, and yet in secret 
grew : 

Once and again, 1 urged thee to delay 
Thy purposed journey, still deferr'd the day. 

And still on its approach the pain increased 
Till my request and thy compliance ceased ; i 
I could not further thy affection task, I 

No more or one so self-resisting ask ; 

But yet to lose thee, Richard, and with thee 
All hope of social joys — it cannot bo. 

Nor could I bear to meet thee os a bo^ 

From school, his parents, to obtain a joy. 

That lessens day by day, and one will soon destroy. 

No ! I would have thee, Brother, all my own, 

To grow beside me as my trees have grown ; 

For ever near me, pleasant in my sight, 

And in my mind, my pride and my delight 

Yet will I tell thee, Richard ; had 1 found I 

Thy mind dependent and thy heart unsound, 

Hadst thou been poor, obsequious, and disposed 
With any wish or measure to have closed. 

Willing on me and gladly to attend, 

The youngfir brpther, the convenient friend ; 

Thy speculation its reward had made' 

Like other ventures — thou hadst gain’d in trade ; 
What reason jurg#d, or Jacques esteem’d thy due. 
Thine had it been, and I, a trader too. 

Had paid my debt, and home my Brother sent, 

Nor glad nor sorry'that he came or went ; 

^ 2S 


Who to his wife and children would have told, 
They had an uncle, and the man was old ; 

Till every girl and boy had Icarn’d to prate 
Of uncle George, his gout^and his ^estate. 

Thus had we parted ; but as now thou art, 

I must not lose thee — No ! 1 cannot part ; 

Is it in human nature to consent. 

To give up oil the good that heaven has lent, ' 

All social ease and comfort to forego, 

And live again tlic solitary 7 No ! 

We part no more, dear Richard ! thou wilt need 
Tliy Brother’s help to teach thy boys to read ; 

And I should love to hear Matilda’s psalm. 

To keep my spirit in a morning calm. 

And feel the soft, devotion that prepares 
The soul to rise, above its earthly cares ; 

Then thou and I, an independent two. 

May havo our parties and defend them too ; 

Thy liberal notions, and my loyal fears, 

Will give us subjects for our future years; 

We will for truth alone contend and read. 

And our good Jacques shall oversee our creed. 

Such were my views ; and I had quickly made 
Some bold attempts my Brother to persuade 
To think as I did ; but I knew too well 
Whose now thou wert, witli whom thou wert to 
dwell, • 

And why, I said, return him doubtful home. 

Six months to argue if he then would come. 

Some six .months after 7 and, beside, 1, know 
That a41 the happy are of course the slow ; 

And thou at home art happy, there wilt stay, 
Dallying ’twixt will and wilUnot many a day. 

And fret the gloss of hope, and hope itself away. 

Jacques is my friend ; to him I gave my heart. 
You sec my Brother, see I would not part; 

Wilt thou an embassy of love disdain ? 

Go to this sister, and my views explain ; 

Gloss o’er my failings, paint me with a grace 
That Love beholds, put meaning in mj^fiicc ; 
Describe that dwelling ; talk how well we live. 
And all its glory to our village give ; 

Praise the kind sisters whom we love so much. 
And thine, own virtues like an artist touch. 

Tell her, and here my secret purpose show. 

That no dependence shall my sister know ; 

Hers all the freedom that she loves shall be. 

And mine the debt, — then press her to agree ; 

Say, that my Brother’s wishes wait on hers, ^ 
And his affection what she wills prefers. 

Forgive me. Brother, — these my words and more 
Our friendly Rector to Matilda bore ; 

At large, at length, were all my views explain’d. 
And to my joy my wishes I obtain’d. 

Dwell in that house, and we shall still be near. 
Absence and parting I no more shall fear ; 

Dwell in thy home, and at thy will exclude 
All who shall dare upon thee to intrude. 

Again thy pardon, — ’t was not my design 
To give surprise; a better view was mine; 
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But let it pass — and yet I wishM to see 
That meeting too : and happy may it be !** 

Thus George had spoken, and then look'd around, 
And smiled as one who then his road had found ; 

“ Follow !*’ he cried, and briskly urged his horse : 
Richard was puzzled, but obey'd of course ; 

He was affected like a man astray. 

Lost, but yet knowing something of tlie way ; 

Till a wood clear'd, and still conceal'd the view, 
Richard the purchase of his Brother knew ; 

And something flash'd upon his mind not dear. 
But much with pleasure mix'd, in part with fear; 
As one who wandering through a stormy night 
Secs his own home, and gladdens at the sight. 

Yet feels some doubt if fortune had decreed 
That lively pleasure in such time of need ; 

So Richard felt — but now the mansion came 
In view direct — he knew it for the same ; 

There too the garden walk, the elms design'd 
To guard the peaches from the eastern wind ; 

And there the sloping glass, that when he shines 
Gives the sun's vigour to the ripening vines. — 

“ It is my Brother's !” — 

“ No !" he answers, “ No ! 

*T is to thy own possession that we go ; 

It is thy wife's, and will thy children's be, 

Fkirlli, wood, and water ! — and for thine and thee ; 
Bought in thy name — Alight, my friend, and come , '' 
I do beseech thee, to thy proper home ; j 

There wilt thou soon thy own Matilda view, 

Sho knows our deed, and she approves it too ; 
Before her all our views and plans were laid, ' 
And Jacques was there t' explain and to persuade. 


Here, on this lawn, thy boys and girls shall run,^ 
And play their gambols when their tasks arc dorM 
There, ffom that window, shall their mother vi^ 
The happy tribe, and smile at all they do ; * 

While thou, more gravely, hiding thy delight, 
Shalt cry * O ! childish !' and enjoy the sight. 

„ ''’•s 

Well, my dear Richard, there 's no more to say '*2' 
Stay, as you will — do any thing — but stay ; 

Be, I dispute not, stcuard— what you will, • 

Take your own name, bllTbe nij Brother stilL 

And hear me, Richard ! if I should 

Assume the patron, and forget the friend ; ^ ^ ^ 

If aught in word or manner 1 expressi * ' 

That only touches on thy happiness ; 

If 1 be peevish, humoursome, unkind, 

Spoil'd as I am by each subservient mind ; 

For 1 am humour'd by a tribe who make 
Me more capricious for the pains they take 
I'o make me quiet ; shouldst thou ever feel 
A wound from this, this leave not time to heal, 
But let thy wife her cheerful smile withhold, 

Let her be civil, distant, cautious, cold ; 

Then shall 1 woo forgiveness, and repent. 

Nor bear to lose the blessings Heaven has lent. 

Bnt this was needless- there was joy of heart. 

All felt the good that all desired t' impart ; 
Respect, affection, and esteem combined, .. , 
In sundry portions ruled in every mind ; 

And o'er the whole an unobtrusive air 
Of pious joy, that urged the silent prayer, 

And bloss'd the new-born ff'clings Here we close 

Our Talc of Talcs l-y-Health, reader, and 
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TO 

SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 


Sir, 

It is our belief that, in respectfully inscribing to 
you these Tales, wc select the name which, if 
our Father had himself superintended their pub- 
lication, he would have been most ambitious to 
connect with them. 

We have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your grateful and faithful 
humble Servants, 

GEORGE CRABBE. 
JOHN CRABBE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ALTiiouGif, in a letter written shortly before his 
death, Mr. Crabse mentioned the following pieces 
as fully prepared fur the press ; and to withhold 
from the Public what he had thus described, could 
not have been consistent with filial reverence ; yet 
his executors must confess that, when, they saw 
the first pages of his MS. reduced to type, they 
became very sensible that, had he himself lived tc 
edit these compositions, he wou\d liave considered 
it necessary to bestow on them a good deal more 
of revision and correction, bclbre finally submitting 
them to the eye of tlie world. They perceived 
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]lihat his languajre hud not always effected the com- 
pete devciopement of his ideas ; that images were 
™re and there left im|)crf€et — nay, trains of rcflec- 
tlDn rather hinted than expressed; and that, in 
nuny places, thouglits in iheinsclvcs valuable could 
nu have failed to derive much additional weight 
arm |)oint, fr^ the last touches of his own pen. 

' i^Under sucu circumstances, it was a very great 
relief to their minds to learn, that several persons 
of thj higln^it .eminence ip literature had read 
^ tiiesc any part of them 

* was commhytC^ the printer ; and lliatthe verdict 
of Buci^i^mlges was, on the whole, more favourable 
ley tlieinselves had begun to anticipate : — 
tho opinion of those whose esteem had 
formed thcTiighcst honour of their fathcr^s life, his 
f^nie would not be tarnished by their* compliance 
with the terms of his literary bequest ; that, though 
' not Bo uniformly polislied as some of his previous 
perfijrmanccs, these Posthumous Essays would still 
be found to preserve, in the main, the same cha- 
racteristics on which hia reputation had been estab- 
lished ; much of the same quiet humour and keen 
^ observation ; the same brief and vivid description ; 
the same unobtrusive pathos ; the same prevailing 
reverence for moral truth, and rational religion, — 
and, in a word, not a few “ tilings wiiich the world 
would not willingly let die.” 

The following verses arc thorefbre at length siib- 
mittpd to the Public; not indeed without deep 
anxiety, but still with some considerable hope, that 
they may be received with a fair portion of favour 
now, and allowed to descend to posterity as not, on 
thb wfiole, unworthy of a place in their Author's 
■ works. i,*' 


TALE I. 


SILFORD HALL; OR, TtlE HAPPY DAY. 

Within a vHIagc, many a mile from town, 

A place of small resort and no renown ; — 

Save that it form’d a way, and gave a name 
To SiLFORD HarL, it made no claim to fame; — 

It was the gain of some, the pride of all. 

That travellers slopt to ask for Silford Hall. 

Small as it was, the place could bonst a School, 
In which Nathaniel Perkin bore the rule. 

Not mark’d for learning deep, or talents rare, 

Hut for his varying tasks and ceaseless care ; 

Some forty boys, the sons of thrifty men. 

He taught to read, and part to use the pen ; 

While, by more studious care, a favourite few 
Increased his pride — for if the Scholar knew 
Enough for praise, say what Ihp Teacher’s due 7 — 
These to his presence, slates in hand, moved on, 
And a gKm^mi\p their feats in figures won. 

.ThiqrMan of Tjcttcrs woo'd in early life 
The Vicar’s maiden, whom he made his w'ifo. 

She too can read, as by her song she proves — 
song Nathaniel made about their loves : 

^ve rosy girls, and*one fair boy, increased 

Fatjjcr’s care, whose labours seldom ceased. 


No day of rest was his. If, now and then, 

Ills boys for play laid by the book and pen, 

For Lawyer Slow there was some deed to write. 

Or some young farmer’s letter to indite. 

Or land to meaRiire, or, with legal skill, 

To frame some yeoman’s widow’s (icevish will ; 
And on the Sabbath, — when his neighbours drest. 
To hear their duties, and to take their rest — 

Then, when the Vicar’s periods ceased to flow. 

Was licand Natliani'd, in his scat below. 

Such were his labours ; hut the time is come 
When his son Peter clears the hours of gloom, 

And brings him aid ; though yet a boy, ho sliarcfl 
In staid Nathaniel’s multifarious cares. 

A king his father, he, a prince, has rule — 

The first of subjects, viceroy of the school ; 

Out though a prince within that realm he reigns, 
Hard is the part his duteous soul sustains. 

He with his Father, o’er the furrow’d land. 

Draws the long chain in his uneasy hand. 

And neatly forms at home, what there tlicy rudely 
plann’d. 

Content, for all liis labour, if he gains 

Some words of praise and sixficnee for his pains. 

Thus many a hungry day the Boy has fared. 

And w'oulri have ask’d a dinner, Iiad he dared. 
When boys arc jdaying, he, for hours of^school. 
Hits sums to set, and copy-books to rule ; 

When all arc met, for some sad dunce afraid, 

He, by allowanee, lends his timely aid — 

Taught at the student’s failings to connive. 

Yet keep his Father’s dignity olive : 

For even Nathaniel fears, and miglit oflend, 

If too severe, tlie farmer, now liis friend ; 

Or her, that farmer’s lady, who well knows 
Her l)oy is bright, and needs nor threats nor blows: 
This seerp’d to Peter hard ; and he was loth, 

T’ obey and rule, and have the cares of both — 

To miss the master’s dignity, and yet 
No portion of the school-boy’s play to get. 

To liim the Fiend, as once to Launcclo^ cried, 

“ Run from Ihy wrongs !” — **■ Run where ?” his 
fear replied : 

“Run !” — said the Tempter, “ if but hard Uiy flire. 
Hard is it now — it may he mended Uicrc.” 

But still, tliough tempted, he refused to part. 

And felt the Mother clinging at his Jicart. 

Nor this alone — he, in that weight of care. 

Had help, and liorc it as a rnun should l)ear. 

A drop of comfort in his cup was thrown ; 

It was his treasure, and it was his own. 

His Father’s shelves contained a motley store 
Of letter’d wealth ; and this he might explore. 

A part his mother in her youth had gain’d, 

A part Nathaniel from his club obtain'd, 

And part— a well-worn kind — from sire to son 
remain’d. 

He sought his Mother’s hoard, and tliere he 
found 

Romance in sheets, and poetry unbound ; 

Soft Talcs of Tiove, which never damsel read. 

Rut tears of pity stain’d her virgin bed. 

There were Jane Shore and Rosamond the Fair, 
And humbler heroines frail as these were there ; 
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There was a tale of one forsaken Maid, 

"Who till her death the work of vengeance stay'd ; 
Her Lover, then at sea, while round him stood 
A dauntless crew, the angry ghost pursued ; 

In a small bout, without an our or sail. 

She came to call him, nor would force avail, 

1^1 or prayer ; but, conscience-stricken, down ho 
leapt, 

And o'er his corse the closing billows slept ; 

All Viiriish'd then ! but of the crew wcrQsoino, 
Wondering whose ghost would on the morrow come. 

A learned Book was there, and in it schemes 
How to cast Fortunes and interpret Dreams ; 
Ballads were there of Lover's bliss nr bale, 

'J'he Kitchen Story, and the Nursery Tale. 

Ilis hungry mind disdain'd not iiuinble food. 

And read with relish keen of Robin Hood ; 

Of him, all-pnwcrflil made by magic gift, 

And Oiants slain — of mighty Ilickcrtiirifl ; 
^'hrough Ousoc's Isle delighted had he stray'd, 
Nocturnal visits had to witches paid. 

Gliding through haunted bceiics, enraptured and 
a i raid. 


Which many a weary walker resting reads, 

And, pondering o’er tlic short relief, proceeds, j 
While others lingering pay the written sum, 
Half loth, but longing for delight to come. 1 

Of the Youth's morals we would somelhJ 
speak ; ^ 

Taught by bis Mother what to shmftr seek : 

She show’d the heavenly way, and in his yout » 
Press'd on his yielding mind the Gosjiel trot >» 
How weak is man, 

And wiicrc his help is placed, andw^^? 

These words of weight sank deeply inT*” 

And awful Fear and iiuly Hope imprest. 

11c shrank from vice, and at the startling 
As from nn adder in his path, withdrew. 

All else wa« cheerful. Peter’s easy in hid 
To the gay scenes of villngc-life inclined. 

The lark that soaring sings his notes of joy, • 
Was not more lively than ih* awaken'd boy. 

Yet oil with this a sollening sadness dw'clt, 
While, feeling tiius, he inarvell'd why he felt 
“ I am not sorry,” said the Boy, “ but still, 

“ The tear will drop — I wonder why it will !” 


A loflier shelf with real books was graced. 
Bound, or part bound, and ranged in comely taste ; 
Books of high mark, the mind’s more sfjlid food, 
Wiiicli scjtno migbt think the owner understood; 
But Flu. \ ions, Sf^ctions, Algebraic lore, 

< )nr Peter left for others to explore, 

And quickly turning to a favourite kind. 

Found, wliut rejoiced him at his heart to Bnd. 

Sir Walter wrote not then, or He by whom 
Such gain and glory to Sir Walter come — 

'I’httt Fairy-Helper, by whose secret aid. 

Such views of life arc to the world convey'd — 

As inspiration known in aflcr-timcs. 

The sole assistant in his prose or rhymes. 

But there were fictions wild that please the boy. 
Which men, too, rend, condemn, reject, enjoy — 
Arabian Wghts, and Persian Talcs wore there, 

One volume each, and both the worse for wear; 
There by Quarles' Kmblems, Esop's Fables stood, 
The coats in tatters, and the cuts in wood. 

There, too, The English History,” by the pen 
Of Doctor Cooke, and other learned men. 

In numbers, sixpence each : by these was seen, j 
And liighly prized, the Monthly Magazine ; — 

Not such us now will men of taste engage. 

But the cold gleanings of a former age, 

^craps cut from sermons, apencs removed irom 
plays. 

With heads of heroes famed in Tyburn’s palmy 
days. 

The rest we pass — though Peter pass'd them not. 
But here his cares and labours all forgot : 

Stain'd, torn, and blotted every noble page. 

Stood tlic chief poets of a former age — 

And of the present ; not their works complete, 

But in such portions as on bulks we meet. 

The refuse of the shops, thrown down upon tlie 
street 

There Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton found a place, 
W ith some a nameless, some a shameless race, 


His books, his walks, his musing, morn and eve, 
Gave such impressions as such minds receive ; 
And with his moral and religious views 
Wove the wild fancies of an Infant-Muse, 
Inspiring thoughts that he could not express, 
Obscure sublime ! his secret happineSvS. 

Oil would he strive for words, and oil begin 
To frame in verse tlic views he had within ; 

But ever fail'd : for how can words explain ' 

The unform’d ideas ^^f a teeming bruin ? ^ 

Such was my Hero, \ I would portray 

In one exploit — the Hero of a Day. 

At six miles* distance from his native town 
Stood Silford Hall, a seat of much renown — 
Computed miles, such weary travellers rule, 

When they in chunce wayfaring men confide. 

I Beauty and grandeur were within ; arpund, 

Tiawn, wood, and water; the delicious ground 
Had parks where deer disport, had fields where 
game aliound. 

Fruits of all tastes in spacious gardens grew ; 

And flowers of every scent and every hue, 

That native in more favour’d climes arise, 

Are here protected from th' inclement skies. 

To this fair place, with mingled pride and shame, 
This lad of learning without knowledge came — 
Shame for his conscious ignorance — and pride 
To this fair seat in tliis gay style to ride. 

The cause that brought him was a small account, 
His father's due, and he must take the amount, 
And sign a stamp’d receipt ! this done, he might 
Look all around him, and enjoy the sigh^ 

So far to walk*wa8, in his mother's vie% 

More than her darling Peter ought to do ; 

Peter indeed knew more, but he would hide 
His better knowledge, for he wish’d to ride ; ^ 

So had his father's nag, a bcas{ so small, 

That if he fell, he had not for to falL N 
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^ His fond and anxious mother in his best, 

Her darling child for the occasion drest : 

All in his coat of j^rcen she clothed her boy, 

And stood admiring with a mother's joy : 
l«arge was it made and long, as meant to do 
For Sunday .service, when he older grew — 

J'fbt brought^ daily use in one year's wear or two. 
'^hitc wds his waistcoat, and what else he wore 
Had clothed the lamb or parent ewe licfbrc. 

In a4 the mbtl)^ Bho\^'d j>cr care or skill ; 

A ribanrf ,blj|g |ptnc tied ueneath his frill ; 

Gave hinfjffi stockings, white as driven snow, 
Aiid l^d the miry way below ; 

t black v-arnish of the comely shoe, 
lie the Jarg^ buckle of a silvery hue. 

Boots he liad worn, had he such things posscst-— 
But bo<jtIcss grief! — he was full proudly drest; 
FuH proudly look'd, and light he w'as of heart, 
When thus for Silford Hall prepared to starL 

Nathaniel's self w-ith joy the stripling eyed. 
And gave a shilling with a father’s pride ; 

Rules of politeness too with pomp he gave. 

And show'd the lad how scholars should bcliuvc. 

Fre yet he left her homo, the Mother told — 

For she had seen — what things he shouhl behold. 
Tlierc, she related, her young eyes had view'd 
Stone figures shaped like naked flesh and Idood, 
Wlych, in the hall and up the gallery placed. 

Wore prwjfs, they told Jier, of a nohle taste ; 

Nor slie denied — but, in a public hall. 

Her jjidgment taken, she had elothed them all. 
There, too, were station'd, each upon its scat. 

Half Ibcrns of men, without their hands and feet; 
These and what more wijj,xn that hall might be 
Sho saw, arid^^fH^htTw^long'd her son to sec \ 

Yet could lie hope to view that noble place. 

Who dared not look the [lortcr in the face ? 

Forth w'ont tlie pony, and the rider's knees 
Cleaved to her sides — In* did not ride with ease ; 
One hand a whip, and one a hridle held. 

In case thc*pony falter’d or rcbell'd. 

The village boys beheld him ns he pass'd, 

And looks of envy on the hero cast ; 

But ho was meek, nor let his pride appear. 

Nay, truth to speak, he felt a sense of fear, 

Lest the rude beast, unmindful of the rein, 

Should take a fancy to turn back again. 

He found, and wonder 't is he found, his way, 

The orders many that he must obey : 

Now to the right, then left, and now again, 
Directly onward, through the winding lane; 

Then, half-way o’er the common, by the mill, 

Turn from the cottage and ascend the hill, 

Then — spare the pony, Ixiy ! — .xs you ascend — 

You see |he Ilall, and that’s your journey's end." 

• • 

Yesyhe succeeded, not remembering aught 
ohlii/ advice, 1)U^ by his [K>ny taught. 

‘’ on as he d(Aibt4;d he the bridle threw 

Jthc steed’s neck, and said — “ Remember you !" 
Dr oft the creaturu had his father borne, 
and on liis way, and sale on bis return. 

2!l» 


So he succeeded, and the modest youth 

Gave praise where praise had been assign'd by truth. 

His business done, — for fortune led his way 
To him whose ofTicc was such debts to pay, 

The farnicr.bailiif, but he saw no more 
Than a small room, with bare and oaken floor, 

A desk with books thereon — he’d seen such things 
before ; 

“ Good dfly !” he said, but linger'd as he spoke 
“ Good day,” and gazed about with serious look ; 
Then slowly moved, and then delay'd awliilc. 

In dumb dismay which raised a lordly smilo 
In those who eyed him, then again n^oved on, 

As all might see, unwilling to be gone. 

While puzzled thus, and puzzling all about. 
Involved, absorb'd, in some bcwildcting doubt, 

A lady enter'd, Madame Johnson nail’d, 

Within whose presence stood the lad appall'd. 

A learned I^ady this, who knew the names 
( )f all the pictures in the golden frames ; 

Could every stibject, every painter, tell, 

And on the merits and their failures dwell; 

And if |K*rehancc there was a slight mistake— 
These the most knowing on sucli matters make. 

“ And whul dost mean, my pretty lad ?'* she 
cried, • 

“ Dost stay or go ?" — He first for courage tried, 
Then fl>r fit w*ords, — tlien boldly he replied, 

That he ** would give a hundred pounds, if so 
He had them, all about that house to go ; 

For ho had heard that it nonlnin'd such things 
As never house could boast, except the king’s." 

The ruling I«ndy, smiling, said, “ In truth 
Thou shall behold them all, my pretty youth. 

Tom ! firht the creature to the stable lead. 

Let it 1)0 fed ; and you, my child, must feed ; 

For three good hours must pass ere dinner 
come," — 

“Supper,” thought he, “she means, (Jkr time at 
home.” 

First was lie feasted to his heart's content, 

7'iicn, all in rapture, with the Lady went; 

Through rooms immense, and galleries wide and 
tall. 

He walk'd entranced — he breathed in Silford Hall. 

Now could he look on that delightful place. 

The glorious dwelling of a princely rnec ; • 

His vast delight was mix’d with equal awe, 

There was such magic in the things he saw. 

Oft standing still, with open mouth and eyes, 
Turn’d here and there, alarm'd as one who tries 
*1” escape from something strange, that would be- 
fore him rise. 

The wall would part, and beings without name 
Would come — for such to his adventures came. 
Hence undefined and solemn terror press'd 
Upon his mind, and all his fiowcrs possess'd. 

AH he had read of magic, every charm, 

Were he alone, might come and do him harm : 

But his gaze rested on his friendly guide— 

“ I'm safe,” he thought, “ so long as you abide.” 
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Iq one large room was found a bed of state — 

** And can tliey soundly sleep beneath such weight, 
Where they may figures in the night explore, 
Form'd by the dim light dancing on the floor 
From the far window ; mirrors broad and high 
Doubling each terror to the anxious eye ? — 

*T is strange,” thought Peter, “ that such things 
produce 

No fear in her ; but there is much in use.” 

• 

On that reflecting brightness, passing by, 

The Boy one instant fix’d his restless eye — 

And saw himself : he had before descried 
His face in one his mother’s store supplied ; 

But here he could his whole dimensions view. 
From the pale fijrchcad to the jet-black shoe. 
Passing he look’d, and looking, grieved to pass 
From the fiiir figure smiling in the glass. 

’T was so Narcissus saw the boy advance 
In the dear fount, and met th’ admiring glance 
So loved — But no ! our happier boy admired, 

Not the slim form, but what the form attired, — 
The riband, shirt, and frill, all pure and clean. 

The whitc-ribb'd stockings, and the coat of green. 

The Lady now appear’d to move away — 

And this was thrrat’ning ; fbr ho dared not stay, 
Jjost and uloiic; but earnestly he pray’d — 

“ Oh ! do liot leave me — I am not afraid, 

But ’tis so lonesome; I shall never find 
My way alone, no better than the blind.” 

The Matron kindly to Uic Boy replied, 

“ Trust in my promise, I will be thy guide.” 

Then to the Chafjel moved the friendly pair. 

And well for Peter that his guide w’as there ! 

Dim, silent, solemn was the scene — he felt 
The cedar's power, that so unearthly smelt ; 

And then the stain'd, dark, narrow windows threw 
Strange, partial beams on pulpit, desk, and pew : 
U{x>n the altar, glorious to beliold. 

Stood a vast pair of candlcstick.s in gold ! 

With CHndks tall, and large, and firm, and white. 
Such as the halls of giant-kings would light. 

There was an organ, too, but now unseen ; 

A long black curtain served it for a screen ; 

Not so the clock, that both by night and day. 
Click’d the short moments as they pass’d away. 

“ Is this a church ? and docs the parson read” — 
Said Peter — “ here ? — I mean a church indeed.” — 
” Indeed it is, or as a church is used,” 

Was the reply, — and Peter deeply mused, 
iSot without awe. ills sadness to dispel. 

They sought the gallery, and then all was well. 

Yet enter’d there, although so clear his mind 
From every fear substantia] and defined. 

Yet there remain’d some touch of native fear — 

Of something awful to the eye and ear — 

A ghostly voice might sound — a ghost itself appear. 

There noble Pictures filled his mind with joy — 
He gazed and thought, and was no more the boy ; 
And Madam heard him speak, with some surprise,; 
Of lieroes known to him from histories. | 

He kn^ the actors in the deeds of old, — 
lie could'^he Roman marvels all unfold. 


He to his guide a theme fbr wonder grew, , 

At once so little and so much he knew — 

Little of what was passing every day. 

And much of that which Tong had pass’d away ; . 

So like a man, and yet so like a child. 

That his good friend stood wond’ring as she smiled. 

The Scripture Pieces caused ^a serMbs awe, 

And he with reverence look’d on all he saw ; 

His pious wonder he express’d aloud, ^ 

And at the Saviour FormxdMPDUtly bow’d. * 

Portraits he pass’d admiring ; but witlanain 
Turn’d from some objects, nor would look ag^^. 

He seem’d to think that something wrong was f 

When crimes were shown he blush'd to^,,ok tipSiT. 
Not so his guide — “ What youth is that, ’’•she cried, 

“ That handsome stripling at the lady’s side ; 

('an you inform me how the youth is named ?”, 

He answered, ” Joseph but iie look'd ashamed. 

” Well, and what then ? Had you been Joseph, boy ! 
Would you have been so peevish and so coy ?” 

Our hero answer’d with a glowing face, 

” His mother told him he should pray for grace.”' 4 
A transient cloud o’ercast the matron’s brow ; 

She seem’d disposed to laugh but knew not how; 

Silent awhile, then placid she appear’d — 

” ’T is but a child,” she thought, and all was clear’d. 

No— laugh she could not; still, the more she 
sought • 

To hide her thoughts, the more of his she caught 
A hundred times she had these pictures named. 

And never fell perplex’d, disturb’d, asliamed ^ 

Yet now the feelings of a lad so young 

('ail’d home her thoughts and paralysed hertongue. 

She pass’d the oflunsivc |/ ^7* 

With one reflecting, self.reprovmg’'Kigh ; 

Reasoning how habit will the mind entice 
I To approach and gaze upon the bounds of vice, 

I As men, by custom, from some cliff’s vast height. 
Look pleased, and make their danger their delight. 

“Come, let us on ! — sec there a Flcnysh view, 
j A Country Fair, and all as Nature true. 

I Sec there the merry creatures, great and small, 

I Engaged in drinking, gaming, dancing all, 

I Fiddling or fighting — all in drunken joy !” 

” But is this Nature ?” said the wondering Boy, 

” Be sure it is ! and those Banditti there— 

Observe the faces, forms, the eyes, the air : 

See rage, revenge, remorse, disdain, despair !” 

” And is that Nature, too ?” the stripling cried.-— 

” Corrupted Nature,” said the serious guide. 

She then display’d her knowledge. — “ That, my 
dear, 

Is called a Titian, this a Guido here. 

And yon a Claude — you see that lovely light. 

So soil and solemn, neitlicr day nor night.” 

” Yes !” quoth the Boy, ” and there is ju?t tlie 
breeze, * ^ 

That curls the water, and that fans the trees ; 

The ships that anchor in that pleasant bay 
All look BO safe and quiet — Claude, you say ?” 
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On a small picture Peter ^azed and stood 
In admiration — “ ’t was so dearly good." 

•* For how much money think you, then, my lad, 
Is sucli a * dear good picture* to be had ? 

*T is a famed master’s work — a Gerard Dow, 

At least tlie seller told the buyer so." 

X 

^ I tell tlic price !" tpioth Peter — I as soon 
Could tell tlic price of pictures in the moon ; 

But i have heard, when tlic great race was done. 
How much was offered for the horse that won.” — 


“ A iWSsand pounds : but, look the country round, 
[pApdfmay be, ten such horses might be frjund ; 
rUi# or run where’er you choose to go. 

You ’ll nowhere find so fine a Gerard Dow." 


•* If this be true," says Peter, " then, of course, 
You’d rate the picture higher than the horse." 


“ Why, thou ’rt a rcasoncr, Boy !” the lady cried ; 
But see that infant on tlic oilier side ; 

’T is by Sir Joshua.* Did you ever see 
A B.ibe so charming ?" — “ No, indeed," said he ; 

“ I wonder how he could that look invent, 

Tliat seems so sly, and yet so innocent." 

In this long room were various Statues seen, 
And Peter gazed thereon with awe-struck mien. 


And with these maces and these cues they play, 

At their spare time, or in a rainy day ” 

“ And what this chequer’d bo.x — lor play, X 
guess ?’’ — 

“You judge it right ; ’t is for the game of (’hesp. 
There ! take your lime, examine what. ) on will. 
There’s King, Queen, Knight,— it p a game of 
skill : • . ^ 

And tlicfle arc Bishops ; you the differonce see."— 
“What! do they make a game of them?'' quotli 
he. — 

“Bishops, like Kings,” she said, “arc here but 
names ; 

Not that 1 answer for their Honours’ games." 

All round the House did Peter go, and found 
Food for his wonder all the house around. 

There guns of various bore, and rods, and lines. 

And all that man for deed of death designs. 

In beast, or bird, or fish, or worm, or fly — 
liife in these last must means of death supply; 

The living bait is gorged, and lioth the victims die. 

“ God gives man leave his cn'atures to destroy.”— 

“ What ! for his sport ?’’ rephed the pitying Boy. — 

“ Nay,” said the Lady, “ why the sport condemn ! 

As die they must, *t is much the same to them.” 
Peter had doubts ; but witii so kind a friend. 

He would not on a dubious point contend. 


‘'’Why look so earnest. Boy ?” — “ Because they 
bring 

To me a story of an awful tiling." | 

“TelUlicn thy story." Ho who never stay’d 

For words or matter, instantly obey’d. — 

“ A holy nijgrim t 9 .,a,jii}y sail’d, , 

Where every mTPVTt sinful men prevail’d ; 

Who, when he landed, look’d in every street. 

As he was wont, a busy crowd to meet ; 

But now of living beings found he none. 

Death had been there, and turn'd them all to stone ; 
All in an instant, as they were employ’d. 

Was life in every living man destroy’d — 

The rich, tlie poor, the timid and the bold. 

Made in a moment such as we behold." 

“ Come, my good lad, you ’vc yet a room to see. 
Are you awake ?” — “ 1 am amazed,” said he ; 

I know they ’re figures form’d by human skill. 

But ’t is so awful, and this place so still 7 

“ And what is this ?" said Peter, who had seen 
A long wide table, with its cloth of green. 

Its net-work pockets, and its studs of gold — 

For such they seem’d, und precious to behold. 
There too were ivory balls, and one was red. 

Laid with long sticks upon the soft green bed. 

And printed tables on the wall beside — 

“ Oh ! what are these ?" the wondering Peter cried. 

“ This,* my gcipd lad, is call’d the Billiard-room,” 
Answer’d his guide, “ and here the gentry come. 


*\InMho year 1783, Mr. Crnbbe very frequently pnMed hii 
ino|tiingB at the easel of Sir Joshua Reynolds, conversinx on 
ff -Sanely of subjocts, while this distinguished artist wosem- 
/inyrd upon that celobrnicd painting, thso preparing for the 
Ey.'iprcss Cjatharine of Russia.' * 


Much had he seen, and every thing he saw 
Excited pleasure not unmix’d with awe. 

T.caving each room, he turn’d as if once more 
To enjoy the pleasure that he felt before — 

“ What then must their possessors feel ? how grand 
And happy they who can such joys command ! 
For they may pleasures all their lives pursue. 

The winter pleasures, and the summer’s loo — 
Pleasures for every hour in every day — 

Oh ! how their time must pass in joy away !" 

So Peter said. — Replied the courteous Dame : 

“ What you call pleasure scarcely own» the name. 
The very changes of amusement prove 
There ’s nothing that deserves a lasting love. 

They Imnt, they course, they shoot, they fish, they 
game ; 

The objects vary, though the end llic same — 

A search for that which flies llicm ; no, my Boy ! 
’T is not enjoyment, *t is pursuit of joy." 

Peter was thoughtful — thinking, ‘What! not 
these. 

Who can command, or purchase, what they please^ 
Whom many serve, who only speak the word. 

And they have all that earth or seas afford — 

All that can charm the mind and please the eye— 
And they not happy ! — but I ’ll ask her why.’ 

So Peter ask’d — “ *T is not,” she said, “ for us, 
Their Honours’ inward feelings to discuss ; 

But if they *re happy, they would still confess 
’T is not these things that make their happiness. 

Look from this window ! at his work behold 
Yon gard’ncr's helper — he is poor and old. 

He not one thing of all you see can call 
His own ; but haply, he o’crlooks them all. 
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Hear him ! he whistles throug^h his work, or stops I For there were tales of men of wicked mind, 


But to admire his labours and his crops : 

To-day a-s every ^former day he fares, 

And for the morrow has nor doubts nor cares ; 
Pious and cheerful, proud when he can please, 
Jud^G if Joe Tompkin wants such things as these. 

Come, let us forward !" and she walkM in haste 
To a large room, itself a work of taste. 

But chiefly valued for the works that drew 
I'hc eyes of Peter— this indeed was new. 

Was most imposing — Books of every kind 
Were there disposed, the food for every mind. 
With joy perplex’d, round cast he wondering eyes. 
Still in his joy, and dumb in his surprise. 

Above, beneath, around, on every aide, 

Of every fiinn and size were Books descried ; 

Like Bishop llatto,* wlien the rats drew near. 

And w.*ir\s now dangers waked his guilty fear. 
When thousands came beside, behind, before. 

And up and down came on ten thousand more ; 

A tail’d and whisker’d army, each with claws 
As slinrp as needles, and with teeth like saws,t — 
So fill’d with awe, and wonder in his looks, 

Stood Peter, ’midst this multitude of Books ; 

But guiltless he and fearless ; yet ho sigh'd 
To think ^hat treasures were to him denied. 

Blit wonder ceases on continued view ; 

And the Boy sharp for close inspection grew. 
Prints on the table he at first survey’d. 

Then to the Books his full attention paid. 

At first, from tome to tome, as fancy led. 

Ho view’d the binding, and the titles read ; 
liost in delight, and with his freedom pleased. 


And how the foe of man deludes mankind. 

Magic and murder every leaf bespread — 
Enchanted halls, and chambers of the dead. 

And ghosts that haunt the scenes where once the 
victims bled. 

Just at this time, when Peter’s heart began ^ 
To admit the fear that shames the valiant man, 

He paused — but why ? “Here ’s one my«guard yu be: 
When thus protected, none can trouble me 
I Then rising look'd he round, and lo ! alone was he. 


Three ponderous doors, with locks of sub^rng ^ 
brass, ^ ^lam 

Seem’d to invite the trembling Boy to pass ; 

But fear forbade, till fear itself supplied ’ 

The place of* courage, and at lengtli he tried, 
lie grasp’d the key — Alas ! though great his ifted, ^ 
The key turn’d not, tlie bolt would not recede. 

Try then again; for what will not distress? 

Ag.iin be tried, and with the same success. 

Yet one remains, remains untried one door— 

A f.iiling iiopc, for two bad fail’d before ; 

But a bold prince, with fifly doors in sight. 

Tried flirty -nine, before be found the right; 

Before he mounted on the brazen horse. 

And o’er the walls pursued liis airy course. 

So his cold hand on this Inst key he luid : 

“ Now turn,’* said he ; the treacherous bolt obcy’4— 
The door receded — bringing lull in view 
The dim, dull chapel, pulpit, desk, and pew. 

If was not riglit — it w'ould have vex’d a safnt ; 
And Peter's anger rose above restraint. 

“ Was this her love,” he cried, “ to bring ine here, 
Ainorfg the dead, to die !” — 


Then three huge folios from their slielf he seized;! For Peter judged, with monuments around. 
Fixing on one, with prints of every race, 'riic dead must surely in the place be found 


Of beast and bird most rare in every place,— 
Serpents the giants of their tribe, whose prey 
Arc giants too— a wild ox once a day ; 

Here the fierce tiger, and the desert’s kings, 
And all lliat move on feet, or fins, or wings — 
Most rare and strange ; a second volume told 
Of battles dire, and dreadful to behold. 

On sea or land, and fleets dispers’d in storms ; 
A third has all creative fancy forms,— 

Hydra and dire chimera, deserts rude. 

And ruins grand, enriching solitude : 
Whatever was, or was supposed to be, 

Saw Peter here, and still desired to see. 


'I’Ijc dead must surely in the place be found : — 

“ With cold to shiver, and with hunger pine — 

* We’ll sec the rooms,’ she said, * before wo dine ;* 
And sjiake so kind! That window gives no light: 
Here is enough the boldest man to fright; 

It hardly now is day, and soon it will be night.” 

Deeply lie sigh’d, nor from his heart could chase 
Tiic dread of dying in tiiat dismal place ; 

Anger and sorrow in his bosom strove. 

And banish’d all that yet remained of love ; 

When soon despair bad seiz’d the trembling Boy, 
But hark, a voice ! the sound of peace and joy. 

I “ Where art thou, lad “ Oh ! here am I, in 


saw rcier nerc, ana sun aosirca lo see, u where art thou, lad “ Oh ! here am 1 

Again he been, sorely frighten’d — can you let me out?” 

That Book of Wonders he had never seen ; „ oh ! jes m/cl.ild ; it was indeed a sin, 

Forgetful as I was, to bolt you in. 

*[For the hliUiry orifatto, Archbiahop of Mentz, aeo Cnrr* I Icfl you reading, and from habit lock’d 
ai’a Crudiiice, p. 571. See also, amonR Mr. Southey's minor The door behind me, but in truth am shock’d 


pooma. *' God's Judgment on a Bishop.”] serve you thus ;‘but we will make amends 

1 1“ And in at the wiiniows. and in at the door. For such mistake. Come, cheerly, we are/riends.” 

And through the walls by thousands they pour, • • 

And down through the ceiling und up ihrough iho floor, “Oh ! yes,” said Peter, quite alive to be 

From the right and the Wl, from behind and before, ^ kindly used, and have so much to see, \ * 

r'L’21; • And having so much seen ; l.is ^Hy he spied,. 

And nil At once t|m BWlop they go. ^ , • • ,ii* 1 ^ 

They have wlietied Misir Mfiii against the stonoi. torgol his peril, and rejoin’d his guide. 

And now they pidk thtt Bishop's bones, ii , i i i 

They gnawed ilitffleah Biun every limb, nil lieheld his admiration rais’d. 

For tiiey wvre nat |0 do judgment on him !”— SOLTHEY.] The lady thank’d, hor condescension praio’d, 





And fixM the hour for dinncTf forth the Boy 
Went in a tumult of o’erpowering joy, 

To view the gardens, and whut more was found 
In the wide circuit of that spacious ground. 

Till, with his thoughts bewilder’d, and oppress’d 
With too much feeling, he inclined to rest. 

in tiic^cyk he sought its deepest shade, 
By trees more aged Tlian the mansion made. 

That ages st(^od ; and there unseen a brook 
Ran ribt unheard, and thus our traveller spoke, — 

I am so happy, and have such delight, 

I cannot liear to see another sight ; 

• It wearies one like work and so, with deep 
"TJn(* 4 ||j|^|^us sigh — he laid him down to sleep. 

Thus he reclining slept, and, oh ! the joy 
That in his dreams possess’d the happy boy, — 
Composed of all he knew, and all he read. 

Heard, or conceived, the living and the dead. 

The Caliph Ilaroun, walking forth by night 
To see young David and Goliaii fight, 

Rose on his passive fancy — then app(;ar*d 
The llcshicss forms of beings scorn’d or feared 
By just or evil men — the baneful race 
Of spirits restless, borne from place to place : 
Rivers of blood from conquer’d armies ran. 

The flying steed was by, the marble man ; 

Then danced the fiiiries round their pigmy queen. 
And "their feet twinkled on the dewy green. 

All in the moon-beam’s glory. As they fled, 

The mountain loadstone rear’d its fatal head, 

And dttiw the iron-bolted ships on shore. 

Where he distinctly heard the billows roar, — 
Mix’d wWi a living voice of— Youngster, sleep 
no mor^)^ , ^ « 

But haste to din^R-W’^" Starting from tlic ground. 
The waking boy obey’d that welcome sound. 

He went and sat, with equal shame and pride, 

A welcome guest at Mndurii Johnson’s side. 

At his right hand was Mistress Kitty placed. 

And Lucy, maiden sly, the stripling faced. 

Then each the proper scat at talile took — 

Groom, butler, footman, laundress, coachman, cook ; 
For all their station and their oflice knew, 

Nor sat as rustics or the rabble do. 

The youth to each the due attention paid. 

And hob-nr-nobb’d with liady Charlotte’s maid ; 
With much respect each otlier they address’d, 

And all encouraged their enchanted guest. 

Wine, fruit, and sw'cetmeats closed repast so long, 
And Mistress Flora sang an opera song. 

Such w’as the Day the happy Boy had spent, 
And forth delighted from the Hall he went : 
Bowing his thanks, he mounted on his steed. 

More largely fed than he was wont to feed ; 

And well for Peter that his pony knew 
From wheficQ he came, the road he should pursue ; 
For the young rider had his mind estranged 
From iirounck disturb’d and disarranged, 
In^lctfaing tumult# in a. dream of bliss, 

Enj\;^d but seldom in a world like this. 

* 2iut though the plcusurcs of the day were past, — 
Jor livcly^leasurcB are not form’d to last, — 
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And though less vivid they became, less strong. 
Through lilt* they lived, and were enjoy’d as long; 
So deep the impression of that happy Day, 

Nor time nor cares could wear it all aw'uy ; 

Ev’n to die last, in his declining years, 

He told of all his glories, all his fears. 

How blithely forward in that morn he w'cnl, 

How blest die hours in that fair palaec spent. 

How vastathat Mansion, sure for inonareli plann’d^*^' 
7’he rooms so many, and yet each so grand, — 
Millions of books in one large hall were found. 

And glorious pictures every room around ; 

Beside that strangest of the wonders tliere. 

That liousc itself contain’d a house of prayer. 

fie told of park and wood, of sun and shade, 

And how the lake below the lawn was made : 

He spoke of feasting such as never boy, 

Taught in his school, was fated to enjoy — 

Of ladies’ maids as ladies* selves were dress’d. 

And her, liis friend, distinguish’d from the rest, 

By grandeur in her look, and state tliat she pos- 
sess’d. 

He pjiss’d not one ; his grateful mind o’erflow’d 
With scenes of all he felt, and they bestow’d. 

He spake of every oflice, great or small, 

Within, without, and spake witli praise #f all— 

So pass’d the happy Boy, that Day at Silford IlalL 


In the first draft of "Silfurd Hall” the conclusjnn 
IS diireront : and we think it right to preserve the follow- 
ing verses in a note, as they appear to leave little doubt 
that the story was in fact suggested by the INiot’s recoN 
lection of Ins nun boyish visits, when an apothocury’s 
apprentice, to Chevely, a seat of the noble family with 
wlioin, in after-years, he was domesticated as Chaplain. 

Dronin on, dear finy ! let pass a few brief years, 

Replete, with troubles, romforts, hopes, ami fears, 

Hold espertatnnis, elTorts wilil ami strong. 

And tlioii shalt find thy furiil conjectures uroifg. 
Iiiiagiiiatiori rules tlioe * thine are dreaiiif'. 

And every tiling to thee is what it seeiris; 

Thou seest Hie siirfnres of things, that pass 
Hefore thee, colon r’ll by thy rnney’s glass. 

Ttie fai I hr iow is hidden t What is true 
In tlini fair iiiiinsion con.es not in thy view; 

And thou woiildst feel u new and strange surprise, 

(Should all within upon lliv mind arise. 

'I'hoii thinkVl Hie lords of all these glorinim things 
Are hlesi supremely I so they are,— like kings I 
Kiivy Hierii not their lofty state, iny hoy ; 

I'liey but pussess tlic things that you enjoy. 

‘‘ Nay, but ihev’re lords of all you see arniiiid 

King bill a bell, and ineii obey Hie sound; 

Make hut a motion with Hie hand or eye, 

And their attendants at the signal fly.” 

True, my fair lad ' hut this is contract all. 

For James is paid to heed hu* Ifonnur’s call; 

Ijfjt wages cease, and lay the livery by, 

And James will heH no more than you or I. 

I Service has lawful bound, and that beyond 
Is no abedienc,e — 't is not in the tioiiil. 
j Footni.nn, or groom, or butler, still he knows, 

I So does Ins lord, the duty that lie owes. 

! I,«aboiirers, you say, arc grieved with daily toil— 

True— but the sweater goes not with the soil ; 

He can change plares, change his W’ay of life, 

Take new eiiipluyiiicnts,— nay, can tako a wife; 
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If he oflTenrt, he knows the law’s decree, 

Nor can hi.s judge in his accuser see; 

And. more than all the rest— or young or old, 

ITsefiil or iiHcless. he cannot he sold ‘ 

Sorrow and want niav in his col ho found. 

But not a Slave can live on British ground. 

Nor have the lords of all this wealth you see, 

Their perfect freedom : few are truly fri-e. 

Who rank the highest And the check of fate, 

And kings themselves are subject to their state. 

' Riches, and all that we deo-ire to gain, • 

Biiitl their possessors in a gohleii chain — 

'T IS kepi ill peril, and 't is lost with pain. 

And thou too. Boy 1 wilt pass unheeding hy 
The scenes that now delight thine eager e\e. 

Preaiii on awhile 1 tind there shall come a strange. 
And, couldst thou see it, an aiiiaaiiig change. 

Thou who wert late so happy, and so proud, 

To be a seat with liveried iiieii allow'd. 

And would not, dared not. in thy very shame, 

The titles of their noble iiinsters name— 

Titles that, scarcely known, upon tliv tongue 
With treiiiiilous and erring aceuiit hung 

Oh' had they told thee, wh(‘n thou snt'st with pride, 
And grateful joy, at jtlatlaiii Johnson's side. 

And heard th(> lisping Flora, hlue-eved maid, 

Bid thee he neither bashful nor afraid. 

When Mrs. Jane iliy biiriiing lilnsli had raised, 
liecaiiee thy modesty and sense she praised — 

(7oiildst tlnui have seen that in that place a room 
Fhoiild lie thine own, thy house, tliv hall, thy home. 
With leave to wainler ns thnii woiildst, to lead 
Ju.st ns Ihv fancy was disposed to feed. 

To live \M4li those who wore so far above 
Thy reach, it seem’il to thee a crime to love, 
f)r even admire them ! -lattlv didst thou know 
flow near approach (he lofly and the low I 
In all wi' dare, and all we dare not iiami!, 
llnw much the great and little are the same * 

Well, thou host tried it— thou hast closely seen 
What greatness has without il, and within ; 

Where now tlie joyful expect.itioii ?— tledl 
The strong anticipating spirit ?— dead IJ 


TALE II. 


THE FAMILY OP LOVE, 

In a large town, a wealthy thriving- place. 

Whore hopes of gain excite iin anxious race; 
Whicli dark dense wreaths of cloudy volumes cloak. 
And murk, fur leagues around, the place of smoko ; 
Where fire to water lends its pow'crful aid. 

And steam produces — strong ally to trade : — 
Arrived a Stranger, w’horn no merchant knew, 

Nor could conjecture what he came to do : 

Ifo came not there a fortune to amend. 

He came not there a fi^rtiine made to spend; 

Tlis age not that which men in trade employ : 

'I'hc place not that W’here men their wealth enjoy ; 
Vet there was something in his air that told 
Of competency gain'd, before the man was old. 
lie brought no servants with him : those he sought 
Were soon his iiabits and his manners taught — 
Ylis manners easy, civil, kind, and free; 
l!is habits such as aged men's will be ,* 

To seJf indulgent ; wealthy men like him 
Plead for these failings — 't is their way, their whim. 

His frank good-humour, his untroubled air, 
liis free address, and language bold but fair, 


Soon made him friends — such friends as all may 
make. 

Who take the way that he was pleased to take, 
lie gave his dinners in a handsome style, 

And met his neighbours with a social smile ; 

The wealthy all their easy friend approved, 

Whom the more liberal for his boupty loved ; ^ 
And even the cautious and rqii'jrir’irbegan ^ *' 
To speak with kindness of the frank old man, 

Who, though associate with the rich #ind gr|ve, 
Tiaugh'd with the gay, and to the needy gave 
What need requires. At church a seat was shown, 
That he was kindly ask’d to think his own: ^ 

Thither he went, and neither cold nor heat, ^ ^ 

Pains nor pretences, kept him from hia 
This to his credit in the town was tol^ 

And ladies Miid, “ 'T is pity he is old : 

Yet, for his years, the Stranger moves like one 
Who, of his race, has no small part to run." 

No envy he hy ostentation raised. 

And all his hospitable table praised, 
flis quiet life censorious talk suppress'd. 

And numbers hail'd him as their welcome guest. 

'Twas thought a man so mild, and bounteous 
too, 

A world of good within the town might do ; 

To vote him honours, therefore, they inclined ; 

But these he sought not, and wi h thanks resign'd ; 
His days of business lie declared were fiast, . 

And he would wait in quiet fur the last; 

But for a dinner and a day of mirth 
He was the readiest being upon earth. . 

Men call'd him Captain, and they foundJ4ic name 
By him accepted withoi ^t prid e or shaWie, 

Not fn the Navy — that aufliulaj', |K3Sh , 

Not in the Army — that at least was clear — 

“ But ns he sinniks of sca-atfairs, he made. 

No doubt, his fortune in tlie way of trade ; 

He miglit, perhaps, an Indin-ship command — 

We 'll call liiiti Cay/tatn, now he comes to land." 

The Stranger munh of various life Ifad seen, 

Been poor, Is'cn rich, and in the state between ; 

Had much of kindness met, and much deceit. 

And all that man who deals with men must meet. 
Not much he read ; but from his youth had thought. 
And been by cure and observ.ition taught: 

'Tis thus a man his own opinions makes ; 

He holds that fast, which he with trouble takes: 
While one whose notions all from books arise, 

Ujion his authors, not himself, relies — 

A borrow'd wisdom this, that does not make us 
wise. 

Inured to scenes, where wealth and place com- 
mand 

Th’ observant eye, -and the obedient hand, 

A tory-spirit his — he ever paid 
Oliedicnce due, and look'd to be o'aey'u. 

^ Man upon man depends, and, break the chain,. 

He soon returns to savage life a^ain ; / 

As of fair virgins dancing in a round, ^ f 

Each binds another, and herself is bound, 

On cither hand a social tribe h 9 sees. 

By Uiosc assisted, and assisting these ; 
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While to the general welfare all belong. 

The high in power, tlie low in number strong.*' 

Such was the Stranger's creed — if not profound, 
He judged it useful, and proclaim’d it sound ; 

And man^ liked it: invitations went 
To Captain Elliot, and from him were sent— 
ese last so e^n, that his friends confess'd, 
e Captain's coc^'^lad not a place of rest. 

Still were they something at a loss to guess 
Whatsis profession was from his address; 

For much he knew, and too correct was he 
For a man train'd and nurtured on the sea ; 

• Yet well he knew the seaman’s words and ways, — 
Sea man's his look, and nautical his phrase : 

In fafl^Mfaandcd just where they began. 

With many.a doubt of this amphibious^man. 

Thpugh kind to all, he look'd with special grace 
On a few members of an ancient race. 

Long known, and well respected in the place; 
Dyaon their name ; but how regard for these 
Rose in his mind, or why they seem'd to please. 

Or by what ways, what virtues — not a cause 
Can wc assign, for Fancy has no laws ; 

But, as the Captain sliow'd them such respect. 

We will not treat the Dysons with neglect. 

Their father died while yet engaged by trade 
To make a fortune, that was never made, 

But fo his ciiildrcn taught; for he would say 
“ I place them — all I can — in Fortune's way.” 

James was his first-born ; when his father died, 
lie, in tiicir large domain, the place supplied. 

And foudu,.«|8 to the Dysons all ap{>car'd, 

Alfairs less g^^Y had fear'd | 

But tiicn if rich of* poor, all now agree 
Frugal and careful, James must wealthy be : 

And wealth in wedlock sought, he married soon, 
And ruled his Lady from the honey-moon : 

Nor shall wc wonder; for, his house beside. 

He had a sturdy multitude to guide ; 

Who now his spirit vex'd, and now his temper 
tried ; 

Men who by labours live, and, day by day. 

Work, weave, and spin their active lives away : 
Like lx:es industrious, they for others strive, 

With, now and then, some murmuring in the hive. 

James was a churchman — 'twas his pride and 
boast ; 

Loyal his heart, and ** Church and King” his toast ; 
He for Religion might not warmly feel. 

But for the Church he had abounding zeal. 

Yet no dissenting sect would he condemn, 

“ They're naught to us,” said he, “ nor wc to them ; 
'T is innovation of our own 1 hate, 

Whims and inventions of a modern date. 

t 

• • 

Why send you Bibles all the world about. 

That men may read amiss, and learn to doubt 7 
Wi'y ^aach the children of the poor to read, 

ThaFe new race of doubters may succeed ? 

No'^ can you scarcely rule the stubborn crew. 

And what if they sliould know as much as you 7 


Will a man labour when to learning bred, 

Or use his hands who can employ his head 7 
Will he u clerk or master's self obey. 

Who thinks himself as well inform'd as they 7” 

These were his favourite subjects — these he 

And where he ruled no crcati^ durst oppose. 

** We're rich,” quoth James ; “ but if wc thus 
proceed, 

And give to all, we shall be poor indeed : 

In war wc subsidise the world — in pcaco 
We christianise — our bounties never cease : 

We learn each stranger's tongue, tiiat they with ease 
May road translated Scri]>turcs, if they please ; 
Wc buy them presses, print them books, and then 
Pay and export poor learned, pious men ; 

Vainly we strive a fortune now to get. 

So tax'd by private claims, and public debt.” 

Still he proceeds — “ You make your prisons light. 
Airy and clean, your robbers to invite ; 

And in such ways your pity show to vice, 

That you the rogues encourage, and entice.” 

For lenient measures James had no regard — 
Hardship,” he said, “ must work upon the hard ; 
Labour and chains such desperate men require ; 

To Boilcii iron you must use the fire.” ^ 

Active himself, he labour'd to express. 

In his strong words, his scorn of idleness ; 

From him in vain the beggar sought relief— 

** Who will not labour is an idle thief. 

Stealing from those wdio will ;” he knew not how 
For the untought and ill-taught to allow. 

Children of want and vice, inured to ill, 

Dnchain'd the passions, and uncurb'd the will. 

Alas ! he look'd but to his own affairs, 

Or to the rivals in his trade, and theirs : 

Knew not the thousands who must all be fed. 

Yet ne’er were taiight to cam their daily bread ; 
Whom crimes, misfortunes, errors only icach. 

To seek their food where'er within their reach, 
Who for their paiunts' sins, or for their own, 

Are now as vagrants, wanderers, iH'ggars known. 
Hunted and hunting through the world, to share 
Alms and contempt, and shame and scorn to bear; 
Whom Law condemns, and Justice, with a sigh. 
Pursuing, sliakcs her sword and passes by. — 

If to the prison we should these commit. 

They for the gallows will be render'd fit. 

But James had virtues — was esteem’d as one ^ 
Whom men look'd up to, and relied upon. 

Kind to his equals, social when they met— 

If out of spirits, always out of debt ; 

True to his promise, he a he disdain'd. 

And e'en when tempted in his trade, refrain'd ; 
Frugal he was, and loved the cash to spare. 

Gain'd by much skill, and nursed by constant care ; 
Yet liked the social board, and when he spoke, 
Some hail'd his wisdom, sonic enjoy’d his joke. 
To him a Brother look’d as one to whom. 

If fortune frown’d, lie might in trouble come; 

His Sisters view'd the im|>ortant man with aw**« 
As if a parent in his place they saw ' 
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All lived in Love ; none sought their private ends ; 
The Dysons were a Family of Friends. 

His brother David was a studious boy, 

Yet could his sports as well as books enjoy. 

E'en when a boy, he was not quickly read, 

If by the heart you judged him, or the head. 

His fuChcr thought he was decreed to shine, 

And be in time an eminent Divine ; 

■ But if he ever to the Church inclined, 

It is too certain that he changed his mind. 

He spoke of scruples, hut who knew him best 
AflirmM, no scruples broke on David's rest 
Physic and liaw were each in turn proposed. 

He weigh'd them nicely, and with Physic closed. 

He had a serious air, a smooth address. 

And a firm spirit that ensured success. 

He watch'd his brethren of the time, how they 
Rose into fame, that he might choose his way. 

Some, he observed, a kind of roughness used. 
And now their patients banter'd, now abused : 

The awc.struck (icoplc were at once dismay'd, 

As if they begg'd the advice for which they paid. 

There arc who hold that no disease is sliglit. 
Who magnify the foe with whom they fight. 

The sick was told that his was that disease 
But rar^y known on mortal frame to seize ; 
Which only skill profound, and full command 
Of all the powers in nature could withstand. 

7'hcn, if he lived, what fume the conquest gave ! 
And if ho died — ** No human power could save 

More fortune sometimes, and a lucky case. 

Will make a man the idol of a place — 

Who last, advice to some fair duchess gave. 

Or snatch'd a widow's darling from the grave, 

Him first she honours of the lucky tribe, 

Fills him with praise, and wooes him to prescribe. 
In his own chariot soon ho rattles on, 

And half believes the lies that built him one. 

But not of these was David : care and pain. 
And studious toil prepared his way to gain. 

At first observed, then trusted, he became 
At length respected, and acquired a name. 

Keen, close, attentive, he could rend mankind, 

The fhcbic body, and the failing mind ; 

And if his heart remain'd iintouch'd, his eyes, 

His air, and tone, with all could sympathise. 

This brought him fees, and not a man was ho 
In weak compassion to refuse a fee. 

Yet though the Doctor's purse was well supplied, 
Though patients came, and fees were multiplied, 
Bonio secret drain, that none presumed to know. 
And few e'en guess'd, for ever kept it low. 

Some of a patient spake, a tender fair, 

Of whom the doctor took peculiar care, 

Rut not a fee : he rather largely gave, 

Nor spared himself^ 't was said, this gentle friend 
to save. 

llcT uise consumptive, with perpetual ncetl 
Still to be fed, and still desire to feed ; 

An eager craving, seldom known to cease. 

And gold alone brought temporary peace. — 


So, rich he was not ; James some fear express’d. 
Dear Doctor David would be yet distress'd ; 

For if now poor, when so repaid his skill, 

What fate were his, if he himself were ill! 

I In his religion, Doctor Dyson sought 
I To teach himself~“ A man should not be taught, 
Should not, by forms or creeds^l^ mind deba«t , 

I That keep in awe an unreflroiij^ race." 

I He heeded not what Clarke and Paley say. 

But thought himself as good a jud^e as thi^y ; 

Yet to the Church profess'd himself a friend, 

And would the rector for his hour attend ; 

Nay, praise the learn'd discourse, and learnedly-^ 
defend. 

For since the common herd of men afc^ilfnd, 

11c Judged it right that guides should be assign’d ; 
And that the few who could themselves direct 
Should treat those guides with honour and rpspect 
lie was from all contracted notions freed. 

But gave his Brother credit for his creed ; 

And if in smaller matters he indulged, 

'T was well, so long as they were not divulged. 

Ofl was the spirit of the Doctor tried, 

When his grave Sister wish'd to be his guide. 

She told him, “ all his real friends were grieved 
To hear it said, how little he believed : 

Of all who bore the name she never knew 
One to his pastor or his church untrue ; 

All have the truth with mutual zeal ^'rofess’d,' 
And why, dear Doctor, differ from the rest ?" 

*• 'T is my bard fate,” with serious lookg replied 
The man of doubt, " to err with such a guide." 

“ Then why not turn from such a painAj^ state?."— 
Thp doubting nian replied, ** I t i sj^-y fate." 

Strong in her zeal, by texts and reasons back’d. 
In his grave mood the Doctor she attack’d ; 

Cull’d words from Scripture to announce his doom, 
And bade him ** think of dreadful things to come.'* 

If such," he answer'd, be that state untried. 
In peace, dear Martha, let me here abide ; 

Forbear to insult a man whose fate is known, 

And leave to Heaven a matter all his own." 

In the same cause the Merchant, too, would 
strive ; 

He ask'd, “ Did ever unbeliever thrive ? 

Had he respect ? could he a fortune make ? 

And why not then such impious men forsake 7" 

** Thanks, my dear .Tames, and be assured I feel. 
If not your reason, yet at least your zeal ; 

And when those wicked tlioughts, that keep me 
poor, 

And bur respect, assail me os before 

With force combined, ybu’ll drive the fiend away, 

For you shall reason, James, and Martha pray." 

But though the Doctor could reply with ease. 
To all such trivial arguments as these, — 

Though he could reason, or at least deride^. 

There was a power that would not be defied , 

A closer reasoner, whom he could not shun, ' ■ 
Could not refute, from whom he could not run * 
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For Conacicnte lived within ; she slept, *t is true, 1 
But when she waked, her pangs awaken'd too. j 
She bade him think ; and as he thought, a sigh | 
Of deep remorse precluded alt reply. 

No soft insulting smile, no bitter jest. 

Could this commanding power of strength divest, 
with reluctant fear her terrors he confess’d, 
l-fis weak advise/SNuM^ould scorn or slight. 

But not their cause ; for, in their folly’s spite. 
They /ook the wiser part, and chose tlieir way 
aright. 

Such was the Doctor, upon whom for aid 
Had some good ladies call’d, but were afraid-— 
Afrnillkitf nnn who, if report were just. 

The armor flesh, and that alone would trust. 

But these were few — the many took no care 
Of what they judged to be his own affair : 

And if he them from their diseases freed, 

They neither cared nor thought about his creed : 
They said his merits would for much atone, 

And only wonder’d that he lived alone. 

The widow’d Sister near the Merchant dwelt. 
And her late loss with lingering sorrow felt. 

Small was her jointure, and o’er this she sigh’d, I 
That to her heart its bounteous wish denied, I 
Which yet all common wants, but not her alL 
supplied. 

Sorrows like showers descend, and as the heart 
For them prepares, they good or ill impart ; 

Some on the mind, as on the ocean rain. 

Fall and disturb, but soon are lost again— 

Some, as to fertile lands, a boon bestow, 

And seed, that else had perish’d, live and grow ; 
Some fall ^.r^arren soil, and thence proceed 
The idle blosSor'. ind thd'iiscless weed; * 

But how her griefs the Widow’s heart impress’d. 
Must from the tenor of her life bo guess’d. 

Rigid she was, persisting in her grief^ 

Fond of complaint, and adverse to relief. 

In her religion she was all severe, 

And as she was, was anxious to appear. 

When sorrow died, restraint usurp’d the place, I 
And sate in solemn state upon her face, 

Reading she loved not, nor would deign to waste 
Her precious time on trifling works of taste ; 
Though what she did with all that precious time 
We know not, but to waste it was a crime — 

As oil she said, when with a serious friend 
She spent the hours as duty bids us spend ; 

To read a novel was a kind of sin — 

Albeit once Clarissa took her in ; 

And now of late she heard with much surprise, 
Novels there were that made a compromise 
Betwixt amusement and religion ; these 
Might charm the worldly, whom the stories please, 
And please the serious, whom the sense would 
charm, 

And thhs indulging, be secured from harm — 

A happy thought, when from the fee we take 
His arms, and use them fer religion’s sake. 

• • 

Her Bible she perused by day, by night; 

^ It was her task — she said ’t was her delight ; 

Found in her room, her chamber, and her pew. 

For ew^r studied, yet for ever new— 
qn 


All must be new that we cannot retain. 

And new we find it when we read again. 

The hardest texts she could with ease expound, 
And meaning fer tlic most mysterious found, 

Knew wliich of dubious senses to prefer : 

The want of Greek was not u want in her ; — 
Instinctive light no aid from Hebrew' needs— 

But full conviction without study breeds ; 

O’er mortal powers by inl>orn strength ]>revai]s, 
Where Reason trembles, and where Learning lUils.^ 

To the Church strictly from her childhood bred, 
She now her zeal with party-spirit fed : 

For brother James she lively hopes express’d. 

But for the Doctor’s safety felt distress’d ; 

And her light Sister, poor, and deaf, and blind. 
Fill’d her with fears of most tremendous kind. 

But David mock’d her for the pains she took. 

And Fanny gave resentment fer rebuke ; 

While James approved tlio zeal, and praised the 
call, 

** That brought,” he said, ” a blessing on them all : 
Goodness like this to all the House extends. 

For were they not a Family of Friends ?” 

Their sister Frances, though her prime was past. 
Had beauty still — nay, beauty form'd to last ; 

’T was not the lily and tlio rose combined. 

Nor must we say the beauty of the mind ; 

But feature, form, and that engaging air. 

That lives when ladies arc no longer fair, 
liovers she iiad, and she remember’d yet, 

For who the glories of their reign forget T 
Some she rejected in her maiden pride, 

And some in maiden hesitation tried. 

Unwilling to renounce, unable to decide. 

One lost, another would her grace implore. 

Till all were lost, and lovers came no more: 

Nor had she that, in beauty’s failing state. 

Which will recall a lovee, or create ; 

Hers was the slender portion that supplied 
Her real wants, but all beyond denied. 

When Fanny Dyson reach’d her fortieth year. 
She would no more of love or lovers hour; 

But one dear Friend she chose, her guide, her stay ; 
And to each other all the world were they ; 

For all the world had grown to them unkind, 

One Bcx censorious, and tlic other blind. 

The Friend of Frances longer time had known 
The world’s deceits, and from its follies flown. 
With her dear Friend, life’s sober joys to share 
Was all that now became her wish and care. 

They walk’d together, they conversed and rcadi. 
And tender tears fer well-fcign’d sorrows shed : 
And were so happy in their quiet lives. 

They pitied sighing maids, and weeping wives. 

But Fortune to our state such change imparts, 
That Pity stays not long in human hearts ; 

When sad for others* woes our hearts are grown, 
This soon gives place to sorrows of our own. 

There was among our guardian Volunteers 
I A Major Bright — he reckon’d fifty years : 

I A reading man of peace, but call’d to take 
I His sword and musket for bis country’s rake 



Not to go forth and fight, bat here to stay, 
Invaders, should they come, to chase or slay. 

Him had the elder Lad^ long admired. 

As one from vain and trivial things retired ; 

With him conversed ; but to a Friend so dear. 

Gave not that pleasure — ^Why ? is not so clear ; 
But chance effected this : the Major now 
Gave both the time his duties would allow ; 

In walks, in visits, when abroad, at hq|iie. 

The friendly Major would to either come. 

He never spoke — for he was not a boy — 

Of ladies' charms, or lover's grief and joy. 

All his discourses were of serious kind, 

The heart they touch'd not, but they fill’d the mind. 
Yet — oh, the pity ! from this grave good man 
The cause of coolness in the Friends began. 

The sage Sophronia — that the chosen name — 

Now more polite, and more estranged became. 

She could but feel that she liad longer known 
This valued friend — he was indeed her own ; 

But Frances Dyson, to confess the truth. 

Had more of soilness — yes, and more of youth ; 
And though ho said such things had ceased to 
please. 

The worthy Major was not blind to these : 

Ho without thought, without intent, he paid 
More frequent visits to the younger Maid. 

Such tlic offence ; and though the Major tried 
To tic* again the knot he thus untied, 

II is utmost (*f}brts no kind Icxiks repaid,— 

Tie moved no more the inexorable maid. 

The Friends too parted, and the elder told 

Tales of false hearts, and friendships waxing cold ; 
And wonder'd what a man of sense could see 

III the light airs of wither'd vanity. 

*T is said that Frances now the world reviews. 
Unwilling all the little left to lose ; 

Hhe ami the Major on tlic walks are seen. 

And all the world is wondering what tlicy mean. 

• 

Such were the four whom Captain Elliot drew 
To his own board, as the select^jd ft!w. 

For why ^ they seem’d each other to approve, 

And call'd themselves a Family of Love. 

Tficsc were not all ; there was a youth beside, 
Lcil to his uncles when his parents died : 

A (tirl, their sister, by a Boy was led 
To Hcotland, where o boy and girl may wed — 
And they returned to seek for pardon, jxiace, and 
bread. 

Five years they lived to labour, weep, and pray, 
WJien Death, in Mercy, took them both away. 

Uncles and aunts received this lively child. 
Grieved at his fate, and at his follies smiled ; 

ITut when the child to boy’s estate grew on, 

The smile was vanish'd, and the pity gone. 

Slight was the burden, but in time increased. 

Until at length both love and pity ceased. 

Then Tom was idle ; he would find his way 
To his aunt's stores, and make her sweets his prey ; 
By uncle Drjctor on a message sent. 

He stopp'd to play, and lost it as Jie went. 
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His grave aunt Martha, with a fro\i«i austere, 

And a rough hand, produced a transient fear ; 

But Tom, to whom his rude companions taught 
Language as rude, vindictive measures sought ; 

He used such words, that when she wish'd to speak 
Of his offence, she had her words to seek. 

The little wretch had call'd her— 't was a shame 
To think such thought, ai&'’...^.ore to name aUc&t 
name. 

Thus fed and beaten, Tom was taught tb pray 
For his true friends ; “ but who," said he, are they?'* 
By nature kind, when kindly used, the Boy 
Hail'd the strange good with tears of love and joy i; 
Blit, roughly used, he felt his bosom bum 
With wrath he dared not on his uncles lurn ; 

Ho with iiylignant spirit, still and strdng, 

He nursed the vengeance, and endured the wrong. 

To a cheap school, far north, the boy was sent: 
Without a tear of love or grief he went ; 

Where, doom'd to fust and study, fight and play, 

He staid five years, and wish'd five more to stay. 

He loved o’er plains to run, up hills to climb. 
Without a thought of kindred, home, or time; 

Till from the cabin of a coasting hoy, 

Tiandcd at last the thin and freckled hoy. 

With sharp keen eye, but pale and hollow cheek. 

All made more sad from sickness of a week. 

His aunts and uncles felt — nor strove to hide 
From the poor boy, their pity and their pride : 

He had been tauglit that he had not a friend. 

Have these on earth, on whom he might depend ; 
And such dependence upon these he had, * 

As made him sometimes desperate, always sad. 

“Awkward and weak, wliere cad* the lad be 
placed, • 

And wc not troubled, censured, or disgraced ? 

Do, Brother James, th' unhappy boy enrol 
Among your set ; you only can control," 

James sigh'd, and Thomas to the Factory went, 
Who there his days in sundry duties spent. 

He ran, he wrought, he wrote — to read or play ^ 
He had no time, nor much to feed or pray. 

What pass'd witliout he heard not — or he heard 
Without concern, what he nor wish'd nor fear'd ; 
Told of the Captain and his wealth, he sigh'd. 

And said, “ how well his table is supplied 
But with the sigh it caused the sorrow fled; 

He was not feasted, but he must be fed. 

And he could sleep full sound, though not full soft 
his bed. 

But still, ambitious thoughts his mind possess'd, 
And dreams of joy Stroke in upon his rest. 
Improved in person, and enlarged in mind. 

The good he found not he could hope to find. 
Though now enslaved, he hail'd the approaching 
day. 

When he should break his chains and flee away. 

Such were the Dysons : they were first of those 
Whom Captain Elliot as companjifms chose; / 
Them he invited, and the more approved, 

As it appear’d, that each the other loved. 

Proud of their brothers were Uie sister pair. 

And if not proud, yet kind the brothers wigre. 
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This pleascir the Captain, who had never known, 
Or he had loved, such kindred of his own : 

Tlicm he invited, save the Orphan lad. 

Whose name was not the one his Uncles had ; 

No Dyson ho, nor with the party came — 

The wortliy Captain never heard his name ; 

Th/cles and Aunts forbore to nanic the boy, 

I’ or then, of coufS^^Aiuj-.t follow his employ. 
'I'hough all were silent, as with one consent, j 

None'Vald andthcr what his silence meant, 

What hers ; but each suppress'd the useless truth, 
And not a word was niontion'd of the youtli. 

Familiar grown, the Dysons saw their host, 
With IfcK’^^hesidc them : it became their boast, 
1'iicir pride, their pleasure ; but to some it seemed 
Jioyond the worth tlieir talents were esteem'd. 

'I'his wrought no change within the Captain's mind; 
To all men courteous, he to them was kind. 

One day with these he sat, and only these, 

In a light humour, talking at his ease ; 

Familiar grown, he was disposed to fell I 

Of times long past, and what in them befell — 

Not of liivs liib their wonder to attract, 

Hut the choice tale, or insulated tact. 

*J'hcn, as it seem'd, he had acquired a right 
To hear wliat tliey could from their stores recite. 
Their lives, they said, were all of common kind ; 
He could no pleasure in such trifles find. 

They had an uncle — 'I is their father's talc — 
Who in all seas had gone wh<‘re ship can sail, 

Who fn all lancLs had been whore men can live ; 

** He could indeed some strange relations give, 

Atid rnarij a bold adventure ; but in vain 
We look for him ; he comes not home again." 

“ And is it so ? why then, if so it be,*' 

Said ('aptain Elliot, “you must Umk to rnc : 

“ 1 knew Jolin Dyson" Instant every one ! 

Was moved to wonder — “know iny Uncle John! 
(J.in he he rich ? be cliildluss ? lie is old, 

'I'hat is niquit certain — What! can more be told ? j 
Will ho return, wJio lias so long been gone, I 

And lost to us ? Oh ! what of Uncle John ?'* I 

I 

This was aside : their unobservant friend 
Seem'd on their tlioughts but little to attend ; 

A traveller speaking, be was more inclined 
To tell his story than their thougiits to find. 

“Although, rriy Friends, I love you W'cll, 'tis 
true, 

*T was your relation turn'd my mind to you ; 

For we w^cre friends of old, and friends like us arc 
few; 

And though from dearest friends a man will liidc 
His private vices in his native pride. 

Yet such our friendship from its early rise, 

We no reserve admitted, no disguise ; 

But 't is*the stofy of my friend I tell, 

And to all others let me bid farewell. 

• 

Take caci} jour glass, and you shall hear how 
John, j 

•My old companion, through the world has gone ; 

1 can describe hint to tlic very life, 

^ Him anil bis ways, hia ventures, and his wife.'* | 
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J “ Wife !’* wliispcr'd all ; “ then w'bat his life to Ufl, 
Ilia ways and ventures if lie ventured thus ?’* 
This, too, apart ; yet were they all intent, 

And, gravely listening, sigh'd with one consent. 

“ My friend, your Uncle, was design'd for trade, 
To make a fortune as liis lather made ; 

But early he perceived the house declined, 

And his domestic views at once resign'd ; 

While stoflt of heart, with life in every limb, 
lie would to sea, and citiier sink or swim. 

No one forbad ; his father shook his iiund, 

WitJiin it leaving what he could coinniund. 

He Icfl. his home, but 1 will not relate 
What storms he braved, and how he bore his fate, 
Till his brave frigate was a Spanish prize, 

And prison walls received iiis first-born sighs, 
Sighs tor the irccdom that an English boy, 

Or English man, is eager to enjoy. 

Exchanged, he brc.athed in freedom, and aboard 
An Englisli sliip, he found Jiis peace restored ; 

War raged around, each British tar was press'd 
To serve his king, and Jolin among the rest ; 

Oil had be fought and bled, and 't was his fate 
In that same siii[> to grow to inan'.s estate. 

Again *t was war : of France a ship apgcar'd 
Of greater force, but neither shunn'd or fear'd ; 

'T was in the Indian Sea, tiic land was nigh, 
When all prepared to figlil, and some to die ; 

Man after man was in the ocean thrown, 

Limb after limb was to the Kiirgeoii shown, 

And John at length, poor John ! held forth liis 
own. — 

A tedious case — the battle ceased with day, 

And in the night the foe had slipp’d away. 

Of many wounded were a part convey’d 
To land, and he among the number laid ; 

Pt»or, suftcriiig, friendless, who shall now impart 
Life to liis hope, or comfort to his lieiir^'^ 

A kind grxnl priest among the English there 
Selected him as his peculiar care ; 

And, when recover’d, to a powerful friend 
Was pleased the lad he loved to recommend ; 

Who read your Uncle's mind, and, }deascd to read, 
Placed him where talents will in time succeed. 

1 will not tease you with details of trade, 

Rut say he there a decent fortune made, — 

Not such as gave him, if return’d, to buy 
A Duke’s estate, or principality, 

But a fair fortune : years of ])cacc he knew, 

That were so happy, and that seem'd so few. 

Then came a cloud ; for who on earth has seen 
A changeless fortune, and a life serene 7 
All ! then how joyous were the hours wc spent ! 
But joy is restless, joy is not content. 

There one resided, who, to serve his friend, 

Was pleased a gay fair lady to commend ; 

Was pleased t' invite the happy, man to dine, 

And introduced the subject o'er their wine ; 

Was pleased the lady his good friend should kixw 
And as a secret his regard would show. 
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A modest man lacks courage ; but, thus train’d, 
Your Uticlc sought her favour and obtain’d : 

To me lie spake, enraptured with her face, 

Her angel smile, her unaffected grace ; 

Tier fortune Briiall indeed ; but * curse the pelf, 

She is a glorious fortune in herself!’ 

* John !’ answer’d I, ‘ friend John, to be sincere, 
7 ’iiesc are fine things, but may he bought too dear. 
^ You arc no stripling, and, it must be said, | 

llave not the form that charms a youthful maid. 
What you possess, and what you leave beliind, 
When you depart, may captivate her mind ; 

And 1 suspect she will rejoice at heart, 

Your will once made, if you should soon depart* 

Long our debate, and much we disagreed ; 

‘You need no wife,’ I said, — said he, *1 need ; 

I want a house, 1 want in all I see 
To tike an interest; what is mine to me?’ 

So spake the man, who to his word was just. 

And took the words of others upon trust. 

He could not think that friend in power so high, 
So much esteem’d, could like a villain lie ; 

Nor, till the knot, the fatal knot was tied, 

Hud urged his wedding a disiionour’d bride. 

The man he challenged, for his heart was rent 
With rage and grief, and was to prison sent ; 

For men in power — and this, alas ! was one — 
Revenge 6 n all, the wrongs tlicMnsclvcs have done ; 
And he whoso spirit bends not to the blow 
The tyrants strike, shall no forgiveness know, 

For ’t is to slaves alone tliat tyrants favour show. 

This cost him much ; but that he did not heed ; 
The lady died, and my poor friend was freed. 

‘ Enough of ladies !’ then said he, and smiled ; 

‘ I ’vc now no longings for a neighbour’s child.* 

So patient he return’d, and not in vain, 

To his late duties, ond grew ricii again. 

He was no miser ; but the man who takes 
Care to be rich, will love the gain he makes : 
Pursuing wealth, he soon forgot his woes, 

No acts oi his were bars to his repose. 

Now John was rich, and old and weary grown, 
Talk'd of the country that he calls his own, 

And talk’d to me ; for now, in fiict, began 
My better knowledge of the real man. 

Though long estranged, he felt a strong desire, 
That made him for his former friends inquire ; 
WImt Dysons yet remain’d, he long’d to know, 
And doubtless meant some proofs of love to show. 
£Ms purpose known, our native land 1 sought. 

And witli the wishes of iny Friend am fraught.” 

Fix’d were all eyes, suspense each bosom shook, 
And expectation hung on every look. 

“ * Go to my kindred, seek them all around. 

Find all you can, and tell me all that ’s found ; 
Seek them if pros{.)erous, seek thorn in distress, 
Hear what they need, know what they all possess ; 
What minds, what hearts they have, how good 
they are, 

flow fw fli>m goodness — speak, and no one spare, 
And no one slander : let me clearly see 
What la in them, and what remains ibr me.’ 


Such is my charge, and haply 1 shall send 
Tidings of joy and comfort to my Friend. 

Olt would he say, ‘ If of our race survive 
Some two or three, to keep the name alive, 

I will not ask if rich or great they be, 

But if they live in love, like you and rnc.’ 

’T was not my purpose yet »w*tj.tle to speak 
As 1 have spoken : but why further seek 7 
All that I heard 1 in my iicart approve ; 

You are indeed a Family of Love : * 

And my old friend were happy in the sight 
Of tliosc, of whom 1 shall such tidings write.** 

The Captain wrote not : he perhaps was slow, 
j Perhaps he wish’d a little more to known * 
i Ho wrote not yet, and while he thus delay’d, 
Frances alone an early visit paid. 

The maiden Lady braved the morning cold, , 

To tell her Friend what duty bade be told, 

Yet not abruptly — she has first to say, 

“ How cold the morning, but how fine tlic day !— 
T fear you slejit but ill, we kept you long, 

You made us all so iiappy, but ’twas wrong — 

So entertain’d, no wonder we forgot 

How the time pass’d ; 1 fear me you did not.” 

In this fair way the T^ady seldom fail’d 
To steer her course, still sounding as she sail’d. 

“ Dear Captain Elliot, liow yc t Friends you 
read ! 

We are a loving Family indeed ; 

Left in the world each other’s aid to be, 

And join to raise a fallen family. * 

Oh ! little thought we there was one so near, 

And one so distant, to us all so dear : 

All, 9 I] alike ; he cannot know, dear man ! 

Who needs him most, as one among ns can — 

One who can all our wants distinctly view. 

And tell him fairly what were just to do : 

But you, dear Captain Elliot, as his friend, 

As ours, no doubt, will your assistance lend. 

Not for the world would 1 my Brothers blame ; 
Good men they arc : ’t was not for thak I came. 

No ! did they guess what shifts I make, the grief 
That I sustain, llicy ’d fly to my relief ; 

But 1 am proud as poor ; I cannot plead 
My cause with them, nor show how much I need; 
But to my Uncle’s Friend it is no siiamc. 

Nor have I fear to seem the thing I am ; 

My humble pittance life’s mere need supplies, 

But all indulgence, all beyond denies. 

1 aid no pauper, I myself am })oor, 

I cannot help the beggar at iny door. 

I I from iny scanty table send no meat ; 

Cook’d and rccook’d is every joint I eat 
At Church a sermon begs our help, — I stop 
And drop a tear ; nought else have I to drop ; 

But pass the outstretch’d plate with sorrow by. 
And my sad heart this kind relief deny. 

My dress — I strive with all my maiden sKill 
To make it pass, but ’tis disgraceful still ; 

Yet from all others I my wants conceal, 

Oh ! Captain Elliot, there are fev that feel ! 

But did that rich and worthy Uncle know 
What you, dear Sir, will in your kindness show. 
He would his friendly aid with generous hand be- 
stow. 
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Good min my Brothers both, and both are! 
raised | 

Far above want — the Power that gave be praised ! 
My Sister’s jointure, if not ample, gives 
All she can need, who as a lady lives ; 

But I, unaided, may through all my years 
Endure these ills — forgive these foolish tears. 

Once, my dear Sir — I then was young and- gay. 
And men wq^ild talk — but I have had my day : 
Nowell 1 wish is so to live, that men 
May not despise me whom they flatter’d then. 

If you, kind Sir ” 

Thus far the Captain heard. 
Nor s^vc by sign or look had interfered ; 

But now he spoke ; to all she said agreed. 

And slie conceived it useless to proceed. 

Somctliing lie promised, and the lady went 
Ilaif-picased away, yet w'ondcring wliat he meant; 
Polite he was and kind, but she could trace 
A smile, or something like it, in his face ; 

’T was not a look that gave her joy or pain — 

She tried to read it, but she tried in vain. 

Then call’d the Doctor — ^’t was his usual way — 
To ask “ Flow fares iny worthy friend to-day 7” 

To feel his pulse, and as a friend to give 
Unfee’d advice liow such a man should Jive ; 

And thus, digressing, he could soon contrive, 

At his own purpose smoothly to arrive. 

“ My brother ! yes, he lives without a care, 

And, though he needs not, yet lie loves to spare : 
James I respect, and yet it must be told, 

His speech is friendly, but his heart is cold. 

ITis smile assumed has not the real glow 
Of love ! — a sunbeam shining on the snow.^ 
Cliildrcn he lias r but are they causes why 
He should our pleas resist, our claims deny? 

Our Father left the means by which he thrives. 
While we arc labouring to support our lives. 

Wc, need I say ? my widow’d sister lives 
On a large jointure ; nay, she largely gives ; — 
And Funoy sighs — for gold does Fanny sigh ? 

(^r wants she that whicJi money cannot buy — 
Youth and young hopes ? — Ah ! could my kindred 
share 

The liberal mind’s distress, and daily care, 

The painful toil to gain the petty fee, 

They ’d bless their stars, and join to pity me. 

Hard is his fate, who would, with eager joy, 

To save mankind his every power employ ; 

Yet in his walk unnumber’d insults meets, 

And gains ’mid scorn the food that chokes him as 
he cats. 

Oh ! Captain Elliot, you who know mankind, 

With all the anguish of the feeling mind. 

Bear to our kind relation these the woes 
That e’en to you ’tis miseryto disclose. 

You ciyi describe what I but faintly trace — 

A man of Icafning cannot bear disgrace ; 
JRcfincmcnt sharpens woes that wants create, 

And ’t is fre^i ^rief such grievous things to state ; 
Yet those near me let me not reprove — 

I love them well, and they deserve my love : 

But v^ant they know not — Oh ! that 1 could say 
l am in this as ignorant as they.” 

30» 2U 
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^ The Doctor thus — the Caphiin grave and kind. 
To the sad talc witli serious looks inclined. 

And promise made to keep Ih’ important speech in 
mind. 

James and the widow, how is yet unknown. 
Heard of these visits, and would make their own. 
All was not fair, lliey judged, and both agreed 
I’o their good Friend together to proceed. 

Forth then they went to sec him, and ])crsuadc— | 
As warm a pair as ever Anger made. 

’I’he Widow lady must the speaker bo ; 

So James agreed ; for words at will had slic ; 

And then her Brother, il'slic needed proof. 

Should add, “ ’Tis truth itwas for him enough. 

“ Oh ! Sir, it grieves me” — for we need not dwell 
On introduction : all was kind and well — 

“ Oh ! Sir, it grieves, it shocks us botli to hear 
What has, with selBsh purpose gain’d your ear — 
Our very flesli and blo(^, and, as you know, how 
dear. 

Donbllcss they came your noble mind t’ impress 
With strange descriptions of their own distress ; 
But I would to the Doctor’s face declare, 

That he has more to spend and more to s[)arc. 
With all his craft, than we with all our cure. 

And for our Sister, all she has she s^pnds 
Upon herself; herself alone bclriends. 

She has the portion that our Father left, 

While me of mine a careless wretch bereft, 

Save a small part; yet I could joyful liv(‘, 

Had I iny niitc — the widow’s mite — to give. 

For this she earcs not ; Frances does not know 
'riicir heart folt joy, who largely can bestow. 

Yon, Captain Elliot, feel the pure delight, 

That our kind acts in tender hearts excite, 

When to the poor we can our alms extend. 

And make the Fatlicr of all (Jood our friend; 
And, I repeat, 1 could with pleasure live. 

Had 1 iny mile — the widow’s mile — to give. 

• 

Wc speak not thus, dear Sir, witFi vile intent. 
Our nearest friends to wrong or circumvent; 

But that our Uncle, worthy man ! sliould know 
How best his wealth. Heaven’s blessing, to bestow ; 
What widows need, and chiefly those who feci 
For all the suftbrings which they cannot heal ; 

And men in trade, with numbers in their pay. 
Who must be ready for tlic reckoning-day, 

Or gain or lasc !” — 

— “ Thank Heaven,” said James, ” as^ct 
I’ve not been troubled by a dun or debt.” 

— ^Thc Widow sigh’d, convinced that men so weak 
Will ever hurt the cause for which lliey speak; 
However tempted to deceive, still they 
Are ever blundering to the broad high-way 
Of very truth : — But Martha pass’d it by 
With a slight frown, and half-distinguish’d sigh — 

“ Say to our Uncle, sir, how much I long 
To see him sit his kindred race among- ; 

To hear his brave exploits, to nurse his age. 

And cheer him in his evening’s pilgrimage; 

How were I blest to guide him in the waj 
Where the religious poor in secret oray. 
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To be the humble means by which his heart And if I cannot do thee good, my frienY, 

And liberal hand might peace and joy impart! Thou may’at at least upon that word dci^nd. 

But now, farewell !" — and slowly, sotlly, fell And hark ye, lad, thy worthy name retain 

The tender accents as she said “ farewell !’* To the last hour, or I shall help in vain ; 


The Merchant stretchM his hand, his leave to 
take. 

And gave the Captain's a familiar shake. 

Yet seem’d to doubt if this was not too free, 
gaining courage, said, ** Rcrnenibcr me.’* 

Some days elapsed, the Captain did not write. 
But still was pleased the party to invite ; 

And, as he walk'd, his custom every day, 

A tall pale stripling met him on his way. 

Who made some efforts, but they proved too weak. 
And only show'll he was inclin'd to speak. 

“ What wouldst thou, lad ?” the Captain ask'd, and 
gave 

The youth a power his purposed boon to crave. 
Yet not in terms direct — ^“My name,” quoth he. 
Is Thomas Bethel ; you have heard of me.” — 

Not good nor evil, Thomas — had I need 

Of so much knowledge : — but pray now proceed.*' — 

” Dyson my mother's name ; but I have not 
That interest with you, and the worse niy lot. 

1 serve my Uncle James, and run and write. 

And watch and work from morning until night; 
Confin'd artlonpr the looms, and webs, and wheels, 
You cannot think how like a slave one feels. 

'T is said you have a ship at your command,^ 

An* please 3 ^ 11 , sir, I'm weary of the land, 

And 1 have read of foreign parts such things. 

As make me sick of Uncle’s wheels and springs,** 

“ But, Thomas, why to sea ? you look too slim 
For that rough work — and, Thomas, can you 
swim ?” 

That ho could not, but still he scorn'd a lie. 

And boldly answer'd, “ No, but I can try.” — 

•* Well, my good lad, but tell me, can you read ?'* 
Now, with some pride he answer’d, ” Yes, indeed ! 
1 construe Virgil, and our Usher said, 

I might have been in Homer had I staid. 

And he was sorry when I came away. 

And so w'as I, but Uncle would not pay ; 

Ho told the master I had read enough. 

And Greek was all unprofitable stuff ; 

So all my learning now is thrown away. 

And I've no time for study or for play ; 

I 'm order'd here and there, above, below. 

And call'd a dunce for what I cannot know ; 
Ohpthat I were but from this bondage free ! 

Do, please your honour, let me go to sea.*' 

” But wh^ to sea 7 they want no T/atin there ; 
Hard is their work, and very hard their fare.” 

” But then,** said Thomas, ** if on land, I doubt 
My Uncle Dyson soon would find mo out ; 

And though he tells me what I yearly cost, 

’T is my belief he 'd miss me were I lost. 

For he has said, that 1 can act as well 
As ho himself— but this you must not tell.*’ 

** Tell, Thomas ! no, I scorn the base design, 
Give me your hand, 1 pledge my word with mine ; 


And then the more severe and hard thy part. 

Thine the more praise, and thine the happier art 
We meet again — farewell !*’ — and Thomas went^ 
Forth to his tasks, half hungry, h*j 4 f content • 

“ I never ask’d for help,” thought he, “ but twice, 
And all they then would give me was kdvicc > 

My Uncle Doctor, when I begg'd his aid. 

Bade me work on, and never be afraid, 

But still be good ; and I 've been good so long, 

1 'm half ]M}r 8 uadcd that they tell me wrong. 

And now this Captain still repeats the sainer 
But who can, live upon a virtuous name,* 

Starving and praised 7 — * have patience — patience 
still !* 

He said and smiled, “and, if I can, I will.” 

So Thomas rested with a mind intent 
On wha‘. the Captain by his kindness meant. 

Again the invited party all attend, 

These dear relations, on this generous Friend. 
Tliey ate, they drank, each striving to appear 
Fond, frank, forgiving — above all, sincere. 

Such kindred souls could not admit disguise. 

Or envious fears, or painful jeulousich ; 

So each declared, and all in turn replied, 

” *T is just indeed, and cannot be denied.” 

Now various subjects rose, — the country's cause. 
The war, the allies, the lottery, and the laws.* 

The widow'd sister then advantage took 
Of a short pause, and, smiling sollly, spoke : 

She jutlgcd what subject would Ins mind excite— 
“ Tell us, dear Captain, of that bloody fight, 

When our brave Uncle, bleeding at his gun. 

Gave a loud shout to see the Frenchmen run.” 

“ Another day,” — replied the modest host ; 

** One cannot always of one’s battles boast. 

Look not surprise — behold the man in nfe ! 
Another Uncle shall you never see. 

No other Dyson to this place shall come. 

Here end my travels, here I place my home ; 

Here to repose my shatter’d frame I mean. 

Until tlie last long journey close the scene.” 

The Toadies softly brush'd the tears away ; 

James look'd surprise, but knew not what to say ; 
But Doctor Dyson filled up his voice. 

And said, “ Dear Uncle, how we all rejoice !” 

“ No question. Friends ! and I your joy approve. 
We arc, you know, a Family of Love.” 

So said the wary Uncle, but the while 
Wore on his face a questionable smile, » 

That vanish’d, as he spake in grate ahd solemn 
style — 

*' Friends and relations ! let' us henceforth eeem 
Just as we are, nor of our virtues dream, 

That with our waking vanish. — What we are 
Full well we know — t* improve it be our cii^e. 
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Forgiv^i# trial I have made ; *t is one ] 

That has no more than I expected done. 

If as frail mortals you, my Friends, appear, 

1 look'd for no angelic beings here, 

For none that riches spurn'd as idle pelf| 

Or served another as iie served himself. 

Dteeived no longer, let us all forgive ; 
t *m old, but yeCVvvtedious time may live. 

This dark complexion India's suns bestow. 

These shri veil'd looks to years of care I owe ; 

But no disease ensures my early doom, — 

And I may live — forgive me— -years to come. 

, But while I live, there may some good be done. 
Perchance to many, but at least to One.” — 

Here he arose, retired, return’d, and brought 
The Orpha'n boy, whom he had train'd and taught 
For this his purpose; and the happy boy, 

Though bade to hide, could ill suppress, his joy. — 

“ This young relation, with your leave, I take. 
That he his progress in the world may make — 
Not in my house a slave or spy to he. 

And first to flatter, then to govern me ; — 

He shall not nurse me when my senses sleep. 

Nor shall the key of all my secrets keep. 

And be so useful that a dread to part 
Shall make him master of my easy heart ; — 

But to be placed where merit may be proved, 

And all that now impedes his way removed. 

And now no more on these affairs I dwell, 

What I possess that I alone can tell. 

And to that subject we will bid fiircwcll. 

' As go I must, when Heaven is pleased to call. 
What I shall leave will seem or large or small, 

As you shall view it. When this pulse is stjll. 
You may behold ^ny wt'altli, and read ray will. 

And now, a<i Captain Elliot much has known, 
That to your Uncle never had been shown. 

From him one word of honest counsel hear — 

And think it alway9 ^ain to he sincere," 


TALE III. 


THE EaUAL MARRIAGE. | 

There are gay nymphs whom serious matrons 
blame, 

And men adventurous treat as lawful game, — 
Misses, who strive, with deep and practised arts. 
To gain and torture inexperienced hearts ; 

The hearts entangled they in pride retain. 

And at their pleasure make them feel their chain : 
For this they learn to manage air and face. 

To look a virtue, and to act a ‘grace. 

To be wha^pver men with warmth pursue — 
Chaste, gay, retiring, tender, timid, true. 

To-day approaching near, to-morrow just in view. 

Maria Gltfssip was a thing like this — 

^ A much observing, much experienced Miss ; 

Who pn a stranges-yoiith would first decide 
Th* imj^rtant question — " Shall 1 be his bride ?” 


But if unwortliy of a lot so blcss'd, 

'T was something yet to rob the man of rest ; 

The heart, when stricken, she with hope could feed, 
Could court pursuit, and, wlioii pursued, recede. 
Hearts she hud won, und wdtli delusion fed. 

With doubt bewilder’d, and with hope misled ; 
Mothers and rivals she had made afraid. 

And wrung the breast of many a jealous maid ; 
Fricndsliip, the snare of lovers, she. profess’d, 

And turned the heart’s best feelings to a jest 

Yet seem’d the nymph as gentle as a dove. 

Like one all guiltless of the game of love, — 
Whose guileless innocence might well be gay ; 
Who had no selfish secrets to betray ; 

Sure, if she play’d, she knew not how to play. 

Oh ! she had looks so placid and demure. 

Not Eve, ere fallen, seem’d more meek or pure ; 
And yet the Tempter of the fulling Eve 
Could not with deeper subtlety deceive. 

A Sailor’s heart the Lady’s kindness moved, 
And winning looks, to say Jiow well he loved ; 
Then left her hopeful for the stormy main. 
Assured of love wlien he return’d again. 

Alas ! the gay Lieutenant reach’d the sliorc. 

To be rejected, and was gay no more ; 

Wine and strong drink tlie bosom’s pain suppress’d. 
Till Death procured, what love denied lym — rest. 
But men of more experience learn to treat 
These fair enslavers with their own deceit. 

Finch was a younger brother’s youngest son. 
Who pleased an Uncle with his song and gun ; 
Who call’d liim ‘Bob,* and ‘Captain’ — by tliat 
name 

Anticipating future rank and fame : 

Not but there was for this some fair pretence— 

He was a cornet in the Home Defence. 

The Youth was ever drest in dapper style, 

Wore spotless linen, and a ceaseless smile ; 

His step was measured, and his air was nice — 
They bought Iiim high, who had him si. the price 
That his own judgment and becoming pride. 

And all tlie merit he assumed, implied. 

A life he loved of liberty and ease, 

And all hts pleasant labour was to please ; 

Not call’d at present hostile men to sla^. 

He made the hearts of gentle dames Ins prey. 

Hence talcs arose, and one of sad report— 

A fond, fair girl became his folly’s sport, — 

A cottage lass, who “ knew the youth would prove 
For ever true, and give lier love for love ; • 

Sure when he could, and that would soon be known. 
He would be proud to show her as his own.” 

I But still she felt the village damsels* sneer. 

And her sad soul was fill’d with secret foar ; 

His love excepted, earth was all a void, 

And ho, the excepted man, her peace destroy’d. 
When the poor Jane was buried, we could hear 
The threat of rustics wJiisper’d round her bier 

I Stories like this were told, but yet, in time 
Fair ladies lost their horror at the crime ; 

They knew that cottage girls were forward things, 
Who never heed a nettle till it stings; 
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Then, too, the Cuptain iiad liia fault confess'd, 

And scorn'd to turn a murder to a jest. 

Away willi murder ! — This accomplish'd swain 
Beheld Maria, and confess'd her reign — 

She came, invited hy the rector's wife, 

Who “ never saw such sweetness in her life." 
Now, as the rector was the Uncle's friend, 

It pleased the Nephew there his steps to iMind, 
«dM'here the fair damsel then her visit paidi 
And seem'd an imasHurning rustic maid : 

A face so fair, a look so meek, he found 
Had pierced that heart, no other nymph could 
wound. 

“Oh, sweet Maria" — so began the Youth 
His meditations — “thine the simple trutli! 

Thou hast no wicked wisdom of thy sex, 

No wish to gain u subject-heart — then vex. 

That heavenly bosom no proud passion swells, 

No serpent's wisdom with thy meekness dwells ; 
Oh ! could I hind thee to niy heart, and live 
In love witli thee, on wliat our fortunes give ! 

Far from the busy world, in some dear spot. 
Where Love reigns king, we 'd find some jicaccful 
cot. 

To wed, indeed, no prudent man would choose ; 
But, such a maid will lighter bonds refuse 1" 

And was this youtfi a rake ? — In very truth ; 
Yet, feeling love, he felt it as a youth ; 

If he had vices, they were laid aside ; 

Ho r|uitc forgot the simple girl who died ; 

With dear Maria he in peace w'ould live, 

And what had pass'd — Maria would forgive. 

The fair Coquette at first was pleased to find 
A swain so knowing had become so blind ; 

And she determined, with her utmost skill. 

To bind the rebel to her sovereign will. 

She heard the story of the old deceit. 

And now resolv'd lie should with justice meet ; — 

“ Soon us qhe saw him on her hook secure, 

He should tlic pangs of perjur'd man endure." 

These her first thoughts — but as, from time to 
time. 

The Lover came, she dwelt not on his crime — 

“ Crime could she call it f prudes, indeed, condemn 
These slips of youth — but she w'as not of them.” 
So gentler thoughts arose as, day by day. 

The Captain came his passion to display. 

When he display'd his passion, and she felt, 

N^t without fear, her heart begin to melt — 

Joy came with terror at a state so new ; 

Glad of his truth ; if he indeed were true ! 

This she decided as the heart decides, 

Besolv'd to be the happiest of brides. 

“ Not great niy fortune — hence,” said she, “ 'tis 
plain. 

Me, and not mine, dear Youth ! he hopes to gain; 
Nor has he much ; but, as he sweetly talks. 

We from our cot shall have delightful walks. 

Love, lotd within it ! I shall smile to see 
My little cherubs on the father's knee.” 

Then sigh'd the nymph, and in her fancied lot. 

She ail tlic mischiefs of the past forgot 


Such were their tender meditations us 
Would they the visions of the day discuss : 

Each, too, the old sad habits would no more 
Indulge ; both dare be virtuous and be poor. 

They' both hud pass'd the year when law allows 
Free-will to lover who would fain be spouse ; • ' 

Yet the good youth his Uncle's' 'Aiftiction sought— ^ 
‘ Marry her. Bob! and are you really caught? 
Then you've exchanged, I warrant, heart for heart— 
'T is well ! I meant to wain her of your art : 

This Parson's Babe has made you quite a fool — 
But arc you sure your ardour will not cool ? 

Have you not habits. Boy ? but take your chance ! 
How will you live ? 1 cannot much advance. 

But hear you not what through the vilhqge flics. 
That this your dove is famed for her disguise ? 
Yet, say they not, she leads a gayish life ? 

Art sure she'll show the virtues of a wife ?” — 

“ Oh, Sir, she's all that mortal man can love !” 

“ Then marry. Bob ! and that the fact will prove — 
Yet in a kind of lightness, folk agree,” — 

“ Tiightness in her ! indeed, it cannot be — 

'Tis Innocence alone that makes her manners 
free.” 

“ Well, my good friend ! then Innocence alone 
Is to a something like Flirtation prone ; 

And I advise — but let me not oftend — 

That Prudence should on Innocence attend. 

Lest some her sportive purity mistake, 

And term your ungcl more than half a rakeJ' 

The nymph, now sure, could not entirely curb* 
The native wish her lover to disturb. 

Oil he observ'd her, and could ill* endure 
The gentle coquetry of maid so pure : 

Men he beheld press round her, and the Fair 
Caught every sigh, and smiled at every prayer ; 
And grieved he was with jealous pains to see 
The etfccts of all her wit and pleasantry. 

“ Yet why alarm'd ?'* — he said, “ with so much 
sense. 

She lias no freedom, dashing, or pretence : 

'T is her gay mind, and I should feel a pride 
In her chaste levities” — he said, and sigh'd. 

Yet when, apart from company, he chose 
To talk a little of his bosom's woes — 

But one sweet smile, and one soft speech, sup- 
press'd 

All pain, and set his feeling heart at rest. 

Nay, in return, she felt, or feign'd, a fear, 

“ He was too lively to be quite sincere — 

She knew a certain lady, and could name 
A certain time" — So, even was the blame. 

And thus the loving pair more deep in love became. 

They married soon — for why delay thcjlhing 
That such ama'/ing happiness woutd bring ? — 
Now of that blissful state, O Muse of Hymen ! sing. 

Love dies all kinds of death : in softie so quick 
It comes — he is not previously sick ; 

But ere the sun has on the couple shed 
The morning rays, the smile of Love is flq^. 




And wm^ie cause ? for Love should not expire. 
And none th^reasoii of such fate require. 

Both had a mask, that with such pains they wore, 
Each took it off wlicn it avail’d no more. 

They had no feeling of each other’s pain ; 

To wear it longer liad been crime in vain. 

•As in some plcasii,ipt eve we view the scene, 
Though cool yet cairn, if joyless yet serene, — 
Who has not l^It a quiet still delight 
In the Rlear, silent, love-hefrieiidifig night ? 

The moon so sweetly bright, so soltly fair. 

That all but happy lovers would be there, — 
Thinking there must be. in her still domain 
Something that soothes the sting of mortal pain : 
While earth itself is dress’d in light so clear, 

That they nfight rest contented to be here ! 

Such if) the night ; but when the morn awakes, 
The Sturm arises, and the forest shakes : 

This mighty change the grieving travellers find. 
The freezing snows fast drifting in the wind ; 

Firs deeply laden shake the snowy top. 

Streams slowly freezing, fretting till they stop ; 
And void of stars the angry clouds look down 
On the cold earth, exchanging frown with frown. 

Such seem’d, at first, the cottage of our pair — 
Fix’d in their fondness, in their prospects fair; 
Youth, health, affection, all that life supplies. 
Bright as the stars that gild the cloudless skies — 
Were theirs, or seem’d to bo : hut soon the scene 
Was black as if its light had never been. 

Weary •full soon, and restless then they grew. 
Then off’ the painful mask of prudence threw. 

For Time has told them all; and taught them 
what to rue. 

They long again lo*fread the former round 
Df dissipation — “ Why should he be bound. 

While his sweet inmate of the cottage sighs 
For adulation, rout, and rhapsodies ? 

Not TiOve liim.'^elf, did love exist, could lead 
A heart like hers, tliat flutter’d to be freed.” 

% 

But Tiove, or what seem’d like him, quickly died, 
Nor Prudence, nor Esteem, his jilacc supplied. 
Disguise thrown off, each reads the other’s heart, 
And feels with horror that they cannot part 

Still they can speak — and ’t is some comfort still, 
That each can vex the other when tiiey will : 
Words half in jest to words in earnest led. 

And these the earnest angry passions fed. 

Till all was fierce reproach, and peace for ever fled. 

“ And so you own it ! own it to my face, 

Your love is vanish’d — infamous and base !” 

“ Madam, I loved you truly, while I deem’d 
You were llic trutliful being tlial you seem’d; 

But when«l see your native temper rise 
Above control, add break through all disguise, 
Casting it off*, as serpents do their skin'. 

And showing afl tjic folds of vice within, — 

What see I then to love? was I in love with Sin?” 

“So I may think^and you may feel it too; 

A ' jving «ouplc, Sir, were Sin and you ! 


Whence all this anger ? is it that yon find 
You cannot always make a woman blind ? 

You talk’d of falsehood and disguise — talk on ! 
But all my trust and confidence are gone ; 
Remember you with what a serious air 
You talk’d of love as if you were at prayer? 

You sfM)kc of home-born comforts, quiet, ease. 

And the pure pleasure that must always please. 
With an assumed and sentimental air. 

Smiting your breast, and acting like a player. 
Then your file’s comfort! and your holy joys ! 
Holy, forsooth ! and your sweet girls ami hoys, 
How you would train them ! — All this farce review. 
And tlicn, Sir, talk of being just and true 1” — 

“ Madam ! your sex expects that ours should lie. 
The simple creatures know it, and comply — 

You hate the truth ; there ’s nothing you despise 
Like a plain man, who spurns your vanities. 

Are you not early taught your prey to catch ? 
When your mammas pronounce — ‘A proper 
match !* 

What said your own ? — * Do, daughter ! curb your 
tongue, 

And you may win him, for the man is young ; 

Bui if he views you as ourselves, good bye 
To speculation ! — lie will never try.’ 

Then is the mask assum’d, and then bait 
Your hook with kindness ! and as anglers wait. 
Now here, now there, with keen and eager glaricCy 
Marking your victims as the shoals advance ; 
When, if the gaping wretch should make a snap, 
You jerk him up, and have him in your trap, 

Who gasping, panting, in your presence lies. 

And you exulting view the imprison’d prize. 

Such arc your arts ! while he did but intend, 

In harmless play an idle hour to spend, 
fdghtly to talk of love ! ycur fix’d intent 
Is on to lure liirri where he never meant 
To go, hut going, must his speed repent. 

If he of (’lipid speaks, you watch your ftan. 

And make a ch.'ingc for Hymen if you can; 

Thus he, ingenuous, easy, fond, and weak. 

Speaks the rash words he has been led to speak ; 
Puls the dire rpiestioii that he meant to shun. 

And by a moment’s frenzy is undone.” — 

“Well!” said the Wife, “admit this nonsense 
true;, — 

A miglity prize she gains in catching you ; 

For my part. Sir, I most sincerely wish 
My landing-net had miss’d my precious fish !” 

“ Would that it had ! or I had wisely lent 
An ear to those who said I should repent.” 

“Hold, Sir ! at least my reputation spare, 

And add another falschoi^ if you dare.” — 

“ Your reputation, Madam !— -rest secure. 

That will all scandal and reproach endure, 

And be the same in worth : it is like him 
Who floats, but finds he cannot sink or swim ; 
Half rais’d above tiie storm, half sunk below, 

It just exists, and that is all wc know. 
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Such the good name that you so much regard, 
And yet to seek aflout find somewhat hard. 

Nay, no reply ! in future I decline 
Dispute, and take tny way.'* — 

“ And I, Sir, mine.” 

Oh ! happy, happy, happy pair ! both sought, 
BotJi seeking— catching both, and caught 


TALE IV. 


RACHEL. 

It chanced we walk'd upon the lioath, and met 
A wandering woman ; her thin clothing wet 
With morning fog; the little care she took 
Of things like these, was written in Jier look. 

Not pain from pincliing cold was in her face, 

But flurrying grief, that knows no resting place, — 
Appearing ever as on business sent, 

The wandering victim of a fix’d intent; 

Yet in her fiincicd couscquencc and speed, 
]m]>cird to bog assistance for licr need. 

< 

When she belicld my friend and me, with eye 
And pleading liand, she sought our charity ; 

More to engage our friendly tliougfits the while, 
8he threw upon her miseries a smile, 

That, like a varnish on a picture laid, 

More prominent and bold the figures made : 

Yet was there sign of joy that w’c complied, 

The moment’s wish indulged and gratified. 

“ Where art thou wandering, Rachel ? whither 
stray, 

From thy poor hearth in such unwholesome day ?” 
Ask’d ni 3 i,kiiid friend, who hud fainiliur grown 
With Rachel’s grief, and ofl compassion shown; 
Oil to her hovel had in winter sent 
The means of comfort — oil with comforts went. 
Him well she knew, and with requests pursued. 
Though too iiiiich lost and s^icnt for gratitude. 


Adieu ! be secret ! — sailors have no h«\iie ; 

Blow wind, turn tide! — Be sure H;he fleet will 
come.” 

Grown wilder still, the frantic creature strode 
With hurried feet ujmn the flinly road. 

On her departing form I gazed with pain — 

“ And should you not,” 1 cried^ “ her ways restrain? 
Wiiat hopes the wild deluded wretch to meet? 

And means she aught by this expedted ile«*t ? 
Knows site her purpose ? has she hope to see 
Some friend to aid her in her poverty ? 

Wliy leave her thus liewildcr’d to pursue 
The fancy’s good, that never comes in view 7” 

Nay ! she is harmless, and if more confined, 
Would more distress in the coercion find. 

Save nt the times when to the coast she flies, 

She rests, nor shows her mind’s obliquities, 

But ever talks she of the sea, and shows 
Her sympathy with every wind that blows. 

We think it, thrndbre, useless to restrain 
A creature of whose conduct none complain, 
Whose age and looks protect her, — should they fail, 
Her craft and wild demeanour will prevail. 

A soldier once attack’d her on h(‘r way — 

SIic spared him not, but bade him k icel and pray — 
Praying luTsclf aloud — Ih* astonisli’d man 
Was so confounded, that away he ran. 

Her sailor left her, with, perhaps, intent ' 

To iii.ike her his — ’t is doubtful what he meant : 
But he was captured, and the life he led 
Drove all such young engagements from his head. 
On him she ever thought, and none beside, 
Seeking her love, were fdvoiir’cior denied ; 

On her dear David she had fix’d her view, 

And fancy judged him ever fond and true. 

Nay, young and handsome — Time could not de- 
stroy — 

No — he was still the same — her gallant hoy ! 
Labour had made her coarse, and her attire 
Show’d that she wanted no one to admire ; 

None to commend her ; but she could conceive 
The same of him, as when he took his leave, 

And gaily told what riches he would bring, 

And grace her hand with the symbolic ring. 


“ Where art thou wandering, Rachel 7 let me 
hear?”— 

** The fleet ! the fleet !” she answer’d, “ will appear 

Witiiin the bay, and 1 shall surely know 

^he news to-night ! — turn tide, and breezes blow ! 

For if 1 lose my time, 1 must remain 

Till the next year before they come again !” 

“ What can they tell thee, Rachel ?” — 

” Should 1 say, 

1 must repent me to my dying day. 

Tlicn should 1 lose tlie pension that they give ; 
For who would trust their secrets to a sieve ? 

I must bo gOQ^l” — And with her wild, but keen 
And crafty would appear to mean, 

She l^urried turn’d ago in to say, 

^ All will hi JlJttKffh i they anchor in the bay ; 


With want and labour was her mind subdued ; 
She lived in sorrow and in solitude. 

Religious neighbours, kindly calling, found 
Her thougiits unsettled, anxious, and unsound ; 
I.OW, superstitious, querulous, and weak, 

I She sought for rest, but knew not how to seek ; 
And their instructions, though in kindness meant, 
Were far from yielding the desired content. 

They hoped to give her notions of their own, ' . 
And talk’d of ' feelings’ she had never known ; 

} They ask’d of her * experience,* and they bred, 

In her weak mind, a melancholy dread 
Of something wanting in her faitli. of some— • 
She knew not what — ‘acceptance,* that should 
come ; 

And as it came not, she was much afraid • 

That she in vain had served God and pray’d. 
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! though^cr lover dead. In prayer she named 
irring Yrath, and hoped he was rcclaiin’d. 
she confess'd ; and trembling, heard them say, 
prayers were sinful — So the papists pray. 
[)avid’s fate had been decided long, 
grayers and wishes for his state were wrong.* 

id these her guides united love and skill, 
r might have ruled and rectified licr will ; 
thc 3 » perceived not the bewilder'd mind, 
allow’d her paths, that she could never find : 
weakness that was nature’s they reproved, 
all its comforts from the Heart removed. 

ven in this state, she loved the winds that sweep 
' the wild*hcath, and curl the restless deep; 
irf-built hut beneath a hill she chose, 

1 oil at night in winter storms arose, 
iring, or dreaming, the distracted cry 
drowning seamen on the breakers by : 
there were rocks, that when the tides were low, 
scar'd, and vanish’d when the waters flow ; 
d there she stood, all patient to behold 
nc seaman’s body on the billows roll’d. 

3ne calm, cold evening, when the moon was high, 
id rode sublime within the cloudless sky, 
e sat within her hut, nor seem'd to feel 
cold or want, but turn'd her idle wheel, 
id with sad song its melancholy tone 
ix'd, all unconscious tliat she dwelt alone. 

But none will harm her — Or who, willing, can ? 
le is too wretched to have fear of man — 
ot man ! hut something — if it should appear, 
hat once was man — that something did she icar. 

No causeless terror ! — In that moon’s clear light 
. came, and seem'd a parley to invite : 
t was no hollow voice — no brushing by 
If a strange being, who escapes the eye — 

To cold or thrilling touch, that will but lust 
V*hilc we can think, and then for ever past, 
lut this sad face — though not the same she knew, 
Criough the same to prove the vision true — 
jook’d full upon her! — starting in aflright 
She fled, her wildness doubling at the sight; 

(Vith shrieks of terror, and emotion strong, 

^ho pass’d it by, and madly rush'd along 
To the bare rocks — While David, who, that day. 
Had left his ship at anchor in the bay, 

Had seen his friends who yet survived, and heard 
Of her who loved him — and who thus appear'd — 
He tried to soothe her, but retired afraid 
T’ approach, and left her to return for aid. 

None came ! and Rachel in the morn was found 
Thrning her wheel, without its spindles, round, 
With hopsehold look of care, low singing to the 
sound. * 

Since that event, she is what you have seen. 

But time and ha6it make her more serene, 

The edge of anguish blunted — ^yet, it seems. 

Sea, ships, and sailors' miseries are her dreams.” 


TALE V. 


VILLARS. 

Poet. — Know you tlic fate of Villars ? 

Friend . — What! the lad 
At school so fond of solitude, and sad ; 

WJio broke our bounds bc'causc he scorn’d a guide. 
And would Araik lonely by the river's side ? 

P. — The same ! — who rose at midnight to be- 
hold 

The moonbeams shedding their ethereal gold ; 
Who held our sports and pleasures in disgrace, 

For Guy of Warwick, and old Chevy Chase. — 

F . — Who sought for friendships, gave his gene- 
rous heart 

To every boy who chose to net the part ; 

Or judged lie felt it — not aware that boys 
Have poor conceit of intellectual joys : 

Theirs is no season for superfluous Iriends, 

And none they need, but those whom Nature lends. 

P. — But he, loo, loved 7 — 

F. — Oh ! yes : his friend betray'd 
The temder passion for the arigel-inaid. 

Some child, whose features he at church had seen 
Became his bosom's and his funey's qui'oi#; 

Some favourite look was on his mind impress'd-— 
His warm and fruitless fondness gave the rest. 

P. — He left his father ^ — 

F. — Yes ! and rambled round 
The land on foot — 1 know not what he found. 
Early he came to his paternal land. 

And took the course ho had m rumbling plann'd. 
Ten years wc lost him : he was then cinpluy'd 
In tlie W'ild Hcliemes that he, perhaps, enjoy'd. 

Ills mode of life, when he to manhood grew, 

Was all Jiis own — its shape disclosed to tew. 

Our grave, stern darncs, who know Iht deeds of 
nil, 

Say that some damsels owe to him their full ; 

And, though a Christian in his creid proless'd, 

He liad some heatlien notions in his breast. 

Yet we may doubt ; for women, in his eyes, 

Were high and glorious, queens and deities; 

But he, perliaps', adorer and yet man, 

Transgiess’d yet worshipp’d. There are those who 
can, 

IS 

Near him a Widow’*s mansion he survey’d— 
The lovely mother of a lovelier Maid ; 

Not great their wealtli ; though they were proud 
to cLiirn 

Alliance with a house of noblest name. 

Now, had I skill, I would right fain devise 
To bring the highbrirn spinster to your eyes. 

1 could discourse of lip, and chin, and cheek. 

But you would sec no picture as 1 spi'ak. 

Such colours cannot— mix them as 1 may — 

Paint you this nymph — Wc '11 try a diflcrent waj. 
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First take Calista in her glowinjr charms, 

Ere yet she sank within Lothario's arms, 

Endued with beauties ripe, and large desires. 

And ail that feels delight, and that inspires : 

AdA Cleopatra's great, yet tender soul, 

Her boundless pride, her fondness of control. 

Her daring spirit, and her wily art. 

That, though it tortures, yet coiiirnaiids the heart; 
Add woman's anger for a lover's slight. 

And the revenge, that insult will (sx^ite ; 

Add looks for veils, that she at will could wear. 

As Juliet fond, as Imogen sincere, — 
liikc Portia grave, sententious, and design'd 
For high affairs, or gay as Rosalind — 

Catch, if you can, some notion of the dame, 

And let Matilda serve her for a name. 

Think next how Villars saw th' enelianting maid, 
And how he loved, pursued, adored, obey'd — 
Obey'd in all, except the dire cornniand, 

No more to dream of tiiat bewitching hand. 

His love provoked her scorn, his wealth she spurn'd. 
And frowns for praise, contempt for prayer return'd; 
But, proud yet shrewd, the wily sex despise 
The woiild-hc husband— ^et the votary prize. 

As Roman conquerors, of their triumph vain. 

Saw humbled raonarchs in their pompous train. 
Who, when no more they s well'd the show of pride. 
In snc|t;t sorrow'd, or in silence died ; 

So, when our friend adored the Beauty's siirinc. 
She mark'd the act, and gave the nod divine ; 

And strove with scatter'd smiles, yet scarcely strove, 
To keep the lover, while she scorn'd his love. 

These, and his hope, the doubtful man sustain'd ; 
For who that loves believes himself disdain'd? — 
Each look, each motion, by his fondness rend, 
BiJcaine Love's food, and greater fondness bred ; 
The pettiest favour was to him the sign 
Of secret love, and said, ** I 'll yet be thine !" 

One drdeful year she held the captive swain. 

Who felt and cursed, and wore and bless'd,thc chain; 
Who p^s'd a thousand galling insults by. 

For one kind glance of that ambiguous eye. 

jP. — Well ! time, perhaps, might to Iho coldest 
heart 

Some gentle thought of one so fond impart ; 

And pride itself has often favour shown 
To what it governs, and can call its own. 

F. — Thus were they placed, when to the village 
camo 

*Tliat lordly stranger, whom I need not name ; 
Known since ton well, but then as rich and young, 
Untried his prowess, and his crimes unsung. 
Smooth was his speech, and show'd a gentle mind, 
Deaf to his praise, and to his merits blind ; 

But raised by woman's smile, and pleased with all 
mankind. 

At humble distance he this fair survey'd. 

Read her high temper, yet adored the Maid ; 

Far off he gazed, as if afraid to meet. 

Or show the hope her anger would defeat : 

Awful his love, and kept a guarded way, 

Afraid to venture, till it finds it may. 


And soon it found ! nor could they'lfidy's pride 
Her triumph bury, or her pleasure hide. 

And jealous Love, that ever looks to spy 
The dreaded wandering of a lady's eye, 

Perceived with anguish, that the prize long j piig fljt 
A sudden rival from his hopes had caught. « 

Still Villars loved ; at length, with strong despair, y 
O'er-torturtsd possion thus preferr'd its prayer ^ 
“ liifc of my life ! ut once my fatb decres: — 

I wait my death, or more than life, from thee : 

I have no arts, nor powers, thy soul to move. 

But doting constancy, and boundless love ; * « 

This is my all : had 1 the world to give. 

Thine were its thronc-^now bid me die or live !" 

“ Or die or live” — the gentle Lady cried — 

** As suits thee best ; that point thyself decide' ,i ' 
But if to death thou hast thyself decreed, * . 
Then like a man perform the manly deed ; 

The well-charged pistol to the car apply, 

Make loud report, and like a hero die : 
liet rogues and ruts on ropes and poison seize- 
Shame not thy friends by petty death like these ; 
Sure we must grieve at what thou think'st to do. 
But spare us blushes for the manner too !'' 

Then with inviting smiles she turn'd aside, 
Allay'd his anger, and consoled liis pride. 

Oft had the fickle fair beheld with scorn 
The unhappy man bewilder'd and forlorn, 

Then with one softening glance of those bright eyes. 
Restored his spirit, and dispersed his sighs. • ' 
Oft had I seen him on the lea below. 

As feelings moved him, walking quick or slow : 
Ndw a glad thought, and now a doleful came. 

And he adored or cursed the changeful dame, 

Who was to him as cause is to effect — 

Poor tool of pride, perverseness, and neglect ! 

U|K)n thy rival were her thoughts bestow'd, 
Ambitious love within her bosom glow'd ; 

And oft she wish'd, and strong was her desire, 

The Lord could love her like the faithful Squire ; 
But she was rivall’d in that noble breast — 

He loved her passing well, but not the best. 

For self reign'd there ; but still he call'd her fair. 
And woo'd the music his passion to declare. 

His verses all were flaming, all were fine; 

With sweetness, nay with sense, in every lino— 
Not as Lord Byron would have done the thing, 

But better far than lords arc used to sing. 

It pleased the Maid, and she, in very truth, 

Loved, in Calista's love, the noble youth ; 

Not like sweet Juliet, with that pure delight. 

Fond and yet chaste, enraptured and yet right ; 

Not like the tender Imogen, confined 
To one, but one ! the true, the wedded mind ; 
True, one preferr'H our sighing nymph as these, 
But thought not, like them, one done cbuld please. 

Time pass'd, nor yet the youthQil peer propoecd 
To end his suit, nor his had Viyars^closcd ; 

Fond hints the one, the other cruel bore ; 

That was more cautious, this was kind the more f 
Both for soft moments waited-s-that to take 
Of these advantage ; fairly this to makcK ^ 
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Thera ni6'i.i!ent8 came — or bo my lord believed— 
He (IVopp'd Ills mask ; and both were undeceived. 
She saw the vice that would no longfer feign, 

And he an angry beauty's pure disdain. 

Villars that night had in my ear confess'd, 
jFfmthought himself her spaniel and her jest 
ffe saw his rival of his goddess sure, 

“ But then,” he cried, “ her virtue is secure ; 

Should he of&nd, I haply may obtain 
The lAgh reward of vigilance and pain ; 

Till then 1 take, and on my bended knee, 

Scraps from the banquet, gleanings of the tree.” 

Pitying, I smiled ; for I had known the time 
Of Love insulted — constancy my crime. 

Not thus our friend : for him the morning shone 
* ' In tenfold glory, as for him alone ; 

) He w^t, expecting still reproof to meet, 

^ AncTiul that was not cruel count as sweet. 

Back he return'd, all eagerness and joy. 

Proud as a prince, and restless as a ^y. 

He sought to speak, but could not aptly find 
Words for his use, they enter'd not his mind ; 

So full of bliss, that wonder and delight 
Seem'd in those happy moments to unite. 

He was like one who gains, but dreads to lose, 

A prize that seems to vanish as he views : 

And in his look was wildness and alarm — 

Like a sad conjurer who forgets his charm, 

And, when the demon at the call appears. 

Cannot command the spirit for his fears : 

So Villars seem'd by his own bliss perplex'd, 

, And scarcely knowing what would hap^ten next. 

But soon, a witness to their vows, I saw 
The maiden his, if not by love, by law ; * 

The bells proclaim'd it — merry call'd by those 
Who have no foresight of their neighbours' woes. 
How proudly show’d the man his lovely bride. 
Demurely pacing, pondering, at his side ! 

While all the loving maids around declared, 

That fait|jf and constancy deserved reward. j 

The baffled Lord retreated from the scene i 

Of so much gladness, with a world of spleen ; ’ 

And left the wedded couple, to protest. 

That he no fear, that she no love possess'd. 

That all hb vows were scorn'd, and all his hope a 
jest. • 

Then fell the oaks to let in light of day. 

Then rose the mansion that we now survey. 

Then all the world flock'd gaily to the scene 
Of so much splendour, and its splendid queen ; 

But whether all within the gentle breast 
Of him, of her, was happy or at rest, — 

Whether no lonely sigh confess'd regret. 

Was then unknown, and is a secret yet ; 

And we may think, in common duty bound. 

That no complaint is made where none is found. 

Then came the Rival to his villa down, 

Jjost to the pfeqpures of the heartless town ; 
Famous he 'grew, and he invited all 
, Whom he had known to banquet at the Hall ; 
Talk'd of his love, and said, with many a sigh, 

** 'T is^eath to lose her, and I wish to die.” 
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Twice met the parties ; but with cool disdain 
In her, in him with looks of awe and pain. 

Villars had pity, and conceived it hard 
That true regret should meet with no regard— 

“ Smile, my Matilda ! virtue should inflict 
No needless pain, nor bc so sternly strict.” 

The Hall was furnish'd in superior style. 

And money wanted from our sister isle ; 

The lady-|;nothrr to the husband sued — 

” Alas ! that care should on our bliss intrude ! 

You must to Ireland ; our possessions there 
Require your presence, nay, demand your care. 

My pensive daughter lK;gs with you to sail ; 

But spare your wife, nor let the wish prevail.” 

He wrent, and found upon his Irish land 
Cases and griefs he could not understand. 

Some glimmering light at first his prospect cheer'd^ 
Clear it was not, but would in time be clear'd ; 

But when his lawyers had their efforts made. 

No mind in man the darkness could pervade ; 

'T was palpably obscure : week after week 
He sought for comfort, but was still to rack. 

At length, impatient return, he strove 
No more with law, but gave the rein to love; 

And to his Lady and their native shore 
Vow'd to return, and thence to turn no more. 

While yet on Irish ground in trouble Teept, 

The Husband's terrors in his toils hud slept ; 

But he no sooner touch'd the British soil. 

Than jealous terrors took the pliicc of toil — 

“ Where has she been ? and how attended ? Who 
Has watch'd her conduct, and will vouch her true 7 
She sigh'd at parting, but methought her sighs 
Were more profound than would from nntiiic rise ; 
And though she wept as never wife before. 

Yet were her eyelids neither s well'd nor sore. 

Her lady-mother has a good repute, 

As watchful dragon of forbidden fruit ; 

Yet dragons sleep, and mothers have been known 
To guard a daughter's secret as their savn ; 

Nor can the absent in their travel sec 
How a fond wife and mother may agree. 

Suppose the lady is most virtuous ! — then. 

What can she know of the deceits of men 7 
Of all they plan, she neither thinks nor cares ; 

But keeps, good lady ! at her books and prayers. 

In all her letters there are love, respect. 

Esteem, regret, affection, all correct— 

Too much — she fears that I should see neglect f 
And there are fond expressions, but unlike 
The rest, as meant to be observed and strike ; 

Like quoted words, they have the show of art. 

And come not freely from the gentle heart — 
Adopted words, and brought from memory’s store. 
When the chill faltering heart supplies no more : 
'T is so the hypocrite pretends to feel. 

And speaks the words of earnestness and zeal. 

Hers was a sudden, though a sweet consent ; 
May she not now as suddenly repent ? 

My rival's vices drove him from the door ; 

But hates she vice as truly as before 7 
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How do I know, if he should plead again. 

That all her scorn and anger would remain ? 

Oh ! words of folly — is it thus I deem 
Of the chaste object of my fond esteem 7 
Away with doubt ! to jealousy adieu ! 

1 know her fondness, and believe her true. 

j 

Yet why that haste to furnish every need, j 
^ And send me forth with comfort, and with speed 7 
Yes; for she dreaded that the winter’sVage 
And our frail boy should on tiic seas engage. 

But thftt vile girl ! 1 saw a treaclicrous eye 
Glance on her mistress ! so demure and sly. 

So forward too— -and would Matilda's pride 
Admit of that, if there was naught beside ?'* 

Such, as he told me, wero tho doubt, the dread. 
By jealous fears on observations fed. 

Home he proceeded : there remain’d to him 
But a few miles — the night was wet and dim ; 
Thick, heavy dews descended on the ground, 

And all was sad and melancholy round. 

While thinking thus, an inn’s far gleaming fire 
Caused new emotions in the pensive Squire. 

** Here I may learn, and seeming careless too. 

If all isovcll, ere I my way pursue. 

How fare you, landlord? — liow, my friend, are 
all ?— 

H.»vc you not seen — my people at the Hall ? 

Well, 1 may judge—” 

** Oh ! yes, your Honour, well, 
As Joseph knows ; and he was sent to tell.” — 
How ! sent — 1 miss’d him — Joseph, do you say ? 
Why sent, if well ? — I miss’d him on the way.” 

There was a poacher on tho chimney-scat, 

A gipsy, conjurer, smuggler, stroller, cheat. 

The Squire had fined him for a captured hare. 
Whipp’d and imprison’d — he had felt the fare. 

And he rdlncmber’d : “ Will your Honour know 
How docs niy Lady 7 that myself can show. 

On Monday early — for your Honour secs 
The poor man must not slumber at his case. 

Nor must he into woods and coverts lurk. 

Nor work alone, but must be seen to work ; 

*T is not, your Honour knows, sufficient now 
For us to live, but wo must prove it — how. 

Stay, please your Honour, — 1 was early up, 

And forth without a morsel or a sup. 

Tliere was my Lady’s carriage — Whew ! it drove 
As if the horses had been spurr’d by Love.” 

“ A poet, John !” said Villars — feebly said, 
Confused with fear, and humbled and dismay’d — 

” And where this carriage 7 — but, iny heart ! 
enough — 

Why do 1 listen to the villain’s stuff? 

And where wert thou 7 and what the spur of thine, 
That led thee forth 7 — we surely may divine I” 

“ Hunger, your Honour ! I and my poor wife 
Have now no other in our wane of life. 

Were Pheebe handsome, and were I a Squire, 

1 might suspect her, and young Lords admire.” — 


“ What ! rascal—”—** Nay, your I^uour, on niy 
word, / 

I should be jealous of that fine young Lord ; 

Yet him my Lady in the carriage took, 

But innocent — I’d swear it on tlie book.” 

** You villain, swear !” — for still lie wish’d 
And hear what more the fellow had to say. ** 

** Piicebe, said I, a rogue tliat had a heart 
To do the deed would make his Hopour smart— 
Says Pheebe, wisely, * Think you, would hd go. 

If he were jealous, from my Lady ? — No.’ ” 

This was too much ! poor Villars left the inn, 
To end tlic grief that did but then begin. 

** With my Matilda in the coach ! — what lies 
Will the vile rascal in his spleen devise 7 
Yet this is true, that on some vile pretence 
Men may entrap the purest innocence. 

He saw my fears — alas ! I am not free . , ‘ 

From every doubt — but no ! it cannot be.”^ 

Villars moved slow, moved quick, as check’d by 
fear. 

Or urged by Love, and drew his mansion near. 

I Light burst ujion liiin, yet he fancied gloom. 

Nor came a twinkling from Matilda’s room. 

** What then 7 ’t is idle to expect that all 
Should be produced ut jealous fancy’s call ; 

How ! tlic park-gate wide o,K:n ! who would dare 
Do this, if her presiding glance were there 7 
But yet, by chance — I know not what to think. 
For thought is hell ! and I’m upon the brink ! 

Not for a thousand worlds, ten thousand lives. 

Would I Oh ! what depends upon our wives ! ■ 

Pains, labours, terrors, all would 1 endure. 

Yes, all but this — and this, could I be sure—” 

Just then a light within the window shone. 

And show’d a lucly, weeping and alone. 

His heart beat fondly— on another view,— 

It beat more strongly, and in terror too — 

It was his Sister ! — and there now appear’d 
A servant creeping like a man that fear’d. 

He spoke with terror — ” Sir, did Joseph tell 7 
Have you not met him ?” — 

“ Is your Lady well?” 

** Well ? Sir — ^your Honour ” 

** Heaven and earth ! what mean 
Your stupid questions 7 I have nothing seen, 

Nor heard, nor know, nor — Do, good Thomas, 
speak ! 

Your mistress ” 

*^ Sir, has gone from home a week— 
My Lady, Sir, your sister ” 

But, too late 

Was this — my Friend had yielded to his fate. 

He heard the truth, became serene and mild, 
Patient and still, as a corrected child ; , 

At once his spirit with his fortune fell 
To the last ebb, and whisper’d — lt>is well. 

Such was his fall ; and grievous the effect ! • 

From henceforth all things fell in^o n»glect — 

The mind no more alert, the form no more erect. 

Villars long since, as he indulged his spleen 
By lonely travel on the coast, liad seen 
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— A Ivge ol^ mansion sufTcr’d to decay 
In soCie lavv^strifi?, and slowly drop away. 

Dark ^ms armmd the consUint herons bred. 

Those the marsh dykes, the neigiibouring ocean, 
fed ; ^ 

Rocks near the coast no shippings would allow, 
Anrtlr stubborn heath around forbad the ploupfh; 

* Dull must the scene have been in years of old. 

But now was wildly dismal to behold — 

0^9 level sadi^ess marsh, and heath, and sea. 
And, lAve these high dark elms, nor plant nor tree. 

In this bleak ruin Villars found a room. 

Square, small, and lofty — scat of grief and gloom; 
A sloping skylight on the white wall threw, 

When the sun set, a melancholy hue ; 

'i'hc Hall of Vuthek has a room so bare. 

Ho small, so sad, so form'd to nourish cure. 

Here,” said the Traveller, “ all so dark within, 

' A,r-*tiall WMlhout, a man might mourn for sin, 
punish sinners — hero a wanton wife 
jVjid vengeful husband might be cursed for life." 

Ilis mind was now in just that wretched state. 
That deems Revenge our right, and crime our fate. 
All other views he banish'd from his soul. 

And let this tyrant vex him and control ; 

Idfe he despis'd, and had that Lord defied, 

But that he long'd for Vengeance ere he died. 

The law he spurn'd, the combat he declined, 

And to Ills purpose all his soul resign'd. 

Full fifteen months had pass'd, and we began 
, To have some hope of the returning man ; 

'Now to his steward of his amall altnirs 
He wrote, and mention'd leases and repairs ; 

; Jih*t yet his soul was on its scheme intent, , 
Argl^but a moincnit to his interest lent. 

His faithless wife and her triumphant peer 
Despis'd his vengeance, and disdain'd to fear; 

In splendid lodgings near the town they dwelt. 

Nor fears from wrath, nor threats from conscience 
felt. 

Long time our friend had watch'd, and much 
had paid 

For vulgar minds, who lent his vengeance aid. 

At length one evening, late returning home, 
'i'houghtlcss and fearless of the ills to come, 

The Wife was seized, when void of all alarm 
And vainly trusting to a footman's arm ; 

Death in his liand, the Husband stood in view. 
Commanding silence, and obedience too ; 

Forced to his carriage, sinking at his side. 

Madly he drove her — Vengeance was his guide. 

All in that ruin Villars had prepared, 

And meant her fate and sorrow to have shared ; 
There he design'd they should for ever dwell. 

The weeping pair of a monastic cell. 

* • 

An ancient couple from their cottage went, 

Won by his pay, to this imprisonment ; 

And all wa»or(fbr'd in his mind — the pain 
He must inflict, tlic shame she must sustain ; 

But such his gentle spirit, such his love. 

The pr^f might fail of all he meant to prove. 


I Features so dear had still maintain'd their sway. 
And looks so lov'd had taught him to obey ; 

Rage and Revenge had yielded to the sight 
Of charms that ^aken wonder and delight ; 

The harsher passions from the heart had flown, 

I And I^VE regain'd his Subject and his TJirone. 


[The noKt Taje, and a number of others, wertf* 
originally designed for a separate volume, to be cn- 
titled “ The Farewell and Return." In a letter to 

Mrs. Leadbetter, written in 1823, the i)oct says 

“ In my ‘ Farewell and Return' I suppose a young 
man to take leave of his native place, and to ex- 
change farewdla with his friends and acquaintance 
there — in short, with as many characters as 1 hove 
flincicd I could manage. These, and their several 
situations and prospects, being briefly sketched, an 
interval is supposed to elapse ; and our youth, a 
youth no more, returns to the scene of his early 
da 3 's. Twenty years have passed ; and the inter- 
est, if there be any, consists in the completion, 
more or less unexpected, of the liistory of each 
[lerson to whom he had originally bidden farewell." 

The reader will find the tahis written on this 
plan, divided each into two or more sections ; and 
will easily perceive where the farewell terminates, 
and the return begins.] 


TALH VI. 


THE FAREWELL AND RETURN. 

I, 

I AM of age, and now, no more the Bo}?! 

Am ready fortune's favours to enjoy, 

Were they, too, ready ; but, with grief I speak. 
Mine is the fortune that I yet inust seek. 

And let me seek it ; there 's the world around — 
And if not sought it never can be fbuml. 

It will not come if I the chase decline ; 

Wishes and wants will never make it mine. 

Then let me shake these lingering fi'ars away ; 
What one day must be, let it be to-day ; 

Lest courage fail ere I the search commence, • 
And resolution pall upon suspense. 

Yef, while amid these well-known scenes I dwell, 
Let me to friends and neighbours bid Farewell. 

First to our men of wealth — these arc but few— 
In duty bound I humbly bid adieu. 

This is not painful, for they know me not. 

Fortune in different states has placed our lot ; 

It is not pleasant, for full well I know 
The lordly pity that the rich bestow— 

A proud contemptuous pity, by whose aid 
Their own triumphant virtues arc display'd. — 
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** Goinj^f you soy ; and what intends the Lad, 

To seek iuH fortune f Fortune ! is lie mad ? 

Has he the knowledge ? is ho duly taught? 

I think we know how Fortune should he sought. 
Perhaps he takes his chance to sink or swim, 
Perhaps he dreams of Fortune’s seeking him 7 
J.ifi; 18 his lottery, and away he flies, 

Without a ticket to obtain his prize : 

But never man acquired a weighty sum, 

Without foreseeing whence it was to come.’* 

Fortunes arc made, if T the facts may state, — 
Though poor myself, 1 know tlic fortunate : 

First, there’s a knowledge of the way from whence 
(xood fortune comes — and that is sterling sense ; 
Then perseverance, never to decline 
The chase of riches till the prey is thine ; 

And firmness, never to be drawn away 
By any passion from that iiohlc prey — 

By love, ambition, study, travel, fame, 

Or the vain hope that lives ujKin a name. 


The whistling Boy that holds the plough, | 
J^iired hy the talc that soldiers tell, I 

Resolves to part, yet knows not how 
To leave the land he loves so well. 

He now rejects the thought, and now 

Looks o’er the lea, and sighs “ Farewell !” 

« 

Farewell ! the pensive maiden cries, 

Who dreams of London, dreams awake — 

Bui when her favourite liad she spies, 

With whom she loved her way to take, 

Then Doubts within her soul arise, 

And equal Hopes her bosom shake ! 

Thus, like the Boy, and like the Maid, 

I wish to go, yet tarry here. 

And now resolved, and now afraid : 

To minds disturb’d old views appear 
In melancholy charms array’d, 

And^nee indilVeront, now arc dear. 

How shall I go, my fate to learn — 

And, oh ! how taught shall I return ? 

II. 

Yks ! — twenty years have pass’d, and I am come. 
Unknown, unwelcom’d, to my early home, 

A stranger striving in my walks to trace 
The youthful features in some aged face. 

On as I move, some curious looks I read ; 

We pause a moment, doubt, and then proceed : 
They’re like what once I saw, but not the same, 

T lose the air, the features, and the name. 

Yet something seems like knowledge, but tlie 
change 

Confuses me, and all in him is strange : 

That bronzed old Sailor, with hie wig awry— 

Sure he will know me ! No, he passes by. 

Tlicy seem like me in doubt; but they can call I 
Their friends around them ! I am lost to all. | 

I'hc very place is alter’d. What I left 
S<’cma of its space and dignity bereft : 

'rhe streets are narrow, and the buildings mean ; 
Did 1, or Farcy, leave them broad and clean 7 


The ancient church, in which I felt a pride, • . 
As struck by magic, is but half as v^e ; ^ 

The tower is shorter, the sonorous bell ^ 

Tells not the hour as it was wont to tell ; " 

The market dwindles, every shop and stall 
Sink in my view ; there ’s littleness in all. 

Mine is the error ; prepossess’d I sec; , 

And all tlie change I mourn is change in me. 

One object only is the same ; the sight 
Of the wide Ocean by the moon’s pSle light 
With her long ray of glory, that we mark 
On the wild waves when all beside is dark : 

This is the work of Nature, and the eye 
In vain tlic boundless prospect would descry : 
What mocks our view cannot contracted be ; 

We cannot lessen what we cannot seci 

Would T could now a single Friend behold. 

Who would the yet mysterious facts unfol(V<.. 
That Time yet spares, and ton stranger show 
TJi’ events he wishes, and yet fears to know ! 

Much hy myself I might in list’ning glean. 
Mix’d with the crowd, imrnurk’d if not unseen. 
Uninterrupted I might randde on, 

Nor cause an interest, nor a thought, in one ; 

For who looks backward to a being tost 
A limit the world, forgotten long, and lost. 

For wdiom departing not a tear was .died, 

Who disappear’d, was missing, and was dead ! 
Save that he left no grave, where some might pass, 
And ask each other who that being was. 

• 

I, as a ghost invisible, can stray 
Among the crowd, and cannot lose my way ; 

My ways are where the voice of man is known, ^ 
Though no occasion offers for rny own ; 

My eager mind to fill with food I seek, 

And, like the ghost, await for one to speak. 

See I not One whom I before have seen 7 
That face, though now untroubled and serene. 
That air, though steady now, that louk, though 
tame, 

Pertain to one, whom though I doubt to name, 
Yet was he not a dashing youth and wild. 

Proud as a man, and haughty when a cliild 7 
Talents were his ; he was in nature kind, 

With lofty, strong, and independent mind ; 

His father wealthy, but, in very truth, 
lie was a rash, untamed, expensive youth ; 

And, as 1 now remember the report, 

Told how his father’s money he would sport : 

Yet in his dress and manner now appears 
No sign of faults that stain’d his earlier years ; 
Mildness there seems, and marks of sober sense, 
That bear no token of that wild expense 
Such as to ruin leads !»I may mistake. 

Yet may, perchance,* a useful friendship make ! • 
He looks as one whom I should not off^nch 
Address’d as him whom 1 would nfake a friend. 

Men with respect attend him.— ^lib proceeds * 
To yonder public room — why then heT reads. 

Suppose me right — a mighty change is wrought ; 
But Time ere now has care and caution taught 
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I address him ? And yet, why afraid 7 
Dcnj: he »n!V» but he will not upbraid, 

Nor i\ust 1 lose him, for 1 want his aid. 

Propitious fate ! beyond my hope I find 
A being wcll-inform’d, and much inclined 
Toi^olvc iny many doubts, and ease my anxious 
• mind. 

I 

^ Now shall we meet, and he will give reply 
To aH I ask! — IIow full of fears nrn I ; 

Poor, nervous, trembling ! what have I to fear ? 
Have I a wife, a child, one creature here, 

Whose health would bring me joy, whose death 
would claim a tear ? 

This is the time appointed, this the place : 

Now shall I learn, how sonic have run their race 
With honour, some with shame; and I shall know 
How man beliavcs in Fortune’s ebb and flow ; — 

► What wealth or want, what trouble, sorrow, joy, 
JIavc been allotted to the girls and l)oy 
Whom I left; laughing at the ills of life, — 

Now the grave father, or the lawful wife. 

Then shall T hear how tried the wise and good ! 
How fallen the house that once in honour stood ! 
And moving accidents, from war and fire and flood ! 

These shall I hear, if to his promise true ; 

His word is (iledged to t(‘ll me all he know 
Of living men ; and memory then will trace 
Those who no more with living men have place, 

As they were borne to their last qui(it homes — 
Thisb shall I learn ! — And lo ! my Teacher comes. 


TALE VII. 


THE SCHOOL-FELI.OW. 
[Farewell and Return.] 


I. 

Yes ! I must leave thee, brother of my heart. 

The world demands us, and at length we part ; 
Thou whom that heart, since first it felt, approved — 
1 thought not why, nor question’d how I loved ; 

In my first thoughts, first notions, and flrst cares. 
Associate : partner in my mind’s affairs, 

In my young dreams, my fancies ill-cxfiress’d 
But well conceived, and to the heart address’d. 

A fellow-reader in the books I read, 

A fellow-mourner in the tears I sited, 

A friend, partaking every grief and joy, 

A liveljs frank, engaging, generous boy. 

• At school each other’s prcmiplcrs, day by day 
Compatiiqns in the frolic or the fray ; 

Prompt in disjhitcs — we never sought the cause, 
,The laws of ^friendship were our only laws ; 

We ask’d qot how or why the strife began, 

But David’s foe was foe to Jonathan. 

In .after-years my Friend, the elder boy, 

Woul(h speak of Love, its tumult and its joy ; 
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A new and strong emotion thus imprest. 

Prepared for pain lo come the yielding breast; 

For though no object then the fancy found. 

She dreamt of darts, and gloried at the wound ; 
Smooth verse and tender tales the spirit moved. 
And ere the Chlocs came the Strephons loved. 

Tliis is the Friend I leave ; for he remains 
Bound tt) his home by strong hut viewless chains : 
Nor need I fear that his aspiring soul 
Will fail his adverse fortunes to control. 

Or lose the fame he merits : y<‘t awhile 
The clouds may lour — but then his sun will smile. 
Oh I Time, thou teller of men’s fortunes, lend 
Thy aid, and be propitious lo my Friend ! 
liCt me behold him prosperous, and his name 
Enroll’d among the darling sons of Fume ; 

III love befriend him, and be his the bride. 

Proud of her choice, and of her lord the pride. 

“ So shall my little bark attendant sail,” — 

(As Pope has sung) — and prosperous be the gale ! 

II. 

Hk is not here: the Youth I loved so well 
1)w(‘lls in some place where kindred spirits dwell : 
But I shall learn. Oh ! tell me of my Friend, 
With whom I hoped life’s evening-calm to spend : 
With whom was spent the morn, the hajipy morn ! 
When gay conceits and glorious views arc born ; 
With whom conversing I began to find* 

The early stirrings of an active mind, 

Tliat, done the tasks and lessons of the day. 
Sought for new pleasures in our untried way ; 

And stray’d in fairy land, where much we long’d 
to stray. 

Here he abides not ! could not surely fix 
In this dull |>luco, with these dull souls to mix ; 

He finds his place where lively spirits meet, 

And loflier souls from baser kind retreat. 

First, of my early Friend I gave the name. 
Well known to rnc, and, as 1 judg’d, lo Fume ; 

My grave informer doubted, then replied, 

“ That Lad ! — why, yes ! — some ten years since he 
died.” 

P. — Died ! and unknown ! the man I lov’d so 
well ! 

But is this all ? the whole that you can tell 
Of one so gifted 7 — 

F . — fiiflcd ' why, in truth. 
You piiz/lc me: how giflcd was the Youth? 

I recollect him, now — his long, pale face — 
lie dress’d in drab, and walk’d as in a race. ^ 

P. — Good Heaven ! what did I not of him ex- 
pect ? 

And is this all indeed you recollect — 

Of wit that charm’d me, with delightful case— 
And gay good-humour that must ever please — 

His taste, his genius ! know you naught of these ? 

p.__No, not of these but stop! in passing near 
I’ve heard his flute — it was not much to hear : 

As for his genius — let me not offend : 

I never had a genius for a friend. 

And doubt of yours ; but still he did his best. 

And was a decent Lad — there let him rest I 
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He lies in pence, with all his humble race, 

And has no stone to mark his burial place ; 

Nor left he that which to the world inigiit show 
That he was one that world was bound to know, 
For aught he gave it. — Here his story ends ! 

P. — And is this all? — This character my 
Friend's ! 

That may, alas I be mine “ a decent Lad /” — 

The very phrase would make a Poet mad ! 

And he is gone ! — Oh ! proudly did I tliiiik 
That we together at that fount should drink, 
Together climb the steep ascent of Fame, 
Together gain an ever-during name. 

And give due credit to our native home — 

Yet here he lies, without a name or tomb! 
Perhaps not honour’d by a single tear, 

Just enter'd in a parish-register, 

With common dust, forgotUui toreinain~ 

And siiall 1 seek, what thou couldst not obtain — 
A name for men when I am dead to speak ? — 

Oh ! let me something more substantial seek ; 

Let me no more on man's poor praise depend. 

But learn one lesson froin'^my buried Friend. 


TALE VIII. 

4J 


DARNABY ; THE SHOPMAN. 


[Farewell and Return.] 


I. 

Farkwkll ! to him whom just across my way, 

I see his shop attending day by day ! 

Save on the Sunday, when he duly goes 
To his own church, in liis own Sunday clothes. 
Young though ho is, yet careful there he stands, 
Opening hiashop with his own ready hands ; 
Nor scorns tlie broom that to and fro he moves. 
Cleaning his way, for cleanliness he loves — 

But yet preserves not : in his zeal for trade 
lie has his shop an ark for all things made ; 

And there, in spite of his all-guarding eye. 

His sundry wares in strange confusion lie— 
Delightful token of the haste that keeps 
Those mingled matters in their shapeless heaps : 
Yet ere he rests, he takes them all away, 

And order smiles on tlio returning day. 

Most ready tradesman ho of men ! alive 
To all that turns to money — he must thrive, 
Obsequious, civil, loath t' offend or trust. 

And full of awe for greatness — thrive he must ; 
For well he knows to creep, and he in time. 

By wealth assisted, will aspire to climb. 

Pkias-taking lad he was, and with his slate 
For hours in useful meditation sate ; 

Puzzledf and seizing every boy at hand, 

To make him — hard the labour I — understand ; 
But when of learning he enough possess'd 
For his affairs, who would might learn the rest ; 


All else was useless when he had obtain'd • 
Knowledge that told him what he lost or gain'd. 
He envied no man for his learning ; l:^ j 
Who was not rich, was poor with Bahnaby : 

But he for envy has no thought to spare. 

Nor love nor hate — ^liis heart is in his ware. 

Happy the man whose greatest pleasure lies 
In the fair trade by which he hopes to rise. 

To him how bright the opening day, how blest . 
The busy noon, how sweet the evening rest ! • 

To him the nation’s state is all unknown. 

Whose watchful eye is ever on his own. 

You talk of patriots, men who give up all. 

Yea, life itself, at their dear country's call ! 
lie look'd on such as men of other date. 

Men to admire, and not to imitate ; 

They as his Biblc-Saints to him appear'd, 

Lost to the world, but still to be revered. 

Yet there's a Widow, in a neighbouring street. 
Whom he contrives in Sunday-dress to meet ; 
Tier's house and hind ; and these are more delight 
I'o liim than learning, in the proverb's spite. 

The Widow sees at once the Trader's views, 
And means to soothe him, flatter, and refuse ; 

Yet there are moments when a woman fails 
In such design, and so the man prevails. 

Tiovc she has not, but, in a guardless liour, 

May lose her purpose, and resign her power ; 

Yet all such hazard she resolves to run, 

Pleased to be woo'd, and fearless to be won. 

Lovers like these, as dresses thrown aside. 

Arc kept and shown to feed a woman's pride. 
Old-fash ion'd, ugly, call them what she will. 

They serve as signs of her importance still. 

She thinks they might inferior forms adorn. 

And does not love to hear them used with scorn ; 
Till on some day when she has need of dress. 

And none at hand to serve her in distress. 

She takes the insulted robe, and turns about ; 
Long-hidden beauties one by one peer out. 

“ 'T is not so bad ! see, Jenny — 1 declare 
'T is pretty well, and then 't is lasting wear ; 

And what is fashion ? — if a woman 's wise. 

She will the substance, not the shadow prize ; 

'T is a clioicc silk, and if I put it on. 

Off go these ugly trappings every one.” 

The dress is worn, a friendly smile is raised. 

But the good lady for her courage praised — 

Till wonder dies. — The dress is worn with pride. 
And not one trapping yet is cast aside. 

Meanwhile the man his six-day toil renews, 

And on the seventh he worships Heaven, and woos 

1 leave thee, Bamaby ; and if I see 
Thee once again, a Burgess thou wilt be. 

II. . 

Rut how is this ? I left a thriving man, 

Hight Barnaby ! when he to trade began — 

Trade his delight and hope; and, iT alive. 

Doubt 1 had none that Barnaby would thrive : 

Yet here I see him, sweeping as before 
The very dust from forth the very door. 
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would a miser ! bul* mcUiinks, the shop 
Itself is metier — has he made a stop ? 

T thought I should at least a burg^css sec, 

And lo ! H is but an older Barnaby ; 

Wipi face more wrinkled, with a coat as bare 
coals of his once begging kindred were, 
Brush’d to the thread that is distinctly seen, 

S^id beggarly would be, but tliat ’t is clean. 

• 

Why, how is this ? Upon a closer view. 

The shop is narrow’d : it is cut in two. 

Is all that business from its station fled ? 

WJiy, Barnaby ! the very shop is dead ! 

Now, what the cause my Friend will soon relate — 
And wliat the fall from that predicted fate. 


F. A common cause : it seems his lawful gains 
^arne slowly forth, and came with care and pains. 
These he, indeed, was willing to bestow. 

But still his progress to his point was slow. 

And rniglit be quicken’d, “ could he cheat tlie eyes 
Of all those rascal officers and spies, 

The Customs’ greedy tribe, the wolves of the Ex- 
cise.” 
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WIio could resist ? Not Barnaby. Success 
Awhile his pride exalted — to depress. 

Three years he pass’d in feverisli lio|»es and fears. 
When fled the profits of the former years ; 

Shook by the Law’s strong arm, all he had gain’d 
lie dropp’d — and hopeless, penniless remain’d. 

The cruel Widow, whom he yet pursued. 

Was kind but cautious, then was stern and rude. 

“ Should wcaltli, now hers, from lliat dear m^ 
w'hicli came. 

Be thrown away to prop a smuggler’s fame ?” 

She spake insulting ; and wdlh many a sigh. 
The fallen Trader pass’d her mansion by. 

Fear, shame, and sorrow, for a time endured, 
Th’ adventurous man was ruin’d, but was cured— 
Ills weakness pitied, and his once-good name 
The means of his returning peace became. 

He w'as assisted, to his sliof> withdrew, 

Half let, lialf rented, and began anew, 

To smile on custom, that in part return’d. 

With tJie small gains that he no longer spurn’d. 
Warn’d by tlie past, he rises with llie day. 

And tries to sweep off Sorrow. Sweep away ! 


Tea, cofTcc, spirits, laces, silks, and spice. 

And sundry drugs that bear a noble price, 

Are bought for little, but ere sold, the tilings 
Are deeply charged for duty of the king’s. 

Now? if the servants of this king would keep 
* At a kind distance, or would wink or sleep. 

Just till the goods in safety were disposed, 

(why then his labours would be quickly closed, 
l^ue ! some have thriven, — but they the laws de- 
fied. 

And shunn’d the powers they should have satisfied. 

I’lieir way he tried, and finding some success. 
Ills heart grew stouter, and his caution less ; 

Then — fiJr why doubt, when placed in Fortune’s 
way ? — 

There was a bank, and that was sure to pay. 

Yes, every partner in that thriving bank 
He judged a man of a superior rank. 

Were he but one in a concern so grand — 

Why ! he might build a house, and buy him land ; 
Then, too, the Widow, whom he loved so well. 
Would not refuse with such a man to dwell ; 

And, to complete his views, he might bo made 
A Borough* Justice, when he ceased to trade ; 

For he had known — well pleased to know — a mayor 
Wlio once had dealt in cheese and vinegar. 

Who hastens to be rich, resembles him 
'Vy’ho is resolved that he will.quickly swim. 

And tri:^sts bis full-blown bladders ! He, indeed, 
With thcsC suf^orte'd, moves along with speed ; 

He laughs at those whom untried depths alarm, 
By caution led, and moved by strength of arm ; 
Till in mid^wa^, the way his folly chose, 

His full-blown bladder bursts, and down he goes ! 
Or, if. preserved, it is by their friendly aid 
Wlioni^e despised as cautious and afraid. 


TALE IX. 
JANE. 


[Farewell and Retum.'l 


I. 

Known but of late, I yet am loatli to leave 
The gentle Jane, and wonder why I grieve — 

Not for her waribi, for she has no distress, 

She has no sulfering that her looks express. 

Her air or manner — hers tho mild goon sense 
That xvins its way by making no pretence. 

When yet a child, her dying mollicr knew 
What, left by her, the widow’d man would do. 

And gave her Jane, for she had power, enough 
To live in case — of love and care a proof. 

Enabled thus, the maid is kind to all — 

Is pious too, and that without a call. 

Not that she doubts of calls that Heaven has sent— 
Calls to believe, or warnings to repent ; 

But that she rests upon the Word divine, * 
Without presuming on a dubious sign ; 

A sudden light, the momentary zeal 
Of those who rashly hope, and warmly feel ; 

These she rejects not, nor on these relics. 

And neither feels the influence nor denies. 

Upon the sure and written Word she trusts. 

And by the Law Divine her life adjusts; 

She blames not her who other creed prefers. 

And all she asks is charity for hers. 

Her great example is her gracious Lord, 

Her hope his promise, and her guide his Word; 
Her quiet alms are known to God alone, 

Her left hand knows not what her right has done ; 
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Her talents, not the few, she well improves, 

And puts tu use in labour that she loves. 

Pensive, though good, I leave thee, gentle maid — 
In thee confiding, of thy pence afraid. 

In a strange world to act a trying part. 

With a soft temper, and a yielding heart ! 

II. 

•^P. — How fares my gentle Jane, with spu-it meek. 
Whose fate with some foreboding care I seek ; 

Her whom I pitied in my pride, while siic. 

For many a cause more weighty, pitied me ; 

For she has wonder’d how the idle hoy 
His head or hands would iiscfully employ— 

At least for thee his grateful spirit pray’d. 

And now to ask thy fortune is afraid. — 

—How fares the gentle Jane ? — 

F. — Know first, she fares 
As one who bade adieu to eartlily cares ; 

As one hy virtue guided, and who, tried 
By man’s deceit, Ims never lost her guide. 

Her age I knew not, but it scorn’d the age 
When Love is wont a serious war to w'agc 
In fernahi hearts, — when hopes and fears arc strong, 
And ’t is a fatal step to place them wrong ; 

For childiidi fancies now have ta’cn their flight. 
And love’s impressions arc no longer light. 

Just at this time — what time I do not tell— 
There came a Stranger in the place to dwell ; 

He seem’d as one who sacred truth reveres, 

And like her own his sentiments and years ; 

His person manly, with engaging mien, 

His spirit quiet, and his looks serene. 

He kept from all disgraceful deeds aloof. 

Severely tried, and found temptation- proof : 

This was hy most unquestion’d, and the few 
Who made inquiry, said report was true. 

His very choice of our neglected place 
Endear’d hnn tu us — ’I was an act of grace ; 

And soon to Jane, our unobtrusive maid, 

In still respect was his attention paid ; 

Each in the other found whut bctli approved, 

Good sense and quiet manners : these they loved. 

So came regard, and then esteem, and then 
The kind of friendship women have with men : 

At Icngtii *1 was love, but candid, open, fair. 

Such as became their years and character. 

fn their discourse, religion had its place, 

When he of doctrines talk’d, and she of grace. 

He knew the different sects, the varying creeds. 
While she, less learned, spake of virtuous deeds ; 
He dwelt on errors into which we full. 

She on the gracious remedy for all ; 

So between both, his knowledge and her own. 
Was tlio whole Christian to perfection shown. 
Though neither quite approved the other’s part — 
Ilcrs without learning, his without a heart — 

Still to each other they were dear, were good, 

And all these matters kindly understood : 

For Jane was liberal, and her friend could trust, — 
*He thinks not with me! but is fair and just.” 


Her prudent lover to her man of law, 

Show’d how he lived : it seem’d with^t a flaw; 
She saw their moderate means — content with what 
she saw. 

Jane had no doubts — with so much to admire,- 
She judged it insult farther to inquire. 

The lover sought — what lover brooks delay ? — * 

For full assent, and for an early day— 

And he would construe well the soft consenth^g 
Nay ! 

The day w'as near, and Jane, with book in hand. 
Sat down to read — perhaps might understand : 

For what prevented 7 — say, she seem’d to read ; 
When one there came, her own sad cause to plead ; 
A stranger she, who fearless named that cause, 

A breach in love’s and honour’s sacred laws. 

“ In a far country. Lady, bleak and wild, 

Report has reach’d me ! how art thou beguiled ! 

Or dared he tell thee that for ton sad years 
He saw me struggling with fond hopes and feaiV? 

From my dear home he won me, blest and free ! 

To be his victim.” “ Madam, who is he ?” 

“ Not yc‘t thy husband, Lady : no ! not yet ; 

For he has first to pay a mighty debt.” 

“ Speaks he not of religion ?” — “ So he speaks. 
When he the ruin of his victim scoks. 

How smooth and gracious were his words, how 
sweet — 

The fiend Ills master prompting his deceit ! •• 

Me he with kind instruction led to trust 
In one who seem’d so grave, so kind, so just. 

Books to amuse me, and inform, he brought, , 
Like that old serpent with temptation fraught ; 

His like the precepts of the w'isc appear’d. 

Till 1 imbibed the vice I had not fear’d. 

By pleasant talcs and dissertations gay. 

He w'iled the lessons of my youth away. 

Of moral duties he would talk, and prqj'e 
They gave a sanction, and commanded love ; 

His sober smile at forms and rites was shown. 

To make my mind depraved, and like his own. 

But wilt thou take him ! wilt thou ruin take, 
With a grave robber, a religious rake 7 
’T is not to serve thee, Lady, that I came — 

*T is not to claim him, ’t is not to reclaim — 

But ’t is that he may for my wrongs be paid, 

And feel the vengeance of the wretch he made. 

Not for myself I thy attention claim : 

My children dare not take their father’s name ; 
They know no parent’s love — love will not dwell 
with shame. 

What law would force, he not without it gives. 

And hates each living* wretch, because it lives ! * 
Yet, with these sinful stains, the ma;i is*nifiie : 
How will he curse me for this rash ’design ! 

Yes — 1 will bear his curse, but him will not resign.* 

I sec thee grieved ; hut, Lady, what thy grief? 

It may be pungent, but it must be brief. 

Pious llioii art ; but what will prdfit thee, 

I Match’d with a demon, woman’s piety 7 
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for thy sake my wronjrs and wrath I tell, 
Revenge I seek ! but yet, 1 wisli thee well. 

And now I leVc thee ! I’hou art warn’d by one, 
The roek on which her peace was wreck’d to 
shun.” 

Tljf) Lover heard ; but not in lime to slay 
A woman’s vengeance in its headlong way : 

^Yet he essay’d, with no unpractised skill, 
warp the judgment, or at least the will ; 

To raUc such'tumults in the ()oor weak heart. 
That Jane, believing all — yet should not dare to 
part. 

But there w’aa Virtue in lier mind that strove 
With all his eloquence, and all her love ; 

He told what hope and frailty dared to tell. 

And all was* answer’d by a stern Farewell ! 

Home with his consort he return’d once more ; 
And they resumed the life they led bclbrc. 

Not so our maiden. She, before resign’d, 

Hod now the anguish of a wounded mind — 

And felt the languid grief that Ihc deserted find ; 
On him she had reposed each worldly view', 

And when he fail’d, the world itself withdrew, 
With all its prospects. Nothing rould restore 
To life its value ; hope would live no more : 
Pensive by nature, she can not sustain 
The sneer of pity that the heartless feign ; 

But to the pressure of her griefs gives way, 

A quiet victim, and a patient prey : 

The one bright view that she had cherish’d dies, 
And other hot)c must from the future rise. 

•She still extends to grief and want her aid, 
i'i.nd by the comfort she imparts, is paid : 

Death is her soul’s relief: to him she flics * 

Put ''oiisolutiou that this world denies. 

No more? to life’s false promises she clings. 

She longs to change this troubled state of things. 
Till every rising morn the happier prospect brings. 


TALE X. 


THE ANCIENT MANSION. 

[Farewell and Return.] 

I. 

To part is painful ; nay, to bid adieu 
Even to a favourite spot is painful too. 

That fine old Seat, with all those oaks around, 

Ofl have I view’d with reverence so profound. 

As something sacred dwelt in tfjat delicious ground. 

There, with its tenantry about, reside 
A genuine Eiif^lish race, the country’s pride; 

And now a 1-N‘id}^ last of nil that race, 

Is the departing spirit of the place. 

Hers is tlic last of all that noble blood. 

That flow’d through generations brave and good ; 
2W 


And if there dwells u native pride in her. 

It is tlie pride of iiuiuc and character. 

True, she wull speak, in her abundant zeal, 

Of stainless honour ; tlint site needs must feel ; 

She must lament, that she is now the last 
Of all wlio gave such splendour to tlic past. 

Still are her habits of the ancient kind ; 

She knows the }>oor, the siek, the lame, tlie blind : 
She holds, /to siie believes, her wealtli in trust ; j 
And being kind, witli her, is being just. {( 

Though soul and body she delights to aid, * 

Yet of her skill she’s prudcnliy afraid : 

So to her chaplain’s care she this commends, 

And when that craves, the village doctor sends. 

At eliurch attendance she requires of all, 

Who would be held in credit at the Hall ; 

A due resjMJct to each degree she shows, 

And pays the debt that every mortal owes; 

’T is by opinion that respect is led, 

The rich esteem because the piwr are fed. 

Her servants all, if so we may describe 
That ancient, grave, observant, ileeeiit tribe, 

Who with lier share the Iilessings of the Half, 

Arc kind but grave, are proud but eoiirteons all — 
Proud of their lucky Jot ! behold, how stands 
That grey-hair’d butler, waiting her eoininands; 
'rjic Lady dines, and every day he feels • 

'Phat liis good mistress falters m her meals. 

With what res|X!etful manners he. entreats 
That she would eat — yet Jacob little cats ; 

When she forbears, his supplicating eye 
liitrcats the noble dame once more to try. 

Their years the same ; and he has never known 
Another ]jluce ; and this he deems his owii,-~- 
All appertains to him. Whate’er he secs 
Is ours / — our house, our land, our walks, our 
trees !” 

But still he fl'ars the time is just at hand. 

When he no more shall in lliat presence stand ; 
And he resolves, with mingled grief aiiu' pride, 

To serve no being in the world beside. 

“ He has enough,” he says, with many a sigh, 

“ For liiui to serve bis (iod, and learn to ilic: 
lie and Jiis lady slinll have beard their call. 

And the new folk, tlic strangers, may have all.” 

But, leaving these to their accustom’d way, 

The its< lf deiTiands a short delay. 

We all have interest there — Ihc trees that grow 
Near to that seat, to that their grandeur owe ; 

They trike, but largely pay, and ecpial grace bestow^. 
They hide a part, but stiil the part they shade 
Is more inviting to our fancy made ; 

And, if the eye be robh’d of half its sight, 

I’ll* imagination feels the more delight. 

These giant oaks by no man’s onler stand, 

Heaven did the work ; by no man was it ]ilann*d. 

Here I behold no puny works of art. 

None give me reasons why these views impart 
Such charm to fill the mind, such joy to swell tho 
heart. 

These very pinnacles, and turrets small. 

And windows dim, have beauty m them all. 
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Hovtr stately stand yon pines upon the hill, 

How soft the iriurmurs of that living rill, 

And o*er the park's tall paling, scarcely higher. 
Peeps the low Church and shows the modest spire. 
Unnumlier'd violets on those banks appear, 

And all the first-born beauties of the year. 

The grey-green blossoms of the willows bring 
The large wild bees upon the labouring wing. 
Then conics the summer with augmented pride, 
^Whose pure small streams along the valleys glide : 
Her richer Flora their brief churins display ; 

And, as the fruit advances, falls away. 

Then shall th* autumnal yellow clothe the leaf, 
What time the reaper binds the burden'd sheaf : 
Then silent groves denolc; the dying year. 

The morning frost, and noon-tide gossamer ; 

And all be silent in the scene around. 

All save the distant sea's uncertain sound. 

Or here and there the gun whose loud report 
Proclaims to man that Death is but his &[H)rt : 

And then tlic wintry winds begin to blow. 

Then fall the flaky stars of gatlicring snow. 

When on tlic thorn the ripening sloe, yet blue, 
Takes the briglit varnish of the morning dew ; 

The aged moss grows brittle on the pale, 

1'he dry boughs splinter in the wdndy gale, 

And every changing season of the year 
Stamps oil the scene its English character. 

Fareifbll ! a prouder mansion I may see, 

But much must meet in that which equals thee ! 

II. 

I i.E\VK tlic town, and take a well-known way, 

To that old Mansion in the rlosiiig day, 

When beams of golden light arc shed around, 

And sweet is every sight and every sound. 

Pass but this hill, and 1 shall then behold 
The Seat so honour'd, so admired of old. 

And yet admired 

Alas ! I see a change, 
Of odious kind, and lamentably strange. 

Who hndll one this ^ The good old lady lies 
Within her tomb: but, who could this advise 7 
What barbarous hand could all this mischief do, 
And spoil a noble house to make it new ? 

Who iiad done this ? Some genuine Son of Trade 
Hiis all this dreadful devastation made; 

Some man with line and rule, and evil eye, 

Who could no beauty in a tree descry, 

Save in a clump, when station'd by his hand. 

And standing where iiis genius bade them stand; 
^mc true admirer of the time's reform. 

Who strips an ancient dwelling like a storm, 

Strips it of all its dignity and grace, 

To put his own dear fancies in tiieir place. 

He hates concealment ; all that was enclosed I 
By venerable wood, is now exposed. 

And a few stripling elms and oaks appear. 

Fenced round by boards, to keep them from tlie 
deer. 

I miss the grandeur of the rich old scene. 

And see not what these clumps and patches mean ! 
This shrubby belt that runs the land around 
Shuts freedom out ! what being likes a bound 7 


The shrubs indeed, and ill-placed flowers, are gay, 
And some would praise ; I wish they were away. 
That in tlic wild-wood maze I as of <nd might stray. 
The things themselves are pleasant to behold, 

But not like those which we belit Id of old, — 

That half-hid mansion, with its wide domain, . 
Unbound and unsubdued ! — but sighs arc vaha ; 

It is the rage of Taste — The rule and compd^s 
reign. I,/ 

As thus my spleen upon the vicw'I fed, • 

A man appi cach'd me, by his grandchild led— 

A blind old man, and she a fair young maid, 
Listening in love to what her grundsire said. 

And thus with gentle voice he spoke — 

** Come lead me, lassie, to the sln^de, 

Where willows grow beside the brook; 

For well I know the sound it made, 

When diisliing o'er the stony rill. 

It murmur'd to St. Osytli's Mill.” 

The Lass replied — “ The trees arc fled, , 
They 've cut the brook a straighter bed : 

No shades the present lords allow, 

The miller only murmurs now ; 

The waters now his mill forsake. 

And form a pond they call a lake.” 

“ Then, lassie, lead thy grandsirc on. 

And to the lioly water bring ; 

A cup is fasten'd to the stone, 

And I would taste the healing spring, 

That soon its rocky cist forsakes, , 

And green its mossy passage makes.” 

“ The lioly spring is turn'd aside, \ 

Tlie rock is gone, the stream is dried; 

The plough has levcll'd all ar6und, * 

And lieru is now no holy ground.” 

“ Tlicn, lass, thy grandsire's footsteps guide, 

To Bulmcr's Tree, the giant oak, 

WJiosc boughs the keeper’s cottage hide, 

And part the church-way lane u'erlOok ; 

A boy, 1 climb'd the topmost bough, 

And I would feel its shadow now. 

Or, lassie, lead me to the west. 

Where grow the elm-trees thick and tall, 
Where rooks nnnumber'd build their nest— 
Deliberate birds, and prudent all : 

Their notes, indeed, arc liarsh and rude, 

But they 're a social multitude.” 

“ The rooks arc shot, tlie trees are fell'd, 

And nest and nursery all expell'd ; 

With better fate the giant-tree, 

Old Bulmcr's Oak, is gone to sea. 

The church-way walk is now no more. 

And men must other ways explore ; ' 

Though this indeed promotion g^ins,* * 

For this the park's new wall contains ; 

And hero I fear we shall not meet ^ 

A shade — although, perchance, f. seat.” 

** O then, my lassie, lead the way 

To Comfort's Home, the ancient inn ^ ' 
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That something holds, if wc can pay— 
Old David is our living kin ; 

A servant onV, he still preserves 
His name, ani in his office serves.*' 

* '^las ! thar^ine should be the fate 
•Old David's sonrows to relate : 

But they were brief ; not long before 
He died, his office was no more. 
Thcjcennclbtands upon the ground. 
With something of tiie former sound.'* 

“ O then," the grieving Man replied, 

" No further, lassie, let me stray ; 

Here *s nothing left of ancient pride. 

Of what was grand, of what was gay : 
But all is changed, is lost, is sold— 

All, all that's left is chilling cold. 

I seek for comfort here in vain. 

Then lead me to my cot again." 


TALE XI. ‘ 


THE MERCHANT. 


[Farewell and Return-] 


lib ! one appears, to whom if I should dare 
1^0 say farewell., the lordly man would stare, 
Would stretch his .goodly form some inches higher, 
■>vfTd then, witliout a single word, retire ; 

Or from his slate might haply condescend 
To doubt his memory — “Ila! your name, my 
friend !" 

H He is tlse master of these things we see. 

Those vessels proudly riding by the quay ; 

With all those mountain heaps of coal that lie. 

For half a county's wonder and supply. 

Boats, cables, anchors, all to him pertain, — 

A swimming fortune, all his father's gain. 

He was a porter on tlie quay, and one 
Proud of his fortune, prouder of his son ; — 

Who was ashamed of him, and much distress'd I 
*To see his father was no better dress'd. 

Yet for this parent did the son erect 
A tomb— 't is whisper'd, he must not expect 
The like for him, when he shall near it sleep,— | 
Where wc behold the marble cherubs weep. j 

There are no merchants who with us reside 
Irr half his state, — no wondcr*he has pride ; 

Then he«pajrades around that vast estate. 

As if he spurn'M the slaves that make him great ; 
^peaking in tone so high, as if the ware j 

Was nothing w^rth— at least not worth his care ; 
Yet should he not these bulky stores contemn, j 
For all bis glory he derives from them ; 

And yme it not for that neglected store, 

Thi 8 <*^<siLt rich man would be extremely poor. j 


Generous, men call him, for he deigns to give ; 
He condescends to say the poor must live ; 

Yet in his seamen not a sign appears. 

That they have much respect, or many fears ; 

With inattention they their patron meet, 

As if they thought his dignity a cheat ; 

Or of himself as, having much to do 
With their affairs, ho very little knew ; 

As if his ways to them so well were known. 

That they might hear, and bow, and take tlici% 
own. 

He might contempt fbr men so humble feel, 

But this experience taught him to conceal ; 

For sailors do not to a lord at land 
As to their captain in submission stand ; 

Nor have mere pomp and pride of look or speech. 
Been able yet respect or awe to teach. 

Guns, when with powder charged, will make a 
noise, 

To friglitcn babes, and be the sport of boys ; 

But when within men find there’s nothing more. 
They shout contemptuous at the idle roar. 

Thus will onr lofty man to all appear. 

With nothing charged tliat tiicy rcsjicct or fear. 

His Lady, too, to her large purse applies. 

And all she fancies at the instant buys. 

How bows the market, when, from stall t« stall. 
She walks attended ! how reH|H»ctful all ! 

To her free orders every maid attends. 

And strangers wonder what the woman spends. 

There is an auction, and the people shy. 

Arc loath to bid, and yet desire to buy. 

.Jealous they gaze with mingled hope and fear. 

Of buying cheaply, and of paying dear. 

They see the hammer with determined air 
Seized for despatch, and bid in pure despair I 
They bid — the hand is quiet as before, — 

Still stands old Puff till one advances more. — 
Behold great madam, gliding through the crowd : 
Hear her too bid — decisive tone and louil ! 

“ Going ! ’t is gone !” the hammer-holder Tiries— 

“ Joy to you. Lady ! you have gain'd a prize." 

Thus comes and goes the wealth, that, saved or 
spent, 

Buys not a moment's credit or content. 

Farewell ! your fortune I forbear to guess ; 

For chance, as well as sense, may give success. 

II. • 

P. — Sat, what yon buildings, neat indeed, bbl 
low. 

So much alike, in one commodious row ? 

P. — You sec our Alms-house : ancient men, de- 
cay'd. 

Are here sustain'd, who lost their way in trade ; 
Here they have all that sol>er men require— 

So thought the Poet — meat, and clothes, and fire , ' 
A little garden to each house pertains. 

Convenient each, and kept with little pains. 

Here for the sick arc nurse and medicine found ; 
Here walks and shaded alleys for the sound ; 
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Books of devotion on the shelves are placed, 

And not ibt bidden are the books of taste. 

The CJiurch is near them — in a common scat 
The pious men with grateful spirit meet : 

Thus from the world, which they no more admire. 
They all in silent gratitude retire. 

P. — And is it so ? Have all, with grateful mind. 
The world relinquish'd, and its ways resign'd ? 
Look they not back with lingering love and slow. 
And fain would once again the oil-tried follies 
know? 

F, — Too surely some ! We must not think that 
all, 

Call'd to be hermits, would obey the call ; 

We must not think that all forget tlie state 
In which they moved, and bless their humbler fate; 
But all may here the waste of life retrieve. 

And, ere tliey leave the world, its vices leave. 

Sec yonder man, who walks apart, and seems 
Wrapt in some fond and visionary schemes; | 
Who looks uneasy, as a man opfircHs'd 
By that large capper badge upon his breast. 

His painful shame, his self-tormcnting pride. 
Would all that's visible in bounty hide ; 

And much his anxious breast is swcll'd with wo. 
That v^jcre he goes his badge must with him go. 

P. — Who then is he ? Do I behold aright 7 
My lolly merchant in this humble plight ! 

Still has he pride 7 

F. If common fame be just, 

lie yet has pride, — the pride that licks the dust; 
Pride that can stoop, and feed upon the base 
And wretched flattery of this humbling place ; 
Nay, feeds himself! his failing is avow'd. 

He of the cause that made him poor is proud ; 
Proud of his greatness, of the sums he spent, 

And honours shown him wheresoe'er he went. 

i 

Yes ! there he walks, that lolly man is he. 

Who was so rich ; but great he could not be. 

Now to the paupers who about him stand, 

He tells of wonders by his bounty plann'd. 

Tells of his traflic, where his vessels sail'd. 

And what a trade he drove — before he fail'd ; 

Then what a failure, not a paltry sum. 

Like a mean trader, but for half a plum ; 

His Lady's wardrol^ was apprised so high. 

At his own sale, that nobody would buy ! — 

But she is gone," lie cries, and never saw 
The spoil and havock of our cruel law; 

My steeds, our chariot that so roll'd along, 
Admired of all ! they sold them for a song. 

You all can witness what my purse could do, 

And now 1 wear a badge like one of you, 

Who in my service had been proud to live,— 

And this is all a thankless town will give. 

I, who have raised the credit of that town. 

And gave it, thankless as it is, renown — 

Who've done what no man there had done before. 
Now hide my head witliin an Alms-house door— 
Deprived of all — my wife, my wealth, my vote, 
Aiid in this blue denlenient Curse the Coat /" 


Sb 

TALE XII. 


THE BROTHER BURGESSES. 


[Farewell and Rtiurn.] 

I. 

Two busy Brothers in our place reside, ^ 

And wealthy each, his party's boast and pride ; 
Sons of one fatlier, of two mothers born, 

They hold each other in true party scorn. 

James is the one who for the people fights, 

The sturdy champion of their dubious rights ; 
Merchant and seaman rough, but not the less 
Keen in pursuit of his own happiness ; 

And what his happiness ? — to see his store 
Of wealth increase, till Mammon groans, ‘'N 
more !" 

Jame.s goes to church, because his father 
But does not hide his leaning to dissent ; 

Reasons for this, whoe'er may frown, he'll speak- 
Yet the old pew receives him once a week. 

Charles is a churchman, a'^d has all the zeal 
That a strong meinlier of his church can feel ; 

A loyal subject is the name he seeks ; 

He of " Iiis King and Country" proudly speaks ; 
He says, his brother and a rcbcl-crew, 

Minded like him, the nation would undo, 

If they had power, or were esteem'd enough 
Of those who had, to bring their plans to proo£ ' 

James answers sharply — “ I will never place 
My hopes upon a Lordship or a Grace ! 

To some great man you bow, to greater he, 

Who to the greatest bends his supple knee. 

That so the rnanna from the head may drop. 

And at the lowest of the kncelers stop. 

Lords call you loyal, and on them you call 
To spare you something from our pluifder’d all : 
If tricks like these to slaves can treasure bring. 
Slaves well may shout tlicm hoarse for * Churc 
and King !’ " 

“Brother!” says Charles, — “yet brother is 
name 

I own with pity, and I speak with shame,— 

One of these days you'll surely lead a mob, 

And then the hangman will conclude the job.” 

“ And would you, Charles, in that unlucky case 
Beg for his life whoso death would bring disgrace 
On you, and all the loyal of our race ? 

Your worth would surely from the halter bring 
One neck, and 1 a patriot then might sing — 

A brother patriot 1- —God save our noble king.*^ 

“James!" said the graver man, in ‘manne 
grave — 

“ Your neck I could not, I your soul would save , 
Oh ! ere that day, alas, too likely ! come, 

I would prepare your mind to meet your doom. 
That then the priest, who pray# with that l>ad rao 
Of men, may And you not devoid of graeu” 
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These arc the men who, from their scats above, 
Hear frequent sermons on fraternal love ; 

Nay, each app\ves, and answers — “ Very true I 
Brother would Ipcd it, were he not a Jew.** 


Read I aright ? beneath this stately stone 
The Brothers rest in peace, their grave is one ! 
What friend, v'hat fortune interfered, that they 
Take flieir long sleep together, clay with clay ? 
How came it thus ?— r 

F. — It was their own request, 
By both repeated, that they thus might rest. 

P. — ’T is .well! Did friends at lengtli the pair 
unite 7 

Or was it done because the deed was riglit ? 

Did the cool spirit of enfeebling age 

Chill the warm blood, and calm the party rage, 

And kindly lead them, in tiicir closing day. 

To put their animosity away, 

Tn-zfinc their hearts to live in love and peace, 

And bid the ferment in each bosom cease 7 

F* — Rich men have runners, who will to and fro 
In search of food for their amusement go ; 

Who watch their spirits, and with talcs of grief 
Yield to their melancholy minds relief ; 

Who of their foes will each mishap relate, 

And of their friends the full or failings state. 

Ong of this breed — the Jackal who supplied 
«Our Burgess Charles with food for eplccn and 
* . pride — 

Before he utter*d what his memory brought, 

On its effect, in doubtful matters, thought, • 
■.'T.^'.Bt he, perchance, in his intent might trip. 

Or a strange fact might indiscreetly slip ; — 

But he one morning had a tale to bring. 

And felt full sure he need not weigh the thing ; 
That must be welcome ! With a smiling face 
“‘{ic watch*d th* accustomM nod, and took his place. 

“ Well ! you have news — I see it — Good, my friend. 
No preface, Peter. Speak, man, 1 attend.** 

“ Then, sir, I’m told, nay, ’t is beyond dispute. 
Our Burgess James is routed horse and foot ; 

He’ll not be seen ; a clerk for him appears, 

And their precautions testify their fears ; 

Before tlie week be ended you shall see, 

**That our famed patriot will a bankrupt be.” 

“ Will he by ! No, I will not be profane, 

But Jame9 a bankrupt ! Boy, my hat and cane. 
No ! he’ll refuse my offers — Let me think ! 

So would I his : here, give me pen and ink. 

There ! that will do. — What ! let my father’s son. 
My brother, want, and I — away ! and run, 

Run as fi>r Jife, and then return — but stay 
To take his metsage*— now, away, away !” 

" The pride of James was shaken as he read — 
The Brothem nftt — the angry spirit fled : 

Few woeds were needed — in the look of each 
There yuM a language words can never reach ; 

But they took each other’s hand and press’d, 
Sufisiiing tumult sank to endless rest ; 

32 


Nor party wrath with quick affection strove, 
Drow’ii’d in the tears of reconciling love. 

Affairs confused, and business at a stand, 

Were soon set right by Charles’s powerful hand ; 
'I’he rudest mind in this rude pluce enjoy’d 
The pleasing thought of enmity destroy’d. 

And so destroy’d, that neither spile nor spleen. 

Nor ()eovish look from that blest hour were seen; 
Yet each his party and his spirit kept, • 

Though all the harsh and angry passions slept. 

J*. — And they too sleep ! and, at tlicir joint re- 
quest, 

Within one tomb, beneath one stone, they rest! 


TALE XIII. 


THE DEAN’S LADY. 

[Fartwell and Return.] 

I. 

Next, to a Lady I must bid adieu — 

Whom some in mirth or malice call a ** 

There needs no more — when that same word is said^ 
The men grow sliy, respectful and afraid ; 

Save the choice friends who in her colour dress. 
And all her praise in words like hers express. 

Why should proud man in man that knowledge 
' prize. 

Which he affects in woman to despise ? 

Is he not envious when a lady gains, 

In hours of leisure, ond with little pains. 

What he in many a year with painful toil obtains ? 
For surely knowledge should not odious grow. 
Nor ladies be despised for what they ki|j>vv ; 

Truth to no sex confined, her friends invites. 

And woman, long restrain’d, demands her rights. 
Nor should a light and odious name he thrown 
On the fair dame who makes tliat knowledge 
known — 

Who bravely dares the world’s sarcastic sneer. 
And what she is, is willing to appear. 

“ And w'hat she is not !” peevish man replies. 
His envy owning what his pride denies : 

But let him, envious as he is, rt'pair 

To this sage Dame, and meet conviction there. 

Miranda sees her morning Icvcc fill’d 
With men in every art and science skill'd — 

Men who have gain’d a name, whom she invites. 
Because in men of genius she delights. 

To these she puts her qiiestions, that produce 
Discussion vivid, and discourse abstruse : 

She no opinion ibr its boldness spares, 

But loves to show her audience what she dares , 
The creeds of all men she takes leave to sift. 

And, quite impartial, turns her own adriflu 

Her noble mind, with independent force. 

Her Rector questions on bis late discourse ; 
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Perplex'd and pain’d, he wishes to retire 
From one whom critics, nay, whom crowds, ad- 
mire — 

From her whose faith on no man’s dictate leans, 
Who her large creed from many a teacher gleans ; 
Who for herself will judge, debate, decide. 

And be her own “ philosopher and guide.” 

Why call a lady Blue 7 It is because 
^ She reads, converses, studies for applause ; 

And therefore all that she desires to know 
Is just as much as she can fairly show. 

The real knowledge we in secret hide, 

It is the counterfeit that makes our pride. 

“ A little knowledge is a dangerous thing” — 

So sings the Poet, and so let him sing : 

But if from little learning danger rose, 

I know not who in safely could repose. 

The evil rises from our own mistake. 

When we our ignorance for knowledge take ; 

Ur when the little that we have, through pride. 
And vain poor self-love view’d, is magnified. 

Nor is your deepest Azure always free 
From these same dangerous calls of vanity. 

Yet of the sex arc those who never show. 

By way of exhibition, what they know. 

'i'lieic books are read and praised, and so arc they, 
But all^wilhout design, without display. 

Is there not One who reads the hearts of men, 

And* paints them strongly with unrivalled pen 7 
All their fierce Passions in her scenes appear. 
Terror she bids arise, bids fall the tear ; 

Looks in tlic close recesses of the mind. 

And gives the finish’d portraits to mankind. 

By skill conducted, aijd to Nature true, — 

And yet no man on earth would call Joanna Blue ! 

Not so Miranda ! She is ever prest 
To give opinions, and she gives lier licst. 

To these with gentle smile her guests incline. 

Who come to hoar, improve, applaud, — and dine. 

o 

Her hungry mind on every subject feeds ; 

She Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart reads ; 
Locke entertains her, and she wonders why 
His famous Essay is consider’d dry. 

For her amusement in her vacant hours 
Are earths and rocks, and animals and flowers : 
She could the farmer at his work assist, 

A systematic agricult urist. 

Some* men, indeed, would curb the female mind. 
Nor let us sec that they themselves are blind ; 

Il:ut — thank our stars — the liberal times allow. 
That all may think, and men have rivals now. 

Miranda deems all knowledge might be gain’d — 
But she is idle, nor has much attain’d ; 

Men arc in her deceived : she knows at most 
’ A few light nmtters, for she scorns to boast. 

Tier mathematic studies she resign’d — 

Thciy did not suit the genius of her mind. 

She thought indeed the higher parts sublime. 

But then they took a monstrous deal of time I” | 

/ Frequent and full the letters she delights 

in part ; she names not him who writes^ — 


But here and there a precious sentence shows, 
Telling what literary debts she ovws. 

Works, yet unprinted, for her jus|^ment come, 

“ Alas !” she cries, ** and I must/scal their doom. 
Sworn to be just, the judgment (rives me pain — 
Ah ! why must trutii be told, or/nan be vain ?” 

a 

Much she has written, and still deigns to write 
But not an effort yet must see the light. 

“Cruel!” her friends exclaim ; “unkind, finjust!’’ 
But, no ! the envious mass she will not trust ; 
Content to hear that fame is due to her, 

Which on her works the world might not confer— 
Content with loud applauses while she lives : 
Unfelt the pain the cruel critic gives. 

II. 

P. — Now where the Learned Lady ? Doth she live 
Her dinners yet and sentiments to give — 

The Dean’s wise consort, with the many friends. 
From whom she borrows, and to whom she l^ds 
Her precious maxims 7 ' " ' 

P. — Yes, she lives to shed 
Her light around her, but her Dean is dead. 

Seen her I have, but seldom could I sec : 

Borrow she could not, could not lend to me. 

Yet, I attended, and beheld the Iri’ e 
Attending too, whom I will not describe— 
Miranda Thomson ! Y cs, I sometimes found 
A scat among a circle so profound ; , 

When all the science of the age combined 
Was in that room, and hers the master-mind. • ' 
Well I remember the admiring crowd. 

Wild; spoke their wonder and ap|>lause aloud ; 
They strove who highest should her glory raisoy^ 
And cramm’d the hungry mind with honcy’c 
praise — 

While she, with grateful hand a table spread. 

The Dean assenting — but the Dean is dead ; 

And though her sentiments are still divjne. 

She asks no more her auditors to dine. 

Once from her lips came wisdom ; when she 
spoke. 

Her friends in transport or amazement broke. 

Now to her dictates thero attend but few. 

And they exj)ect to meet attention loo ; 

Respect she finds is purchased at some cost. 

And deference is withheld, when dinner ’s lost. < 

She, once the guide and glory of the place, 
Exists between oblivion and disgrace ; 

Pr .lisc once afforded, now, — they say not why. 
They dare not say it — fickle men deny ; 

That buzz of fame a new Minerva cheers, 

Which our deserted ’queen no longer hears. * 
Old, but not wise, forsaken, not resign’d,* 

She gives to honours past her feeble mind. 

Back to her former state her fancy ^moves. 

And lives on past applause, that */ill ^he loves ; 
Yet holds in scorn the fame no more in view. 

And flics the glory that would not pursu^ 

To yon small cot, a poorly joinfured Blue. ^ 
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TALE XIV. 


\ 

Till WIFE AND WIDOW. 


[Farewell and Return.] 


• I. 

I LEAVE Sophia ; it would please me well, 

Before we part, on so much worth to dwell : 

’T is said of one who lived in times of strife, 
There was no boyhood in his busy life; 

Born to do ajl that mortal bein^ can, 

The thinking- child Ixicamc at once the man ; 

So this fair girl in early youth was led. 

By reason strong in early youth, to wed. 

In her new state her prudence was her guide. 
And, of experience well the place supplied ; 

With life’s important business full in view, 

Sh^ had no time for its amusements too ; 

She had no practised look man’s heart t’ allure. 

No frown to kill him, and no smile to cure ; 

No art coquettish, nothing of the prude ; 

She was with strong yet Kimplc sense endued. 
Intent on duties, and resolved to shun 
Nothing that ought to be, and could be, done. 

A Captain’s wile, with whom she long sustain’d 
The toil of war, and in a camp remain’d ; 

Jlcr husband wounded, with her child in arms. 

Site nursed them both, unheeded all alarms : 

All useless terror in her soul supprest— 

None could discern in hers a troubled breast. * 

Her wounded soldier is a prisoner made. 

She hears, prepares, and is at once convey’d 
Through hostile ranks : — with air sedate she goes, 
And makes admiring friends of wondering foes, 

‘ dying Jiushand to her care confides 

Affairs jicrplcx’d ; she reasons, she decides ; 

If intricate her way, her walk discretion guides. 

Home to her country she returns alone, 

Her health decay’d, her child, her husband, gone ; 
There she in peace reposes, there resumes 
Her female duties, and in rest reblooms ; 

She is not one at common ills to droop, 

«^Tor to vain murmuring will her spirit stoop. 

I leave her thus : her fortieth year is nigh, 

She will not for another captain sigh ; 

Will not a young and gay licutcncirit take. 

Because ’t is pretty to reform a rake ; 

Vet she again may plight her widow’d liand, 
Shauld love invito, or charily demand ; 

And makcbher days, although for duty’s sake. 

As sad as folly and mischance can make. 

• ^ II. 

P. — Lives yef the Widow, whose firm spirit bore 
Ills unrepping ? — 

^ • F . — Here she lives no more. 


But where — I speak with some good people’s 
leave— 

Where all good works their due reward receive ; 
Though what reward to our best works is due 
I leave to them, — and will my tale pursue. 

Again she married, to her husband’s friend. 
Whose wife was hers, whom going to attend. 

As on her death.hcd she, yet young, was lai«l. 

The anxious parent took her hand and said, • 
“ Prove now your love ; let these poor infants be 
As thine, and find a mother’s love in thee I*’ 

“ And must I woo their father ?” — “Nay, indeed; 
Tie no encouragement but hope will need ; 

In hope too let me die, and think my wish decreed.” 

The wife expires ; the widow’d pair unite ; 

Their love was sober, and their prospect bright. 
She train'd the children with a^itudious love. 

That knew full well to encourage and reprove ; 
Nicely she dealt her praise and her disgrace, 

I Not harsh and not indulgent out of place, 

Not to the forward partial — to tlie slow 
All patient, waiting tor the time to sow 
The seeds that, suited to the soil, would grow. 

Nor watch’d she less the Husband’s weaker soul. 
But learn’d to lead him who abhorr’d control, 

WJio thought a nursery, next a kitclien, best 
To women suited, and she acquiesced ; 

She only begg’d to rule in small affairs, 

And ease her wedded lord of common cares. 

Till lie at length thought every care was small, 
B('ncath his notice, and she had them all. 

He on his tlironc the lawful monarcli sate, 
z\nd she was by — the minister of stale ; 

He gave assent, and he required no more, 

But sign’d the act that she decreed before 

Again, her fates in other work decree 
A mind so active sliould cxfierienccd be. 

One of the name, who roved the worldsaround, 
At length had something of its treasures found, 
And childless died, amid his goods and gain, 

In far Barbadocs on the western main. 

His kinsman heard, and wish’d the wealth to share, 
Blit had no mind to be transported there : — 

“His wife could sail — her courage who could 
doubt ? — 

And she was not tormented with the gout.” 

She liked it not ; but for his children’s sake. 

And for their father’s, would the duty fake. • 
Storms she encounter’d, ere she reach’d the shore. 
And other storms when these were heard no 
more, — 

The rage of lawyers forced to drop their prey,— 
And once again to England made her way. 

She found her Husband with his gout removed. 
And a young nurse, most skilful and approved ; 
Whom — for he yet was weak — he urged to stay. 
And nurse him while his consort was away 
“ She was so handy, so discreet, so nice, 

As kind as comfort, though as cold as ice ! 

Else,” he assured his lady, “ in no case, 

So young a creature should have fill’d the place.” 
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It has been held — indeed, the point is clear, 
“None art; so deaf as those who will not hear ► 
And, by the same good logic, we shall hnd, 

“As those who will not see, are none so blind.” 
The thankful Wife repaid the attention shown, 

But now would make the duly all her own. 

Again the gout return’d ; but seizing now 
^ vital part, would no relief allow. 

The Husband died, but left a will that proved 
He much rcsi)ccted whom he coolly loved. 

All power was hers ; nor yet was such her age, 
Bitt rivals strove her favour to engage : 

They talk’d of love with so much warmth and zeal, 
That they believed the woman's heart must feel ; 
Adding such praises of licr worth beside. 

As vanquish prudence oil by help of pride. 

In vain ! her heart was by discretion led— 

She to the children of her Friend was wed ; 

These she establish’d in the world, and died, 

In ease and hope?, serene and satisfied. 

And loves not man that woman who can charm 
lufe’s grievous ills, and grief itself disarm ? — 
Who in his fears and troubles brings him aid, 

And seldom is, and never seems afraid ? 

No ! ask of man the fair one whom he loves, 
You *11 lin<l her one of the desponding doves. 

Who tender troubles as her portion brings, 

And with them fondly to a husband clings— 

Who never moves abroad, nor sits at home. 
Without distress, past, present, or to come — 

Who never walks the unfrequented street, 

Without a dread that death and she shall meet : 

At land, on water, she must guarded be, 

Who sees the danger none besides her sec. 

And is determined by her cries to cull 
All men around her : she will have them all. 

Man loves to think the tender being lives 
But by the power that his protection gives : 

He loves the feeble step, the plaintive tone. 

And flies to help who cannot stand alone : 

He thinks of propping elms, and clasping vines, 
And in her weakness thinks her virtue shines ; 

On him not one of her desires is lost. 

And he admires her for this care and cost. 

But when afflictions come, when beauty dies, 
Or sorrows vex the heart, or danger tries — 

When time of trouble brings the daily care. 

And gives of pain as nuich as he can bear — 

’T is then he wants, if not the helping hand. 

At least a soothing temper, meek and bland — 

He wants the heart that shares in his distress. 

At least the kindness that would make it less ; 

And when instead he hears the eternal grief 
For some light want, and not for his relief — 

And when he hoars the tender trembler sigh, 

For some indulgence he can not supply — 

When, in the midst of many a care, his “ dear” 
Would like a duchess at a ball appear — 

And, while ho feels a weight that wears him down, 
Would see the prettiest sight in all the town,— 


Love then departs, and if some Pity lives, 

That Pity half despises, half forgives, 

j’Tis join’d with grief, is not from Fhamejexempt 

I And has a plenteous mixture of Ci^htempt. 

I ^ 


TALE XV. 


BELINDA WATERS. 


[Farewell and Return,] 


I. 

Of all the beauties in our favoured place, 

Brlinda. Waters was the pride and grace. 

Say yc who sagely can our fortunes read, 

Shall this fair damsel in the world succeed ? 

A rosy beauty she, and fresh and fair, 

Who never felt a caution or a care ; • 

Gentle by nature, ever fond of case, 

And more consenting than inclined to please. 

A tame good nature in her spirit lives — 

She hates refusal for the pain it gives : 

From opposition arguments arise, 

And to prevent the trouble, she complies. 

She, if in Scotland, would be fashed all day, 

If call’d to any work or any play ; 

She lets no busy, idle wish intrude, 

But is by nature negatively good. 

In marriage hers will be a dubious fate : 

She IS not fitted for a high estate : — 

There wants the grace, the polish, and the prid^ ; 
Less is she fitted for a humble bride : 

Whom fair Belinda weds — let chance decide 5 

She sees her father ofl engross’d by cares, 

And therefore hates to hear of men’s aflairs : 

An active mother in the household reigns, 

And spares Belinda all domestic pains. 

Of food she knows but this, that we arc fed ; — 
Though, duly taught, she prays for daily bread, 
Yet whence it conics, of hers is no concern — 

It comes ! and more she never wants to learn. 

She on the table sees the common fare. 

But how provided is beneath her care. 

Lovely and useless, she lias no concern 
About the things that aunts and mothers learn ; 
But thinks, when married, — if she thinks at all,— 
That what she needs will answer to her call. 

To write is business, and, though taught to write 
She keeps the pen ^nd paper out of sight : ^ 

What once was painful she cannot allow 
To be enjoyment or amusement row." 

She wonders why the ladies arc so fond 
Of such long letters, when they correspond. 
Crowded and cross’d by ink of drlffepent stain. 

She thinks to read them would confuse lier brain ; 
I Nor much mistakes ; but still lias no prc^^nco 
I To praise for tliis, her critic’s indolence^ ; 
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Behold her now ! she on her sofa looks 
O’er half a shelf of circulating- books. 

Tills she admired, but she forgets the name, 

And reads again another, or tho^arnc. 

Slie likes to rcaM of strange and bold escapes, 

Of plans and plrttings, murders and mishaps, , 
Lore in all hoards, and lovers in all shapes. 

She sighs for pitju and her sorrows flow 

the dark eyelash on the page below ; 

And is so glad when, all the misery past. 

The dear advc^iturous lovers meet at last — 

Meet ahd are happy ; and she thinks it hard, 
Wlien tlius an author might a pair reward — 
When they, the troubles ail dispersed, might wed — 
He makes them part, and die of grief instead i 

Yet talcs of terror arc her dear delight. 

All in the wintry storm to read at night; 

And to her maid she turns in all her doubt, — 

“ This shall I like ? and what is that about ?” 

She had “Clarissa” for her heart’s dear friend — 
Was pleased each well-tried virtue to cum mend. 
And praised the scenes that one might fairly doubt, 
If one so young could know so mindi about: 

Pious and pure, th’ heroic beauty strove 
Against the lover and against the love ; 

But strange that maid so young should know the 
strife. 

In all its views, was painted to the life ! 

Belinda knew not — nor a talc would read, 

I’hat could so slowly on its way proceed ; 

And ore Clarissa reach’d the wicked town, 

The weary damsel throw the volume down. 

“ (jivc^ne,” she said, “ for I would laugh or cry, 
‘.Scenes from the Life,’ and ‘Sensibility 
* VVinters at Bath,* — I would that I had one ! 

‘ Tlie Constant fjover,’ the * Discarded Son,’ ^ 
‘The Rose of Rabj,’ ‘ Dcliiiore,’ or ‘ The Nun.’ 
These promise something, and may please, per- 
haps. 

Like * Elheliiida,’ and the dear ‘ Relapse.’ ” 

To lliesc her heart the gentle maid resign’d, j 
And such the food that ted the gentle mind. 

• 

II. 

P . — Knew you the fair Belinda, once the boast 
Of a vain mother, and a favourite toast 
Of clerks and young lieutenants, a gay set 
Of light admirers 7 — Is she married yet 7 

F, — Yes! she is married; though she waited 

. 

'JNot from a prudent fear of choosing wrong, 

But want of choice. — She took a surgeon’s mate, i 
With his half pay, that was his whole estate. ^ 

Fled is the charming bloom that nature spread 
Upon her check, the pure, the rosy red — j 

This, and the look serene, tlic cairn, kind look, arc 
• fled. • I 

Sorrow anti sadness new the place possess, 

And tile pale cast of anxious fretlulness. 

She wonders rq^ch— ^s, why they live so ill, — 
Why the rude* butcher brings his weekly bill, — 
She wond;rs why that baker will not trust, — 

And savF, most truly says, — “ Indeed, he must.” 


She wonders where her former friends are gone,— 
And thus, from day to day, she wonders on. 


Howe’er she can — she dresses giiily yet, 

And then ghe wonders how they came in debt. 

Her' husband loves her, and in accent mild, . ^ 
Answers, and treats her like a fretted child ; * 

But when he, rulfled, makes severe replies. 

And seems unhappy — then slic pouts, and crUH‘ 'v ‘ 
“She wonders when she’ll die!” — Sh|y'uiiits,*]^t)r 
never dies. ^ «>W 

M 'I. 


I “ How well my f itlier lived !” she says. — “ 
well, 

My dear, your father’s creditors could tell I” ^ 
And then she weeps, till comfort is applied, 
That soothes her spleen or gratifies lier pride: 
Her dress and novels, visits and success 
In a chancc-gainc, are sofleners of distress. 


So life goes on ! — But who that loved his life. 
Would take a fiiir Belinda for his wife? 

Who thinks that nil arc for their stations born. 
Some to indulge themselves, and to adorn ; 

And some, a useful people, to prepare. 

Not In'ing rich, good things for those who' are. 

And wlio arc horn, it cannot be denied, 

To have their wants and their dcmaiids supplied. ' 

She knows that money is a needful thing. 

That fathers first, and tlien tliat husbands jiring ; • 
Or if those persons should the aid deny, 

Daughters and wives have but to faint and die, 

IHll flesh and blriod can not endure the pain, 

And then the lady lives and laughs again. 

To wed an ague, iind to feel, for life. 

Hot fits and cold succeeding in a wife ; 

To take the pestilence with poison’d breath, 

I And wed sonic potent minister of death,* 

I Is cruel fate — yet death is then relief ; 

I But 11 Ills to wed is cvcr-duriiig grief. 


Oft liavc I heard, how blest the youth who weds 
Belinda Waters ! — rather he who dreads 
That fate — a truth lier husband well approves. 
Who blames and fondles, humours, cliides, and 
loves. 


TALE XVI. 


THE DEALER AND CLERK. 


[Farewell and Retut n.] 


I. 

Bad men are seldom cheerful ; but we see 
That, when successful, they can merry be. 

One whom I leave, his darling money lends, 

On terms well known, to liis unhappy friends ; 

He farms and trades, and in Jiis method treats 
His guests, whom first he eom forts, then he cheats. 
He knows their private griefs, their inward groans. 
And then applies bis leeches and his loans. 
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To fuilingr, falling families — and gets, 

I know not how, with large increase, tlicir debts. 

He early married, and the woman made 
A losing bargain ; she with scorn was paid 
For no small fortune. On this slave he vents 
His peevish slights, his moody discontents. 

Her he neglects, indulging in her stead. 

One whom he bribed to leave a husband's bed— 

A young fair mother too, the pride and joy 
him whom her desertion will destroy. 

The poor man walks by the adulterer’s door, 
j To see the wife whom he must meet no more ; 

She will not look upon the face of one 
Whom she has blighted, ruin’d, and undone. 

He feels the shame ,* his heart with grief is rent ; 
Hers is the guilt, and his the punishment. 

The cruel spoiler to his need would lend 
Unsought relief— his need will soon have end : 

Let a few wintry months in sorrow pass. 

And on his corse shall grow the vernal grass. 
Neighbours, indignant, of his griefs partake. 

And hate the villain for the victim’s sake ; 
Wondering what bolt witliin the stores of heaven 
Shall on that bold, offending wretch be driven. 

Alas ! my grieving friends, we cannot know 
Why Heaven indicts, and why suspends tho blow. 
Meanwhile the godless man, who thus destroys 
Another’s peace, in peace his wealth enjoys. 

And, every law evaded or defied. 

Is with long life and prosperous fortune tried : 

“ How long ?” tho Prophet cried, and we, “ how 
long ?” 

But think how quick that Eye, that Arm how 
strong. 

And bear what seems not right, and trust it is not 
wrong. 

Does Heaven forbear ? then sinners mercy find — 
Do sinners fall ? ’t is mercy to mankind. 

Adieu ! elm one so miserable be. 

Rich, wretched man ! to barter fates with tliec 7 

II. 

Yet, cro I go, some notice must be paid 
To John, his Clerk, a man full sore afraid 
Of his own frailty — many a troubled day 
Has he walk’d doubtful in some close by-way, 
Beseeching Conscience on her watch to keep, 
Afraid that she one day should fall asleep. 

L 

A quiet man was John : his mind was slow ; 
Little he knew, and little sought to know. 

He gave respect to worth, to riches more, 

And had instinctive dread of being poor. 

Humble and careful, diligent and neat. 

He in the Dealer’s office found a seat : 

Happy in all things, till a fear began 
To break his rest — He served a wicked man; 
Who spurn’d the way direct of honest trade. 

But praised the laws liis cunning could evade. 

This crafly Dealer of religion spoke. 

As if design’d to be the wise man’s cloak, 


And the weak man’s incumbrance, whom it awes. 
And keeps in dread of conscience and the laws ; 
Yet, for himself, he loved not to appear 
In her grave dressir *twas troublcsyiie to wear. 

This Dealer play’d at games of skill, and won 
Sums that surprised the simple nii^d of Johi^ : * 
Nor trusted skill alone ; for well l/fe knew. 

What a sharp eye and dexterous hand could dor 
When, if suspected, he had always by 
The daring oath to back the cunning* lie. 

John was distress’d, and said, with aching heart, 
I from the vile, usurious man must part ; 

For if I go not — yet I mean to go— 

This friend to me will to my soul be foe. 

I serve my master : tlicrc is naught to blame ; 

But whom he serves, I tremble but to name. 

From such reflections sprung the painful fear,- 
The Foe of Souls is too familiar here : 

My master stands between : so far, so good ; 

But ’t is at best a dangerous neighbourhood.” • 

Then livelier thoughts began his fear to chase,*— 
“ It is a gainful, a convenient place : 

If I should quit — another takes the pen. 

And what a chance for my preferment then 7 
Religion nothing by my going gains ; 

If I depart, my master still remains. 

True, I record the deeds that I abhor. 

But these that master has to answer for. 

Then say I leave the office ! his success, 

And his injustice, will not be the less ; 

Nay, would be greater — I am right to stay ; . .* 

It checks him, doubtless, in his fearful way. 

Fain .would I stay, and yet be not beguiled ; 

But pitch is near, and man is so^m defiled.” 

III. 

P, — ^Sucii were the Man and Master, — and I now 
Would know if they together live, and how. 

To such inquiries, thus my Friend rc{)]icd : — 

F , — The Wife was slain, or, say at least, she died. 
But there are murders, that the human eye 
Cannot detect, — which human laws defy : 

There are the wrongs insulted fondness feels. 

In many a secret wound that never heals ; 

The Savage murders with a single blow ; * 
Murders like this arc secret and are slow. 

Yet, when his victim lay upon her bier. 

There were who witness’d that he dropp’d a tear ; 
Nay, more, he praised the woman he had lost, 
j And undisputed paid the funeral cost 

The Favourite now, her lord and master freed, 
Prepared to wed, an/1 be a wife indeed. ^ 

The day, ’t was said, was jSx’d, the r 9 bes w6re 
bought, • 

A feast was ordered ; but a cold was caught, 

And pain ensued, with fever — grievous pain, ^ n. 
With the mind’s anguish that disturb’d the bruin,— 
Till nature ceased to struggle, and the m^nd 
Saw clearly death before, and ain behind. 
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Priests and physicians gave whut they could give ; 
She turn'd away, and, shuddering, ceased to live. 

The Dealer now appear'd «i|;hilc as one 
Lost.; with but little of his ra^^o run, 

And that in sorrow : men with one consent, 

•A#id one kind h()|)e, said, “ Bonner will repent.” 
Alas ? we saw not what his fiite would be, 

But this we fear*d, — no penitence had he ; 

Nor time for penitence, nor any time. 

So quick the ^summons, to look back on crime. 

WlTcn he the partner of his sin entomb'd. 

He paused awhile, and then the way resumed. 
Even as before : yet was he not the same ; 

The tempter once, he now the dupe became, 
lohn long had left him, nor did one remain 
Who would, his harlot in her course refrain ; j 
Obsequious, humble, studious of his case, j 

Tlie present Phmbe only sought to please. 

“ With one so artless, what,” said he, “ to fear, 

Or what to doubt, in one who holds me dear ? 
Friends she may have, but me she will not wrong; 
If weak her judgment, yet her love is strong ; 
And I am lucky now in age to find 
A« friend so trusty, and a nurse so kind.” 

Yet neither party was in peace ; the man 
Had restless nights, and in the morn began 
To cough and tremble ; he was hot and cold— 

He had a nervous fever, he was told. 

His dreams — 't was strange, for none reflected less 
On his past life — were frightful to excess ; 

His favourite dinners were no more enjoy'd, 
And,«in a word, his spirits were destroy'd. 

'• . And what of Phoebe ? She her measures plann’d ; 
All but his money was at her command : 

All would be hers when Heaven her Friend should 
call ; 

But Heaven was slow, and much she long'd for 
all 

“ Mine when he dies, mean wretch ! and why not 
mine. 

When it would prove him generous to resign 
What he enjoys not ?” — Phoebe at command 
Gave him his brandy with a liberal hand. 

A way more quick and safe she did not know. 

And brandy, though it might be sure, was slow. 
But more she dared not, and she felt a dread 
Of being tried, and only wish'd him dead. 

Such was her restless strife of hope and fear— 

He might cough on for many a weary year ; 

,Nay, his poor mind was changing, and when ill, 
Some foe to her may wicked thoughts instil ! 

Oh ! 't is a trial sore to watch a Miser's will. 

Thus, though the pair appear'd in peace to live, 
They felt that vice has not that peace to give. 

There watch’d a cur before the Miser’s gate, 

A very cur, whom all men seem'd to hate ; 

Gaunt, savage, shaggy, with tin eye that shone 
Jiike a live boah and lie possess'd but one ; 

His bark was wild and eager, and became j 

That meagre body and that eye of flame 
His master prized him much, and Fanff his name. 
His master fed him largely ; but not that. 

Nor aught of kin(|pess made the snarler fat 


' Flesh he devour'd, but not a bit would stay ; 

I lie bark’d, and snarl’d, and growl’d it all away. 
His ribs were seen extended like a rack, 

And coarse red hair hung roughly o'er his back. 
Lamed in one leg, and bruised in wars of yore, 
Now his sore body made his temper sore. 

Such was tlie friend of him, who could not find 
Nor make him one, 'inong creatures of liis kind. 

I Brave deeds of Fang his master often told. 

The son of Fury, famed in days of old. 

From Snatch and Rabid sprung ; and noted the^ 
In earlier times — each dog will have his day. 

The notes of Fang were to his master known, 
And dear — they bore some likeness to his own ; 
For both convey’d to the experienced ear, 

“ I snarl and bite, because I hate and fear.” 

None pass’d unheeded by the master's door, 

Fang rail’d at all, but chiefly at the poor ; 

And when the nights were stormy, cold, and dark. 
The act of Fang was a perpetual bark ; 

But though the master loved the growl of Fang, 
There were who vow’d the ugly cur to hang ; 
Whose angry master, watchful for Ins friend. 

As strongly vow’d his servant to defend. 

In one dark night, and such as Fang before 
Was ever known its tempests to outroar. 

To his protector’s w’onder now express'd 
No angry notes — his anger was at rest. % 

The wondering master sought the silent yard, 

Fjcft Phoebe sleeping, and his door unbarr'd ; 

No more return'd to that forsaken bed — 

But lo ! the morning came, and he was dead. 

Fang and his master side by side were laid 
In grim repose — their debt of nature paid ! 

The master's hand upon the cur's cold chest 
Was now reclined, and had before been press'd, 
As if he search'd how deep and wide the wound 
That laid such spirit in a sleep so sound ; 

And wiicn he found it was the sleep of death, 

A sympathising sorrow stopp’d his breath. 

Close to his trusty servant ho was found. 

As cold his body, and his sleep as soun^ 

We know no more ; but who on horrors dwell 
Of that same night have dreadful things to tell : 
Of outward force, they say, was not a sign — 

The hand that struck him was the Hand Divine ; 
And then the Fiend, in that same stormy night. 
Was heard — as many thought — to claim his right; 
While grinning imps the body danced about, 

And tlicn they vanish'd with triumphant shout. 

So think the crowd, and well it seems in them. 
That even their dreams and fancies vice condemn ; 
That not alone for virtue Reason pleads. 

But nature shudders at unholy deeds ; 

While our strong fimey lists in her defence. 

And takes the side of Truth and Innocence. 

IV. 

P.— But, what the fortune of the Man, whoso fear 
Inform'd his Conscience that the foe ivas near ; 

But yet whose interest to his desk confined 
That sober Clerk of indecisive mind ? 
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F.— John served his master, with himself at 
strife, - ' 

For he with Conscience lived like man and wife ; 
Now jarrin^r, now at peace, — the life they led 
Was all contention, both at board and bed : 

His meals were troubled by his scruples all, 

An^ in his dreams he was about to fall 
lnt9 strong temptation — for it scerns 

lie never could resist it in his dreams. 

^t length his Master, dealer, smuggler, cheat, 
A^ohn would call him in his temper's heat, 
Proposed a something — what, is dubious still— 
.Tlikt John resisted with a stout good-will. 
Sc^'Qples like his were treated witii disdain. 

\^ose waking conscience spurn’d the offer’d gain. 
“Quit then my oflicc, scoundrel ! and be gone.” 

“ l dare not do it,” said the affrigliten’d John. 

“ What fearcst thou, driveller ! can thy fancy tell ?” 
“ J doubt,” said John — “ I’m sure there is a hell.” 
^No question, wretch ! thy foot is on the door; 
•*To be in Jiell, thou fool ! is to be poor : 

Wilt thou consent ?” — But John, with many a sigh. 
Refused, then sank liencath his stronger eye. 

Who with a curse dismiss’d the fool that dared 
Not Join a venture which he might have shared. 

The worthy Clerk then served a man in trade. 
And was his Ificnd and his companion made — 

A sickly man, who sundry wares retail’d, 

Till, wliik'* his trade increased, his spirit fail’d. 
John was to him a treasure, whom lie prov’d. 

And, finding faithful, as a brother lov’d. 

To John his views and business he consign’d. 

And forward look’d with a contented mirid : 

As sickness bore him onward to the grave, 

A charge of all things to his friend he gave. 

But neighbours talk’d — 't was idle — of the day 
When ^Richard Shale should walk the dark high- 
way — 

And whisper’d — tatlcrs ! — that the wife received 
Such hints witli anger, but she nothing grieved. 

Tliesc whispers reach’d the man, who, weak and 
ill 

In mind and body, had to make his will ; 

And though he died in peace, and all resign’d, 

’T was plain ho harbour’d fancies in liis mind. 
With jealous foresight, all that he had gain’d 
His widow’s was, while widow she remain’d ; 

But if another should the dame persuade 
To wed again, farewell the gains of trade : 

For if the widow’d dove could not refrain. 

She must return to poverty again. 

The man was buried, and the will was read. 
And censure spared them not, alive or dead ! 

At first the W^idow, and the clerk, her friend, 
Spent their free days, as prudence bade them spend. 
At the same table they would dine, ’t is true, 

And they would worship in the self-same pew : 
Each had the common interest so at heart, 

It would have grieved them terribly to part ; 

And as they both were serious and sedate, 

’T was long before the world began to prate : 

But when it prated, — though without a cause,— 

It put the pair in mind of breaking laws. 


Led them to reason what it was that gave 
A husband power, when quiet in his grave. 

The marriage contract they had now by heart — 

“ Till death I” — yov sAjc, no longer — ” do us part.’’ 
“ Well ! death liaj loosed us from the tic, but still 
The loosen’d husband makes a binding will-: 
Unjust and cruel are the acts of men.” ^ ' 

Thus they — and then they sigh’d— and then — and 
tlicn, ' 

“’Twas snaring souls,” they said; and how he 
dared , 

They did not know — they wander’d — and' were 
snared. 

“It is a marriage, surely ! Conscience might 
Allow an act so very nearly right : 

Was it not witness to our solemn vow, 

As man and wife ? it must the act allow.” 

But Conscience, stubborn to the last, replied, 

“ It cannot be ! I am not satisfied : 

’Tis not a marriage: cither dare be poor. 

Or dare be virtuous — part, and sin no more.” 

Alas ! they many a fond evasion made ; 

They could relinquish neither love nor trade. 

They went to church, but thinking, fail’d to pra/; 
They felt not ease or comfort at a play : 

If times were good, — “ Wc merit not such times,” 
If ill, — “ Is this the produce of our crimes?” 
When sick — “ ’Tis thus forbidden pleasures cease.” 
When well — they both demand, “ Had Ziinri peace? 
For though our worthy master was not slain, 

His injured ghost has reason to complain.” 

[ Ah, John I bethink thee of thy generous joy, 
Wlicn Conscience drove thee from thy late employ « 
When thou wert poor, and knew not where to run, 
But then could say, ” The will of God be done !” 
When thou that will, and not thine own obey’d,— 
Of Him alone, and not of man afraid : 

Thou then hadst pity on that wretch, and, free 
Thyself, eouldst pray for him who injured thee. 
Then how alert tliy step, thyself how light 
All the day long ! thy sleep how sound; at night \ 

But now, though plenty on thy board be found, 
And thou hast credit with thy neighbours round. 
Yet there is something in thy looks that tells, 

An odious secret in thy bosom dwells : 

Thy form is not erect, thy neighbours trace 
A coward spirit in tliy shifting pace, 
i Thou goest to meeting, not from any call, 

But just to hear that we arc sinners all, 

And equal sinners, or the difference made 
I’Twixt man and man has but the slightest shade; 
That reformation asks a world of pains, 

And, after all, must leave a thousand stains ; 

And, worst of all, wc must the work begin 
By first attacking the prevailing sin ! — 

These tlioughts the feeble mind of John assail,*^ 
And o’er his reason and his fears prevail : 

They fill his mind with hopes of gifts and grace, 
Faith, feelings !— something that su|^}|9llies the place 
Of true conversion — this will he cmbrtfco ; 

For John perceives that he was scarcely tried 
By the first conquest, that increaficd his pride. 
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When he refused his master's crime to aid, 

And by his self-applausc was amply paid ; 

But now he feels tlie difFcrenoi^'^^els it hard 
Against Jiis will and fivourite wish'^p guard : 
lie mourns his jpd^ak ness, hopes he shall prevail 
^tinst his fratfty, and yet still is frail. 

Stf eh iy ms life ! and such the life must be 
^ ainVno will be bound, yet would be free ; 
Who would unite what God to part decrees — 
The offended coitscicnce, and the mind at ease » 
Who think, but vainly think, to sin and pray, 
And God and Mammon in their turn obey. 
Such is his life ! — and so I would not live 
ill that wealthy widows have to give. 


TALE XVII. 


DANVERS AND RAVNER. 


[Farewell and Return.] 


I. 

The purest Friendship, like the finest ware, 
Deserves our praises, but demands our care. 

For admiration we the things produce. 

But they are not design’d for common use ; 

Flaws tl^e most trifling from their virtue take. 

And lamentation for their loss we make : 

WliUe common Friendships, like the wares of clay. 
Are a cheap kind, but useful every day : 

Though crack’d and damaged, still we m^kc 
them do, 

And when they ’re broken, they ’re forgotten too. 

There is within the world in which wc dwell 
A Friendship, answering to that world full well; 
An interchange of looks and actions kind. 

And, in some sease, an intercourse of mind; 

A useful commerce, a convenient trade. 

By which both parties arc the happier made; 

And, when the thing is rightly understood. 

And justly valued, it is wise and good. 

I speak not here of Friendships that cxcito 
In boys at school such wonder and delight,—^ 

Of high heroic Friends, in serious strife, 
r^entending which should yield a forfeit life— 
Such wondrous love, in their rnaturcr days. 

Men, if they credit, arc content to praise. 

I speak not here of Friendships true and just, 
When friend can friend with life and honour trust ; 
Wiiere mind to mind has long familiar grown, 
And every failing, every virtue known : 

Of Wiese I 8j5eak not: things so'rich and rare. 
That wc degra'de with jewels to compare. 

Or bullion pure and massy. — I intend 
3?o treat of one whose Neighbour call’d him Friend, 
Or call’d him Ncif^hoiir ; and with reason good — 
"The friendship rising from the neighbourhood : 

A sober kind, in coti\pfion service known ; 

Not such a| is in death and peril shown : 


Such as will give or ask a helping hand, 

But no important sacrifice demand ; 

In fact, a friendship that will long abide, • 

If seldom rashly, never strongly, tried. 

Yes ! these are sober friendships, made for use, 
And much convenience they in life produce ; 

Like a good coat, that keeps us from the cold, 

The cloth of frieze is not a cloth of gold ; 

But neither is it piebald, pieced, and poor ; 

’T is a good useful coat, and nothing more. 

Such is the Friendship of the world approved. 
And here the Friends so loving and so loved : — 
Danvers and Rayner, equals, who had made 
Each decent fortune, botli were yet in trade ; 
While sons and daughters, with a youthful zeal. 
Seem'd the hereditary love to feel : 

And even their wives, though cither might pretend 
To claim some notice, call’d each other friend. 

While yet their offspring boys and girls appear’d, 
The fathers ask’d, “ What evil could be fear’d ?” 
Nor is it easy to assign the year. 

When cautious parents should begin to fear. 

The boys must leave their schools, and, by and by, 
The girls are sure to grow reserved and shy; 

And tlicn, suppose a real love should rise. 

It but unites the equal families, 

Love does not always from such freedom spring; 
Distrust, perhaps, would sooner cause the thUig. 

« We will not check it, neither will we force” — 
Thus said the fatlicrs — “ Let it take its course.” 

It took its course: — young Richard Danvers* 
mind 

In Phoebe Rayner found what lovers find — 

Sense, beauty, sweetness; all that mortal eyes 
Can sec, or licart conccivi?, or thought devise. 

And Phoebe’s eye, and thought, and heart could 
trace 

In Richard Danvers every manly grace — 

All that e’er maiden wish’d, or matron prized — 

So well these good young people sympathised. 

All their relations, neighbours, and allies, 

All their dependants, visitors, and spies. 

Such as a wealthy family caress. 

Said here was love, and drank to love’s success. 

’T is thus I leave the parties, young and old, 
Lovers and Friends. Will Love and Friendship 
hold ? 

Will Prudence with the children’s wish comply. 
And Friendship strengthen with tliat new ally 7 ^ 

II. 

P . — I SEE no more within our borough’s bound 
Tlie name of Danvers ! Is it to be found ? 

Were the young pair in Hymen’s fetters tied., 

Or did succeeding years the Friends divide 7 

F. — Nay ! take the story, as by time brought 
forth. 

And of such Love and Friendship judge the worth. 
While the lad’s love — his parents call’d it so— 
Was going on, as well as love could go, 

A wealthy Danvers, in a distant place, 

Lefl a large fortune to his favour’d race. 
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To that same place the father quickly went, 

And Richard only murmurM weak dissent 

Of Richard's heart the parent truly guess’d : — 

** Well, my good lad ! then do what suits thee best; 
No doubt tiiy brothers will do all they can 
1” obey the orders of the good old man : 

Well, I would not thy free-born spirit bind ; 

'lake, Dick, the way to which tliou’rt most in- 
clined.” 

No answer gave the youth ; nor did he swear 
The old man’s riches were beneath his care ; ] 

Nor that he would with his dear Plimbe stay. 

And let his heartless fatlicr move away. 

No ! kind and constant, tender, faitliful, fond,*— 
Thus far he *d go — but not one step beyond ! 

Not disobedient to a parent’s will — 

A lover constant — but dependent still. 

Letters, at first, between the constant swain 
And the kind damsel banisli’d all their pain : 

Both full and quick they were; for lovers write 
With vast despatch, and read with vast delight — 
So quick they were, — for Love is never slow. 

So full, they ever seem’d to overflow. 

'riicir hearts arc ever fill’d with grief or joy, 

And these to paint is every hour’s employ : 

Joy they would not retain ; and for tlieir griefj 
To read such letters is a sure relief. 

t. 

But, in due time, both joy and grief supprest, 
They found tlieir comfort in a little rest. 

Mails went and came without the accustom’d 
freight, 

For Love grew patient, and content to wait— * 

Yet was not dead, nor yet afraid to die ; 

For though he wrote not, Richard wonder’d why. 
He could not justly tell how letters pass’d, 

But, as to him appear’d, he wTote tlic last : 

In this he meant not to accuse the maid — 

Love, in some eases, ceases to upbraid. 

Yet qpt indifferent was our Lover grown, 
Although tile ardour of the flame was flown ; 

He still of Pha*l)c thought, her lip, her smile— 

But grew contented with his fate the while. 

Thus, not inconstant were the youthful pair — 

'Phe Lad remember’d still the Lass was fair ; 

And Phoebe still, with half-afiocted sigh, 

Thought it a pity that such love should die ; 

And had they then, with this persuasion, met, 

Love liad rekindled, and been glowing yet. 

* But times were changed : no mention now was 
made 

By the old Squire, or by the young, of trade. 

The worthy Lady, and her children all, 

Had duo respect — The People at the Hall. 

His Worship now read Burn, and talk’d with skill 
About the poor-house, and the turnpike-bill ; 

Lord of a manor, he had serious claims, 

And knew the ]>oaching rascals by their names : 
And if the father thus improved his mind, 

Be sure the children were not far behind : 

To rank and riches what respect was due. 

To them and theirs what deference, well they 
knew; 


And, from the greatest to the least, could show 
What to the favouring few the favour’d many owe. 

The mind oC 'man must have whereon to work. 
Or it will rust — we see it in the'^Turk ; 

And Justice Danvers, though lie re.\d the neWs^v 
I And all of law that magistrates perus^.' — ' 

Hills about roads and charities^ — ^yct stirr ^ ' 
Wanted employ his vacant mind to fill; ' 

These were not like the shipping, once his pride, 
Now, with his blue surtout, laid all asidee 

No doubt, his spirits in their ebb to raise, 
lie found some help in men’s respect and praise— 
I’raisc of his house, his land, his lawn, his 
He eared not what — to praise him was to please : 
Yet though his rural neighbours cajl’d to dine, 
And some might kindly praise his food and wine. 
This was not certain, and another day, 
lie must the visit and the praise repay. 

Hy belter motives urged — we will suppose— 
lie llms began Jus purpose to disclose 
'I’o his good lady : — “ We have lived a year, 

And never ask’d our friends the Rayners here : 

Do let us ask them — as for Richard’s flame, 

It went, we see, as idly as it came — 

Invite them kindly — here ’s a power of room. 

And the poor people will be glad to come. 

Outside and in, the coacli will hold them all, 

And set them down beside the garden wall.” 

The Lady wrote, for that was all he meant. 

Kind soul ! by asking for his wife’s assent : 

And every Rayncr was besought to come 
To dine in Hulvcr Hall’s grand dining-room. - 

^ About this time old Rayncr, who had lost 
His Friend’s advice, was by ifiisfortune cross’d i 
Some debtors fail’d, when large amounts were due, 
So large, that he was nearly failing too ; 

Hut he, grown wary, that he miglit not fail, 
Hroiight to in adverse gales, and shorten'd sail ; 
This done, he rested, and could now attend 
The invitation of his distant Friend. 

“ Well ! he would go ; but not, indeed, t* admire 
The state and grandeur of tlie new-made Squire ; 
Danvers, belike, now wealthy, might impart 
Some of his gold ; for Danvers had a heart, 

And may have heard, though guarded so around. 
That 1 have lost the fortimc he has found : 

Yes ! Dick is kind, or he and his fine scat 

Might go to wliere we never more should meet.” 

Now, lo ! the Rayners all at lJulver Flace,— 

Or Hulvcr Hall — 't is not a certain case ; 

'Tis only known that Ladies* notes were sent 
Directed both ways, and they always went. 

We pass the greetings, and the dinner pass, 

All the male gossips o’er the sparkling glass, > 
And female when retired r-r-The Squiro invites 
His Friend, by sleep refresh’d, to see his sights— 
His land and lions, granary, barnq and crops. 

His dairy, piggery, pinery, a pplq^, h^ops; — 

But here a hill appears, and Peter ^yncr stops. 

“ Ah ! my old Friend, I give you joy,” he cries; 
But some arc born to fiill, and some toe isc . 
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You’re belter many a thousand, I tlic worse — 
Dick, there ’s no dealing with.vJ^Jing purse ; 

does it shame inc (mine is all mi.phance) 
T^vish some frici^y neighbour would advance” — 

■■ here th^^ucst on such a theme was low. 

Ui^ host, nSca^rnc, intent upon the show. 

In hctrjn^^iileard nol-^tliey came out to see, — 
AMd pushing forward — “ There ’s a view,” quoth 
he; 

Observe that ruin, built, you see, to catch 
The gazer’s eye ; that cottage with tlic thatch— 

It cost me — ^guess you what!” — that sound oncost 
Was accidental, but it was not lost. I 


‘‘ Ah ! my good Friend, be sure such things as 
these 

Suit well enough a man who lives at case : 

Think what * The Betsy* cost, and think the shock 
Of losing her upon the Dodder-Rock : 

The tidings reach’d me on the very day 
That villain robb’d us, and then ran away. 

Loss upon loss ! now if ” 


“ Do slay a bit ;** 
Exclaim’d the Squire, “ these matters hardly fit 
A morning ramble — let me show you now 
My team of oxen, and my patent plough. 

^ Talk of your horses ! — I the plan condemn— 

^ They eat us up — but oxen ! we eat them ; 

For first they plough and bring us bread to eat. 
And then we fat and kill them — there ’s the meat. 
What’s your opinion?” — 



He dared at length ; and not so much for love, 

I grieve to add, but that he meant to prove • 

He had a will : — His father, in reply, 

This known, had answer’d, “ So my son, have I.” 
But Richard’s courage was by prudence taught. 
And he his nymph in secret service sought. 

Some days of absence — not with full consent. 

But with slow leave — were to entreaty lent ; 

And forth the Lover rode, uncertain what he meant. 

He reach’d the dwelling he had known so long. 
When a pert damsel told him, ** he was wrong ; 
Their house she did not just precisely know'. 

But he .would find it somewhere in the Row ; 

\ The Rayners now were come a little down, 

I No more the topmost people in the town 
I She might have added, they their life enjoy’d, 
Altliough on things less hazardous employ’d. 

This was not much ; but yet the damsel’s sneer 
And the Row-dwelling of a lass so dear, 

Were somewhat startling. He had heard, indeed. 
That Raynor’s business did not well succeed : 

But what of that ? They lived in decent style. 

No doubt, and Phmbe still retain’d her smile ; 

And why,” he asked, should all men choose to 
dwell 

In broad cold streets ^ — the Row does just as well. 
Quiet and snug and then the favourite mai<^ 
Rose in his fancy, tastefully array’d. 

Looking with grateful joy upon the swain, 

Who could his love in trying times retain. 


— “ I am poorly fed, 

Ani much afraid to want both meat and bread,” 
Said Rayner, half indignant ; and the Squire 
Sigh’d, as he felt he must no more require * 
A man, whose prospects fail’d, his prospects to ad- 
mire. 

Homeward they moved, and met a gentle pair. 
The poor man’s daughter, and the rich man’s heir ; 
This caused seme thought ; but on the couplo went, 
And a soft hour in tender converse spent. 

^his pair, in fact, their passion roused anew. 

Alone much comfort from the visit drew. 

At homo the Ladies were engaged, and all 
Show’d or were shown the wonders of the Hail ; 
From room to room the weary guests went on. 

Till every Rayner wish’d the show was done. 

Home they return’d : the Father deeply sigh’d 
To find he vainly had for aid applied : 

It hurt him much to ask — and more to be denied. 

The younger Richard, who alone sustain’d 
The dying Friendship, true to love remain’d: 

His Bjicebe’s smiles, although he did not yet 
Fly to behold) he could not long forget ; 

Nor durst ho visit, nor was love so strong, 

Thj^t he could rnoy: than think his Father wrong ; 
For, wrong or rights that father still profess’d 
The most obedient son should fare the best 

So time pass’d on ; the second spring appear’d, 
Ere RiehardPventured on the deed he fear’d 


Soothed by such thoughts, to the new house he 
came. 

Survey'd its aspect, sigh’d, and gave his name. 

But ere they open’d, he had waited long, 

And heard a movement — Was there somewhat 
wrong ? 

I Nay, but a friendly party, he was told ; 

I And look’d around, as wihhing to behold 
Some friends — but these were not the friends of old. 

Old Peter Rayner, in his own old mode, 

Bade the Squire welcome to his new abode, 

For Richard had been kind, and doubtless meant 
To make proposals now, and ask consent. 

Mamma and misses too, were civil all ; 

But what their awkward courtesy to call. 

He knew not ; neither could he well express 
His sad sensations at their strange address. 

And then their laughter loud, their story-telling. 
All seem’d befitting to that Row and dwelling ; 
The hearty welcome to the various treat 
Was lost on him — he could nor laugh nor eat. 

But one thing pleased him, when he look’d 
around, 

His dearest Phoebe could not there be found : 

“ Wise and discreet,” he says, “ she shuns thtt 
crew 

Of vulgar neighbours, some kind act to do ; 

In some fair house, some female friend to meet. 
Or take at evening prayer in church her seat.” 

Meantime there rose, amid the ceaseless din, 

A mingled scent, that crowded room within, 

Rum and red-herring, Cheshire cheese and gin^ 
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Pipes, too, and punch and sausages, with tea, 
Weic things that Richard was disturb’d to see. 
Impatient now, he letl them in disdain, 

To call on PliGcbc, when he call'd again ; 

To walk with' her, the morning fair and bnght. 
And lose the painful feelings of the night 

All in the Row, and tripping at the side 
Of a young Sailor, he the nymph espied. 

As homeward hastening with her happy boy, 

She went to join the party, and enjoy. 

** Fie !” Phoebe cried, as her companion spoke, 

Yet laugh’d to hoar the fie-compelling joke; — 
Just then her chance to meet, her shame to know, 
Her tender Richard, moving sad and slow, 
Musing on things full strange, the manners of tlie 
Row. I 

At first amazed, and then alarm’d, the fair | 
Late-laughing maid now stood in dumb despair : 
As when a debtor meets in human shape 
The foe of debtors, and cannot escape, 

He stands in terror, nor can longer aim 
To keep his credit, or preserve his nanie. 

Stood Phoebe fix’d ! “ Unlucky time and place ! 

An earlier hour had kept me from disgrace !” 

She thought — but now the sailor, undisrnay’d, 

Said, “ My dear Phmbc, why arc you afraid ? 
life man seems civil, or he soon should prove 
That I can well defend the girl 1 love. 

Arc you not mine ?” She utter’d no reply ; 

“ Thine I must be,” she thought ; “ more foolish I?” 
While Richard at the scene stood mute and won- 
dering by. 

His spirits hurried, but his bosom light. 

He left his Plioibc with a calm “ good night.” 

So Love like Friendship fell ! The youth awhile 
Dreamt, sorely moved, of Pheebe’s witching smile — 
But Icarn’d in daylight visions to forego 
The Sailor’s laughing Lass, the Phoebe of the Row. 

i 

Home turn’d young Richard, in due time to turn, 
With all old Richard’s zeal, the leaves of Burn ; 
And home turn'd Phoebe — in due time to grace 
A tottering cabin with a tatter’d race. 


TALE XVIII. 


THE BOAT RACE. 


[Farewell and Return.] 


I. 

The man who dwells where party spirit reigns. 
May feel its triumphs, but must wear its chains ; 
He must the friends and foes of party take 
For his, and suffer for his honour’s sake ; 

When once enlisted upon cither side, ^ 

He must the rude septennial storm abide — 

A storm that when its utmost rage is gone. 

In cold and angry mutterings murmurs on : 


A slow unbending scorn, a cold disdain, » 

Till years bri'ug ll\z full tempest back again. 

* H ' V* 

Within our Borough two sti^ sailors , 

Who both this party storm and t.i^mph felt; <. 

Men who had talents, and were botr^^csign’d 
For better things, but anger made tliei.r~blind^ 

In the same year they married, and their wives 
Had pass'd in friendship their yet peaceful lives, , 
And, as they married in a time of peace. 

Had no suspicion that their love must cease. 

In fact it did not ; but they met by stealth, 

And that perhaps might keep their love in jiealUi» ^ 
Like children watch’d, desirous yet afraid, 

Their visits all were with discretion paid. 

One Captain, so by courtesy we call 
Our hoy’s commanders — they are captains all—*’ 
ITad sons and daughters many ; while but one 
The rival Captain bless’d — a darling soq. 

Each was a burgess to his party tied, 

And each was fix’d, but on a different side ; - 

And he who sought his son’s pure mind to fill 
With wholesome food, would evil too instil. 

The last in part succeeded — but in part — 

For Charles had sense, had virtue, had a heart ; 

And he had soon the cause of Nature tried 
With the stern father, but this father died ; 

Who on his death-bed thus bis son address'd 
” Swear to me, Charles, and let my spirit rest — 
Swear to our party to be ever true. 

And let me die in peace — I pray thee, do.” . 

With some reluctance, but obedience more. 

The weeping youth reflected, sigh’d, and swore ; 
Trembling, he swore for ever to be true, 

And wear no colour but the untainted Blue : 

This done, the Captain died in so much joy, 

As if he’d wrought salvation for his boy. 

The female friends their wishes yet retain’d, 

But seldom met, by female fears restrain'd ; 

Yet in such town, where girls and boys must mce', 
And every house is known in every street, 

Charles had before, nay since his father’s death. 
Met, say by chance, the young Elizabeth ; 

Who was both good and graceful, and in truth 
Was but too pleasing to th’ observing youth ; 

And why I know not, but the youth to her 
Seem’d just that being that she could prefer. 

Both were disposed to think that party-strife 
Destroy’d the happiest intercourse of life ; 

Charles, too, his growing passion could defend-^ 
His father’s foe he call’d his mother’s friend. 
Mothers, indeed, he knew were ever kind ; 

But in the Captain should he favour find 7 
He doubted this — ^yct could he that command 
Which fathers love, and few its power withstand. 

The mothers both a^eeed tl»eir joint requect 
Should to the Captain jointly^-be .address’d ; 

And first the lover should his heart assail, 

And then the ladies, and if all should fail, • 

They ’d singly watch the hour, and jointly might'* 
prevaiL 
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The Captain's heart, although unused to melt, 

A strong impression from persuasion felt ; 

His pride was eofteii!dfc|ilf'*llig^ prayers he heard, 
^nd then advanjSi^e in the match fifppear'd. 

■^At leagtiim answer’d, — “ Let the lad enlist 
In^our gj^ra causey and I no more resist ; 
JFor^Hiave sworn, and to my oath am true, 

TTo hate that colour, that rebellious Blue. 

His father once^ ere master of the brig, 

For that advantage turn’d a rascal Whig : 

Now let the son — a wife ’s a better thing— 

A Tory turn, and say, God save tbe King ! 

{'or 1 am pledged to serve that sacred cause. 

And love my country, while 1 keep her laws.” 

The women trembled ; for they knew full well 
The fact they dare not to the Captain tell ; 

And the poor youth declared, with tears and sighs. 
My oath was pass’d ; I dare not' compromise.” 

But Charles to reason made his strong appeal, 
^And to the heart — he bade him think and feel: 

Ths Captain answering, with reply as strong,— 

“ If you be right, then how can I be wrong 7 
You to your fkther swore to lake his part; 

I to oppose it ever, head and heart ; 

You to a parent made your oath, and I 
To God ! and can I to my Maker lie ? 

Much, my dear lad, I for your sake would do. 

But I have sworn, and to my oath am true.” 

Thus stood the parties when my fortunes bore ' 
life far away from this my native shore : 

Add who prevail’d, I know not — Young or Old ; 
But, 1 beseech you, let the talc be told. | 

II. 

P. — How fared these lovers 7 Many a time I 
thought 

How with their ill-starred passion Time had 
wrought. 

Bid either party from his oath recede. 

Or were they never from the bondage freed 7 

P. — Alas ! replied my Friend — the tale I tell 
With some reluctance, nor can do it well. 

There are three females in the place, and they. 
Like skilful painters, could the facts portray, 

In their strong colours — all that I can do 
Is to present a weak imperfect view ; 

The colours I must leave — the outlines shall be 
true. 

Soon did each party see the other’s mind. 

What bound them both, and what was like to bind ; 
Oaths deeply taken in such time and place. 

To break tliem now was dreadful — was disgrace. 

** That bath a,dying father bade me take. 

Con I — ^yourself a father — can I break 7” 

** That oatb which I a living sinner took, ^ 

Shall I make void, and yet for mercy look 7” 

The women wept; the men, themselves distress’d, 

■ The cru^ rage of party zeal confess’d : 

33 .ay 


But solemn oaths, though sprung from party zeal. 
Feel them wc must, as Christians ought to feel. 

Yet shall a youth so good, a girl so fair. 

From their obedience only draw despair ? 

Must they be parted 7 Is there not a way 
For them both love and duty to obey 7 
Strongly they hoped ; and by their friends around 
A way, at least a lover’s way, was found. 

“Give up your vote; you’ll then no longer bo ^ 
Free in one sense, but in the better free.’’ 

Such was of reasoning friends the kind advice. 
And how could lovers in such case be nice ? 

A man may swear to walk directly on 
While sight remains ; but how if sight be gone 7 
“ Oaths are not binding when the parly’s dead ; 

Or when the power to keep the oath is fled : 

If I ’ve no vote, I ’ve neitlier friend nor foe, 

I Nor can be said on cither side to go.” 

jThey were no casuists: — “Well!” the Captain 

I cried, 

“ Give up your vote, man, and behold your bride I” 

Thus was it fix’d, and fix’d the day for both 
To take the vow, and set aside the oath. ‘ 

I It gave some pain, but all agreed to say, 

“ You ’re now absolved, and have no other way : 

’T is not expected you should love resign 
For man’s commands, for love’s are all divi^ie.” 

When all is quiet and the mind at rest. 

All in tho calm of innocence are blest ; 

But when some scruple mixes with our joy. 

We love to give the anxious mind employ. 

In autumn late, when evening suns were bright. 
The day was fix’d the lovers to unite ; 

But one before the eager Captain chose 
To break, with jocund act, his girl’s repose. 

And, sailor-like, said, “ Hear how I intend 
One day, before the day of days, to spend ! 

All round the quay, and by the river’s side. 

Shall be a scene of glory for the bride. * 

Wc ’ll have a Rack, and colours will devise 
For every boat, for every man a prize ; 

But that which first returns shall bear away 
The proudest pendant — Let us name the day.” 

They named the day, and never morn more bright 
Rose on the river, nor so proud a sight : 

Or if too calm appear’d the cloudless skies. 
Experienced seamen said the wind would rise. 

To that full quay from this then vacant place 
Throng’d a vast crowd to see the promised Race,* 
’Mid twats new painted, all with streamers fair. 
That flagg’d or flutter’d in that quiet air — 

The Captain’s boat that was so gay and trim,^ 

That made his pride, and seem’d as proud of him— 
Her, in her beauty, we might all discern. 

Her rigging new, and painted on the stem. 

As one who could not in the contest fail, 

“ Learn of the little Nautilus to sail.” 

So forth they started at the signal gun, 

And down the river had three leagues to run ; 

This sail’d, they then their watery way retrace, 

I And the first landed conquers in the race. 
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The crowd await till they no more discern, 

Then parting, say, “ At evening we return.** 

I could proceed, but you will guess the fate. 

And but too well my tale anticipate. 

i*. — True ! yet proceed — 

F. — The lovers had some grief 
^In this day’s parting, but the time was brief ; 

And the poor girl, ^'tween Jiis smiles and sighs. 
Ask’d, ** Do you wish to gain so poor a prize ?” 

“ But that your father wishes,” he replied, 

** I would the honour had been still denied : 

It makes me gloomy, though 1 would be gay. 

And oh ! it seems an everlasting day.” 

So thought the lass, and as she said, Farewell ! 
Soft sighs arose, and tears unbidden fell. 

The morn was calm, and even till noon the strong 
Unruffled flood moved quietly along ; i 

In the dead calm the billows softly fell, I 

And mock’d the whistling sea-boy’s favourite spell : 
So rests at noon the reaper, but to rise | 

With mightier force and twofold energies. 

The deep, broad stream moved softly, all was 
hush’d. 

When o’er the flood the breeze awakening brush’d ; 
A sullen sound was heard along the deep. 

The stormy spirit rousing from his sleep ; 

The porpoise rolling on the troubled wave, 
Unwieldy tokens of his pleasure gave ; 

Dark, chilling clouds the troubled deep deform, 
And led by terror downward rush’d the storm. 

As evening came, along the river’s side. 

Or on the quay, impatient crowds divide. 

And then collect; some whispering, as afraid 
Of what they saw, and more of what they said. 
And yet must speak : how sudden and how great 
The danger seem’d, and what might be the fate 
Of nici\ so toss’d about in craft so small, 

Lost in the dark, and subject to the squall. 

Then sounds are so appalling in the night. 

And, could we sec, how terrible the sight ; 

None knew the evils that they all suspect. 

And Hope at once they covet and reject. 

But where the wife, her friend, her daughter, ! 
where ? 

Alas ! in grief, in terror, in despair — ! 

At home, abroad, upon the quay. No rest 
In any place, but where they arc not, best. 

Fearful they ask, but dread the sad reply, 

And many a sailor tells the friendly lie — 

" There is no danger — that is, wc believe. 

And think — and hope” — but this does not deceive. 
Although it soothes them ; while they look around. 
Trembling at every sight and every sound. 

Let me not dwell on terrors It is dark. 

And lights are carried to and fro, and hark ! 

There is a cry — “ a boat, a boat at hand I” 

What a still terror is there now on land ! 

** Whose, whose ?” they all inquire, and none can 
* understand. 


At length they come — and oh ! how then rejoice 
A wife and children at that welcome voice ; 

It is not theirs — but wh»ltji9ive these to tell 7 
« Where did you leave the"C'£^tain — weie» the^ 
well?” \ 

Alas ! they knew not, they had felt\^ a^ * ^ 

In dread of death, and knew not what ijiey saw. 
Thus they depart — The evenidg darker 
The liglit shakes wildly, and as wildly blows ^ 
The stormy night-wind : fear possesses all, 

The hardest hearts, in this sad interval. ^ 

But hark again to voices loud and high ! 

Once more that hope, that dread, that agony, 

That parting expectation ! ” Oh ! reveal 

** What must be known, and think what pangs we 
feel!” 

In vain they ask ! The men now landed speak 
Confused and quick, and to escape them seek. 

Our female party on a sailor press. 

But nothing leurn that makes their terror leas ; 
Nothing the man can show, or nothing will confess. 
To some, indeed, they whisper, bringing news , ^ 
For them alone, but others they refuse ; ' 

And steal away, as if they could not bear 
The griefs they cause, and if they cause must share. 

They too arc gone! and our unhappy Three, 
Half wild with tear, are trembling on the quay. 
They can no ease, no i>caco, no quiet find. 

The storm is gathering in the troubled mind ; 
Thoughts after thoughts in w'ild succession rise. 
And all within is changing like the skies. 

Their friends persuade them, ” Do depart, we pr^.!** 
They will not, must not, cannot go away. 

But chill’d with icy fear, for certain tidings stay. 

• 

And now' again there must a boat be seen — 

Men run together ! It must something mean ! 
Some figure moves upon the ousy bound 
Where flows the tide — Oh I what can he have 
found — 

What lost? And who is he ? — The only one 
Of the loved three — the Captain’s younger son. 
Their boat was flll’d and sank — He knows no more. 
But that he only hardly reach’d the shore. 

He saw them swimming — for he once was near-*- 
But he was sinking, and he could not hear ; 

And then the waves curl’d round him, but at length, 
lie struck upon the boat with dying strength. 

And that preserved him : when he turn’d around, 
Nauglit but the dark, wild, billowy flood was found*— 
That flood was all he saw, Uiat flood *8 the only 
sound— 

Save that the angry wind, with ceaseless roar. 
Dash’d the wild waves upon the rocky shore. 

The Widows dwell together — so we call 
The younger womqji ; widow’d are they all : . 

I But she, the poor Elizabeth^ it seems, • 

I Not life in her — she lives not, but she dreams ; 

She looks on Philip, and in him can find 
Not much to mark in body or ir^ mind — 

He who was saved ; and then her vdiry soul 
Is in that scene ! — Her thouglits beyond control. 
Fix’d on that night, and bearing her along. 

Amid the waters terrible and strong ; 
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Till there she secs within the troubled waves 
The bodies sinking in their watery graves, 

from licr lover, yieldjm^p his breath, 
1 Asre ednfes a voicc^fffewell, Elizabeth ! 


1 ednfes a voicc^fTirewell, Elizabeth ! 

Yet Ueslgna^n in the house is seen, 
Subdued AiHicuon, Piety serene, 

Anjf Aop% for ever stfiving to instil 

The balm for grief—** It is the Heavenly will 

And in that will our duty bids us rest, 

For all thaf Heaven ordains is good, is best ; 
Wo sin and suffer — tliis alone we know, 
Grief is our portion, is our part below ; 

Hut we shall rise, that world of bliss to sec, 
Wh'ere sin and suffering never more shall be. 


TALE XIX. 


MASTER WILLIAM; OR, LAD’S LOVE. 


[Farewell and Return.] 

1 . 

I HAVE remembrance of a Boy, whose mind 
Was weak : he seemM not for the world design’d, 
Seem’d not as one who in that world could strive. 
And keep his spirits even and alive — 

A feeling Bov, and happy, tliougii the less. 

From that fine feeling, form’d for happiness. 

Ilia mother left him to his favourite ways. 

And what he made his pleasure brought him praise. 

* • 
Romantic, tender, visionary, mild, 

Affectionate, reflecting when a child. 

With fear instinctive he from harshness fled, 

And gentle tears for all who suffer’d shed ; 

Talcs of misfortune touch’d his generous heart, 

Of maidens 4cft, and lovers forced to part. 

In spite of all that weak indulgence wrought. 
That Jove permitted, or that flattery taught. 

In spite of teachers who no fault would And, 

The Boy was neither selfish nor unkind. 

Justice and truth his honest heart approved. 

And all things lovely he admired and loved. 
Arabian Nights, and Persian Talcs, he read. 

And his pure mind with brilliant wonders fed. 

The long Romances, wild Adventures fired 
His stirring thoughts : he felt like Boy inspired. 
The cruel fight, the constant love, the art 
Of vile magicians, thrill’d his inmost heart : 

An early Quixote, dreaming dreadful sights 
Of warring dragons, and victorious knights : 

In ^very dream some beauteous Princess shone, 
The pride of thousands, and tlie prize of one. 

• 

Not yet he read, nor reading, would approve. 

The Novel’s herti. or its ladies’ love. 

He would Soflliia^r a wanton take, j 

Jones for a wicked, nay a vulgar rake. | 

He would no time (ffi Smollett’s page bestow ; 
^Such meibhe knew not, would disdain to know : 

I » ‘ 


And if he read, he travell’d slowly on, 

Teased by the tame and faultless Grandison. 

He in that hero’s deeds could not delight— 

** He loved two ladies, and he would not fighfc** 

The minor works of this prolific kind 
Presented brings he could never find ; 

Ikdngs, he thought, that no man should describe, 

A vile, intriguing, lying, perjured tribe. 

With impious habits, and dishonest views; 

The men he knew, had souls they fear’d to lose ; 
These had no views that could their sins control, 
With them nor fears nor hopes disturb’d the soul. 

To dear Romance with fresh delight he turn’d, 
And vicious men, like recreant cowards, spurn’d. 

The Scripture Stories he with reverence read, 
And duly took his Bible to his bed. 

Yet Joshua, Samson, David, were a race 
He dared not with his favourite heroes place. 
Young as he was, the difference well he knew 
Between the Truth, and what we fancy true. 

He was with these entranced, of those afraid. 

With Guy he triumph’d, but with David pray’d. 

II. 

P. — Such was the Bov, and what the man would be, 
I might conjecture, but could not foresee. 

F. — He has his trials met, his troubles seen, 

And now deluded, now deserted, been. % 

His easy nature has been oft assail’d 

By grief assumed, scorn hid, and flattery veil’d. 

P. — But has he, safe and cautious, shunn'd the 
snares 

That life presents ? — I ask not of its cares. 

F. — Your gentle Boy a course of life began, 
That made him what he is, the gcntlc-man, 

A man of business. He in courts presides 
Among their Worships, whom his judgment guides. 
He in tlie Tcmiilc studied, and came down 
A very lawyer, though without a gown ; ^ 

Still he is kind, but prudent, steady, just. 

And takes but little whut he hears on trust ; 

He has no visions now, no boyish plans ; 

All his designs and prospects are the man’s, 

The man of sound discretion — ? 

P.— How so made ? 

What could his mind to change like this persuade— 
What first awaken’d our romantic friend — 

For such he is — 

P.F»If you would know, attend. * 

In those gay years, when boys their manhood 
prove. 

Because they talk of girls, and dream of love, 

In William’s way there came a maiden fair. 

With soft, meek look, and sweet retiring air ; 

With just the rosy tint upon her check, 

With sparkling eye, and tongue unused to speak ; 
With manner decent, quiet, chaste, that one. 
Modest himself, might love to look upon, 

As William look’d ; and thus the gentle Squire 
Began the Nymph, albeit poor, I’ admire. 
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She was, to wit, the gardener's niece ; her place 
Gave to licr care the Lady's silks and lace, 

With other duties of an easy kind ; 

And Icll her time, as much she felt inclined, 

T' adorn her graceful form, and fill her craving 
mind ; 

Nay, left her leisure to employ some hours 
Of the long day, among her uncle’s flowers — 
Myrtle and rose, of which she took the care, 

And was as sweet as pinks and lilies arc. 

Such was the damsel whom our Youth beheld 
With passion unencouraged, unrepell’d : 

For how encourage what was not in view ? 

Or how repel what strove not to pursue? 

What books inspired, or glowing fancy wrought. 
What dreams suggested, or reflection taught, 
Whate’er of love was to the mind convey'd. 

Was all directed to his darling maid. 

He saw his damsel with a lover's eyes. 

As pliant fancy wove the fair disguise ; 

A Quixote he, who in iiis nymph could trace 
The high-born beauty, changed and — out of place. 
That William loved, mamma, with easy smile, 
Would jesting say ; but love might grow the while ; 
The damsel's self, with unassuming pride. 

With love so led by fear was gratified. 

What cause for censure ^ Could a man reprove 
A cHld for fondness, or miscall it love ? 

Not William's self; yet well informed was he, 
I'hat love it was, and endless love would be. 

Month after month the sweet delusion bred 
Wild feverish hopes, that flourish'd, and then fled. 
Like Fanny's sweetest flower, and that was lost 
In one cold hour, by one harsh morning frost. 

In some soft evenings, 'mid the garden's bloom, 
Would William wait, till Fanny chanced to come; 
And Fanny came, by chance it may be ; still, 
There was a gentle bias of the will. 

Such as the soundest minds may act upon, 

When motives of superior kind are gone. 

There then they met, and Master William's look 
Was the less timid, for he held a book ; 

And when the sweetness of the evening hours, 
The fresh soft air, the beauty of the flowers, 

The night-bird's note, the gently falling dew. 
Were all discuss'd, and silence would ensue, 

There were some lovely Lines — if she could stay — 
And Fanny rises not to go away. 


ft* Young Paris was the shepherd's pride, 
As well the fair ^none knew ; 

They sat the mountain's stream beside, 
And o'er the bank a poplar grew. 

Upon its bark this verse he traced,^ 
Bear witness to the vow I make ; 

Thou, Xanthus, to thy source shalt haste. 
Ere I my matchless mfCid forsake. 

No prince or peasant lad am I, 

Nor crown nor crook to me belong ; 

But I will love thee till I die. 

And die before I do thee wrong. 


Back to thy source now, Xanthus, run, 

Paris is now a prince of Troy : 

He leaves the Fair his, flattery won, x. 

Himself and country'’^ da§troy. 

He seizes on a sovereign’s wife, 

The pride of Greece, and with mr flies ; 

He causes thus a ten years' strife, e 

And with his dying parent dies. * % 

Oh ! think me not this Shepherd's Boy-, 

Who from the Maid he loves would run : 

Oh ! think me not a Prince of Troy, 

By whom such treacherous deeds are done." 


The Lines were read, and many an idle word 
Pronounced with emphasis, and underscored, 

As if the writer had resolved that all 
His nouns and verbs should be emphatical. 

But what they were the damsel little thought, 

The sense escaped her, but the voice she caught; 
Sofl, tender, trembling, and the gipsy felt 
As if by listening she unfairly dealt : 

For she, if not mamma, had rightly guess'd,* 

That William's bosom was no seat of rest. 

But Iiove’s young hope must die. — There was a 
day, 

When nature smiled, and all around was gay; 

The Boy o'ertook the damsel as she went 
The village road — unknown was her intent; 

He, happy hour, when lock’d in Fanny's arm. 
Walk'd on enamour'd, every look a charm ; 

Yet her sofl looks were but her heart's disguise^ 
There was no answering love in Fanny's eyes : 
But, or by prudence or by pity moved, 

She thought it time his folly was reproved ; 

Then took her measures, not perchance without 
Some conscious pride in what she was about. 

Along the brook, with gentle pace they go. 

The Youth unconscious of th' impending wo; 

And oft he urged the absent Maid to t^lk, 

As she was wont in many a former walk ; 

And still she slowly walk'd beside the brook, 

Or look’d around — for what could Fanny look ? 
Something there must be ! What, did not appear ; 
But William's eye betray'd tlic anxious fear; 

The cause unseen ! 

But who, with giant-stride. 
Bounds o’er the brook, and is at Fanny's side ? 
Who takes her arm ? and oh ! what villain dares 
To press those lips ? Not even her lips he spares! 
Nay, she herself, the Fanny, the divine. 

Lip to his lip can wickedly incline ! 

The lad, unnerved by horror, with an air 
Of wonder quits her arm and looks despair ; 

Nor will proceed. Oh no ! he must return, 
Though his drown'd sight cannot the p^.th discem. 

** Come, Master William ! come. Sir, let us on 
What can you fear ? You 're not^ dfraid of John ?*• 

“What ails our youngster?" quoth the burly 
swain, , 

Six feet in height— but he inquires in tnil 
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WiUiam, in deep resentment, scans the frame 
Of the fond giant, and abhors his name ; 

Thinks him a demon of th* infernal brood, 

<A.nd longs to pernicious blood. 

"N .Again the monster spake in thoughtless joy, — 
“ We shaUrbe married soon, my pretty Boy ! 

And dwell in Madam's cottage, where you 'll seo 
f The etrawberry.beds, and cherries on the tree.** 

Back to hi^homc in silent scorn return'd 
Th' inaignant 9oy, and all endearment spurn'd. 
Fanny perforce with Master takes her way. 

But finds him to th* o'erwhclining grief a prey, 

^ Wrapt in resentful silence, till he came 
Where he might vent his woes, and hide his shame. 

Fierce was his strife, but with success he strove, 
And freed his troubled breast from fruitless love ; 
Or what of love his reason fail'd to cool 
Was lost and perish’d in a public school, — 

Tliose seats and sources both of good and ill. 

By what they cure in Boys, and what they kill. 


tale XX. 


THE WILL. 

[Farewell and Return-] 

I. 

Thus to his Friend an angry Father spoke— ^ 
“Nay, do not think that I the Will revoke. I 
My cruel Son in every wjiy I 've tried. 

And every vice have found in him but pride ; 

For he, of pride possess'd, would meaner vices hide. 
Money he wastes, I will not say he spends ; 

He neither makes the poor nor rich his friends — 
To those he nothing gives, to these he never lends. 

*T is for himself each legal pale he breaks ; 

He joins the miser's spirit to the rake's : 

Like the worst Roman in the worst of times. 

He can be guilty of conflicting crimes ; 

Greedy of others’ w'calth, unknown the use. 

And of his own contemptuously profuse. 

To such a mind shall I my wealth confide, 

That you to nobler, worthier ends, may guide 7 
No ! let my Will my scorn of vice express. 

And let him learn repentance from distress.” 

So said the Father ; and the Friend, who spurn'd 
lyealth ill-acquired, his sober speech return'd — 

“ The yefuth is^ faulty, but his &ults are weigh’d 
Wilh a 8trong*bias, and by wrath repaid ; 

Pfeosure deludes him, not the vain design 
Of making.vices unallied combine. 

He wastes your wealth, for he is yet a boy ; 

He covets more, for he would more enjoy. 

For, iny good fridkid, believe me, very few, 

• ‘33* 


At once are prodigals and misers too — 

The spendthrift vice engrafted on the Jew. 

Leave me one thousand pounds ; for I confess 
I have my wants, and will not tax you kss. 

But your estate let this young man enjoy ; 

If he reforms, you’ve saved a grateful boy, 

If not, a father's cares and troubles cease. 

You *ve done your duty, and may rust in peace.” 

The Will in hand, the Father musing stood. 
Then gravely answer'd, “ Your advice is good 
Yet take the paper, and in safety keep ; 

1 'll make another Will before 1 sleep ; 

But if 1 hear of some atrocious deed. 

That deed I '11 burn, and yours will then succeed. 
Two thousand I bequeath you. No reproof! 

And there arc small bequests — he 'll have enough ; 
For if he wastes, lie would with all be poor. 

And if he wastes not, he will need no more.” 

The Friends then parted : this the Will possess'd. 
And tliat another made — so things had rest. 

George, who was conscious that his Father grew 
Sick and infirm, engaged in nothing new ; 

No letters cumc from injured man or maid. 

No bills from wearied duns, that must be paid, 

No fierce reproaches from deserted fiiir. 

Mix’d with wild tenderness of desperate prayer ; 
So hope rose softly in the parent’s breast, ^ 

He dying call’d his son and fondly blest, ^ 

Hail'd the propitious tear, and mildly sunk to rest 

Unhappy Youth ! cre yet the tomb was closed, 
And dust to dust convey’d in peace reposed. 

He sought his father’s closet, search’d around. 

To find a Will ! the important Will was found. 

' Well pleased he read, “ These lands, this manor 
all, 

Now call me master ! — I obey the coll.” 

Then from the window look’d the valley o’er, 

And never saw it look so rich before. 

He view’d the dairy, view’d the men at plough, 

I With other eyes, with other feelings now. 

And with a new-form’d taste found beauty in a cow. 
The distant swain who drove the plough along 
Was a good useful slave, and passing strong ! 

In short, the view was pleasing, nay, w’as fine, 

“ Good as my father’s, excellent as mine !” 

Again he reads, — ^but he had read enough ; 

What follow’d put his virtue to a proof. 

“ How this ? to David Wright two thousand pounds! 
A monstrous sum ! beyond all reason ! — zounds" 
This is yoiir friendship running out of bounds. 

Then here are cousins Susan, Robert, Joe,_ 

Five hundred each. Do they deserve it ? No ! 
Claim they have none — I wonder if they know 
What the good man intended to bestow ! 

This might be paid— but Wright’s enormous sum 
Is — I *m alone — there *s nobody can come — 

*T is all his hand, no lawyer was employ’d 
To write this prose, that ought to bo destroy’d ! 

To no attorney would my father trust : 

He wish’d his son to judge of what was just; 
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As if he said, ‘ My boy will find the Will, 

And, as he likes, destroy it or fulfil.* 

This now is reason, this 1 understand — 

What was kt his, is now at my command. 

As for this paper, with these cousins* names, 

I — *tis my Will — commit it to the flames. 

Hence ! disappear ! now am I lord alone : 

I'hcy *11 groan, 1 know, but, curse them, let them 
groan. 

Who wants his money like a new-made heir, 

Ta put all things in order and repair ? 

1 need the whole the worthy man could save, 

To do my father credit in his grave : 

It takes no trifle to have squires convey'd 
To their lost house with honour and parade. 

All this, attended by a world of cost. 

Requires, demands, that nothing should be lost 
These fond bequests cannot demanded be — 

Where no Will is, can be no legacy ; 

And none is here ! I safely swear it — none ! — 
The very ashes are dispersed and gone. 

All would be well, would that same sober Friend, 
That Wright, my father on his way attend : 

My fears — but why afraid? — my troubles then 
would end.** 

In triumph, yet in trouble, meets our Squire 
The friends assembled, who a Will require. 
“There is no Will,’* he said — They murmur and 
retire. 

Days pass away, while yet the Heir is blest 
By pleasant cares, and thoughts that banish rest ; 
When comes the Friend, and asks, in solemn tone. 
If he may see the busy Squire alone. 

They are in private — all about is still — 

When thus the Guest : — “ Your father left a Will, 
And I would see it.’* — Rising in reply, 

The youth beheld a fix’d and piercing eye, 

From which his own receded ; and the sound 
Of his own words was in disorder drown’d. 

He answer’d softly, — “ I in vain have spent 
Pays in the search ; 1 pray you be content ; 

And if a Will ” The pertinacious man, 

At if displeased, with steady tone began, — 

“ There ia a Will — produce it, for you can.”— 

“ Sir, I have sought in vain, and what the use ? 
What has no being, how can 1 produce 7” 

“ Two days I give you ; to my words attend,” 
Was the reply, “ and let the business end.” 

Two days were past, and still the same reply 
T^ the same question — “Not a Will have I.” 

More grave, more earnest, then the Friend appear’d ; 
He spoke with power, as one who would be heard, — 
“ x\ Will your father made ! I witness’d one.” 
The Heir arose in anger — “ Sir, begone ! 

Think you my spirit by your looks to awe 7 
Go to your lodgings, friend, or to your law : 

To what would you our easy souls persuade? 

Once more I tell you, not a Will was made : 

There ’s none with me, I swear it — ^now, deny 
This if you can !” — 

“ That, surely, cannot I ; 
Nay, I believe you, and as no such deed 
Is found with you, this surely will succeed 


He said, and from his pocket slowly drew 
Of the first testament a copy true. 

And held it spread abroad, that he might see it too. 
“ Read, and be sure ; yoiirpa^finfs pleasure see— ' 
Then leave this mansion and tncsB^lands to m^.'* 

He said, and terror seized the guilty youth»; 

He saw his misery, meanness, and the truth ; 

Could not before his stern accuser* stand, . * 

Yet could not quit that hall, that park, that land ; 
But when surprise had pass’d away, his grief 
Began to tliink in law to find relief. ' 

“ While courts are open, why should I despair ? 
Juries will feel for an abandon’d heir : 

I will resist,” he said, impell’d by pride :— 

“ I must submit,” recurring fear replied. 

As wheels the vane when winds around it play, 

So his strong passions turn’d him every way ; 

But growing terrors seized th* unhappy youth : 

He knew the Man, and more, he knew — the Truth. 
When, stung by all he fear’d, and all he felt. 

He sought for mercy, and in terror knelt. 

Grieved, but indignant,— “ Let me not despise 
Thy father’s son,” replied the Friend ; “ arise ! 

To my fix’d purpose your attention lend. 

And know, your fate will on yourself depend. 

Thou shalt not want, young man! nor yet 
abound. 

And lime shall try thee, if thy heart be sound ; 
Thou shall be watch’d till thou hast learn’d to know 
Th* All-seeing Watcher of the world below, 

And worlds above, and thoughts within ; from , 
Whom 

Must be thy certain, just, and final doom. 

Thy doors all closely barr’d, thy windows blind, 
Before all silent, silent all behind — 

Thy hand was stretch’d to do whate’er thy soul 
In secret would — no mortal could control. 

Oh, fool ! to think that thou thy act couldst keep 
From that All-picrcing Eye, which cannot sleep ! 

Go to thy trial ! and may I with thee, 

A fellow-sinner, who to mercy flee — 

That mercy find, as justly 1 dispense 
Betw'ecn thy frailly and thy penitence. 

Go to thy trial ! and be wise in time. 

And know that no man can conceal a crime. 

God and his Conscience witness all that ’s done, 
And these he cannot cheat, he cannot shun. 

What, then, could fortune, what could safety give. 
If He witli these at enmity must live 7 

Go!” — and the young man from his presence 
went, 

Confused, uncertain of his own intent — 

To sin, if pride prevail’d ; if soften’d, to repent- 

P. — Lives yet the Friend of that i\nhappy Boy, 
Who could the Will that made him rich destroy. 
And made him poor 7 And what the after-plan. 

For one so selfish, of that stem, good man 7 
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F. — “Choose,” said this Friend, “thy way ini 
life, and 1 | 

Will means to aid thee in thy work supply.” 

He will the army,,Uiddiglit this guardian, choose, 
And there tlie' sense of his dishonour lose. 

Humbly he answer'd, — With your kind consent, 
^Of your estate^ I would a portion rent, 

And farm witli care ” 

“ Alas ! the wretched fruit 
Of evil habit ! he will hunt and shoot.** j 

So judged the Friend, but soon perceived a 
change, 

To liim important, and to all men strange. 
Industrious, temperate, with the sun he rose. 

And of his time gave little to repose : 

Nor to the labour only bent his will. 

But sought experience, and improved with skill ; 
With cautious prudence placed his gains to use, 
Inquiring always, “ What will this produce ?” 

The Friend, not long suspicious, now began 
To think more kindly of the alter’d man — 

In his opinion alter’d, but, in truth, 

The same the spirit that still ruled the youth : 

That dwelt within, where other demons dwell, 
Avarice unsated, and insatiable. 

But this Wright saw not : he was more inclined 
To trace the way of a repenting mind ; 

And he was now by strong disease assail’d, 

Thitt quickly o’er the vital powers prevail’d : 

And now the son had all, was rich beyond 
His fondest hope, and he, indeed, was fond. 

His life’s great care has been his zeal to prove. 
And time to dotdgc has increased his love. 

A Miser now, the one strong passion guides 
The heart and soul : there ’s not a love besides. 
Where’er he comes, he sees in every face 
A look that tells him of his own disgrace. 

Men’s features vary, but the mildest show 
“ It is a*tale of infamy we know.” 

Some with contempt the wealthy miser view. 

Some with disgust, yet mix’d with pity too ; 

A part that looks of wrath and hatred wear. 

And some, less happy, lose their scorn in fear. 

Meanwhile, devoid of kindness, comfort, friends, 
On his possessions solely he depends. 

Yet is he wretched ; for his fate decrees 
' That his own feelings should deny him ease. 

With talents gifled, he himself reproves. 

And can but scorn the vile pursuit he loves ; 

He can but feel that there abides within 
7’he secret shame, the unrepented sin. 

And the strong sense, that bids him to confess 
9Ie has not found the way fo happiness. 

^^ut *t is the way where he has travell’d long, — 
And turn he will not, though he feels it wrong ; 
Like a sad^ra'feller, who, at closing day. 

Finds he has wander’d widely from his way. 

Yet wanders on, nor will new paths explore. 

Till the night fails, and he can walk no more. 

• 
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tale XXL 


THE COUSINS. 


[Farewell and Return.] 


I. 

P. — I LEFT a frugal Merchant, who began 
Early to thrive, and grew a wealthy man : 

Retired from buKincss with a favourite Niece, 

He lived in plenty, or if not — in |jcace. 

Their small affairs, conforming to his will. 

The maiden managed with superior skill. 

He had a nephew too, a brother’s child, — 

But James offended, for the lad was wild : 

And Patty’s tender soul was vex’d to hear, 

“Your Cousin James will rot in gaol, my dear ; 
And now, 1 charge you, by no kind of gift 
Show him that folly may be help’d by thrift.” 

This Patty heard, but in her generous mind 
Precept so harsh could no admission find. 

Her Cousin James, too sure in prison laid, 

With strong petitions plied tiic gentle maid. 

That she would humbly on their uncle press 
His deep repentance, and his sore distres^ 

How that he mourn’d in durance night and da^ 
And which remov’d, he would for ever pray. 

“ Nought will I give his worthless life to save,” 
The Uncle said ; and nought in fact he gave ; 

But the kind maiden from her pittance took 
All that she could, and gave with pitying look; 
For soft compassion in her bosom reign’d. 

And her heart melted when the Youth complain’d. 
Of his complaints the Uncle loved to hear. 

As Patty told them, shedding many a tear ; 

While he would wonder how the girl could pray 
For a young rake, to place him in her way. 

Or once admit him in his Uncle’s viewf 
“ But tliesc,” said he, “ are things tliat women do.” 

Thus were the Cousins, young, unguarded, fond. 
Bound in true friendship — so they nam’d the bond-— 
Nor call’d it love — and James resolv’d, when free, 
A most correct and frugal man to be. 

He sought her prayers, but not for heavenly aid : 

“ Pray to my Uncle,” and she kindly pray’d — 

“ James will be careful,” said the Niece ; “ and I 
Will be as careful,” was the stern reply. 

Thus he resisted, and I know not how 
He could be soften’d — Is he kinder now 7 
Hard was his heart ; but yet a heart of steel 
May melt in dying, and dissolving feel. 

II. 

F . — What were his feelings I cannot explain. 

His actions only on my mind remain. 

He never married, that indeed we know. 

But childless was not, as his foes could show — 
Perhaps his friends — for friends as well as foes, 
Will the infirmities of man disclose. 
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When young, our Merchant, though of sober 
fame. 

Had a rude^passion that he could not tame ; 

And, not to dwell upon the passion's strife. 

He had a Son, who never had a wife ; 

I'hc father paid just what tiie law required. 

Nor saw the infant, nor to see desired. 

That infant, thriving on the parish Hire, 

Without a parent's love, consent, or care, 

Became a sailor, and sustain'd his part 
So like a man, it touch'd his father's heart: — 

He for protection gave the ready pay. 

And placed the seaman in preferment's way ; 

Who doubted not, with sanguine licart, to rise. 

And bring home riches, gain'd from many a prize. 
But Jack — for so we call'd him — Jack once more. 
And never aflcr, touch'd his native shore : 

Nor was it known if he in battle fell. 

Or sickening died — wc sought, hut none could tell. 
The father sigh'd — as some rcfiort, he wept; 

And tlicn Ids sorrow with the Sailor slept ; 

Then age came on ; he found his spirits droop. 
And his kind Niece remain'd the only hope. 

Premising this, our story then proceeds— 

Our gentle Patty for her Cousin pleads ; 

And now her Uncle, to his room confined, 

And kindly nursed, was soften'd and was kind. 
James, whom the law had from his prison sent, 
(With in]^h contrition to his Uncle went. 

And, liumbly kneeling, said, “ Forgive me, I re- 
pent." 

Reproach, of course, his humble spirit bore ; 

He knew for pardon anger opes the door ; 

The man whom wc with too much warmth reprove, 
Has the best chance our softening hearts to move ; 
And this he bad — ** Why, Patty, love ! it seems,” 
Said the old man, ** there's something good in 
James : 

I must forgive ; but you, my child, are yet 
My stay and prop ; I cannot this forget. 

Still, my dear Niece, a.« a reforming man, 

I mean to aid 3'our Cousin, if I can.” 

Then Patty smiled, for James and she had now 
Time for their loves, and pledged the constant vow. 

James the fair way to favouring thoughts dis- 
cern'd — 

He learn'd the news, and told of all he leam'd ; 
Read all the papers in an easy style. 

And knew the bits would raise his Uncle's smile ; 
Then would refrain, to hear the good man say, 
"You did not come as usual yesterday : 

I must not take you from your duties, lad, 

Bbt of your daily visits should bo glad !” 

Patty was certain that their Uncle now 
Would their affection all it ask’d allow ; 

She was convinced her lover now would find 
The past forgotten and old Uncle kind. 

" It matters not,” she added, " who receives 
The larger portion ; what to one he leaves 
We both inherit ! let us nothing hide. 

Dear James, from him in whom we both confide.” 

" Not for your life !” quoth James. " Let Uncle 
choose I 

Our ways for us, or wc the way shall lose. | 


For know you. Cousin, all these miser men—” 

“ Nay, my dear James !” — 

" Our worthy Uncle, then, 
And q 1! like Uncle, like to be obey'd 
By their dependants, who must seem afraid 
Of llicir own will: — If we to wed incline. 

You'll quickly hear him peevishly repine, 

Object, dispute, and sundry reasons give. 

To prove we ne'er could find Uie means to live ; 
And then, due credit for his speech to gain, 

He’ll leave us poor — lest wealth should Jjrove it vain. 
Let him propose the measure, and then wo 
May for his pleasure to his plan agree. 

I, when at last assenting, shall be still 
But giving way to a kinil Uncle’s will ; 

Then will he deem it just, amends to make ^ 
To one who ventures all things for his ^ake ; 

So, should you deign to take this worthless hand, 
Be sure, dear Patty, *t is at his command.” 

But Patty question’d— Is it, let me ask. 

The will of God that wc should wear a mask ?” 
This startled James : he lifted up liis eyes, 

And said with some contempt, besides surprise, 

" Patty, my love ! the will of God, 't is plain, 

Is that we live by what wc can obtain ; 

Shall we a weak and foolish man offend. 

And when our trial is so near an end ?” 

This hurt the maiden, and she said, “ 'Tis well I 
Unask’d I will not of your purpose tell, 

But will not lie.”— 

" Lie ! Patty, no, indeed, 

Your downright lying never will succeed ! 

A heller way our prudence may devise, 

Than such unprofitable things as lies. 

Yet, a dependant, if he would not starve. 

The way through life must with discretion carve. 
And, though a lie he may with pride disdain. 

He must not every useless truth maintain. 

If one respect to these fond men would show, 
Conceal the facts that give them pain to know ; 
While all that pleases may be placed in view, 

And if it be not, they will tliink it true.” , 

The humble Patty dropp’d a silent tear, 

And said, “ Indeed, 't is best to be sincere.” 

James answer'd not — there could be no reply 
To what he would not grant, nor could deny : 

But from that time he in the maiden saw 
What he condemn'd ; yet James was kept in awe ; 
He felt her virtue, but was sore afraid 
For the frank blunders of the virtuous maid. 

Meanwhile he daily to his Uncle read 
The news, and to his favourite subjects led : 

If closely press'd, he sometimes staid to dine, 

Eat of /)ne dish, and drank one glass of wine ; 

For James was crafty grown, and felt his way 
To favour, step by step, and day by day ; 

He talk’d of business, ^ill the Uncle prized ^ 

The lad's opinion, whom he once despised^ 

And glad to see him thus his faults survive, ^ 

" This BojV quoth he, "will keep oqr name alivbh 
Women are weak, and Patty, thougjh the best 
Of her weak sex, is woman like the rest : , 

An idle husband will her money spend. 

And bring my hard-earn'd savings to an Vhd." 
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Far aa he dared, hia Nephew this way led, 

And told his tales of lasses rashly wed, 

'Told them as matters that he heard,—** He knew 
Nl>t where,** be said : ** they mij^ht be false or true ; 
One must confess that girls are apt to dote 
On th^ bright scarlet of a coxcotnb*s coat; 

And that with ease a woman they beguile 
With fool*s fljfttcry, or a raseal’s smile; 

But then,** he added, fearing to displease, 

'* Our Patty never saw such men as these.^* 

“ True ! but she may — some scoundrel may com- 
mand 

The girl’s whole store, if he can gain her hand : 
Her very goodness will itself deceive. 

And her weak virtue help her to believe ; 

Yet she is kind ; and. Nephew ! go, and say, 

1 need her now — You *11 come another day.” 

In such discourses, while the maiden went 
About her household, many an hour was spent, 
Till James was sure that when his Uncle died. 

He should at least the property divide : 

I'^or long had he to wait — the fact was quickly 
tried. 

The Uncle now to hia last bed confined. 

To James and Patty his affairs resign’d ; 

The doctor took his final fee in hand. 

The man of law received his last command ; 

The silent priest sat watching in his chair, 

If he might wake the dying man to prayer, — 
Whdn the last groan was heard ; then all was still. 
And Janies indulged his musings — on the Will. 

This in due time was read, and Patty saw 
Her own dear Copsin made the heir-by-law.« 
Something indeed was hers, but yet she felt 
As if her Uncle had not kindly dealt ; 

And but that .Tames was one whom she could trust. 
She would have thougiit it cruel and unjust. 

Even as it was, it gave her some surprise. 

And tears unbidden started in her eyes ; 

Yet she confess'd it was the same to her, 

And it was likely men would men prefer. 

Loath was the Niece to think her Uncle wrong; 
And olhor thoughts engaged her — ** Is it long 
That custom bids us tarry ere we wed, 

When a kind Uncle is so lately dead ? 

At any rate,” the maiden judged, ** ’t is he 
That first will speak — it does not rest with me.” 

James to the Will his every thought confined. 
And found sonic parts that vex’d his sober mind. 
He, getting much, to angry thoughts gave way. 
For the poor pittance that he had to pay. 

With Patty’s larger claim. Save IhcHc alone. 

The weeping heir beheld the whole his own ; 

Yet something painful in hig mind would dwell,— 
“It was iiot likely, but was possible — 
No- 7 *Fortune l&tcly was to James so kind. 

He was determined not to think her blind : 

“ She saw his hjierit, and would never throw 
His prospeefs down by such malicious blow.” 

Patty, meanwhile, had quite enough betray’d 
Of her Qwn mind to make her James afraid 
• 2Z 


Of one so simply pure : his hardening heart 
Inclined to anger— he resolved to part : 

Why marry Patty ?— if he look’d arouftd. 

More advantageous matclies might be found ; 

But though he might a richer wife command, 

He first must break her hold' upon his hand. 

She with a spinster-friend retired awhile, 

** Not long,” she s^, and said it with a smile. 

Not so had Janies determined : — He essay’d • 

To move suspicion in the gentle maid. 

Words not succeeding, he design’d to pass 
The spinster’s window with some forward lass. 

If in her heart so pure no pang was known. 

At least he might affect it in his own. 

There was a brother of her friend, and he. 

Though poor and rude, might serve flir jealousy. 

If all should fail, he, though of schemes bcrefl. 
Might leave her yet ! — They fail’d, and she was 
left 

Poor Patty bore it with a woman’s mind. 

And with an angel’s, sorrowing and resign'd. 

Ere this in secret long she wept and pray’d, 

Tiong tried to tliink her lover but delay’d 

The union, once his hope, his prayer, his pride;— 

She could in James as in herself confide : 

Was lie not bound by all that man can bind. 

In love, in honour, to bo just and kind ? 

Large was his debt, and when their debts dfo laqpo^^ 
The ungrateful cancel what the just discharge ; 
Nor payment only in their pride refuse. 

But first they wrong their friend, and then accuse. 
Thus Patty finds her bosom’s claims denied. 

Her love insulted, and her right defied. 

She urged it not ; her claim the maid withdrew. 
For maiden pride would not the wretch pursue : i 
She sigh’d to find him false, herself so good and 
true. 

Now all his fears, at least the present, still,— 

He talk’d, good man ! about his uncle’s will,— 

** All unexpected,” he declared, — ** surprised 
Was he — and his good uncle ill-advised : 

He no such luck had look’d for, he was^urc, 

Nor sucli deserved,” he said, with look demure ; 

** He did not merit such exceeding love, 

But his, he meant, so help him God, to prove.” 

And he has proved it! all his cares and schemes 
Have proved the exceeding love James bears to 
James. 

But to proceed, — for wc have yet the facts 
That show bow Justice looks on wicked acts ; ^ 
For, though not always, she at times appears— 

To wake in man her salutary fears. 

James, restless grown — for no such mind can 
rest — 

Would build a house, that should his wealth attest; 
€n fact, he saw, in many a clouded face, 

A certain token of his own disgrace ; 

And wish’d to overawe tlie murmurs of the place. 

The finish’d building show’d the master’s wealth. 
And noisy workmen drank his Honour’s health— 

“ His and his licirs” — and at the thoughtless word 
A strange commotion in his bosom stirr’d. 
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** Heirs ! said the idiots ?'*->-and agrain that clause 
In tlie strangle Will corrected their applause. 

Prophetic fears ! for now reports arose 
That apoird “ his Honour’s” comforts and repose. 
A stout young Sailor, though in battle maim’d, 
Arrived in port, and his possessions claim’d. 

The Will he read : ho stated his demand. 

And his attorney grasp’d at house and land. 

TJip Will provided — If my son survive. 

He shall inherit !” and lo ! Jack ’s alive ! 

Yes ! he was that lost lad, preserved by fate, 

And now was bent on finding his estate. 

But claim like this the angry James denied. 

And to the law the sturdy heir applied. 

James did what men when placed like him would 
do*~ 

Avow’d his right, and fee’d his lawyer too : 

The Will, indeed, provided for a son ; 

But was this Sailor youtli the very one ? 

Ere Jack’s strong proofs in all their strength 
were shown. 

To gain a part James used a milder tone ; 

But tlic instructed tar would reign alone. 

At last he reign’d : lo James a large bequest 
Was frankly dealt; the Seaman had the rest — 
Save a like portion to the gentle Niece, 
fWho lived in comfort, and regain’d her {leace. 
lii'^cr neat room her talent she employ’d, 

With more true peace than ever James enjoy’d. 
The young, the aged, in her praise agreed — 

Meek in her manner, bounteous in her deed ; 

The very children their respect avow’d : 

“ *T was the good lady,” they were told and bow’d. 

The merry Seaman much the maid approved, — 
Nor that alone — he like a seaman loved ; 

Loved as a man who did not much complain, 
Loved like a sailor, not a sighing swain ; 

Had heard of wooing maids, but knew not how — 
“ Lass, if you love me, prithee tell mo now,” 

Was his aiJdrcss — but this was nothing cold— 

** Tell if you love me ;” and she smiled and told. 

He brought her presents, such as sailors buy. 
Glittering like gold, to please a maiden’s eye, 

All silk, and silver, fringe and finery : 

These she accepted in respect to him, 

And thought but little of the missing limb. 

Of tliis he told her, for he loved to tell 
A warlike talc, and judged he told it well : — 

“ You mark me, love ! the French were two to one, 
A..d so, you sec, they were asham’d to run ; ' 

We fought an hour ; and then there came the shot 
That struck me here — a man must take bis lot ; — 
A minute alter, and the Frenchman struck : 

One minute sooner had been better luck ; 

But if you can a crippled cousin like. 

You ne’er shall see him for a trifle strike.” 

Patty, whose gentle heart was not so nice 
As to reject the thought of loving twice, ^ 

Judged her new Cousin was by nature kind, 

With no suspicions in bis honest mind, 

Such as our virtuous ladies now and then 
Find strongly floating in the minds of men. 


So they were married, and the lasses vow’d 
That Patty’s luck would make an angel proud : 

“ Not but that time would come when she must* 
prove 

That men are men, no matter how they love 
** And she has proved it ; for she finds her man 
As kind and true as when their loves began. ^ 

James is unhappy ; not that he is poor. 

But, having much, because he has no. more ; 
Because a rival’s pleasure gives him pain ; 

Because his vices work’d their way in vain ; 

And more than these, because he secs the smile 
Of a wrong’d woman pitying man so vile. 

He sought an office, serves in the excise. 

And every wish, but that for wealth, denies ; 
Wealth is the world to him, and he is worldly wise. 
But disappointment in his face appears ; 

Care and vexation, sad regret and fears 
Have fix’d on him their fangs, and done the work 
of years. 

Yet grows he wealthy in a strange degree. 

And neighbours wonder how the fact can be : 

He lives alone, contracts a sordid air. 

And sees with sullen grief the cheerful pair ; 

Feels a keen pang, as he beholds the door 
Where |)cacc abides, and mutters, — “ lam poor /** 


TALE XXII. 


PREACHING AND PRACTICE. 

[Farewell and Return.] 

I. 

P. — ^WiiAT I have ask’d are questions that relate 
To those once known, that I might learn their fate. 
But there was One, whom though 1 scarcely knew. 
Much do I wisli to learn his fortunes too. 

Yet what expect ? — He was a rich man’s Heir, 
His conduct doubtful, hut his prospects fair; 
Thoughtless and brave, extravagant and gay. 

Wild as the wind, and open as the day ; 

His freaks and follies were a thousand times 
Brought full in view : I heard not of his crimes. 
Like our Prince Ilal, his company he chose 
Among the lawless, of restraint the foes ; 

But though to their poor pleasures he could stoop, 
He was not, rumour said, their victim-dupe. 

His mother’s Sister was a maiden prim, 

Pious and poor, and much in debt to him. 

This she repaid with volumes of reproof. 

And sage advice, till he would cry ** Enough !’* 

His father’s Brother no such hints allow’d, — 
Peevish and rich, and insolent and piroud. 

Of stern, strong spirit : Him the youth withstood. 
At length, “ Presume not (said he) on our blood ; 
Treat with politeness him whom^ou advise, 

Nor tliLnk 1 fear your doting prophecies 
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And ikme has told of many an angry word, | 
When anger this, and that contempt had stirr'd. ! 

Boy ! thou wilt beg thy bread, I plainly sec.’*— 
“ Upbraid not, Uncle ! till I beg of thee.” 

“ Oh^I thou wilt run to ruin and disgrace.” — 
**«What ! and so \^ind an Uncle in the place 7” 
r 

“ Nay, for I hold thee stranger to iny blood.” — 

Then^must f treat thee as a stranger would : 

For if you throw the tie of blood aside. 

You must the roughness of your speech abide.” 

“ What ! to your father’s Brother do you give 
A challenge ? — Mercy ! in what times we live !” 


The rest was flown, I speak it with remorse, 

And now a pistol seem’d a tiling in course. 

But though its precepts I had not obey’d. 
Thoughts of my Bible made me much afraid 
Of such rebellion, and though not content, 

I must live on when life’s supports were spent ; 
Nay, I must eat, and of my frugal Aunt 
Must grateful take what gracious she would grant ; 
And true, she granted, but with much discourse^ 
Oh ! with what words did she her sense enforce ! 
Great was her wonder, in my need that I 
Should on the prop myself liad raised rely — 

I, who provided for her in my care, 

** Must be assured liow little she could spare !” 


Now, I confess, the youth who could supply 
Thus that poor Spinster, and could thus defy 
This wealthy Uncle : — who could mix with them 
Whom his strong sense and feeling must condemn, 
And in their follies his amusement find. 

Yet never lose the vigour of his mind — 

A youth like this, with much we must reprove, 
Had something still to win esteem and love. 
P(A*hups he lives not ; but he seem’d not made 
To pass through life entirely in the shade. 

jp*. — Suppose you saw him, — does your mind re- 
tain 

So much, that you would know the man again ? 
Yet hold in mind, he may have felt flic press 
Of grief or guilt, the withering of distress ; 

He npw may sliow the stamp of wo and pain, 

And nothing of his lively cast remain. 

Survey these features — see if nothing there 
May old impressions on your mind repair ! 

Is there not something in this shatter’d frame 
Like to that 

P. — No ! not like it, but the same ; 
That eye so brilliant, and that smile so gay, 

Are lighted up, and sparkle through decay. 

But may I question ? Will you that allow 7 
There was a difference, and there must be now ; 
And yet, permitted, 1 would gladly hear 
What must have pass’d in many a troubled year. 


F , — Then hear my tale ; but I the price demand ; 
That understood, I too must understand 
Thy wanderings through, or sufferings in the land ; 
And, if our virtues cannot much produce. 

Perhaps our errors may be found of use. 

To all the wealth my father’s care laid by, 

1 added wings, and taught it how to fly. 

To him that act had been o( grievous sight, 

Biit he survived not ^o behold the flight. 

Strange doth if seem to grave and sober minds. 
How the dear vice the simple votary blinds. 

Bo that he g^oes^o ruin smoothly on, 

And scarcely feels he ’s going, till he ’s gone. 

I had made over, in a lucky hour, 

Fqads fer roy Aunt, and placed beyond my power : 


I stood confounded, and with angry tone, 

With rage and grief, that blended oath and groan, 
I fled her presence — yet 1 saw licr air 
Of resignation, and I heard her prayer ; 

“Now Heaven,” she utter’d, “make his burden 
light!”— 

And I, in parting, cried, “ Thou Hypocrite !” 

But I was wrong — she might have meant to 
pray; 

•Though not to give her soul — ^lier casli — away. 


Of course, my Uncle would the spendthrift shun » 
So friends on earth 1 now could reckon none. 


One mom I rambled, thinking of the past, 

Far in the country — Did you ever fast 
Through a long summer’s day ? or, sturdy, go 
To pluck tlie crab, the bramble, and the sloe, 

The hyp, the cornel, and the beech, the food 
And the wild solace of the gypsy brood ? 

To pick the cress embrown’d by summer sun, « 
From the dry bed where streams no longer run 7 
Have you, like school-boy, mingling play and toil. 
Dug for the ground-nut, and enjoy’d the spoil 7 
Or chafed with feverish hand the ripening wheat. 
Resolved to fast, and yet compcll’d to cat 7 


Say, did you this, and drink the crystal spring. 
And think yourself an abdicated king, 

Driven from your state by a rebellious race 7 
And in your pride contending with disgrace, 
Could you your hunger in your anger lose, 

And c^l tlie ills you bear the ways you choose 7 


Thus on myself depending, I began 
To feci the pride of a neglected man ; 

Not yet correct, but still I could command 
Unshaken nerves, and a determined hand. ^ 

“ Lo ! men at work !” I said, “ and I a man 
Can work ! I feel it is my pride, I can.” 

This said, 1 wander’d on, and join’d the poor, 

I Assumed a labourer’s dress and was no more 
Than labour made— U))on the road I broke 
I Stones for my bread, and startled at the stroke ; 
But every day the labour seem’d more light. 

And sounder, sweeter still the sleep of every night 

“ Thus will I live,” I cried, “ nor more return 
To herd with men, whose love and hate I spurn. 
All creatures toil ; the beast, if tamed or free. 
Must toil for daily sustenance like me ; 
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The feather’d people liunt as well as sinjg’. 

And catch their flying food upon the wing. 

The fislf, the insect, all who live, employ 
Their powers to keep on life, or to enjoy, 

Their life th* enjoyment; thus will I proceed, 

A man from man’s detested favours freed.” 

Thus was 1 reasoning, when at length therej 
came 

,A gin, a present, but without a name. 

“That Spinster-witch, has she then found a way 
To cure her conscience, and her Nephew pay. 

And sends her pittance ? Well, nnd let it buy 
What swertens labour; need I this deny? 

1 thank her not; it is as if I found 
The fairy-gill upon tliis stony ground.” 

Still I wrought on ; again occurred the day, 

And then the same addition to my pay. 

Then, lo ! another Friend, if not the same, 

For that 1 knew not, with a message came — 

“ Canst keep accounts 7” tlie man was pleased to 
ask — 

“ I could not cash ! — ^but that the harder task.” 
“Yet try," he said; and I was quickly brought. 

To Lawyer Snell, and in his office taught. 

Not much my pay, but my desires were less. 

And 1 for evil days reserved th* excess. 

* "''^SucJi day occurr’d not ; quickly came there one, 
When I was told my present work was done: 

My Friend then brought me to a building large, 
And gave far w'cighticr business to my charge. 
There I was told I had accounts to keep, 

Of those vast Works, where wonders never sleep. 
Where spindles, bobbins, rovings, threads, and pins. 
Made up the complex mass that ever spins. 

There at my desk, in my six feet of room, 

I noted every power of every loom ; 

Sounds of all kinds I hcaid from mortal lungs — 
Eternal battle of unwearied tongues, 

The jai^of men and women, girls and boys. 

And the huge Babel’s own dull whirring grindingj 
noise. 

My care was mark’d, and I had soon in charge 
Important matters, and my pay was large. 

1 at my fortune marvell’d ; it was strange. 

And so the outward and the inward change, 

Till to the power who “ gives and takes away’ 

I turn’d in praise, and taught my soul to pray. 


Another came ! “ 1 come,” he said, “ to show 
Your unknown Friend — have you a wish to know?” 
Much 1 desired, and forth we rode, and found 
My Uncle dying, but his judgment sound.' 

1'hc good old man, whom 1 abused, had been 
The guardian power, directing but unseei^; 

And thus the wild but grateful boy he led 
To take new motives at his dying bed. 

The rest you judge — I now havp all I need— 
And now the tale you promised !->^ome, proceed.. 


P. — ^’T is due, I own, but yet in mercy spare : 
Alas ! no Uncle was my guide — my care 
Was all my own ; no guardian took a share. 

1, like Columbus, for a world unknown — 

*T was no great effort — sacrificed my own— 

My own sad world, where I had never seen 
The earth productive, or the sky serene. 

But this is past — and I at length am come 
To sec what changes have been wrought at home ; 
Happy in this, that I can set me down 
At worst a stranger in my native town. 

F. — Then be it so ! but mean you not to show 
How time has pass'd ? for we expect to know ; 
And if you tell not, know you we shall trace 
Your movements fur ourselves from place to place. 
Your wants, your wishes, all you’ve sought or seen, 
Shall be the food for our remark and spleen. 

So, warn’d in time, the real page unfold, 

And let the Truth, before the Lie, be told. 

P. — ^This might be done ; but wonders I have 
none; 

All my adventures are of Self alone. 

P. — What then ? I grant you, if your way was 
clear. 

All smooth and right— We ’ve no desire to hear ; 
But if you ’ve lewd and wicked things to tell, 

TiOW passions, cruel deeds, nay crimes — ’t is well : 

Who would not listen ? ‘ 

P. — Hark \ I hear the bell. 
It calls to dinner with inviting sound, 

For now we know where dinners may be found, 
And^ can behold and share the glad repast, 
Witfiout a dread that we behold our last. 

P. — Come tlien, shy friend, let doleful subjects 
cease. 

And thank our God that we can dine in peace. 


THE END OF CRABBE’S POEMS. 
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Among the distinguished men of the present age, 
the late Bishop Heber, of Calcutta, deserves a 
high rank, as a most accomplished poet, as an 
acute, discriminating, pious, and learned divine ; 
as a traveller possessing the talent of accurate ob- 
servation and perseverance in a very high degree ; 
^ but, especially, as a most disinterested and devoted 
Christian bishop and missionary, he has leil behind 
him an imperishable memory. 

Reginald Heber was the second son of the 
Rev. Reginald Heber, and was born on the 21st 
of April, 1783, at Malpas, in Cheshire, England, 
where his father then held a pastoral charge. His 
mother was Mary Allanson, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Allanson, of the same county. So that he 
may be said to have been of Lcvitical descent : a 
circumstance which, probably, was not without 
influence upon his mind from a very early period. 
The earliest dawnings of his mind arc said to have 
^iven promise of those cliristian graces, with which 
he was, through all the stages of his illustrious life, 
80 richly endowed; and of those talents, which 
eventually gave him an eminent rank among the 
literary characters of the age. In his childhood, 
the eagerness with which he read the Bible, and 
the accuracy with which he treasured up large 
portions of it in his memory, were such as to ex- 
cite observation ; and this first application of his { 
powers undoubtedly laid the foundation of that 
masterly knowledge of the Scriptures, which he 
subsequently attained ; and to the perfecting of 
which, almost all his reading was made, directly 
or indirectly, to contribute. His literary education 
was commenced at the grammar school of Whit- 
church, pursued under Dr. Bristowe, a teacher 
near London, and was completed at Brazen-nose 
college, Oxford, where he was entered in 1800. 
“At the university," said his early friend. Sir 
Charles Grey, at the time of his decease Chief- 
justice of Calcutta, “ he was, beyond all question 
or comparison, the most distinguished student of 
^is time^ The name of Reginald Heber was in 
every mouth ; ^lis society was courted by young 
and old ; he lived in an atmosphere of favour, ad- 
miration, ami regard, from which I have never 
known any one but himself, who would not have 
derived, and for l^fe. an unsalutary influence." 


The next year he gained the chancellor’s prize 
at the university, by his Latin verse, " Carmen 
Scculare." In 1803, when but little more than 
nineteen years of age, occurred one of those happy 
coincidences which occasionally make the paths of 
duty and of pleasure the way to enduring fame ; 
a prize subject, for English verse, was that year 
assigned, which awaked “all that was within 
him," — Palestine. Upon this theme he wrote, 
and with signal success. It was recited, as usual, 
in the theatre, with much diffidence on the part of 
the author, to a greatly admiring audience, among 
whom was his aged father, whose feelings were so 
overcome by the applause bestowed upon his son, 
that, immediately after the recitation, he mounted 
Ills horse, and returned to his home. The pftmw 
produced a great sensation. It procured the prize, 
was set to music, and brought to its author public 
and universal praise. The knowledge it displays 
of Scripture and of the Holy Land, its copious 
and flowing language, its beautifully diversified 
figures, and the exact discrimination, accurate con- 
ception, and pure taste which it displays through- 
out, have given it a deservedly high rank among 
the literature of the age. It has been said by an 
English critic, that this is almost the only univer- 
sity poem that has maintained its honours^unim- 
paired, and entitled itself, after the lapse of years, 
to be considered the property of the nation. In 
1805, Mr. Heber obtained a third prize for an 
English essay. On the Sense of Honour, 

Shortly after this, he left England in company 
with Mr. John Thornton, to make the tour of the 
eastern parts of Europe. The war, at that time 
prevailing between England and France, excluded 
English travellers from a large portion of the con- 
tinent. Mr. Heber and his friend were, therefore, ^ 
only able to visit some parts of Germany, Russia, 
and the Crimea. He made a copious journal of 
his travels; but as he did not think projier to pre- 
sent his observations to the public in his own 
name, when Dr. E. D. Clarke sent his volume of 
travels through Russia, Tartary, and Turkey, to 
the press, he allowed him the free use of his jour- 
nal, of which Dr. Clarke availed himself to a con- 
siderable extent in the form of notes to his work, 
by which its value was certainly largely increasedi 
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Dr. Clarke, in his preface, and in various parts of 
his volume, pays a well merited tribute to “ the 
zealous attention to accuracy which appears in 
every statement” of Mr. Hcber. Of the closeness 
and discriminalion of his observations, the vivid 
recollection of Russian buildings, language, and 
incidents, which appear in his Indian journals, 
written nearly twenty years later, afford very strik- 
ing proofs. What he saw in Hindoostan is repeat- 
edly compared with what he recollected to have 
seen in Russia. He seems, at times, almost con- 
vinced chat several Indian practices must have had 
a Russian origin, and he frequently detected him- 
self in mingling Russian words with Hindoostance 
when addressing the natives of India.* It was 
during this journey, and while in the city of Dres- 
den, that he began a poem on Europe ^ which, 
however, he did not complete till after his return, 
and which he published in 180il. In the same 
year he published his poem of Palestine^ to which 


• We may introduce here Mr. IIebcr*a account of a visit 
which Mr. Thornton and hiinsclf paid to the celebrated Plato, 
arrlilii.shop of Moscow, taken from Dr. Clarke’s travels, to! 
which it is annexed as a note. 

“There is a passage in Mr. Ilcbcr’s journal very character- 
istic of this extraordinary man. Mr. Ileber, with his friend 
yirTThornton, paid him a visit in the convent of Ikfania; 
and, in his description of the jiionastery, I find the following 
account of the archbishop. ‘The apace beneath the rocks is 
occupied by a small chapel, furnished with a stove, for winter 
devotion: and on the right hand is a little, narrow cell, con- 
taining two coffins, one of which is empty, and destined for 
the present archbishop ; the oilier contains the bones of the 
founder of the monastery, who is regarded as a saint. The 
oak coffin wosalmosl bit to pieces by difTerenl persons affiteted 
with the liwih-ach, for whicli a mb on this board is a spenfic. 
Plato liiiiglied as he told iis this; but said, ‘As they do it de 
Aon rtBur, I would not undeceive them ’ This prelate has 
been long very famous in Russia, as a man of ability. His 
piety has been questioned ; bill from his conversation wc drew 
a very /avourahle idea of hint. Some of his cxju^eKiions 
would rather have singed tlio whiskers of a very orthodox 
man ; but ifie frankness and openness of his manners, and the 
liberality of his sentiments, pleased us highly. His frankness 
on the subjects of politics pleased us highly. The clergy 
throughout Russia arc, I believe, inimical to their govern- 
ment ; they are more connected with the peamnis than most 
other classes of men, and arc strongly interested in their suf- 
ferings and oppressions ; to many of which tliey themselves 
are likewise exposed. They marry very much among the 
daughters and sisters of their own order, and form almost a 
caste. I think liuQna|)arte rather popular among them Pla- 
to seemed to conteiniilite his success as an inevitable and not 
very alarming prosjject. He refused to draw up a form of 
prayer for the success of the Russian arms. ‘ If,’ said he, 

' they are really penitent and contrite, let them shut up their 
places of (Hiblic amusement fora month, and 1 will then cele- 
brate public prayers.’ Ills exprcsBion.s of dislike to the nobles 
and wealthy classes were strong and singular; as also the 
manner in which he described the power of .an emperor of 
Russia, llie dangers wliich surround him, and the improba- 
bility of any rapid improvement. ‘ U would be much better,’ 
said he, ‘ had we a constitution like that of England.’ Yet 1 
suspect he does not wish particularly well to ua in our war 
with Franoe.’*-^.£re6er’s MSf. JournaL 


, he added another poem of a few Hncs, on the pas- 
' sage of the Israelites through the Red Sea. 

He returned from the continent in 1807, and 
, soon afterwards was admitted to holy orders, and 
inducted into his patrimonial preferment of Hod- 
net in Shropshire, estimated at 3000/. pci annum, 
comprising the estate of his ancestors, which had 
been held by his father during the last years of hk 
life. The patronage of this living had become 
vested in his family by a marriage with an heiress 
of the Vernon family. He now married Amelia, 
the daughter of Dr. Shipley, Dean of St. Asaph, 
and thenceforward willingly devoted himself to the 
enjoyment of the domestic charities, and to the 
discharge of those unobtrusive duties which fill up 
the life of a country clergyman. He* was here sur- 
rounded by his relatives, and an intelligent and 
agreeable society. He possessed as many of the 
ingredients which make up the sum of human 
happiness as he could desire. The love of fame, 
however valuable in the eyes of most men, appears 
never to have had any strong hold upon his feel- 
ings, and, at this period, probably had none what- 
ever. His society was indeed courted by the world 
which he was so well qualified to attract and gra- 
tify; but he had set before himself, in the spirit 
of the truest and noblest ambition, a course of se- 
cret virtue and self-dcn^iing diligence, in pursuing 
which, he rightly estimated, that it was the way 
to the purest earthly happiness, and that itS bril- 
j liant termination would he richly worth every sa- 
crifice, should he be callt'd to any, wliich he could 
make for it. Devoted to his profession, he consi- 
dered it Iris most honourable distinction to become 
the friend, tlie (lastor, the spiritual guide of those 
whose spiritual interests had been committed to 
iris charge. “He laboured to accommodate his 
instructions,” says one of his friends, “to the com- 
prehension of all; a labour by no means easy to a 
mind stored with classic elegance, and an imagi- 
nation glowing with a thousand images of subli- 
mity and lw*auty. He rejoiced to form his man- 
ners, his liabits, and his conversation, to those who 
were entrusted to his care, that he might gain the 
confidence and affection of even the poorest among 
his flock; so that he miglit more surely win their 
souls to God, and finally, in the day of the last 
account, present every man faultless before his 
presence with exceeding joy. He was, above all, 
singularly happy in his visitation of the sick, and 
in administering consolation to those that mourned ; 
and his name will long be dear, and his memory 
most precious, in the cottages of the poor, by 
whose sick beds lie has often stood ae a minister- 
ing angel.” “ His sermons,” says another of hia 
friends, “ were very original — sometimes expand- 
ing into general views of the-scheifte and doctrines 
of revelation, collected from an intimate acquaint- 
ance, not with commentators, bgt with the details 
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of holy writ itself, frequently drawing ingenious 
lemns for Christian conduct, from the subordinate 
. parts of a parable, a miracle, or a history, which a 
lesa imaginative mind would have overlooked — 
often enlivened by moral stories, with which his 
multifarious reading supplied him; and occasion- 
^ ally by facts which had come, perhaps, under his 
own observation, and which he thought calculated 
to give spirit or perspicuity to the truths he was 
imiiiiirting: a practice which, when judiciously re- 
strained, is well adapted to secure the rustic hearer 
from the fate of Eutychus, without giving offence 
even to nicer brethren: of which the powerful ef- 
fect is discoverable (though the figures may be 
grosser than the times would now admit) in the 
sermons of Latimer and the Reformers; subse- 
quently, in those of Taylor and South; and still 
more recently in the popular harangues of Whit- 
field and Wesley ; and a practice we will add, 
which derives countenance and authority from the 
use of parables in the preaching of our Lord.” 

.Both in the pulpit and in his ordinary conversa- 
tion, his language was polished, yet seldom above 
the reach of a country congregation; and when 
occasion required, was dealt out to them in a way 
it was impossible to misunderstand. Frequently he 
indulged in bold and striking metaphors, and he 
was always attractive in the happy adoption of ex- 
pressions from the pure and undefiled English of 
thh Bible, with which his mind was thoroughly 
imbued, and which he could call up at will. 

It was while engaged in this way, that he found 
time for the occasional composition of some hymns, 
of which he originally intended to prepare a se- 
ries, adapted to tho English Church service 
throughout the year, for the use of his own parish. 
A few of them were first published in the Chris- 
tian Observer for 1811 and 1812, introduced by a 
brief sftitcmcnt of the motives which led to their 
composition, wliich were correct in themselves, 
and highly creditable to the author.* From some 
cause he never completed the task which he had 
set for himself; but among those which he did 
prepare, there are some very beautiful specimens 
of devotional poetry, which would alone be sufli- 
cient to preserve his memory from decay. Some 
of them, as his missionary hymn, have obtained a 
very just celebrity ; and there are few readers of 
poetry who are not familiar with that beautiful 
piece, beginning Brightest and best of the sons of 
the moming.i 

* This statement may be found preceding the Hymns in 
• .this volume. • j 

t Whilb oh hjs primary visitation, at Meerut, in the heart 
of India, he was delightfully surprised at hearing some, of 
these hymns sung in the ctiurcli where he was preaching. 
*‘I had the gratilcaiion,” he says in his journal, “ of hearing 
my own hymns, * Brightest and best of the sons of the morn- 
ing,' and that for Sl Stephen’s day, sung better than 1 ever 
nesynl them in churah before.” 

. • 1 * 




In 1812 he published a small volume of poemSi 
including, beside those we have already alluded 
to, with the exception of the hymns, some transla- 
tions of Pindar, and one or two smaller pieces. 

In 1815, he was chosen, though still young, and 
only in the first eligible degree, to deliver the 
Bampton Lectures before the university of Oxford. 
The lectures, conformably to the directions of the 
founder, were published the ensuing year, und^ 
the title of “ The Personality and OlFice of Se 
Christian Comforter asserted and explained in a 
course of Sermons on John xvi. 7.” Of these 
I lectures it has been said by a judicious and able 
critic, that the author “ has displayed much depth 
and accuracy of investigation ; an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the hidden stores of learning, 
whether laid up in the writings of the ancient phi- 
losopliers and poets, the Christian fathers of the 
Greek and Latin churches, or the still more re- 
condite Rabbinical compilers ; and a richness and 
grandiloquism of expression, which, to say the 
least of it, is fully as appropriate to the poet of 
Palestine as to the Bampton lecturer. The im- 
mense mass of learning introduced into tliis vo- 
lume is doubtless very creditable to the })owcra 
and industry of Mr. Ilcbcr.” 

A few critical essays, both theological alM ^ 
rary, which appeared in the periodical publications 
I of the day, without his name, and an ordination 
sermon, printed at the request of the Bishop of 
Chester, before whom it was delivered, comprise . 
all his literary labours from the date last named, 
till 1822, when he again appeared l)cforc the pub- e 
lie, as the editor of an edition of the works of Je- 
remy Taylor, to which he annexed an account of 
the life of Bishop Taylor, and a review of his 
writings from Ids own eloquent pen. While tins 
work exhibits advancement to a more ripened ‘ 
knowledge, and improvement in taste and style, 
it derives a great interest, from the evident sym- 
pathy with which Mr. llebcr regards the life and 
writings of that heavenly-minded man. Taylor 
and Heber have, indeed, been thought to possess 
much ill common, a poetical habit of mind, disgust 
at intolerance, great simplicity of character and 
feeling, a hatred of every thing sordid and con- 
tracted, a love for practical rather than specula- 
tive religion, and a degree of faith, not the Icift 
bright and towering, because connected with a 
lofty imagination. 

It was about the same time, that he was elected 
preacher at Lincoln's Inn, which, requiring his 
residence for a short period of each year in Lon- 
don, brought liim occasionally into more conspicu- 
ous society, and withdrew him, in a measure, from 
that retirement, and even obscurity, which he had 
appeared to court, and brought out his many vir- 
tues in a light more fitted to show forth their va- 
lue, and to give them the influence they might 
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nasonably challenge. The greater part of the 
year was, however, still spent by him at Hodnet, 
where he ‘had now erected a dwelling for his per- 
manent residence. 

In this manner upwards of fifteen years had 
passed away since he had settled at Hodnet, dur- 
ing which he was in the enjoyment of all the be- 
nefits of refined society, and all the blessings of 
domestic life, which no one could more highly 
appreciate. His income was much more than 
competent to all his wants, and his pure and well 
balanced mind was satisfied with his enjoyments. 
He sought not distinction, but gifted as he was 
with the means of being useful to mankind, it was 
beyond his power to avoid it. If he had desired 
eminence, the way was plainly open before him, 
and he had only to put forth those powers with 
which he was so liberally endowed, to reach it. 
If ambition had been his object, he would have 
been fully justified in indulging sanguine hopes 
of advancement in England. Among the whole 
bench of English prelates, if talents and virtues 
constitute a claim, there was none better entitled 
to his seat, or more capable of adorning it, than 
Reginald Heber would have been. 

On the death of Dr. Middleton, the first En- 
gtikh bishop of Calcutta, the diocesan charge of 
the English Churches in India was offered to him. 
Reluctance to leave his aged mother, and his coun- 
try, made him at once decline the offer. But its 
acceptance was pressed upon him by friends, 
whose opinions he highly estimated; and after the 
lapse of a week, spent in devout meditation and 
prayer to Flim who holds the destinies of man, he 
desired that this station, of which the honour most 
certainly, to use the language of Jeremy Taylor, 
would not pay the burthen, if not already disposed 
of, might be entrusted to him. He bent himself 
liolily to that overruling Providence, which, in all 
the incidents of his life, he never ceased to regard 
as working all things for good. And when the 
appointment was, at length, given him, a distrust^ 
ful and uneasy sensation, which had distressed his 
mind at the apprehension that he might have 
shrunk, in too cowardly a spirit, from the obvious 
dictates of duty, passed away, and he acquired 
new confidence in himself, from the conviction that 
be had acted rightly. "I can say with confi- 
dence,” he wrote to a friend at this time, ” that 1 
have acted for the best ; and even now, that the 
die is cast, I feel no regret at the resolution I have 
taken, nor any dbtrust of the mercies and good- 
ness of Providence, who may protect both me and 
mine, and, if ho sees best for us, bring us back 
again, and preserve our excellent friends to wel- 
come us.”* 


* In explanation of this exprealon, it is stated, that in con- 
aqoBiios of the pecollarity oTdie senrlce in India, the biaht^ 


j When Mr. Heber’s acceptance of the bishopj^c 
of Calcutta was announced to his friends^ th/ in- 
I tclligence was received with surprise by some, and 
j with deep regret by many, whose personal feelings 
were too powerful to be altogether excluded from 
I the question. Satisfied, as they were, that a 
bright career was open for him at home, and not 
taking the enlarged view of human duty which 
was familiar to him, they suffered their own selfish 
delight in his society and honours to interfere.with 
his ardent desire to do good to all men. Bishop 
Middleton, too, it was well known, had sunk un- 
der the heavy duties of the station, joined to the 
debilitating eifet'.t3 of a tropical clime ; and to many 
of Mr. Heber’s friends, it seemed that he was too 
ready to go, crowned indeed with flowers, like a 
victim to the sacrifice. It was, moreover, believ- 
ed, by some of those who would have dissuaded 
him from the duty, that his character possessed 
some points, which, however amiable in themselves, 
were calculated to prevent that eminent degree of 
success, which could atone for the sacrifice he waa 
to make, and the hazard he was certainly to en- 
counter. It was thought, too, that the striking 
simplicity of his taste and manners would be little 
suited to a country where the object chiefly sought 
was wealth, and where pomp and show were uni- 
versal idols. There was, too, about him, notwith- 
standing all he had seen and read of human life 
and human character, a prodigality of kindness 
and confidence in hb nature, which would render 
it very difficult for him, it was supposed, to oppose 
himself with sufficient decision to the many ob- 
I Stacies which he might meet with, in a course of 
government, yet barely tried upon those who were 
to be the subjects of it, and among whom many 
conflicting interests were likely to appear. No 
misgivings, however, of this kind, ever occurred to 
his own mind. Fie knew, and had weighed well 
the various difficulties with which Christianity 
had to contend in India, and, modest and humble 
as he was, he had anxiously studied the quality 
I and bent of his own resources in regard to them. 

I The more he thought of the matter in thb light, 
the more strongly was he convinced that India 
was the proper field for his Christian labours, and 
having brought hb mind to this result, he deter- 
mined that no sense of personal gratification or 
comfort, nor any hope of future dignity, shculd 
interfere with a conviction, which be deliberately 
regarded as a voice from heaven, speaking to hb 
conscience. 

On Sunday, the twentieth of April, he took^ 
leave of hb congregation, in a'dbcoursdwliich has 
been repeatedly published, in the close of which 
he bade them farewell, in the folfowing pious, 


and chaplains of the Anglo-Indian Church are allovred to re- 
turn to England after a certain term of eervioe. 
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and even eloquent cxpreFsions, the uni> 
TersM admiration of which has been amply proved 

• by the frequency with which they have appeared 
in print: 

"My ministerial labours among you must have 
an end; f must give over into other hands, the 

• task of watchiqg over your spiritual welfare ; and 
mAny, very many, of those with whom I have 
grown up f^om cliildhood, in whose society I have 
passed my happiest days, and to whom it has been, 
during more than fifteen years, my duty and my 
delight (wkh such ability as God has given me) to 
preach the gospel of Christ, must, in all probabi- 
lity, see my face in the flesh no more. Under such 
circumstances, and connected with many who now 
hear roe by the dearest ties of blood, of friendship, 
and of gratitude, some mixture of regret is excus- 
able, some degree of sorrow is holy. I can not, 
without some anxiety for the future, forsake, for 
an untried and arduous field of duty, the quiet 
scenes, where, during so much of my past last life, 
i have enjoyed a more than usual share of earthly 
comfort and prosperity; 1 can not bid adieu to 
those with whose idea, almost every recollection of 
past happiness is c-onnected, without many earnest 
wishes for their welfare, and (I will confess it) 
without some severe self-reproach, that, while it 
was in my power, 1 have done so much less than I 
ou^ht to have done, to render that welfare eternal. 
There arc, indeed, those here who know, and 
there is One, above all, who knows better than 
any of you, how earnestly I have desired the peace 
and the holiness of his church; how truly I have 
loved the people of this place ; and how warmly 
I have hoped to be the means, in his hand, of 
bringing many among you to glory. But I am at 
this moment but too painfully sensible, that in 
many things, yea in all, my performance has fallen 
short of my principles; that neither privately nor 
publicly have I taught you with so much diligence 
as now seems necessary in my eyes : nor has my 
example set forth the doctrines in which 1 have, 
however imperfectly, instructed you; yet, if my 
zeal has failed in steadiness, it never has been 
wanting in sincerity. I have expressed no con- 
viction which 1 have not deeply felt; have preach- 
ed no doctrine which 1 have not steadfastly be- 
lieved; however inconsistent my life, its leading 
objbet has been your welfare — and I have hoped, 
and sorrowed, and studied, and prayed for your 
instruction, and that you might be saved. For my 
labours, such as they were, I have been indeed 
jnoat richly rewarded, in the uniform affection and 
respect ^Ulclk I have received from my parishion- 
ers ; in their regular and increasing attendance in 
this holy plads^ and at the table of the Lord ; in 
the w^irozrie which 1 have never failed to meet in 
the Jlouses both of rich and poor; in the regret 
(beyond my deserts, and beyond my fullest ez- 
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pectations) with which my announced departure 
has been received by you ; in your expressed and 
repeated wishes for my welfare and my return; in 
the munificent token of your regard, with which I 
have been this morning honoured ;* in your nu- 
merous attendance on the present occasion, and 
in those marks of emotion which I witness around 
me, and in which I am myself well nigh con- 
strained to join. For all these accept such thanks 
as I can pay — accept my best wishes — accept my 
affectionate regrets — accept the continuance of the 
prayers which 1 have hitherto offered up for you 
daily, and in which, whatever or wherever my 
sphere of duty may hereafter be, my congregation 
of Hodnet shall (believe it !) never be forgotten.” 

Ills consecration to the office of bishop took 
place in May, 1823. A few days previous to this 
event, ho wrote to a friend in the country: “My 
consecration is fixed for next Sunday ; and, as the 
time draws near, I feel its awfulness very strongly 
— far more, I think, than the parting which is to 
follow a fortnight after. I could wish to have the 
prayers of my old congregation, but know not how 
to express the wish in conformity with custom, or 
i without seeming to court notoriety.” 

Shortly after his consecration, a special meet- 
ing of the ancient Society for Promoting Chftsflftn 
Knowledge, which had for some years been en- 
gaged in active benevolent operations in India, and 
which comprises many of the most eminent mem- 
bers of the Church of England, was called, for the 
purpose of giving Bishop Heber a public dismissal 
and farowelL There were present on this occa- 
sion, the Archbishop of Canterbury, several of the 
Bishops, and a large and highly respectable at- 
tendance of the fair, the wise, and the pious of the 
realm. The Bishop of Bristol pronounced a va- 
ledictory address to him in the name of tltat vene- 
rable body, at once dignified, impressive, and 
affectionate. From this address the following 
passage is extracted, and while it docs no more 
than justico to the motives of Bishop Heber, it 
will at the same time be gratitying to the reader. 

I “My Lord — The Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge desire to offer to your liordship 
their sincere congratulations upon your elevation 
to the Episcopal See of Calcutta. 

“They derive from your appointment to thi/ 
high office the certain assurance, that all the ad- 
vantages which they have anticipated from the 
formation of a Church Establishment in India, will 
be realized; and that the various plans for the 
diffusion of true religion among its inhabitants, 
which have been so wisely laid and so auspiciously 
commenced by your lamented predecessor, will, 
under your superintendence and control, advance 


* A piece of plate hod been given Mr. lleber by his pa 
riahioneia 
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with a steady and uninterrupted progress. They 
ground this assurance u[ion the rare union of in- 
tellectual* and moral qualities which combine to 
form your character. They ground it upon the 
steadfastness of purpose, with which, from the pe- 
riod of your admission into the ministry, you have 
exclusively dedicated your time and talents to the 
peculiar studies of your sacred profession ; aban- 
^ning that human learning in which you had al- 
ready shown that you were capable of attaining 
the highest excellence, and renouncing the certain 
prospect of literary fume. But, above all, they 
ground this assurance upon the signal proof of self- 
devotion, which you have given by your accept- 
ance of the episcopal office. With rcsjiect to any 
other individual, who had been placed at the head 
of the Church Establishment in India, a suspicion 
might have l)cen entertained that some worldly 
desire, some feeling of ambition, mingled itself 
with the motives by which he W'as actuated ; but, 
in your case, such a suspicion would he destitute 
even of the semblance of truth : every enjoyment 
which a well regulated mind can derive from the 
possession of wealth, was placcid within your 
reach: every avenue to professional distinction and 
dignity, if these had been the objects of your soli- 
cifhdd, lay open licforc you. What then was the 
motive which could incline you to quit your native 
land 1 — to exchange the delights of home for a te- 
dious voyage to distant regions'? — to separate 
yourself from the friends with whom you had con- 
versed from your earliest years'? What, but an 
ardent wish to become the instrument of good to 
others — a holy zeal in your Master’s service — a 
firm (x^rsuasion, that it was your bounden duty to 
submit yourself unreservedly to his disposal; to 
shrink from no labour which he might impose ; to 
count n/> sacrifice hard which he might require!” 

In his reply the Bishop expressed ** the si'ttlcd 
purpose of his soul,” to devote his best talents “ to 
the great cause in which all their hearts were en- 
gaged, and for which it was not their duty only 
but their illustrious privilege to labour,” and that 
he looked forward with pleasure to “ the time when 
he should be enabled to preach to the natives of 
India in their own language.” AlK>ut the same 
time the University of Oxford conferred on him 
^he Degree of Doctor in Divinity, by diploma. 

On the sixteenth of June, he embarked for 
Calcutta; accompanied to the ship by a large num- 
ber of his personal friends, who, as he modestly re- 
marks in his Journal, were willing to let him see 
as much of them as possible before his departure. 
One of his first thoughts after the ship had sailed, 
was to propose daily evening prayers, and he was 
gratified at the readiness with which the captain I 
assented to the proposal. He accordingly ofiiciated 
as chaplain to the ship, reading prayers in the 


cuddy daily during the voyage. He read prawrs 
and preached regularly once on each Sundajf^nd 
on one occasion, having on the previous Sunday, 
discoursed to the passengers and crew, in the* way 
of preparation, he administered the Lord’s Supper, 
and was highly pleased; having been told to expect 
only one or two, that he had twenty-six or twenty-, 
seven participants ; and his gratification was much 
increased wlicn he observed in the course of the 
evening of the same day, that “ all the young men 
who had participated, had religious books in their 
hands, and that they appeared, indeed, much im- 
pressed.” 

The following incidents arc extracted from his 
journal of the voyage as tending to show the cha- 
racter of his feelings at this interesting crisis. A 
few days after they had left land, a vessel passed 
the ship homeward bound. On thi^event he re- 
marks, “ my wife’s eyes swam with tears as this 
vessel passed us, and there were one or two of tlio 
young men who looked wishfully after lier. For 
my own part, I arn well convinced all my firmness 
would go, if I allowed myself to look back, even 
for a moment. Yet, as 1 did not leave home and 
its blessings without counting the cost, I do not, 
and 1 trust in God, that I shall not, regret the 
choice I have made. But knowing how much 
others have given up for my sake, should make mo 
more studious to make the loss less to them; and 
also, and above all, so to discharge my duty; as 
that they may never think that these sacrifices 
have been made in vain.” Again ; about a month 
after his departure, he writes — “ How little did 1 
dream at this time last year, that 1 should ever bo 
in my present situation! How strange it now 
seems to me to recollect the interest which I used 
to take in all which related to southern seas and 
distant regions, to India and its oceans, to Austra- 
lasia and Polynesia 1 1 used to fancy 1 should like 
to visit them, but that 1 ever should, or could do 
so, never occurred to mo. Now, that I shall see 
many of these countries, if life is spared to me, is 
not improbable. God grant that my conduct in 
the scenes to which he has appointed me may be 
such as to conduce to his glory, and to my own 
salvation through his Son.” Such was the spirit 
in which this holy man denied himself, took up hia 
cross, and followed Christ. 

He arrived at Calcutta early in October, 1^33, 
and immediately entered u()on the duties of his 
office. That he did so with satisfaction to himself 
is proved by a letter to Mr. Wynn, his friend and 
connexion, who had anxiously pressed him to ac- 
cept the office, written soon after hi^ airi\al. He* 
says, “ you will judge from my description that 1 
have abundant reason to be satisfied wi^ my pre- 
sent and future prospects; and that in wie field 
which seems opened to me for extensive ucjcful- 
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nesl^nd active employment, I have more and more 
leaBo^o be obliged to the friend who haa placed 
fne here.” 

In ihe following spring (May, 182'!) he collected 
aroun<] him the Episcopal clergy of the presidency 
of Calcutta, and held a visitation. The number 
was but small, but he experienced much pleasure 
in bringing them together for mutual acquaint- 
ance, and in particular, that he might himself be 
enabled to acquire a knowledge of their characters 
and views. At this time he had the pleasure of 
ordaining thC first native convert who was admit- 
ted to the ministry of the English Church, “in 
the person of Christian David, a black catechist of 
Ceylon, and>a pupil of the celebrated Schwartz.” 
On this occasion he delivered to the clergy an elo- 
quent charge, in which he expatiated at large upon 
the qualities, {^inciples, and habits, which to him 
appeared to be necessary to the usefulness of those 
who should undertake the lalxiiirs of an Indian 
missionary. Delighting, through the whole of the 
time he passed in India, to be considered simply as 
its chief missionary, it may easily be believed that 
he dwelt on those topics con amore. In the fol- 
lowing passage of that charge, he pours forth his 
soul in a strain of awful and indignant rebuke 
agiiinst the Abbe Dubois, and other opposers of 
Christian missions, which is scarcely to be paral- 
leled in our language. 

“ Nor can it be a matter of reasonable surprise 
to any of us, that the exertions (missionary) of 
tliis kind, which the Iac;t fifteen years have wit- 
nessed, should ha)(C excited a mingled feeling of 
surprise and displeasure in the minds, not only of 
those who are strangers to the powerful and pecu- 
liar emotions which send forth the Missionary to 
his toil, but of those who, though themselves not 
idle, could not endure that God should employ 
other instruments besides ; and were reiidy to speak 
evil of the work itself, rather than that others who 
followed not with them should cast out devils in 
the name of their common Master. To the former 
of these classes may be referred the louder ofjposi- 
tion, the clamours, the cx)xrstulation, the alarm, 
the menace and ridicule which, some few years 
ago, were systematically and simultaneously le- 
velled at whatever was accomplished or attempted 
for the illumination of our Indian fellow-subjects. 
We > in well remember, most of us, what revolu- 
tions land wars were predicted to arise from the 
most peaceable preaching and argument; what 
taunts and mockery were directed against scholars 
who had 0 [)encd to us the gates of the least acces- 
sible orienfar dialects' what opprobrious epithets 
were lavished on men of whom the world was not 
worthy. Wc ha^ heard the threats of the mighty; 
we have tfear^ the hisses of the fool ; we have wit- 
nessci’ «,he terrors of the worldly wise, and the un-' 
kind -uspicions of those from whom the Missionary 


had most reason to expect encouragement. Those 
days are, for the present, gone by. Throi^h the 
Christian prudence, the Christian meekness, the 
Christian perseverance, and indomitable faith of 
the friends of our good cause, and through the 
protection, above all, and the blessing of the Al- 
mighty, they are gone by! The angel of the Lord 
has, for a time, shut the mouths of these lierccr 
lions, and it is the false brother now, the pre- 
tended fellow-soldier in Christ, who has lift up his 
heel against the propagation of the Christian gos- 
pel. 

“ But thus it is that the power of antichrist hath 
worked hitherto and doth work. Like those spectra 
forms which the madness of Orestes saw in classi- 
cal mythology, the s[nrit of religious party sweeps 
before us in the garb and with the attributes of 
pure and evangelical religion. The cross is on 
her shoulders, the chalice is in her hand, and she 
is anxiously busied, after her manner, in the ser- 
vice of Him by whose holy name she is also called. 
But outstrip her in the race, but press her a littlo 
too closely, and she turns round on us with all the 
hideous features of envy and of rage. Her hal- 
lowed taper blazes into a sulphurous torch, her 
hairs bristle into serpents, her face is as the fac^o^ 
them that go down to the [>it, and her words aro 
words of blasphemy ! 

“ What other spirit could have induced a Chris- 
tian minister, after hims('lf, as he tells us, long la- 
l>ouring to convert the heathen, to assert that ono 
hundred millions of human l>cings — a great, a civil- 
ized, an understanding, and most ancient people, 
are collectively and individually under the sentence 
of reprobation from GwI, and under a moral in- 
capacity of receiving that gosi^el which the God 
who gave it hath appointed to be made known to 
alii 

“ What other spirit could have prompted a 
member of that church which professes to hold out 
the greatest comfort to sinners, to assert of a na- 
tion with whom, whatever are their faults, 1, for 
one, should think it impossible to live long with- 
out loving them, that they arc not only enslaved 
to a cruel and degrading superstition, but that tho 
principal persons among them are sold to all man- 
ner of wickedness and cruelty ; without mercy to 
the poor; without natural aflection for each other; 
and this with no view to qqickcn the zeal of Chris- 
tians, to release them from their miserable condi- 
tion, but that Christians may leave them in that 
condition still, to the end that they may perish 
everlastingly 1 

“ What other spirit, finally, could have led a 
Christian missionary, (with a remarkable disre- 
gard of truth, the proofs of which are in my 
hands,) to disparage the success of the diflerent 
Protestant missions; to detract from the num- 
bers, and vilify the good name of that ancient Sy- 
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nan church, whose flame, like the more sacred 
fire of Horeb, sheds its lonely and awful bright- 
ness over the woods and mountains of Malabar, 
and to assure us, (hear, Oh Israel !) in the same 
treatise, and almost in the same page, that the 
Christians of India are the most despised and 
wretched of its inhabitants ; that whoever takes up 
tl^e cross, takes up the hatred of his own people, 
^hc contempt of Euroi>cans, loss of goods, loss of 
employment, destitution, and often beggary; and 
yet that it is irUerest alonCj and a love of tiiis world, 
which has induced, in any Hindu, even a tempo- 
rary profession of the gosi>en 

** And this is the professed apologist of the peo- 
ple of India! My brethren, 1 have known the 
sharpness of censure, and I am not altogether with- 
out cz[)ericnce in the suffering of undeserved and 
injurious imputations. And, let the righteous 
smite me friendly, I shall receive it (I trust in 
God) with gratitude. Let my enemy write a book, 
so he be my open enemy, I trust (through the 
same Divine aid) to bear it or to answer it. But 
whatever reproofs I may deserve ; to whatever cal- 
umnies I may be subjected ; may the mercy of 
Heaven defend me from having a false friend for 
^j^indicator !” 

Soon a Her this he commenced his first visitation, 
accompanied by his friend and chaplain, the Rev. 
Martin Stowe, who had followed him from En- 
gland. As it was late in the season before he could 
leave his family, which at first he intended should 
also accompany him, he was obliged to travel by 
water in preference to the then hazardous journey 
by land. He accordingly led Calcutta in a pin 
nacc for Upper India, and ascended the Ganges 
as high as Allahabad, upwards of six hundred 
miles from Calcutta; stopping at all the principal 
placesfand particularly wherever any official duty 
awaited him, or a congregation of Christians could 
be collected, however small ; and though obliged 
to preach, as was often the case, within the con- 
tracted rooms of a temporary Indian dwelling 
bouse. At Dacca, he was called to the painful 
trial, for such his journal proves it to have been, 
of parting with his friend Stowe ; who, from im- 
prudent exposure, brought on himself a disease of 
, the climate, which in a few days destroyed h» 
life. Bishop Heber, in giving an account, which 
is pathetically descriptive of his loss, to Mrs. He- 
brr, mentions incidentally, what he had not other- 
wise alluded to, that from the very beginning of 
the journey they had prayed and read together 
daily, and that, on the last Sunday which he saw, 
they had received the sacrament together; and 
adds, “ I trust I shall never forget the deep contri- 
tion and humility, the earnest prayer, or the ear- 
nest faith in the mercies of Christ, with which he 
commended himself to God.” And his pious 
habit of drawing instruction from every event^ is 


finely illustrated in the following passage ^the 
same letter. ** One lesson has been very deeply 
imprintoil on my heart by these few days. If 
this man’s innocent and useful life (for 1 have 
doubt that the greater part of his life has been both 
innocent and useful) offered so many painful re- 
collections, and called forth such deep contrition)- 
when in the hour of death he came to examine 
every instance of omission or transgression, how 
careful must we be to improve every hoUr, and 
every opportunity of grace, and so to remember 
God while wc live, that we may not* be afraid to 
think on him when dying ! And, above all, how 
blessed and necessary is the blood of Christ to us 
all, which was poor Stowe’s only and effectual 
comfort!” Any man might be proud of each an 
eulogy as he gave to the memory of his friend, 
which, indeed, he dwells upon in su&essive letters 
to Mrs. Hel>er, as if unable to abandon the subject. 
This lingering over the recollection of a deserving 
object evinces the strength of his attachment, and 
tlic more powerfully because alluded to incident- 
ally, and in a way which he could not have sup- 
posed would meet any other eyes than those for 
whose special perusal the letters were intended.* 
In the same lhanner did he show the strength of 
his domestic feelings, when, a few days before the 
decease of Stowe, after indulging himself in a de-^ 
scription of the beautiful scenery of the riv^r in 
his journal, he suddenly, and, as if exultingly, re- 
marks — “ To-day I had the delight of hearing ■ 
again from my wife, and this is worth all the scene- 
ry in the world !” 

It was understood between the Bishop- and 
Mrs. Heber, that they were to meet at Boglipoor, 
a place on the river some distance above Dacca, 
but the dangerous sickness of their children com- 
pelled Mrs. Hcl)er to remain at Calcutta^ and this 
feeling and sensitive man was doomed to be disap- 
poifitcd of the happy meeting he was anticipating, 
and to be deprived of the company of his Gloved 
wife, in a journey which was yet to be extended 
through a whole year! In a letter to her at this 
period he says, ” your joining me is out of the ques- 
tion and adds, “ 1 am strangely tempted to come 
to you. But I fear it might bo a compromise of 
my duty and a distrust of God! 1 feel most grate- 
ful indeed to him for the preservation of our .‘‘nva- 
luable treasures.” And having said this he -^Vent 
on his way, in the path to which duty called. 

From» Allahabad he travelled on horseback, 
with, as is usual, and even necessary in that coun- 
try, a considerable suite, to Almorah in the Himor 
taya mountains, and from thence uterosslthe coun- 
try to Surat, where he embarked for Bombay ; at 

“ ; tTT 

* His letter to Mias Stowe on the death of Ker Vrniher Is a 
fine specimen of the manner in which a feeling and '<^istian 
heart, though wounded, could pour cpnsolation intov^yiaom 
more deeply wounded etilL , 
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whkH place he arrived on the 19th of April; and 
a few days he had the delight of meeting his 
family, who came thither by sea from Calcutta, 
after an absence of more than ten months. On 
the Tvaite from Allahabad to Surat, he visited 
several small congregations of Christians; not a 
lew .of whom were native converts, concerning 
whom his journal contains many interesting anec- 
dotes.^ He visited also each of the native courts 
which lay in his route, but, as he asserts in one 
of his letter^ never went out of his way for objects 
of curiosity. He found, nevertheless, sufficient 
employment to keep his attention fully awake, for 
he pays, In every ride which 1 have taken, and 
in every wilderness in which my tent has been 
pitched, I have as yet found enough to keep my 
mind from sinking into the languor and apathy 
which have been regarded as natural to a tropical 
clifnate.” 

From Bombay he went with his family to Cey- 
Ign, where he remained several weeks, visiting the 
churches and performing the duties of his episco- 
pal office. He held a visitation of his clergy at 
Colombo, and addressed them : among those pre- 
sent were two natives, one of whogi was Chris- 
tian David, who had been ordaihed by Bishop 
Helper himself, as before mentioned — the other 
*had been educated at Cambridge, in England, and 
had* married a respectable English woman ; both 
these were chaplains on the colonial establishment. 
While here he exerted himself much to procure 
the reestablishment ^ the general system of 
schools and religibus instruction, wiTich Che Dutch 
government had originated while in possession of 
the island, and which he was anxious to restore. 
Another object, which at the same time engrossed 
much of his attention, was a plan for furnishing 
facilities* for literary and theological education to 
the native .catechists, or “proponents,” so as gradu- 
ally to fit them for admission to holy orders, and 
make them the groundwork of a regular paro- 
chial clergy. To this end he suggested to some 
of the clergy, the translation of a few of the 
most popular English works into the Cingalese and 
Tamul languages. At Candy he was waited on by 
a deputation of the Bhuddist priests, whom Mrs. 
‘ H^r describes as “ dressed in long yellow robes, 
witf the right arm and shoulder bare, and their 
hea« and eye-brows closely shaven.” On his 
return to Calcutta, .after an absence of about fif- 
teen months, which had been consumed in this 
visitation, he had the gratification of ordaining 
Another ^iftivi; Christian, Abdul Museeh, whom 
he describes as a venerable old man, a native of 
Lucknov^ and an elegant Persian and Hindoos- 
tanee 'rnotar. “ He greatly impressed us all,” 
say^ishop Heber, “ with his deep apparent emo- 
his fine voioe and elegant pronunciation, as 
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well as his majestic countenance and long white 
beard.” 

An individual who was present at the meeting 
of a missionary association at Calcutta, at which 
Bishop Heber presided, at this time, remarked 
of him, “ It was truly encouraging to witness the 
kind spirit of Bishop Hel)er; there he was, some 
considerable time before the business of the eve- 
ning began: in fact, the impression which his con* 
duct made on my mind, was, that he felt as though 
every individual who attended the meeting con- 
ferred a personal favour on him.” 

In January, 1826, he again left Calcutta and 
his family, “with a heavy heart,” on a visit to the 
churches in the Indian peninsula, and the now well 
known Syrian churches, of the Malabar coast. 
The following note in his journal, made while yet 
in the river, is interesting in its relation to his 
character, “Wo proceeded to the Sand heads, and 
dismissed the pilot. I was glad to Icarrr from 
him, that a poor man who had once taken us up 
the river, and got miserably drunk on that occa- 
sion, had been greatly impressed with some good 
advice I had given' him, and had since remained a 
water drinker. 1 wish my good counsels were 
always equally successful!” 

During his stay at Madras he was gratified by 
the attention shown him by the Armenians in that 
city, and particularly with the presence, on one 
occasion, when he held a Confirmation, of their 
Archbishop Athanasius and two other dignified 
ecclesiastics, in his congregation. It is very evi- 
dent from his journals, that a friendly and even 
brotherly intercourse with the ancient churches ot 
the East lay very near his heart, and that he avail- 
ed Kimself of every proper occasion to cultivate it. 
At one of his visitations, at Calcutta, he invited 
several of the principal Armenian ecclesi&tics to 
meet his clergy at dinner at his own house ; and 
he certainly excited in many of the members of 
that church a very high degree of respect for his 
person and character. 

While at Madras he visited the Prince Azeem 
Khan, uncle and guardian to the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, accompanied by his clergy in* their robes. 
They were received with as much state as this 
little court could muster; the prince being 8ur-« 
rounded with a crowd of “ Ullemah” or learned 
men. While the Bishop was conversing with the 
prince, some of these learned men expressed to 
Mr. Robinson, the Bishop’s chaplain, their asto- 
nishment that the Bishop was without a beard, ob- 
serving, (the Bishop says, with much truth,) that 
learned men lost much dignity and authority there 
by the effeminate custom of shaving. They also 
asked if the Bishop was the head of all the Eng- 
I lish church ; and being told that he was the head 
.in India, but that there was in England anothet 
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clergyman superior to him, the question was re- 
peated, “ And does he not wear a beard 1” 

The time he spent in Madras was about a fort- 
night, and in this space he preached eleven times, 
besides presiding at a large society meeting, giving 
two large dinner parties, (for he was habitually 
given to hospitality,) and receiving and paying 
“ visits innumerable.” Circumstances which sulfi- 
** ciently show his love of action, and his disposition 
to fill up every moment of his time, with the duties 
belonging to his station. 

On leaving Madras he passed the spot where, 
tradition says, the apostle St. Thomas was mar- 
tyred. Bishop Ilcbcr thought this tradition well 
founded, and noted in his journal that he left the 
spot behind with regret, and sht)uld visit it, if he 
returned to Madras, with a reverent, though, he 
hoped, not a superstitious interest and curiosity. 
He reached Tanjore on the 25Ch of March, and 
on the 26th (Easter Sunday) preached an eloquent 
and impressive sermon on the resurrection, in the 
chivch, which, at the request of the native mem- 
bers of the congregation, he proriiiscd to have 
translated into the Tamul language and printed. 
Ill concluding the sc.*nion, he in the most feeling 
V^itfincr impressed the duty of brotherly love upon 
all present, without regard to rank or colour. 
Divine service was performed the same evening in 
the Tamul language, when, to the agreeable sur- 
prise of all present, he pronounced the Apostolic 
oenediction in that language. On Monday he held 
a confirmation. In the evening divine service was 
held in the chapel in the mission garden. At the 
conclusion, he addressed ther missionaries present 
in an afiectionate and animated manner; observing 
to them, that it was probably the last time that ail 
present could cx()Gct to meet in this world; and 
exhorh*d them to diligence and perseverance by 
the example of Schwartz, near whose remains he 
was then standing. On the 28th, attended by his 
chaplain, and several missionaries of the district, 
he paid a visit of ceremony to the Rajah of Tan- 
jore. On the 29th and 30th he visited and in- 
spected the mission school and premises. On the 
31sl he departed for Trichonopoly. Of tlic feel- 
ings which governed him during this brief visit, a 
; glowing but evidently not exaggerated description, 
has been given by the chaplain who accompanied 
him, Mr. Robinson. “The missions at Tanjore 
and this place,” (Madras,) says Mr. Robinson, 
“awakened, in a most powerful degree, and be- 
yond any thing he had previously seen, the afiec- 
tions of his heart; and to devise and arrange a 
plan for their revival and more extended prospe- 
rity, was the object which occupied him for many 
days; and to the last hour of his life, his anxious 
thoughts, bis earnest prayers, and the concentrated 
energies of his mind. Again and again did he 
xepeat to me that all which he had witnessed in 


the native congregations of these missions, their 
numbers, their general order, their devout attend- 
ance on tile service of the church, exceeded every 
expectation he had formed ; and that in their sup- 
port and revival he saw the fairest hop& of ex- 
tending the Church of Christ. Never shall I for- 
get the warm expressions of his delight, whqn on 
£aster-<lay he gathered them around him as his 
children, as one family with ourselvhs, administer- 
ed to them the body and blood of our common Sa- 
viour, and blest them in their native tongue: and 
wlien in the evening of that day, he had seen be- 
fore him no less than Thirteen hundred* natives 
of those districts rescued from idolatry and super- 
stition, and joining as with one hcarlTand voice in 
the prayers and praises of our church, — I can 
never forget his exclamation, that luould glad^ 
ly purchase that day with years q/Ji/ci” 

Bishop llcbcr arrived at Trichono^ioly on Ihe 
1st of April; on the following day (Sunday), he 
preached to a crowded audience, and in the evening 
confirmed forty young persons, and the next morn- 
ing at 6 o’cloc'k he repeated this rite for the benefit 
of some native Christians. He returned home to 
hreakfatit; but, before sitting down, went into a 
cold bath, as he had done the two preceding days. 
His attendant, thinking’ that he staid more than 
the usual time, entered the apartment, and found 
his body at the bottom of the water, with the* face 
downwards, and lifeless. The usual restoratives 
were immediately but ineffectually tried. The’ 
spirit had returned to Goa who gave it. On ex- 
ainiiiatij/:, it -was discovered tliai a vessel had 
hurst upon the brain, in consequence, as thtf me- 
dical attendants agreed, of the sudden plunge 
into the cold water, while he was warm and ex- 
hausted. His mortal remains were deposited on 
the north side of the altar of St. John’s church, 
Trichonopoly. 

The melancholy intelligence of this overwhelm- 
ing calamity was communicated, in the most cau- 
tious manner, to bis amiable and accomplished but 
unfortunate widow, by Lord Combermcrc, her re- 
lative. Bishop llcbcr left two children only, both 
of whom were daughters. He died in the forty- 
third year of his age. 

Though his death is thus to be imputed tr an 
apparent accidqpt, yet there was reason to hAieve 
that his constitution, like that of his predecessor, 
gradually yielding to the effects of a tropicr cli- 


* Bishop Ileber, in one of his letters^ mentions the same 
number as being present on this occasion, and adds^ "Tfiib 
however, is only in the city of Tanjore. l^eFe are scattered 
congregations, to the number of many thousand Protestant 
Christians, in all the neighbouring cUlc^and f^Uages; and 
the wicker-bound graves^ each disiinguished Uy a^Ue cross 
of cane, of the poor people by Che road side, are em\gh to 
tell even the most careless traveller tb|t the counuy a 
groat measure^ Christian." \ 
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maA;, combined with active habits of exertion 
formedP in a more temi)erate clime, and leading 
him^to frequent, and somewhat too heedless an 
exposure of his person, even at times and in cir- 
cumstances in which he is obliged to admit in his 
journals, that it was but a matter of ordinary pru- 
denep to leave his family behind, rather than to 
expose them. '>Yhen he first ascended the Ganges, 
and before hefh^ reached the termination of his 
voyage* Abdullah, a native convert, and faithful 
servant, whom he had first met in England, and 
who had accompanied him to India, on one occa- 
sion cautioned him tenderly against the exposure 
to which his habits of exertion constantly led him, 
concluding with the remark, “ This has caused 
^ your hair to turn so gray since your arrival in In- 
dia*,” a perio<]^ less than a year. In Oude, when 
*7lh his way to the Himalaya mountains, he was 
taken ill on the road, with the country fever, 
brought on him, doubtless, by exposure to rain, 
and various changes of the atmosphere, which he 
had just before been compelled to endure on horse- 
back. He was at this time without any com- 
panions but natives, and probably two days' ride 
from any physician. It pleased Providence to 
bless the remedies which he used, as he admits, in 
utter ignorance; and he was cheered during the 
w three or four days in which ho lay, almost hope- 
leips,* in his palanquin, at the road side, by the af- 
fectionate attentions, and kind consideration of his 
‘ native servants. To such an extent did they 
carry this last particijioj;^ that, if any noise was 
"'^inad^ even ^csidentally, 'VithiB.r-iiis...b«aring, 
several voices would softly urge “ silence T* upon 
the involuntary offender. At this time he wrote 
to his mother and sister under the strong impres- 
sion of impending death. His natural buoyancy 
of mind, and the ardour of his spirit, combined 
with the novel character of the circumstances in 
which he was placed, were probably the causes 
which made him thus thoughtless of himself. He 
knew, moreover, what extensive hopes of the re- 
generation of India had been made to rest upon 
him : — he knew that he was looked to as a power- 
ful instrument in the hand of God to this end ; that 
f^m his talents, his disposition, his personal habits, 
1 m principles, and above all his almost enthusias- 
ti<^evotion, likening him in all these respects to 
thwery chiefest of the apostles, much more than 
he »uld reasonably expect to accomplish, was an- 
ticipated. He had set before him, and never 
allowed to be absent from his mind, the maxim of 
Miis Diwne work the warka of 

him that sent me while it is day ; the night comet h 
when no may. can work. There was one, howev- 
er, wh|, watcUbd with an anxious eye over his 
wel[.ie, from whom it could not be concealed that, 
ire the attack which proved fatal to him, decay 


had commenced its work, and that his personal 
appearance had undergone no trifling change. In- 
deed, it would seem to be but a waste of human 
life and human talent, to place any competent 
person, of sufficient age, whose habits have been 
formed in Europe, in the oversight of such a dio- 
cese as British India, with Polynesia and Aus- 
tralasia, forms. And yet this was Bishop Heber’s 
lot* , 

Of his death it has been beautifully said, that 
“ His sun was in its meridian power ; and its 
warmth most genial when it was suddenly eclipsed, 
forever. He fell as the standard bearer of the 
cross should ever wish to fall, by no lingering de- 
cay, but in the firmness and vigour of his age, and 
in the very act of combat and triumph. His Mas- 


* Of the extent and burthensome character of the buslnen 
details of his office he ^ave the following account in a letter to 
his friend and successor at Ifodnet, ttie Rev. J. J. Blunt 
“Ido not think, that, In the regular and ordinary functions 
of my diocese, there is more, or even so much to bo done, as 
in any of the more extensive bishoprics of Englanil ; the small 
number of the clergy must prevent this being the case. But 
on the other hand, every thing which is done must be done by 
myself, both in its spirit and its details; and paitly owing to 
the manner in which we are scattered, and partly to the ge- 
neral habit of the country, all must be done, in writing. IINmi* 
tions, which in England would not occupy more than flve 
minutes conversation, may here sometimes call for a letter 
of six or eight pages ; and as nothing, or almost nothing, 
which concerns the interests or duties of the clergy, can bo 
settled without a reference to Government, I have, in fact, at 
least two sets of letters to write and receive, in every im|x>r- 
lani matter which comes before me. As visiter of Bishop’s 
College, I receive almost every week six or seven sheets of 
close writing on the subject I am called on to give an opinion 
on the architecture, expense, and details of every church 
which is built, or proposed to be built, in India ; every appli. 
elation for salary of either clerk, sexton, schoolmaster, or bell- 
ringer, muBtpa<s through my hands, and be recommended in 
a letter to OovernrnenL 1 am literally the conduAor of all 
the missions in the three presidencies; and what is most seri- 
ous of all, I am obliged to act in almost every thing from my 
own single judgment, and on my own single responsibility, 
without any more experienced person to consult, or any fH-e- 
cedent to guide me. 1 have, besidoe^ not only the Indian 
clergy and the Indian government to correspond with, but the 
religious societies at home, whose agent I am, and to whom 1 
must send occasional letters, the composition of each of which 
occupies me many days : while in the scarcity of clergy which 
i^ and must be felt here, I feel myself bound to preach, in 
some one or other of the churches or station^ no less frequent^ 
ly than when 1 was in England. 

“ All this, when one is stationary at Calcutta, may be done^ 
indeed, without difficulty : but my journeys throw me eadlj 
into arrears; and you may easily believe, therefore, not only 
that I am obliged to let slip many opportunities of writing to 
my friends at home, but that my leisure for study amounta to 
little or nothing ; and chat even the native languages^ in which 
it has been my earnest desire to perfect myself, I am com- 
polled to acquire very slowly, and by conversation mow than 
by reading. With all thb^ however, in spite of the many 
disadvantages of climate and banishment, I am bound to 
confess that 1 like both my employmente and my pmnt 
country.'* 
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ter came suddenly, and found him faithful in his 
charge, and waiting for his appearing. His last 
hour was spent in his Lord’s service, and in min-| 
istering to the humblest of his flock. He had 
scarcely put off the sacred robes with which he 
served at the altar of his God on earth, when he 
was suddenly admitted to his sanctuary on high, 
and clothed with the garments of immortality.’* 

« Immediately on the intelligence of his death, 
public meetings were called at Calcutta, at Mad> 
raa, and at Bombay, in which eulogies were pro* 
nounced upon his character, by those who had 


known him long,* and who gave to his memory 
the highest expressions of their praise. i 

It has been determined to erect monuments to 
i the memory of Bishop Heber at Calcutta, at Mad- 
ras, and in St. Paul’s cathedral, Londoni and at 
Oxford. Several scholarships liave been founded 
in Bishop’s College, near Calcutta, which, from 
the same motive, are to bear his name. ’ The 
monument at Madras has been alroady erected. 

* 'nie chief justices of tlie tliree presidencies who were pre* 
sent at these meetings, were by a singular coincidence his 
contemporaries at college. 


Srihutefii to the mentors of 3S(ofiop ^eher. 


DY FELICIA HEM A NS. 

If it be sad to speak of treasures gone, 

Of sainted genius called too soon away. 

Of light, from this world taken while it shone. 

Yet kindling onward to the perfect day — 

How shall our grief, if mournful tiu'se things be, 
Fluw forth, O guide and gifted friend ! for thee'l 

Hath not thy voice been here amongst us heard? 

iVnd that deep soul of gentleness and power, 
Have we not felt its breath in every word. 

Wont from thy lip, as Hermon’s dew, to shower! 
Yes! in our hearts thy fervent thoughts have 
burned — 

Of heaven they were, and thither are returned. 

How shall we mourn thee? — With a lofty trust, 
Our life’s immortal birthright from almve ! 
With*, glad faith, whose eye, to track the just, 
Through shades and mysteries lifts a glance of 
love. 

And yet can weep! — for Nature so deplores 
The friend that leaves us, though for happier 
shcrcB. I 

And one high tone of triumph o’er thy bier, 

One strain of solemn rapture be allowed ! 

Thou that, rejoicing on thy mid-career, 

Not to decay, but unto death hast bowed I 
In those bright regions of the rising sun, | 

Where Victory ne’er a crown like thine hath won. ! 

Praise, for yet one more name, with power en- i 
dowed, I 

To cheer and guide us onward as wc press, | 
Yet one more image on the heart bestowed, 

To dwell there — beautiful in holiness ! 

Thino! Heber, thine! whoso memory from the 
dead 

Shines as the star, which to the Saviour led. 


BY AMELIA OPIE. 

How weU I remember the day I first met thee ! 

’T was in scenes long forsaken, in momenta 
long fled. 

Then little thought I that a world would regret 
thee I 

And Europe and Asia&o^/t mourn for thee dead. 

o 

Ah ! little I thought in those gay social hours, 
That around thy young head o’en the laurel- 
would twine, y 

Still4e9f>. tliat.a. crovvii of the aipaYinth’s flowent**' 
Enwreathed with the palm, would, O t^ber ! 
be thine. 

We met in the world, and the light that shone 
round thee 

Was the dangerous blaze of wit’s meteor ray. 

But e’en then, tliough unseen, mercy’s angel had 
found thee, 

And the bright star of Bethlehem was marking 
thy way. 

To the banks of the Isis, a far fitter dwelling, , 
Thy footsteps returned, and thy hand to its I^vre, 

While thy heart with the bard’s bright aml^'vion 
was swelling, o' 

But holy the theme was that wakened itscjlre. 

Again in the world and with worldlings I met thee, 
And then thou wert welcome ns^PtUestineif 
hard, 

They had scimved at the task which the Saviour 
had set thee, • \ 

The Christian’s rough labour, the martyh’s re- 
ward. ' ** 
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Yet/ the one was my calling, thy portion the 
, 'other; 

.Xhe far shores of India received thee, and blest. 
And its lowliest of teachers dared greet as a bro- 
ther, 

And love thee, though clad in the prelate’s 
. proud vefit. 

In the meek* humble Christian forgot was thy 
*|grcatness, 

The follower they saw of a crucified Lord, 

For thy zcifl showed his spirit, thy accents his 
sweetness, | 

^d the heart of the heathen drank deep of the 
word* I 

Bright as short was thy course, when **a coal 
Wrom the altar” 

”*‘*Had touched thy blest lip, and the voice bade 

• thee “Go,” 

Thy haste could not pause, and thy step could 
, not falter, 

Till o’er India’s wide seas had advanced thy 
swift prow. 

In vain her fierce sun, with its cloudless efiTul- 
gence, 

Seemed arrows of death to shoot forth with 
^ each ray; 

Thji faith gave to fear and fatigue no indulgence, 
^But on to the goal urged thy perilous way! 

And, martyr of zerff thou e’en here wert rewarded, 
^When the ll^k sons dr^ndi^cam^ounc^thee 
^ in throngs, ^ 

While thee as a father they fondly regarded, 

Who taught them and blessed in their own na- 
tive tongues. 

When thou heard’st them, their faith’s awful er- 
rors disclaiming, 

Profess the pure creed which the Saviour had 
given, 

Those moments thy mission’s blest triumph pro- 
claiming, 

Gave joy which to thee seemed a foretaste of 
Heaven.t 

doU “ On,” cried the voice, and surrounding their 
^ \ altar, 

Tvicbonopoly’s sons hailed thy labours of love : 
Ah me! with no fear did thine accents then falter; 
Noiret forebodings thy conscious heart move? 

• At first he refused 0j»^5|i[yi«^tment, but, “after devout 
. 'fih.yer” hevia5bpy'.(^C thinkini^ it was his duty to do so. 

t When they gathered round him on Enster^lay evening to 
Ihe number of thj^cn hundred, and he blessed them in their 
native tong''^., he eaclaimed, “ that iie would gladly purchase 
that day * ^ilh years of his life.*’— iZoAinson’s Sermon. 


Thou hadst ceased — having taught them what 
rock to rely on, 

And had doft the proud robes which to prelates 
belong, 

But the next robe for thee was the uphite robe of 
Zion* 

The next hymn thou hcard’st was “ the sera- 
phim’s song.” 

Here hushed be my lay for a far sweeter verse — 

Thy requiem I’ll breathe in thy numbers alone, 

For the bard’s votive offering to hang on thy hearse, 

Should be formed of no language less sweet 
than thy own. 

t “ Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not 
deplore thee, 

Since God was thy refuge, thy ransom, thy 
guide; 

He gave thee. He took thee, and He will restore 
thee, 

And death has no sting, since the Saviour has 
died.’* 


ANONYMOUS. 


IIow beautiful mion the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringnth gooil tiding^ that publisheih (icace: that bringeth 
I good tidings of good, tliat publisheth salvation !^/aaia A, lii. 7. 


How bright and glorious arc the sun’s first gleams 
Alcove yon blue horizon ! — Darkness flies 
Before his presence. — Mountains, vallics, 
trees, • 

Glow with resplendent beauty. — And the streams 
Reflect the lustre of his orient l)eams. 

So Heber shone — for unto him was given 
To spread the tidings of salvation round, 
Whilst heathen nations caught the joyful 
! sound. 

And learned to kneel before the shrine of Heaven ; 
That “cross surmounted shrine,” where Faith 
and Prayer 

Point to the crown of bliss, reserved there 
For those whom Jesus loves — but his bright sun 
Of glory set, ere yet its race was run. 

And he that bliss has gained — that crown has won ! 

* Ife had scarcely putofThia robes fn which he ofUcfated at 
the altar, when he was suddenly called away “to be clothed 
with immortality.”— iZoWnson’s Sermon. 

1 Written by Bishop Heber on the death of a friend See 
page 27. 
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LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA. 


A PRIZE POEM, RECITED IN THE THEATRE, OXFORD. 

IN THE YEAR MDCCCIII. 


Reft of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn, 

Mourn, widowed queen, forgotten Sion, mourn I 
la this thy place, sad City, this thy throne. 
Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone 1 
While auns unblcst their angry lustre fling, 

,|And way-worn pilgrims seek the scanty spring — 
Wlierc now thy pomp, which kings with envy 
viewed 7 

Where now tlijuidlght, which all those kings sub- 
dued 7 

P^ypiartial myrfads muster in^hj gittb' J ' * 

No suppliant nations in thy Temple wait ; 

No prophet bards, thy glittering courts among, 
Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song: 
But lawless Force, and meagre Want is there, 
And tile quick-darting eye of restless Fear j 
While cold Oblivion, ’mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dank wing(l) beneath the ivy shade. 

Yc guardian saints! yc warrior sons of heaven, (2) 
To whose high care Judasa’s state was given ! 

O wont of old your nightly watch to keep, 

A host of gods, on Sion’s towery steep 1(3) 

^f e’er your secret footsteps linger still 
Siloa’s fount, or Tabor’s echoing hill ; 
your song on Salem’s glories dwell. 

Arid mourn the captive land you loved so well ; 
(FtV oft, ’tis said, in Kedron’s palmy vale 
My»erious harpings(4) swell the midnight gale, 
And^Uest as balmy dews that Hermon cheer, 
Melt iiNiift cadent joii thp pilgrim’s ear ;) 
JlForgivc?, Uldtf tpi^B, if a theme so high 
, Mock the weak notes of mortal minstrelsy! 

V-et, might youi aid this anxious breast inspire 
With one*faint spark of Milton’s seraph fire, 
Then should my Muse(5) ascend with bolder flight, 
wave her c;jurle-plumes exulting in the light. 


I O happy once in heaven’s peculiar love, 

I Delight of men below, and saints above ! 

Though, Salem, now the spoiler’s rullian hand 
lias loosed his hell-hounds o’er thy wasted laud *• 
Though weak, and whelmed beneath the storms 
of fate, 

Thy house is left unto thee desolate ;(6) 

Thougli thy proud stones in cumbrous ruin fall. 
And seas of sand o’ertop thy mouldering wall ; 

Yet shall the Muse to Fancy’s ardent view 
Each shadowy trace of failed pomp renew : 

And as the Sccr(7) on Pisgah’s topmost brow 
With glistening eye behold the plain lielow, 

I With prescient ardour drank the scented gale, 

I And bade the opening glades of Canaan hail; 

Her eagle eye shall scan the prospect widf, 

From Carmel’s clitfs to Almotana’s tide ;(B) 

The flinty waste, the cedar-tufted hill, 

The liquid health of smooth Ardeni’s rill ; 

I The grot, where, by the watch-fire’s evening blaze, 

I The rubber riots, or the hermit prays ;(9) 

Or, where the tempest rives the hoary stone. 

The wintry top of giant Lebanon. 

Fierce, hardy, proud, in conscious freedom bold, 

I Those stormy seats the warrior Druses hold ;(10)^ 
From Norman blood their lofty line they trace, 

I Their lion courage proves their generous race. 
They, only they, while all around them kneel 
In sullen homage to the Thracian steel, 

Teach their pale despot’s waning moon tofear(ll) 

I The patriot terrors of the mountain spear, 
j Yes, valorous chiefs, while yet your sabres 
; shine, 

' The native guard of feeble Palestine, 
jo, ever thus, by no vain boast dismayed, 

'Defend the birthright of the cedar shade I 
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What though no more for you th’ obedient gale 
Swells the white bosom of the Tyrian sail ; 
Though now no more your glittering marts unfold 
Sidonian dyes and Lusitanian gold ;(i2) 

Though not for you the pale and sickly slave 
Forgets the light in Ophir’s wealthy cave ; 

Yet yours the lot, in proud contentment blest, 
Where cheerful labour leads to tranquil rest. 

No robber rage the ripening harvest knows ; 

And unrestrained the generous vintage flows :(13) 
Nor less your sons to manliest deeds aspire, 

And Asia’s mountains glow with Spartan Are. 

So when, deep sinking in the rosy main. 

The western sun forsakes the Syrian plain, 

His watery rays refracted lustre shed, 

And pour their latest light on Carmel’s head. 

Yet shines your praise, amid surrounding gloom, 
As the lone lamp that trembles in the tomb : 

For few the souls that spurn a tyrant’s chain, 
And small the bounds of freedom’s scanty reign. 
As the poor outcast on the cheerless wild, 
Arabia’s parent, ( 14) clasped her fainting child, 
And wandered near the roof no more her home, 
Forbid to linger, yet afraid to roam : 

My sorrowing Fancy quits the happier height, 
And southward throws her half-averted sight. 

Ff * sad the scenes Judsa’s plains disclose, 

A dreary waste of undistinguished woes : 

See War untired his crimson pinions spread. 

And foul Revenge, that tramples on the dead 
Lo, where from far the guarded fountains shine,( 15) 
Thy tents, Nebaioth, rise, and Kedar, thine !(1G) 
’T is yours the boast to mark the stranger’s way. 
And spur your headlong chargers on the prey. 

Or rouse your nightly numbers from afar, 

And on the hamlet pour the waste of war; 

Nor spare the hoary head, nor bid your eye 
Revere the sacred smile of infancy. (17) 

Such now the clans, whose fiery coursers feed 
Where waves on Kishon’s bank the whispering 
reed ; 

And theirs the soil, where, curling to the skies, [(18) 
Smokes on Samaria’s mount her scanty sacrifice. 
While Israel’s sons, by scorpion curses driven. 
Outcasts of earth, and reprobate of heaven. 
Through the wide world in friendless exile stray. 
Remorse and shame sole comrades of their way, 
With dumb despair their country’s wrong behold, 
And, dead to glory, only burn for gold ! 

O Thou, their Guide, their Father, and their Lord, 
Loved for thy mercies, for thy power adored ! 

If at thy name the waves forgot their force, [(19) 
And refluent Jordan sought his trembling source; 
If at thy name like sheep the mountains fled. 

And haughty Sirion bowed his marble head ; — 
To Israel’s woes a pitying car incline, 

And raise from earth thy long-neglected vine !(20) 
Her rifled fruits behold the heathen bear, 

And wild-wood boars her mangled clusters tear I 


Was it for this she stretched her peopled reign 
From far Euphrates to the western main 7 
For this, o’er many a hill her boughs she thVew . 
And her wide arms like goodly cedars grew! > 

For this, proud Edom slept beneath her shade. 
And o’er the Arabian deep her branches pl'yed? 

I O feeble boast of transitory power ! 

Vain, fruitless trust of Judah’s ha^'^icr hour! . 

Not such their hope, when through the parted 
main 

The cloudy wonder led the warrior train : 

Not such their hope, when through *he fields of 
night 

The torch of heaven diffused its friendly li^*- : . ' 
Not, when fierce Conquest urged the onward waf) 
And hurled stern Canaan from his iron car : 

Nor, when five monarchs led to Gibeon’s fight, 

In rude array, the harnessed AmoriU :(21)' ^ 

Yes — in that hour, by mortal^ccents stayed, 

The lingering sun his fiery wheels delayed ; 

The moon, obedient, trembled at the sound. 
Curbed her pale car, and checked her mazy round! 

Let Sinai tell — for she beheld his might, 

And God’s own darkness veiled her mystic height: 
(He, cherub-borne, upon the whirlwind rode, 

And the red mountain like a furnace glowed :) 

Let Sinai tell — but who shall dare recite 
His praise, his power, — eternal, infinite 1 — 
Awe-struck I cease ; nor bid my strains aspire, * 
Or serve his altar with unhallowed fire.(22) 

Such were the cares that watched o’er Israel’s 
fate, 

And such the glories o<’'l!i€ir inh^^t state. ^ 
— Tnuiiipuani iuoe I and did your power de^av t 
Failed the bright promise of your early day 7 
No: — by that sword, which, red with heathen 
gorC’ 

A giant spoil, the stripling champion bore ; 

By him, the chief to farthest India known. 

The mighty master of the iv’ry throne ;(23) 

In heaven’s own strength, high towering o’er her 
foes. 

Victorious Salem’s lion banner rose : 

Before her footstool prostrate nations lay, 

And vassal tyrants crouched beneath her sway. 

— And he, the kingly sage, whose restless mind 
Through nature’s mazes wandered unconfined ;(?/ • 
Who ev^ry bird, and beast, and insect knew, * 
And spake of every plant that quaffs the dew; 

To him were known — so Hagar’s offspring tr 11— 
The powerful sigil and the starry spell. 

The midnight call, hell’s shadowy legions ''I'ead, 
And sounds that burst the qjumbers of “lie dead. 
Hence all his might; for who coiiid opposed 

And Tadmor thus, and Syrian Balbec rose.(25) . 
Yet e’en the works of toiling Gknii fall. 

And vain was Estakhar’s enchanted wall. 

In frantic converse with the mournful wind. 

There oft the houseless Santon(26) rests reclin 
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Strange shapes he views, and drinks with won- 
dering ears 

The voices of the dead, and songs of other years. 

• Such, the faint echo of departed praise, 
sound Arabia’s legendary lays ; 

Andrus their fabling bards delight to tell 
Jlow lo^l!;'^ere thy tents, O Israel !(27) 

^ ^ P or thee K^>^’ry load Behemoth bore, (28) 

And far Sofala^teemed with golden ore ;(29) 
Thine all the arts that wait on wealth’s increase, 
Or bask and wanton in the beam of peace. 

When Tyber slept beneath the cypress gloom, 
.And silence held the lonely woods of Rome ; 
"oPSi^o Greece the builder’s skill was known, 
Or the light chisel brushed the Parian stone ; 

Yet here fair Science nursed her infant fire, 
Fanned by the artist aid of friendly Tyre. 

.alower&d the palace, then in awful state 
The temple reared its everlasting gatc.(30) 

No workman steel, no pond’rous axes rung ;(31) 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung. 
Majestic silence ! — then the harp awoke, 

The cymbal clanged, the deep-voiced trumpet 
spoke ; 

And Salem spread her suppliant arms abroad. 
Viewed the descending flame, and blessed the pre- 
sent God!(32) 

Nor shrunk she then, when, raging deep and 
. loud, 

Beat o’er her soul the billows of the proud.(33) 
E’en they wha dragged to Shinar’s fiery sand. 
Tilled with relff^^rhiWitrength the stranger’s land ; 


.^VVho sadly tol^he slovvrjevoj^ng years, 

' A^g^tceped^e’eaptive’s bitter*ulrea(T\vithTears ; 
Yet oil their hearts with kindling hopes would 
burn, 

Their destined triumphs, and their glad return, 
And their sad lyres, which, silent and unstrung. 
In moifrnful ranks on Babel’s willows hung, 
Would oil awake to chant their future fame, 

And from the skies their ling’ring Saviour claim, 
llis promised aid could every fear control ; 

This nerved and warrior’s arm, this steeled the 
martyr’s soul! 

Nor vain their hope : — Bright beaming through 
V the sky, 

^^rst in full bla 2 e the Day-spring from on high ; 
.^^i^rth’s utmost isles exulted at the sight. 

And crowding nations drank the orient light. 

Lo .star-led chiefii Assyrian odours bring, 
An\^nding Magi seek their infant King ! 
MaiK^ye, where, hov’ring o’er his radiant head. 
The d^i||s white jwipgs celestial glory shed! 
'Daughter ofcSl&hT. virgin queen! rejoice! 
pClap the glad hand, and lift the exulting voice! 
Ho comes,— 4)Ut not in regal splendour drest, 

The haughty Tliadcm, the Tyrian vest; 

Not armed in flame, all glorious from afar, 
hosts the chi^iloin, and the lord of war: 


Messiah comes: let furious discord cease: 

Be peace on earth before the Prince of Peace! 
Disease and anguish feel his blest control,. 

I And howling fiends release the tortured soul; 

The beams of gladness hell’s dark caves illume, 

I And Mercy broods aliovc the distant gloom. 

Thou palsied earth, with noonday night o’er- 
spread 1 

Thou sick’ning sun, so dark, so deep, so red! 

Ye hov’ring ghosts, that throng the starless air. 
Why shakes the earth? why fades the light? de- 
clare! 

Arc those his limbs, with ruthless scourges torn? 

I His brows, all bleeding with the twisted thorn? 
His the pale form, the meek forgiving eye 
Raised from the cross in patient agony? 

— Be dark, thou sun — thou noonday night arise 
And hide, oh hide, the dreadful sacrifice* • 

Ye faithful few, by bold aflection led, 

Who round the Saviour’s cross your sorrows shed. 
Not for his sake your tearful vigils keep ; — [(34) 
Weep for your country, for your children weep ! 
— Vengeance ! thy fiery wing their race pursued ; 
Thy thirsty poniard blushed with infant blood. 
Roused at thy call, and panting still for game, 
The bird of war, the Latian eagle came. 

Then Judah raged, by ruffian Discord led, 

Drunk with the steamy carnage of the dead ; 

He saw his sons by dubious slaughter fall, 

And war without, and death within the wall. 
Wide-wasting Plague, gaunt Famine, mad De- 
spair, 

And dire Debate, and clamorous Strife were 
there : 

Love, strong as Death, retained his might no 
more, 

And the pale parent drank her children’s gore.(35) 
Yet they, who wont to roam th’ ensanguined plain, 
And spurn with fell delight their kindred slain ; 
E’en they, when, high above the dusty fight, 
Their burning Temple rose in lurid light, 

To their loved altars paid a parting groan. 

And in their country’s woes forgot their own. 

As ’mid the cedar courts, and gates of gold, 
The trampled ranks in miry carnage rolled, 

To save their Temple every hand essayed, 

And with cold fingers grasped the feeble blade: 
Through their torn veins reviving fury ran, 

And life’s last anger warmed the dying man ! 

But heavier far the fettered captive’s doom! 

To glut with sighs the iron ear of Rome : 

To swell, slow-pacing by the car’s tall side, 

The stoic tyrant’s philosophic pride ;(36) 

To flesh the lion’s rav’nous jaws, or feel V ^ 
The sportive fury of the fencer’s steel ; 

Or pant, deep plunged beneath the sultry mine, 
For the light gales of balmy Palestine. 

Ah! fruitful now no more, an empty coast, 

She mourned her sons enslaved, her glories 1^: 
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In her wide streets the lonely raven bred, 

There barked the wolf, and dire hyosnas fed. 

Yet midst her towery fanes, in ruin laid, 

The pilgrim saint his murmuring vespers paid ; 

*T was his to climb the tufted rocks, and rove 
The chequered twilight of the olive grove ; 

*T was his to bend beneath the sacred gloom, 

And wear with many a kiss Messiah’s tomb : 
^Vhile forms celestial filled his tranced eye, 

The day-light dreams of pensive piety, 

O’er his still breast a tearful fervour stole, 

And softer sorrows charmed the mourner’s soul. 

Oh, lives there one, who mocks his artless zeal ? 
Too proud to worship, and too wise to feel 1 
Be his the soul with wintry Reason blest. 

The dull, lethargic sovereign of the breast ! 

Bo his the life that creeps in dead repose, 

No joy that sparkles, and no tear that flows ![(37) 
Far other they who reared yon pompous shrine, | 
And bade the rock with Parian marble shine (38) 
Then hallowed Peace renewed her wealthy reign, 
Then altars smoked, and Sion smiled again. 
There sculptured gold and costly gems were seen, 
And all the bounties of the Britisii queen ; (39) 
There barb’rous kings their sandaled nations led. 
And steel-clad champions bowed the crested head, 
Tkjrc, when her fiery race the desert iK)urcd, 

And pale Byzantium feared Medina’s sword,(40) 
When coward Asia shook in trembling wo, 

And bent appalled before the Bactrian bow ; 

From the moist regions of the western star 
The wand’ring hermit waked the storm of war.(41) 
Their limbs all iron, and their souls all flame, 

A countless host, the red-cross warriors came: 
E’en hoary priests the sacred combat wage, 

And clothe in steel the palsied arm of age ; 

While beardless youths and tender maids assume 
The weighty morion and the glancing plume.(42) 
In sportive pride the warrior damsels wield 
The pond’rous falchion, and the sun-like shield, 
And start to see their armour’s iron gleam 
Dance with blue lustre in Tabaria’s stream.(43) 
The blood-red banner floating o’er their van, 

All madly blithe the mingled myriads ran: 
Impatient Death beheld his destined food, 

And hovering vultures snuffed the scent of blood. 

Not such the numbers, nor the host so dread. 

By northern Brcnn or Scythian Timur led ,(44) 
Nor such the heart-inspiring zeal that bore 
United Greece to Phrygia’s reedy shore! 

There Gaul’s proud knights with boastful mien 
advance, (45) 

Form the long line, (46) and shake the cornel lance ; 
He: --linked with Thrace, in close battalions stand 
Vxuaonia’B sons, a soft inglorious band ; 

There the stem Norman joins the Austrian train. 
And the dark tribes of late-reviving Spain; 

Here in black files, advancing firm and slow, 
Victorious Albion twangs the deadly bow: — 


Albion, — still prompt the captive’s wrong to aid, 
And wield in freedom’s cause the freeman’f gene- 
rous blade ! 

Ye sainted spirits of the warrior dead, ' 
Whose giant force Britannia’s armies led 
Whose bickering falchions, foremost in th 'fight, 
Still poured confusion on the Soldar’ might; 

Lords of the biting axe and beant^*8pear,(48)\ 
Wide-conquering Edward, lion Richard, hear! 

At Albion’s call your crested pride resume,' 

And burst the marble slumbers of the tomb! 

Your sons l>ehold, in arm, in heart th% same. 

Still press the footsteps of parental fame, 

To Salem still their generous aid supply, - ' * ‘ 

And pluck the palm of Syrian chivalry I 
When he, from towery Malta’s yielding isle, 

And the green waters of reluctant Nile, 

Th’ ai)OBtate chief, — from Misraim’s sui/j^M^L*. 
shore 

To Acre’s walls his trophied banners bore; 

When the pale desert marked his proud array, 

And Desolation hoped an ampler sway ; 

What hero then triumphant Gaul dismayed 1 
What arm repelled the victor renegade? 

Britannia’s champion I — bathed in hostile Mood, 
High on the breach the dauntless seaman stood : 
Admiring Asia saw th’ unequal fight, — 

E’en the pale crescent blessed the Christian’s 
might. 

Oh day of death ! Oh thirst, l>cyond control. 

Of crimson conquest in th’ invader’s soul 1 
The slain, yet warm, by socioK. .tsteps trod, 

O’er the red moat sppp!;t!if a pantk f road ; 

O’er the red znoal* our conquering thunders fbr 5 
And loftier still the grisly rarnpire grew. 

While proudly glowed above the rescued tower 
The wavy cross that marked Britannia’s power 
Yet still destruction sweeps the lonely plain 
And heroes lift the generous sword in vain. 

Still o'er her sky the clouds of anger roll-. 

And Gotl’s revenge hangs heavy on her soul. 

Yet shall she rise ; — but not by war restored. 

Not built in murder, — planted by the sword. 

Yes, Salem, thou shaft rise: thy Father’s aid 
Shall heal the wound his chastening hand has 
mode; 

Shall judge the proud oppressor’s ruthless sway/' 
And burst his brazen Ixinds, and cast his coul» 
away.(49) [(50) 

Then on your tops shall deathless verdure spring; 
Break forth, ye mountains, and, ye valleys, si tg ! 

No more your thirsty rocks shall frown fo^lrn, 

The unbeliever’s jest, (he^heatben’s sc^ * 

The sultry sands shall tenfeld barvi^'yiWd, 

And a new Eden deck the thorny field. 

E’en now, perchance, wide-xyaving o*er the land, 
That mighty Angel lifts his golden wafid, 

Courts the bright vision of descending power, (51) 
Tells every gate, and measures every tower ;(52y ' t 
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And chides the tardy seals that yet detain 
Thy Lion, Judah, from his destined reign! 

*And who is Hel the vast, the awful form,(53) 
jGrirt With the whirlwind, sandaled with the storm? 

*'^rn cloud around his limbs is spread, 

His crl^j!| a rainbow, and a sun his head. 

To highest ''i.>^^n ho lifts his kingly hand, 

'"AndT treads at d^ the ocean and the land ; 

And, hark ! his voice amid the thunder’s roar, 
His dftadful voice, that time shall be no more! 

Lo^ cherub hands the golden courts prepare, 
Lo! thronefarise, and every saint is there ;(54) 
u tmost bounds confess their awful sway, 
The mSCintains worship, and the isles obey; 

Nor sun nor. moon they need, — nor day, nor night ; 
God is their temple, and the Lamb their light :(55) 
And sfyill no( Israel’s sons exulting come. 


Note 6, page 1, col. 2. 

Thy house ia lell unto Uice desolate. 

St. Matthew, xxiv. 38. 

Note 7, page I, col. 2. 
llie Beer. 

Moses. 

Note 8, page 1, col. 2. 

Almoiana’s tide. 

Almotana is the oriental name for the Dead 
Sea, as Ardeni is for Jordan. 

Note 9, page 1, col. 2. 

The robber riots, or the hermit prays. 

The mountains of Palestine arc full of caverns, 
which are generally occupied in one or other of 


the glad beam, and claim their ancient home 1 the methods here mentioned. Vide Sandys, Maun- 


Oi> David’s throne shall David’s offspring reign, 
And the dry bones be warm with life again.(56) 
Hark! white-robed crowds their deep hosannas 
• raise, 

And the hoarse flood repeats the sound of praise ; 
Ten thousand harps attune the mystic song, 


drel, and Calmet, Passim. 

Note 10, page 1, col. 2. 

Tliose stormy eeata the warrior Druses hold. 

The untamcable spirit, feodal customs, and af- 
fection for Europeans, which distinguished this 


Ten thousand thousand saints the strain prolong ; extraordinary race, who boast tliemsclves to bo a 
“ Worthy the Lamb ! omnipotent to save, remnant of the Crusaders, are well descrilied in 

Who died, whoAves, triumphant o’er the grave Pages. The account of their celebrated Emir, 

Facciardini, in Sandys, is also very interesting. 


NOTES. 


N!l|^>T,<»pago 1, col. 1. 

his Gank v^ing. 

din^fto the usual manner* in whl 


^ykidin*jf^ the usual manner* in which 'Sleep ** The Turkish Sultans 
is represented in ancient statues. See also Pindar, approaching to its wane. 
Pyth. I. v. 16, 17. Kvata-a-w venov Discourse to the Asiatic S 

Note 2, page 1, col. 1. ^2, pag 


Ye warrior sons of heaven. 


Puget de S. Pierre compiled a small volume on 
their history; Paris, 1763. 12mo. 

Note 11, page 1, col. 2. 

Teach iheir pale despot’s waning moon to fear. 

** The Turkish Sultans, whose moon seems fast 
approaching to its wane.’* Sir W. Jones’s Ist 
Discourse to the Asiatic Society. 

Note 12, page 2, col. 1. 

8idoni.m dyes and Lusitanian gold, *- 

The gold of the Tyrians chiefly came from Por- 


Authorities for these celestial warriors may lie ^ A ynans chiefly came fre 

' found, Josh. V. 13. 3 Kings vi. 3. 3 Mace. v. 3. wliich probably their Tarshish. 
Ibid. li. Joseph. Ed. Huds. vi. p. 1383. et alibi ,3 ^ 

passim. ^ ’ 


Note 3, page 1, col. 1. 
Sion’s towory steep. 


Note 13, page 2, col. 1. 

And unrestrained the generous vintage flowsL. 

In the southern parts of Palestine the inhabi- 
tants reap their corn green, as they are not sure 


'W Sion’s towory steep. lanis reap ineir corn green, as they are not sure 

is scarcely necessary to mention the lofty site " ^ allowed to come to maturity. 

. of Jerusalem. “ The hill of God is a high hill. The oppression to which the cultivators of vine-^ 

- . .. ® * ,...-.1 .!• a a1 I .L .L rx.. . • 


even a high hill as the hill of Bashan.” 


yards are subject throughout the Ottoman empire 
is well known. 

Note 14, page 2, col. 1. 

Arabia's parenL 


s Note 4, page 1, col. 1. 

\ Hyperion, harpinga Note 14. p^ 0 . ool. 1. 

, See S&l^^and other travellers into Asia. Hagar Arabia, parent 

Note 5, page I. col. 1. Note 15. page 3; col. 1. 

• Then should my Muse. guarded fountains diine. 

Commod practiM, and the authority of Milton, The watering places are generally 
BU^ient to justify using this term as a per- Arabs, who exact toll from all comers. 


Note 15, page 2, col. 1. 

The guarded fountains diine. 

The watering places are generally beset with 


ademification of poetry. 


iTTier and Pages, 


Set Sot* 
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Note IG, page 2, col. 1. 

IThy tents, Nebaioth, rise, and, Kcdar, thine I 

See Ammianua Marcellinus, lib. xiv. p. 43. 
E<L Vales. 

Note 17. page 2, col. 1. 

Nor spare the hoary head, nor bid your eyo 

Revere the sacred smite of infancy. 

** Thine eye shall not spare them.” 

Note !8, page 2, col. 1. 

Smokes on Samaria’s mount her scanty sacrifice. 

A miserable remnant of Samaritan worship still 
exists on Mount Gerizim. Maundreil relates his 
conversation with the high priest. 

Note 19, page 2, col. 1. 

And refluent Jordan sought his trembling source. 

Psalm cxiv. 

Note 20, page 2, col. 1. 

Tb Israers woes a pitying ear incline, 

And raise from earth thy long-neglected vinel 

See Psalm Ixxx. 8 — 14. 

Note 21, page 2, col. 2. 

^ The harnessed Aniorite. 

Josh. X. 

Note 22, page 2, col. 2. 

Or serve his altar with unhallowed fire. 

Alluding to the fate of Nadab and Abihu. 

Note 23, page 2, col. 2. 

The mighty master of the iv’ry throne. 

Solomon. Ophir is by most geographers placed 
in the Aurea Chersonesus. See Tavernier and 
Ralei^l. 

Note 24, page 2, col. 2. 

Through nature’s mazes wandered unconflned. 

The Arabian mythology respecting Solomon is 
in itself so fascinating, is so illustrative of the pre- 
sent state of the country, and on the whole so 
agreeable to Scripture, that it was judged improper 
to omit all mention of it, though its wildness might 
have operated as an objection to making it a prin- 
' cipal object in the poem. 

Note 25, page 2, col. 2. 

And Tadmor thus^ and Syrian Balbec rose. 

Palmyra (“ Tadmor in the desert”) was really 
built bkY> Solomon, (1 Kings ix. 2 Chron. viii.) and 
^ujU'Crsal tradition marks him out, with great pro- 
bability, as the founder of Balbec. Estakhar is 
also attributed to Mm by the Arabs. Sec the Ro- 
mance of Vathek, and the various Travels into the 
East, more particularly Chardin’s, in which, after 
a minute and interesting description of the majes- 


tic ruins of Estakhar, or Pcrsepolis, the ancient 
capital of Persia, an account follows of the wild 
local traditions just alluded to. Vol. ii. p. 190, Ed. 
Amst. 1735, 4to. Vide also Sale’s Koran ; D’Hcr- 
belot, Bibl. Orient, (article Soliman Ben ^.oud); 
and the Arabian Nights’ Entertainment .^ 'passim. 

• 1 ^* 

Note 26, page 2, iyiT 
Houseless Santon. 

It is well known that the Santons are real or af- 
fected madmen, pretending to extraordinary sanc- 
tity, who wander about the country, sleeping in 
caves or ruins. 

Note 27, page 3, col. 1. 

How lovely were thy teni^ O Israeli 

Numbers xxiv. 5. 

Note 28, page 3, col. 1. 

For thee his iv’ry load Behcmotli bore. 

Behemoth is sometimes suj^posed to mean the 
elephant, in which sense it is here used. 

Note 29, page 3, col. 1. 

And far Sofala teemed with golden ore. 

An African port to the south of Bab-el-mandeb| 
celebrated for gold mines. 

Note 30, page 3, coV. 
llie temple reared its everlasting gate. 

Psalm xxiv. 7. 

Note 31, page 3. ». 

No workman steel, no pond’rats axes rung. 

“ There was nsifher hammer, •'tc, nor aflj^ 
tool of iron, heard in the house while it in 
building.” 1 Kings vi. 7. 

Note 32, page 3, col. 1. 

Viewed the descending flame, and blessed the present God. 

” And when all the children of Israel saw how 
the fire came down, and the glory of the Lord up- 
on the house, they bowed themselves with their 
faces to the ground upon the pavement, and wor- 
shipped.” 2 Chron. vii. 3. 

Note 33, page 3, col. 1. 

Beat o’er her soul the billows of the proud. 

Psalm exxiv. 4. 

Note 34, page 3, col. 2. 

Weep for your country, for your childrenuweep. 

Luke xxiii. 27, 26. ^ 

Note 35, page 3, col. 2. . ^ ^ 

And the pale parent* drank*her chiMjj^^pre. 

Josephus vi. p. 1275. Ed. Huds. 

Note 36, page 3, col. 3.* 

Hie stoic tyrant's philosophic pride. 

The Roman notions of humanity can not hav^ 
been very exalted when they aiAsribed so lar^if • 
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share to Titus. For the horrible details of his con- 
duct (hiring tho siege of Jerusalem and after its 
*^p^ure, the reader is referred to Josephus. When 
learn that so many captives were crucified, that 
*T% mxwrrro tw trav^ois ttat 
fjetvpoi 'Tto. Totjutta-iv ; and that after all was over, 
in c(Jd blood ai.^^crriment, he celebrated his bro- 
tlief^ birthday ^ith similar sacrifices ; we can 
hardly^oubt as to the nature of that untold crime, 
which disturbed the dying moments of the “ dar- 
ling oP the. human race.” After all, the cruelties 
^t^this man are probably softened in tho high 
^^fftj^hJikglgirrative. The fall of Jerusalem nearly 
resembles that of Zaragoza, but it is a Morla who 
tells the tale.* 

^ Jfote 37, page 4, col. 1. 

Yon pompous shrine. 

The temple of the Sepulchre. 

Note 38, page 4. col. 1. 

• And bade the rock with Parian marble shine. 

See Cotovicus, p. 179, and from him Saiidys. 

Note 39, page 4, col. 1. 

The Uriiiah queen. 

St. Helena, who.|ras, according to Camden, born 
at Colchester. Jbee also Howcl’s History of the 
IVnrId. f 


And pal^^^ 
^nCh^nvasions q 


bte 40, page 4, col. 1. 

^^i^nti^m feared Medina’s sword. 

IS ^the civilized parts of Asia by 
rif^urkish Mahometans. 


urkish Mahometans. 

Note 41, page 4, col. 1. 

The wandering hermit waked the storm of war. 

Peter the hermit. The workl has been so long 
^fMbustoii^d to hear the Crusades considered as the 
height of phrenzy and injustice, that to undertake 
their defence might lie perhaps a hazardous task. 
Vo must however recollect, that, had it not been 
Sox these extraordinary exertions of generous cou- 
rage, tho whole Europe would perhaps have 
fallen, and Christianity been buried in the ruins. 
It was not, as Voltaire has falsely or weakly as- 
s^ted, a conspiracy of robbers ; it was not an un- 
pr^oked attack on a distant ancl inoffensive nation; 
*it was a blow aimed at the heart of a most power- 
ful and active enemy. Had not the Christian 
kingdoms of Asia been established as a check to 
the Ma»|ometans, Italy, and the scanty remnant of 
Christiaif^ in Spain, must again have fallen into 
tl^r power'I^jHuid Franhe hehelf have needed all 
^ine heroism anu good 'fortune of a Charles Martel 
^^delivcr her from subjugation. 

•Note 42, page 4, col. I. 

While beardless youths and tender maids aasums 
weighty morion and the glancing plume. 

See Yertot. Hist! Chev. Malthe. liv. 1. 


Note 43, page 4, col. 1. 

Tabaria’a stream. 

Tabaria (a (X)rruption of Tiberias) is the name 
used for the Sea of Galilee in the old romances. 

Note 44, page 4, col. 1. 

By northern Brenn, or Scyiluan Timur led. 

Brennus, and Tamerlane. 

Note 45, page 4, col. 1. 

There Gaul’s proud knights with boastful mien advance. 

The insolence of the French nobles twice caused 
the ruin of the army ; once by refusing to servo 
under Richard Cteur de Lion, and again by re- 
proaching the English with cowardice in St. Louis’s 
expedition to Egypt. See Knollec’s History of the 
Turks. 

Note 46, page 4, col. 1. 

Form tho long line. 

The lino (combat a la haye\ according to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, was characteristic of French tac- 
tics ; as the column {herse) was of the English. 
The English at Crcci were drawn up thirty deep. 

Note 47, page 4, col. 2. 

Whose giant force Britannia’.^ armies led. 

All the British nations served under the same 
banner. 

Sono gl’ Inglesl eagittaiii cd hanno 
Gento con Inr, cb’d piQ vicina al fiolo. 

Quest! da I’alte selve irsuti manda 
la ill visa dal mondo, ultima Irlanda. 

Taaso^ Gierusal. lib. 1.44. 

Ireland and Scotland, it is scarcely necessary to 
observe, were synonymous. 

Note 48, page 4, col. 2. 

Lords of the biting axe and beamy spear. 

The axe of Richard was very famous. See 
Warton’s Hist, of Anc. Poetry. 

Note 49, page 4, col. 2. 

And burst his brazen bonds, and cast tils cords away. 

Psalm ii. 3. evii. 16. 

Note 50, page 4, col. 2. 

Then on your tops shall deathless verdure spring. 

** 1 will multiply tho fruit of the tree, and the in 
crease of the field, that ye shall receive no more 
the reproach of famine among the heathen.” — And 
they shall say, This land that was desolate^ be- 
coine like the garden of Eden,” &c. Ezek. ^ 

Note 51, page 4, col. 2. 

Couits the bright vision of descending power. 

“ That great city, the holy Jerusalem, descend- 
ing out of heaven from God, having the glory of 
God.” Rev.xxi.l0. 
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Note 52, page 4, col. 2. 

' Tells every gate and measures every tower. 
Ezekiel xl. 

Note 53, page 5, col. 1. 

And who is HeT the vast, the awful form. 

Rev. X. 

Note 54, page 5, col. 1. 

Lo! thrones arise, and every saint is there. 

Rev. xz. 

Note 55, page 5, col. 1. 

God is their temple, and the Lamb their light. 

And 1 saw no temple therein : for the Lord 


I God Almighty and the Lamb are in the temple of 
it And the city had no need of the sun, %icitber 
of the moon, to shine in it: for the glory of jGlou 
did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light there^’’ 
Rev.xxi.22. ; 

Note 56, page 5, 

And the dry bones be warm with life again. 

! “ Thus saith the Lord Ghid unto these bones. 

Behold 1 will cause breath to enter into you, and 
ye shall live.” — “ Then he said unto me. Son of_ 
man, these bones are the whole house 
Ezek. xxxvii. 


SStttope. 

LINES ON THE PRESENT WAR. 

WRITTEN IN 1809. 


ID. aVANDO. ACCIDEHIT. NON. SATIS. AVDEO 
EFFARI. SIOVIDEM. NON. CI.ARIVS. MIHI 
PER. SACROS. TRIPODES. CKRTA. RBFBRT. DEVS 
NEC. SERVAT. PENITVS. PI DEM 

aVOD. SI. CIV ID. LICKaT. CREDERE. ADHVC. TAMEN 
NAM. LAEVVM. TONVIT. NON. FVERIT. PROCVL. 
CITAERENDVS. CELKRI. (^Vl. PROPERKT. GRADV 
ET. GALLVM. REPRIMAT. FEKOX 

PETHVS. CRINITVS. IN. CARMINE 
AD. BER. CAKAPHAM. 


At that dread season when th* indignant North 
Poured to vain wars her tardy numliers forth. 
When Frederic bent his car to Europe’s cry, 

And fanned too late the flame of liberty j 
By feverish hope oppressed, and anxious thought, 
In Dresden’s grove the dewy cool I sought.(l) 
Through tangled boughs the broken moonshine 
played, 

And Elbe slept soft beneath his linden shade : — 
Yet slept not all ; — I heard the ceaseless jar, 

' The rattling wagons, and the wheels of war; 
The sounding lash, the march’s mingled hum, 
And, lost and heard by fits, the languid drum; 
O’er the near bridge the thundering hoofs that 
trode, 

And. the far-distant fife that thrilled along the 
road, 

““res, sweet it seems across some watery dell 
To catch the music of the pealing bell; 

And sweet to list, as on the beach we stray, 

The ship-boy’s carol in the wealthy bay: 

But sweet no less, when Justice points the spear, 
Of martial wrtth the glorious din to hear, 


To catch the war-note on the quivering gale, , 
And bid the blood-red paths of conquesi' hail. 

Oh i song of hope, too long delusive strain ! 

And hear we now thy flattering voice again? 

But late, alas ! I left thee cold and still, 

Stunned by the wrath of heaven, on Pratzen’d 
hill, (2) 

Oh! on that hill may no kind month renew 
The fertile rain, the sparkling summer dew! 
Accursed of God, may those bleak summits teh 
The field of anger where the mighty fell. 

There youthful Faith and high-born Courage rbst. 
And, red with slaughter, Freedom’s humbled 
crest ;(3) 

There Europe, soiled with blood her tre^'^es gray, < 
And ancient Honqpr’s shield — all thrown 

away. . 

Thus mused my soul, as in succession drear ' ^ 
Rose each grim shape of Wrath and Doubt imd' 
Fear; 

Defeat and shame in grizzly visbn passed, 

And Vengeance, bought with blood, and glojijsa^ ' 
Death the last. * 



EUROPE. 


Then as my gaze their waving eagles met, “ It may not be. Destniction’s gory wing 

And tM'ough the night each sparkling bayonet, Soars o’er the banners of the younger king, 
^liUtmemory told how Austria’s evil hour Too rashly brave, who seeks with single sway 

H^d felt on Praga’s field a Frederic’s power, To stem the lava on its destined way. 

And Callia’s vaunting train, (4) and Mosco’s Poor, glittering warriors, only wont to know 
, horde, The bloodless pageant of a martial show; 

Hj^d Meshed thefnaiden steel of Brunswic’s sword. Nurselings of peace; for fiercer fights prepare, 
Ohf'^et, I deemed^ that Fate, by justice led, And dread the step^ame sway of unaccustomed 
Might jvreathe once more the veteran’s silver head ; war ! s 

That Europe’s ancient pride would yet disdain They fight, they bleed! — Oh ! had that blood been 
Th»4;djuhvus sceptre of a single reign; shed 

,J|^hat conscious right would tenfold strength afford, When Charles and Valour Austria’s armies led; 


An1&"^^^en assist the patriot’s holy sword, 

And look in mercy through the auspicious sky, 
To bless the saviour host of Germany. 

And are they dreams, these bodings, such as 
shed • 

Their lonely comfort o’er the hermit’s becH 
And are they dreams? or can the Eternal Mind 
*Care for a sparrow, yet neglect mankind? 

. XUThy, if the dubious battle own his power, 

And the red sabre, where he bids, devour, 

Why then can one the curse of worlds deride. 
And millions weep a tyrant’s single pride? 

Thus sadly musing, far my footsteps strayed, 
Rapt in the vision? of the Aonian maid. 

It.^as not sheJ^hosc lonely voice 1 hear 
Fall ^ soft wjnspers on my love-lorn ear; 

My ddUy gupt, who wont my steps to guide 
.ThrougMiolgrpen walks of scented even-tide, 

^ stretchw witi.l^.w in noonday ease along, 
Tou^RT^Jw reap^TJs chaunt, or throstle’s song: 
Bi^ilglpwwfOmer ^rt; whose grave control 
Rules the fierce workings of the patriot’s soul; 
She, whose high presence, o’er the midnight oil, 


Had these stood forth the righteous cause to shield, 
When victory wavered on Moravia’s field; 

Then France had mourned her conquests made in 
vain, 

Her backward beaten ranks, and countless slain ; 
Then had the strength of Europe’s freedom stood. 
And still the Rhine had rolled a German flood! 

“ Oh I nursed in many a wile, and practised long, 
To spoil the j>oor, and cringe before the strong; 
To swell the victor’s state, and hovering near, 
Like some base vulture in the battle’s rear. 

To watch the carnage of the field, and share 
Each loathsome alms the prouder eagles spare: 

A curse is on thee Brandenburgh ! the sound ^ 
Of Poland’s wailings drags thee to the ground; 
And, drunk with guilt, thy harlot lips shall know 
The bitter dregs of Austria’s cup of wo. 

“ Enough of vengeance ! O’er the ensanguined 
plain 

I gaze and seek their numerous host in vain; 
Gone like the locust band when whirlwinds bear 
Tlieir flimsy regions through the waste of air. 
Enough of vengeance! — By the glorious dead, 


With fame’s bright promise cheers the student’s Who bravely fell where youthful Lewis Icd;(5) 


That same was she, whose ancient lore refined 
The sol)er.hardihoo<l of Sydney’s mind. 

^orne on her wing, no more I seemed to rove 


By Blucher’s sword in fiercest danger tried, 

And the true heart that burst when Brunswft died; 
By her whose charms the coldest zeal might 
warm, (6) 


By Dresden’s glittering spires, and linden grove ; I The manliest firmness in the fairest form — 


No more the gian|^lbe, all silver bright, 
Spread his broatf bosom to the fair moonlight, 
While the still margent of his ample flood 
U^ore the dark image of the Saxon wood — 
(Woods happy once, that heard the carols free 
of rustic love, and cheerful industry; 

Now dull and joyless lie their alleys green, 


Save, Euroixs, save the remnant ! — Yet remains 
One glorious path to free the world from chains. 
Why, when your northern hand in Eylau’s wood 
Retreating struck, and tracked their course with 
blood, 

While one firm rock the floods of ruin stayed, 
Why, generous Austria, were thy wheels delayed? 


And silence marks the track where France has And Albion!” — Darker sorrow veiled his brow — 


been.) 

Far oths..c^ scenes than these my fancy viewed: 
Rocks rohe^jn ice, a mountain solitude; 
Where oil iMVetiaiv hills, in godlike state, 
Alone and awful, Europe’s Angel sate: 

Silent and stefir^he sate; then, bending low, 
Listened th£ ascending plaints of human wo. 
And waving as in grief his towery head, 
yet) not yeUhe day of rest,” he said; 


“ Friend of the friendless — Albion! where art thou? 
Child of the Sea, whose wing-like sails are spread, 
The covering cherub of the ocean’s bed \( 7 ) 

The storm and tempest render peace to thei^; % 
And the wild-roaring waves a stern security. 

But hope not thou in Heaven’s own strength to ride, 
Freedom’s loved ark, o'er broad oppression’s tide ; 
If virtue leave thee, if thy careless eye 
Glance in contempt on Europe’s agony. 
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Alas ! where now the bands who wont to pour 
Their strong deliverance on th’ Egyptian shore? 
Wing, wing your coarse, a prostrate world to save, 
Triumphant squadrons of Trafalgar’s wave. 

And thou, blest star of Europe’s darkest hour. 
Whose words were wisdom, and whose counsels 
power, 

Whom earth applauded through her peopled shores ! 
V (Alas ! whom earth too early lost deplores ; — ) 
Young without follies, without rashness bold, 

And greatly poor amidst a nation’s gold 1 
In every veering gale of faction true. 

Untarnished Chatham’s genuine child, adieu! 

U nlike our common suns, whose gradual ray 
Expands from twilight to intenser day. 

Thy blaze broke forth at once in full meridian sway, 
O, proved in danger ! not the fiercest fiamc 
Of Discord’s rage thy constant soul could tame ; 
Not when, far-striding o’er thy palsied land, 
Gigantic Treason took his bolder stand ; 

Not w'hen wild Zeal, by murderous Faction led, 
On Wicklow’s hills, her grass-green banner spread ; 
Or those stern conquerors of the restless wave 
Defied the native soil they wont to save. — 
Undaunted patriot! in that dreadful hour, 

When pride and genius own a sterner power; 
\/hen the dimmed eyeball, and the struggling 
breath. 

And pain, and terror, mark advancing death ; — 
Still in that breast thy country held her throne, 
Thy toil, thy fear, thy prayer were hers alone, 
Tiiy last faint eifort hers, and hers thy parting 
groan. 

‘‘Yes, from those lips while fainting nations drew 
Hoix' ever strong, and courage ever new ; — 

Yet, yet, I deemed, by that supporting hand 
Propped in her fall might Freedom’s ruin stand ; 
And^purged by fire, and stronger from the storm. 
Degraded Justice rear her reverend form. 

Now, hope, adieu!— adieu the generous care 
To shield the weak, and tame the proud in war! 
The gulden chain of realms, when equal awe 
Poised the strong balance, of impartial law ; 
When rival states as federate sisters shone, 

Alike, yet various, and though many, one ; 

And, briglU and numerous as tlie spangled sky, 
Beamed each fair star of Europe’s galaxy — 

All, all are gone, and aficr-time shall trace 
One boundless rule, one undistinguished race ; 
Twilight of worth, where nought remains to move 
The patriot’s ardour, or the subject’s love. 

“ Behuld, e’en now, while every manly lore 
And ; v’ry muse forsakes my yielding shore ; 
l^'Sirit, vapiil fruits of .slavery’s sickly clime, 

Each tinsel art succeeds, and harlot rhyme ! 

To gild the vase, to hid the purple spread 
In sightly foldings o’er the Grecian bed, 

Their mimieguard where sculptured gryphonskeep, 
And Memphian idols watch o’er beauty’s sleep ; 


To rouse the slumbering sparks of faint desire 
With the base tinkling of the Teian lyre^ 

While youth’s enervate glance and gloating age- . 
Hang o’er the mazy waltz, or pageant siag6 ; 

Each wayward wish of sickly taste to please, ** 
The nightly revel and the noontide ease — 

These, Europe, are thy toils, thy trophies these ! 

“ So, when wide-wasting ha*’, or whelming rain, 
Have strewed the bearded hojic of golden groin, 
From the wet furrow, struggling to the skies, 

The tall, rank weeds in barren splendour rise ; 

And strong, and towering o’er the njiidc 7 f\ 2 u ear, 
Uncomely flowers and baneful herbs aiipcarj. 

The swain’s rich toils to useless poppic.. yield. 

And Famine stalks along the purple field. 

*‘And thou, the poet’s theme, the patriot’s 
prayer 1 

Where, France, thy hopes, thy gilded promise 
where ; 

When o’er Montpelier’s vines, and Jura’s snows, 
All goodly bright, young Freedom’s planet rose I ^ 
What boots it now, (to our destruction brave,) 
Elow strong thine arm in war? a valiant slave 
What boots it now that wide thine eagles sail, 
Fanned by the flattering breath of .conquest’s gale? 
What, that, high-piled within yon ample dome, 
The blood-bought treasures !y?t of Greece and 
Romel 

Scourge of the highest, bolt in veng eance Vurled"^ 
By Heaven’s dread justice on a shi^ nkin'^ world! 
Go, vanquished victor, l>end tby,T'*''ad *.elm down* 
Before thy sullen tyrant’s .steJi/ crown. 

For him in Afric’s sands, and ^oows. 

Reared by thy toil the shadowy laurel grd^ ''', 

And rank in German fields the harvest springs 
Of pageant councils and oliscquious kings. 

Such purple slaves, of glittering fetters vain, 

Linked the wide circuit of the Latian c^ain ; 

And slaves like these shall every tyrant find, 

To gild oppression, and debase niankind. 

“ Oh ! live there yet whose hanly souls and high 
Peace lN)ugIit with .sliamc, and tranquil bonds defyl 
Who, driven from every shore, ^and lords in vain 
Of the wide prison of the lonely main, 

Cling to their country’s rights with freeborn zeal, 
More strong from every stroke, and patient of Uie 
steeH 

Guiltless of chains, to them has Heaven consigned 
Th’ entrusted cause of Europe and mankind ! 

Or ho[)c we yet in Swctlen’s martial snows 
That Freedom’s weary foot may find repose? 

No ; — from yon hermit shade, yon cypp^ss dell, * 
Where faintly peals'the distant ma^.f-bell ; 

Where bigot kings and tyrant priests had shed' 
Their sleepy venom o’er his dreadful head ; ^ vj 

He wakes, th’ avenger — hark ! the hills around, 
Untamed Au.stria bids her clarion sound ; 

'And many an ancient rock, and fleecy plain, ^ 
j And many a valiant heart returns the strain t ' t ^ 
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Heard by that shore, where Calpe's armed steep 
F^j'siits long shadow o’er th’ Ilcrcukan deep, 
Lucian glades, whose hoary poplars wave 
In soft, sad murmurs over Inez’ grave.(8) 

They bjess the call who dared the first withstand(9) 
The Moslem wasters ol'thoir bleeding land, 

When firm in faith, and red with slaughtered foes, 
Thvjspcar-cncircbjd crown, Asturia(lO) rose, 

Nor these alo^e* as loud the war-notes swell. 

La Mancha’s shepherd quits his cork- built coll; 

' Alhama’s strength is there, and those who till 
(TTllUJilij iULe!) Morena’s scorched hill; 

in rude arms through wide Gallicia's reign, 
The s^vtJUhy vintage pours her vigorous train. 
Saw ye ^hose tribes 1 not theirs the plumed 
boast. 

The sightly trappings of a marshalled host ; 

No weeping nations curse their deadly skill, 
Ex{iert in danger, and inured to kill : 

^ut theirs the kindling eye, the strenuous arm ; 
Theirs the dark cheek, with patriot ardour warm, 
«£^blanchcd by sluggard ease, or slavish fear. 

And proud and pure the blood that mantles there. 
Theirs from the birth is toil ; — o’er granite steep. 
And heathy wild, to guard the wandering sheei); 
To urge the labouring mule, or bend the spear 
’Gainst the night-;: rowling wolf, or felon bear; 

bull’s ho^e rage in dreadful sport to mock, 
And^vcct witm single sword his bellowing shock 
Each iVirtialjrchant they know, each manly rhyme, 
Rude, au'i*ei^l ’ vs of Spain’s heroic time ( 1 1) 

^ Mm in kere’s’,wnage fearless found, (12) 

(Ilis i^i'lttcring brows with hostile sjiear-heads 

Of that chaste king whose hardy mountain 
train(l3) 

O’erthrew the knightly race of Charlemagne ; 

chiefest him who reared his banner tall(14) 
(Illustrious exile!) o’er Valencia’s wall ; 

IJngraced by kings, whose Moorish title rose 
The toil-earned homage of his wondering foes. j 
“ Yes ; every mould’ring tower and haunted 
flood, ^ 

And the wild murmurs of the waving wood ; 

Each sandy waste, and orange-scented dell, j 

And red Buraba’s field, and Lugo, (15) tell, 

^ How their brave fathers fought, how thick the in- 
• • vader« fell. 

Oh I virtue long forgot, or vainly tried, 

To glut a bigot’s zeal, or tyrant’s pride ; 
Condemned in distant climes to bleed and die 
’Mid the dank poisons of Tlascala’«(lG) sky; 

O^ when c*:?rn Austria sfiretclied her lawless 
rci^n, • 

And spent in northern fights the flower of Spain ; 
Or war’s hoar^^uries yelled on Ysell’s shore. 
And Alva’s ‘ruffian sword was drunk with gore. 
Yet dared not then Tlascala’s chiefs withstand 
■ lofty daring qf Castilia's band; 


And weeping France her captive king(17) de- 
plored. 

And cursed the deathful point of Ebro’s sword. 
Now, nerved with hope, their night of slavery past, 
Each heart beats high in freedom’s buxom blast ; 
Lo I Conquest calls, and bcck’ning from afar. 
Uplifts his laurel wreath, and waves them on to 
war. 

— Wo to th’ usurper then, who dares defy 
The sturdy wTath of rustic loyalty ! 

Wo to the hireling bands, foredoomed to feel 
How strong in labour’s horny hand the steel !( 18) 
Behold e’en now, beneath yon Beetle skies 
Another Pavia bids her trojdiies rise ; — 

E’en now in base disguise and friendly night 
Their robber-monarch speeds his secret flight; 

And with new zeal the fiery Lusians rear, 
(Roused by their neighbour’s worth,) the long-ne- 
glected spear. 

“ So when stern winter chills the April showers, 
And iron frost forbids the timely flowers ; 

Oh! deem not thou the vigorous herb below 
Is crushed and dead beneath the incumbent snow; 
Such tardy suns shall wealthier harvests bring 
Than all the early smiles of flattering spring.” 

Sweet as the martial trum|)et’s silver swell, 

On my charmed sense th’ unearthly accents fclf; 
Me wonder held, and joy chastised by fear, 
xAs one who wished, yet hardly hoped to hear. 
“Spirit,” I cried, “dread teacher, yet declare, 

In that good fight, shall Albion’s arm be there's 
Can Albion, brave, and wise, and })roud, refrain 
To hail a kindred soul, and link her fate with 
Spain 1 

Too long her sons, estranged from war and toil, 
Have loathed the safety of the sea-girt isle; 

And chid the waves which pent their fire within. 
As the stalled war-horse woos the battle’s din. 

Oh, by this throbbing heart, this patriot glow. 
Which, well I feel, each English breast shall 
know; 

Say, shall my country, roused from deadly sleep. 
Crowd with her hardy sons yon western steep ; 
And shall once more the star of France grow 
pale, 

And dim its beams in Ronccsvalles’ valc?(19) 

Or shall foul sloth and timid doubt conspire 
Tn mar our zeal, and waste our manly fire ?” 

Still as 1 gazed, his lowering features spread. 
High rose his form, and darkness veiled his head ; 
Fast from his eyes the ruddy lightning broke, 

To heaven he reared his arm, and thus he spoke : 

“ Wo, trebly wo to their slow zeal who tore 
Delusive comfort to Iberia’s shore I 
Who in mid conquest, vaunting, yet dismayed, 
Now gave and now withdrew their laggard aid; 
Who, when each bosom glowed, each heart beat 
high, 

Chilled the pure stream of England’s energy, 
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And lost in courtly forms and blind delay 
The loitered hours of glory’s short-lived day. 

“ O peerless island, generous, bold, and free, 
Lost, ruined Albion, Europe mourns for thecl 
Hadst thou but known the hour in mercy given 
To stay thy doom, and ward the ire of Heaven; 
Bared in the cause of man thy warrior breast, 
And crushed on yonder hills th’ approaching pest, 
^Then had not murder sacked thy smiling plain, 
And wealth, and worth, and wisdom, all been vain. 

"Yet, yet awake! while fear and wonder wait, 
On the poised balance, trembling still with fate 1(20) 
If aught their worth can plead, in battle tried, 
Who tinged with slaughter Tajo’s curdling tide; 
(What time base truce the wheels of war could 
stay, 

And the weak victor flung his wreath away;) — 
Or theirs, who, doled in scanty bands afar, 
Waged without hope the disproportioned war, 
And checrly still, and patient of distress, 

Led their for wasted flics on numbers number- 
1c88'(21) 

“ Yt'-s, through the march of many a weary day, 
As yon dark column toils its seaward way ; 

As bare, and shrinking from th’ inclement sky, 
The languid soldier bends him down to die ; 

Au o’er those helpless limbs, by murder gored. 

The base pursuer waves his weaker sword. 

And, trod to earth, by trampling thousands pressed, 
The horse-hoof glances from that mangled breast; 
E’en in that hour his hope to England flies, 

And fame and vengeance Are his closing eyes. 

" Oh ! if such hope can plead, or his, whose 
bier 

Drew from his conquering host their latest tear; 
Whose skill, whose matchless valour, gilded flight ; 
Entombed in foreign dust, a hasty soldier’s rite; — 
Oh ! rouse thee yet to conquer and to save. 

And Wisdom guide the sword which Justice gave! 

“ And yet the end is not! from yonder towers 
While one Saguntum(2'2) mocks the victor’s 
powers ; 

While one brave heart defles a servile chain, 

And one true soldier wields a lance for Spain; 
Trust not, vain tyrant, though thy spoiler band 
In tjcnfold myriads darken half the land ; 

(Vast as that i)Ower, against whose impious lord 
Bethulia’s matron(23) shook the nightly sword ;) 
Though ruth and fear thy woundless soul defy, 
And fatal genius fire thy martial eye; 

Yet trust not here o’er yielding realms to roam. 

Or cheaply bear a bloodless laurel home ! 

*‘N 9 l by His viewless arm whose rfghteous 
care 

"Defends the orphan’s tear, the poor man’s prayer; 
Who, Lord of nature, o’er this changeful ball 
Decrees the rise of empires, and the fall ; 
Wondrous in all his ways, unseen, unknown,(24) 
Who treads the wine-press of the world alone ; 


And robed in darkness, and surrounding fears, 
Speeds on their destined road the march of yeq.rsl 
No! — shall yon eagle, from the snare set free, ’ 
Stoop to thy wrist, or cower his wing for thee'? ' 
And shall it tame despair, thy strong control, 

Or quench a nation’s still reviving soul?— ^ 

Go, bid the force of countless bands conspire 
To curb the wandering wind, o^ grasp, the fire! 
Cast thy vain fetters on the troublous sea ! 

But Spain, the brave, the virtuous^ *shall b^ free.” 


NOTES. 

Note 1, page 8, col. 1. . .. 

In Dresden’s grove the dewy coal I sought. 

The oy)ening lines of this poem were really com- 
posed in the situation (the Park of Dresden), and 
under the influence of the feelings, which they 
attempt to dcscril)e. The disastrous issue of King. 
Frederic’s campaign took away from the author 
all inclination to continue them, and they remainti* 
neglected till the hopes of Europe were again re- 
vived by the illustrious eiTorts of the Spanish people. 

Note 2, page 8, col. 2. 

Pratzen’s hill. 

The hill of Pratzen was the po'nt most 
nately contested in the great battiie whigd, has 
taken its name from the neighbouklng k>wn of 
Austerlitz; and here the most c|7£r'ti’fuy>^ slaughter 
took place, both of French and Ruslana. TTe 
author had, a few weeks before^lie .rrrote the 
above, visited every part of this cel^rat0b ^ 

Note 3, page 8, col. 2. 

And, red with slaughter, Freedom’s humble crest * 

It is necessary perhaps to mention, ^tbat, by 
freedom, in this and in other passages of the pre- 
sent poem, political liberty is understood in oppo- 
sition to the usurpation of any single Euro]X!ari 
state. In the particular instance of Spain, how- 
ever, it is a hope which the hrjthor has not yet 
seen reason to abandon, that a i^ruggle so nobly 
maintained by popular energy, must terminate in 
the establishment not only of national indeperdr- . 
ence, but of civil and religious liberty. 

o • 

Note 4, page 9, col. 1. 

Gallia’s vaunting train. 

The confidence and shameful luxury of the 
French nobles, during the seven years’ war, afa 
very sarcastically noticed By Teropleman. 

Note 5, page 9, col. 2. 

'Where youthful Lewis 

Prince Lewis Ferdinand of Prussia, who fell 
gloriously with almost the whole of his regimenti ^ 
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Note 6, page 9, col. 2. 

^ ^ By her whose charms, Ac. 

JThe Clueen of Prussia; beautiful, unfortunate, 
and unsubdued by the severest reverses. 

• Note 7, page 9, col. 2. 

, 1310 covering cherub, &C. 

‘‘•'Thou art the^ointed cherub that coverest.** — 
AdJ!b&sed tci Tfyre, by Ezekiel, xxviii. 14. 

Note 8, page 11, col. 1. 

Inez* grave. 

Inez de Castro, the beloved mistress of the Infant 
Don FcjI^o, son of Alphonso IV. King of Portugal, 
iCTid stabbed, by the orders, and, according to Ca- 
moens, in the presence of that monarch. A foun- 
tain near Coimbra, the scene of their loves and 
misfortunes, is still pointed out by tradition, and 
called Amores. — De la Cledc, Hist, de Portugalle. 
4U). tom. i. page 282-7: — and Camoens^ Lusiad^ 
canto 3, stanza cxxxv. 

Note 9, page 11, col 1. 

^Wlio dared the first withstand 

The Moslem waters of their bleeding land. 

The Asturians, who under Pelagius first op- 
posed the career of Mahometan success. 

y^fotc 10, page 11, col. 1. 

* 1 Tm spcar-cncircled crown, Asturia 
, “La de fer de Dom Pelage, — cette 

'itouronne si sirnpic mais si glorieuse, dont chaque 
ileuniis <jstc ‘forme du fer d’uno lance arrachcc 
/UliPHifBrs Maures que se hcros avoit fait 
tomber sous scs coups.” — ‘ Roman de Dom. Ursino 
le Navarin^ Tressan^ tom. ix. 52. 


Note 11, page 11, col. 1. | 

Hude ancient lays of .Spain’s heroic time. 

See the .two elegant specimens given by Bishop 
» Percy in his Ileliques; and the more accurate 
translations of Mr. Rodd in his Civil Wars of 
Grenada. ^ 

N^te 12, page 11, col. 1. 

Him In Xeres' carnage fearless found. 

'^he Gothic monarchy in Spain was overthrown 
the JjjjlggC^ans at the battle of Xer^s, the 
Christian army being defeated with dreadful 
slaughter, and the death of their King, the un- 
happy and licentious Roderigo. Pelagius assem- 
the small band of those fugitives who despised 
submission, amid the mountains of the Asturias, 
wider the*name of King of Oviedo. 


cording to the Spanish romances, and the graver 
authority of Mariana, the whole force of Charle- 
magne and the twelve i)eers of France at dlonccs- 
valles. Bertrand del Carpio, the son of Alonzo’s 
sister, Ximena, was his general; and according to 
Don eXuixote (no incompetent authority on such 
a subject) put the celebrated Ordando to the same 
death as Hercules indicted on Antrous. His rea- 
son was, that the nephew of Cliarleniagne wa| 
enchanted, and like Achilles only vulnerable in 
the heel, to guard which he wore always iron 
shoes. See Mariana, 1. vii. c. xi. ; Don Cluixotc, 
l)ook i. c. 1.; and the notes on Mr. Southey’s 
Chronicle of the Cid ; a work replete with power- 
ful description, and knowledge of ancient liistory 
and manners, and which adds a new wreath to 
one, who “nullum fere scribendi genus intactum 
rcliquit, nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” 

Note 14, page 11, col. 1. 

Chipfest him who reared his banner tall, &c. 

Rodrigo Diaz, of Bivar, surnatned the Cid by 
the Moors. — Sec Mr. Soutliey’s Chronicle 

Note 15, page 11, col. 1. 

Red Ruraba’s field, and liiigo— 

Buraha and Lugo were renowned scenes *of 
Spanish victories over the Moors, in tKe reigns 
of Bertnudo, or, as his name is Latinized, Vere- 
mundus, and Alonso the Chaste. Of Lugo the 
British have since obtained a melancholy know- 
ledge. 

Note 16, page 11, rol. 1. 

I Tlaacala. 

I An extensive district of Mexico ; its inhabitantji 
were the first Indians who submitted to the Spa- 
niards under Cortez. • 

Note 17, page 11, col. 2. 

Her captive king. 

Francis I. taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia. 

Note 18, page 11, col. 2. 

Yon Bceotlc ridea 

Andaliisia forms a part of the ancient Hispania 
Boetica. 


Note 18, page 11, col. 2. 

Ronccsvalles’ vale. 

See the former note on Alonso the Chaste. 
Note 20, page 12, col. 1. 


Note 13, page, 11, col. 1. 
Of that chaste king, Aa, 


Alonso, sumamed the Chaste, with ample rca- 
sdn. if we believe his historians; who defeated, ac- 
3* i 


' Ihe poised balance trembling still with late. 

This line is imitated from one of Mr. Roscoe’s 
spirited verses on the commencement of the French 
revolution. 
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Note 21, page 12, col. 1. 


Note 23, page 12, col. 1. 


Numbers numberless. 

” He looked and saw what numbers numberless.” 

Milton, Paradise Regained. 

Note 22, page 12, col. 1. 

One SaguntunL 

The ancient siege of Saguntum has lieen now 
rivalled by Zaragoza. The author is happy to I 
Kfer his readers to the interesting narrative of his 
friend Mr. Vaughan. I 


Belhulia’s matron. 

Judith. 

Note 24, page 12, col. 1. 

Who treads the wine-press of the world alone. 

“I have trodden the wine-press alone, and ot 
the people there was none with.|ihe;^ for I wilU^ead 
them in mine anger, and trample 4hem in my 
fury.” — Isaiah Ixiii. 3. 


WRITTEN FOR THE WEEKLY CHURCH SERVICE 
OF THE YEAR. 


Several of these hymns were originally published in the 
Christian Observer, in the years 1311 .and 1812, and were 
then accompanied by the ftjllowing prefatory notice, which it 
is thought due to the author, should be here preserved. 

“ The following Hymns are part of an intended series, ap- 
propriate to the Sundays, and principal holidays of the year; 
connected in some degree with their particular Collects and 
Gospels, and designed to be sung between the Nicene Creed 
and the Sermon. The effect of an arrangement of this kind, 
though only partially adopted, ts very striking in the Romish 
lituigy ; and its place should seem to be Imperfectly supplied 
by a few verses of a Fsalm, entirely unconnected with the 
peculiar devotions of the day, aud selected at the discretion of 
a clerk or organist. On the merits of the present imperfect 
essays, the author is unaflectcdly diffident; and as his labours 
are intended for the use of his own congregation, he will be 
thankful for any suggestion which may advance or correct 
them. In one respect, at least, he hopes the following poems 
will not be found reprehensible ; — no fulsome or indecorous 
language has been knowingly adopted ; no erotic addresses to 
him whom no unclean lip can approach, no allegory ill un- 
derstood, and worse applieil. It is not enough, in his opinion, 
to object to such expressions that they are fanatical ; they 
are positively profane. When our Saviour was on earth and 
in great humility conversant with mankind ; when lie sat at 
the tables, and washed the feet, and healed the diseases of his 
creatures; yet did not his disciples give him any more fami- 
liar name than Master or Lord. And now at the right hand 
of his Father’s majesty, shall we address him with ditties of 
embraces and passion, or language which it would be dis- 
graceful in an earthly eovereign to endure 1 Such expressions, 
It is said, ore taken from Scripture ; but even if the original 
^ , application, which Is often doubtful, were clearly and un- 
equivocally ascertained, yet, though the collective Christian 
church may very properly be personified as the spouse of 
Christ, an application of such language to individual believers 
is as dangerous as it ia absurd and unauthorized. Nor is it 
going loo far to assert, that the brutalities of a common swearer 
can hardly bring religion into more sure contempt, or more 
acandalously profane the Name which is above every name 
in heaven and earth, than certain epithets applied to Christ in 
our popular collections of religious poetry.” 

Bishop Heber' subsequently arranged these hymns, with 
some otheis by vqrioaa writen^ in a regular series adapted to 
the aervicea of thg^i^ilgnrch of England throughout the year, 
and it was his iwMwhft to publiah them soon after his arrival ' 


in India ; but the arduous duties of his station left little time^ 
during the short life there allotted to him, for any employment 
not immediately connected with his diocese. This arrang$ 
ment of them has been published in England since his deaths 
and republished in this country. 

ADVENT SUNDAY. 

Matt. xxi. 

\ 

Hosanna to the living Lord! 'g 
Hosanna to the incarnate ..*■ 

To Christ, Creator, Saviour, King, 

Let earth, let heaven, Hosanna sing ! 
Hosanna! Lord 1 Hosanna'intlle’lh^Jst' 

Hosanna, Lord ! thine angels cry ; 

Hosanna, Lord! thy saints reply; 

Above, beneath us, and around, 

The dead and living swell the sound ; 
Hosanna! Lord ! Hosanna in the highest! 

Oh, Saviour ! with protecting care, 

Return to this thy house of prayer ! 

Assembled in thy sacred name, \ 

Where we thy parting promise claim 
Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest! 

But chiefest, in our cleansed bre*'.ft, 

EtemaH bid thy spirit rest, 

And make our secret soul to be 
A temple pure, and worthy thee 1 

Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest! , 

So, in the last and dreadful day. 

When earth and heaven shall melt away, 

Thy flock, redeemed from sinful stain, 

Shall swell the sound of praise again, 

Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest ! ^ 
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^ECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 

^ * John i. 

. • . 

The Lord will como ! the earth shall quake, 
Thechills their fixed seat forsake ; 

And, withering, fn>in the vault of night 
' The stars withdraw their feeble light. 

TflHkord will o&tK! but not the same 
As«once in lowly form he came, 

A silent lamb to slaughter led, 

HTlia ihmined, the suffering, and the dead. 

The Lord will come 1 a dreadful form, 
..With wreath of flame, and robe of storm, 

On cherub wings, and wings of wind. 
Anointed Judge of human-kind ! 

• • 

Can this be Thee who wont to stray 
A pilgrim on the world’s highway ; 

By power oppressed and mocked by pride 1 
Oh, God ! is this the crucified 1 

m 

Gh>, tyrants ! to the rocks complain ! 

Go, seek the mountain’s cleft in vain ! 

But faith, victorious o’er the tomb, 

Shall sing for joy — the Lord is come ! 

SiSCOI^ SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 

Luke xxi. 

In the sun and moon and stars 

wonders there shall be; 
^arthsh^quakc with inward wars. 
Nations with perplexity. 

Soon shall ocean’s hoary deep. 

Tossed with stronger tempests, rise : 
Darker storms the mountain sweep. 

Redder lightning rend the skies. 

Evil thoughts shall shake the proud, 

Racking doubt and restless fear ; 

And amid thA thunder cloud 
Shall the /udge of men appear. 

'««S4haiigh from that awful face 

Heaven shall fade and earth shall fly, 
Tear flUE ye%ia chosen race. 

Your redemption draweth nigh I 


’ THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
Matt. xi. 

Oh, Saviour; is thy promise fled'? 

No longer might thy grace endure. 

To heal the sick and raise the dead, 

' And preach thy gospel to the poor 1 


Come, Jesus! come! return again; 

With brighter beam thy servants bless. 

Who long to feel thy perfect reign. 

And share thy kingdom’s happiness ! 

A feeble race, by passion driven. 

In darkness and in doubt we roam. 

And lift our anxious eyes to Heaven, 

Our hope, our harbour, and our home ! 

Yet mid the wild and wint’ry gale, 

When Death rides darkly o’er the sea, 

And strength and earthly daring fail, 

Our prayers. Redeemer! rest on Thee. 

Come, Jesus 1 come 1 and, as of yore 
The prophet went to clear thy way, 

A harbinger thy feet before, 

A dawning to thy brighter day: 

So now my grace with heavenly shower 
Our stony hearts for truth prepare ; 

Sow in our souls the seed of power, 

Then come and reap thy harvest there ! 

THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 

The world is grown old, and her pleasures fRre 
past; 

The world is grown old, and her form may not last ; 

The world is grown old, and trembles for fear; 

For sorrows abound and judgment is near 1 

The sun in the heaven is languid and pale ; 

And feeble and few arc the fruits of the vale ; 

And the hearts of the nations fail them for fear, 

For the world is grown old, and judgment is near! 

The king on his throne, the bride in her bower, 

The children of pleasure all feel the sad hoiv; 

The roses are faded, and tasteless the cheer, 

For the world is grown old, and judgment is near ! 

The world is grown old ! — ^but should we complain, 

Who have tried her and know that her promise is 
vuni 

Our heart is in heaven, our home is not here. 

And we look for our crown when judgment is 
near! 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 

Oh, Saviour, whom this holy morn 
Gave to our world below; 

To mortal want and labour bom, 
And more than mortal wo ! 

Incarnate Word ! by every grief. 
By each temptation tried. 

Who lived to yield our ills relief, 
And to redeem us died I 
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If gaily clothed and proudly fed, 

In dangerous wealth we dwell, 

Rcxnind us of thy manger bed, 

And lowly cottage cell 1 

If prest by poverty severe, 

In envious want we pine, 

Oh may thy spirit whisper near, 
flow poor a lot was tliine ! 

Through fickle fortune’s various scene 
From sin preserve us free ! 

Like us thou hast a mourner been. 
May we rejoice with Thee ! 


ST. STEPHEN’S DAY. 

The Son of God goes forth to war, 

A kingly crown to gain ; 

His blood-red banner streams afar! 

Who follows in his train 1 

Who best can drink his cup of wo. 
Triumphant over pain. 

Who patient bears his cross below, 

He follows in his train ! 

yhe martyr first, whose eagle eye 
Could pierce beyond the grave ; 

Who saw his Master in the sky, 

And called on him to save. 

Like Him, with pardon on his tongue 
In midst of mortal pain, 

He prayed for them that did the wrong { 
Who follows in his train'! 

A glorious band, the chosen few. 

On whom the spirit came ; 

Twelve valiant saints, their hope they knew, 
Afid mocked the cross and flame. 

They met the tyrant’s brandished steel. 

The lion’s gory mane : 

They bowed their necks the death to feci ! 
Who follows in their train? 

A noble army — men and boys, 

The matron and the maid. 

Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice. 

In robes of light arrayed. 

They climbed the steep ascent of Heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain ! 

Oh, God ! to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train! 


ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST'S DAY. 

Oh, God ! who gav’st thy servant grace. 

Amid the storms of life distrest. 

To look on thine incarnate face. 

And lean on thy protecting breast : 


To see the light that dimly shone, 
Eclipsed for us in sorrow pale. 

Pure Image of the Eternal One ! * 

Through shadows of thy mortal veil ! 

Be ours, oh. King of Mercy ! still 
To feel thy presence from above, 

And in thy word, and in thy will, 

To hear thy voice and knj^v thy love; 

And when the toils of life are done. 

And nature waits thy dread decree, 

To find our rest beneath thy thmnej^ 
And look, in humble hope, to Thee ! 


INNOCENT’S DAY. 

Oh weep not o’er thy children’s tomn, ‘ 

Oh, Rachel, weep not so ! 

The bud is cropt by martyrdom 
The fiower in heaven shall blow! 

Firstlings of faith I the murderer’s knife 
Has missed its deadliest aim : 

The God for whom they gave their life, 

For them to suffer came 1 

Though feeble were their days syid few, 
Baptized in blood and pain, 

He knows them, whom they ncvci knew, ^ 
And they shall live again. 

Then weep not o’er thy children’s tomb. 

Oh, Rachel, weep not so ! 

The bud is cropt by martyrdom, 

The flower in ht^aven shall blow ! 


SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS^, OR 
CIRCUMCISION. 

Lord of mercy and of might ! 

Of mankind the life and light I 
Maker, teacher infinite ! 

Jesus ! hear and save ! 

Who, when sin’s tremendous docm 
Gave Creation to the tomb. 

Didst not scorn the Virgin’s v^mh 
Jesus ! hear ana save! 

Mighty monarch ! Saviour mild ! 

Humbled to a mortal child. 

Captive, beaten, bound, reviled, 

Jesus ! hear and save * 

Throned above celestial things^ 

Borne aloft on angel’s wings. 

Lord of Lords, and King of kings ! 

Jesus ! hear and save 1 
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'\9Uio shall yet return from high, 
"i^bed in might and majesty, 

^ ^™ar us! help us when wc cry! 

Jesus ! hear and save 1 


• ^ * EPIPHANY. 

Brigi^bw and licsNlMli^ions of the morning I 
Dawi on our darkness and lend us thine aid 1 
€tar of the East, the horizon adorning, 

■**Ouifle where our infant Redeemer is laid I 


Cold on his cradle the dew drops arc shining, 

- Low li^his head with the bt^astsof the stall, 
Angels adore 'him in slumber reclining. 

Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all ! 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odours of Edom and oilerings divine 
Gems of the mountain and piearls of the ocean. 
Myrrh from the forest or gold from the iniiiel 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; 

Vainly with gifts would his favour secure : 
Richer by far is the heart’s adoration ; 

Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor. 

brightest and best of the sons of the morning ! 

^ t)awn on oi^* darkness and lend us thine aid ! 
Star t)f the Epi^ the horizon adorning, 

Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid I 


'^^SaWWTNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 

LUKE II. 


Abashed be all thelioast of age! 

Bq hoary learning dumb ! 
Expounder of the mystic page. 
Behold an Infant come ! 


Oh, Wisdom, whose unfading power 
Beside th’ Eternal stood. 

To frame, in niiture’s earliest hour. 
The la^, the sky, the flood ; 

not Thou disdain awhile 
, , An infant form to wear ; 

To blessTfi^nother with a smile, 
And lisp thy faltered prayer. 



But, in thy Father’s own abode. 
With Israel’s elders round, 
Conversing high with Isfael’s God, 
Thy chiefest joy was found. 

So may our^outh adore thy name! 

And, Saviour, deign to bless 
With fostering grace the timid flame 
Of early holiness ! 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 

BV cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows ! 

How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose ! 

Lo ! such the child whose early feet 
The paths of peace have trod ; 

Whose secret heart, with influence sweet, 

Is upward drawn to God ! 

By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
The lily must decay ; 

The rose that blooms beneath the hill 
Must shortly fade away. 

And soon, too soon, the wint’iy hour 
Of man’s maturer age 

Will shake the soul with sorrow’s power, 
And stormy passion’s rage ! 

O Thou, whose infant feet were found 
Within thy Father’s shrine! 

Whose years, with ciiangeless virtue crowned. 
Were all alike divine, 

Dependent on thy bounteous breath. 

We seek thy grace alone, 

In childhood, manhood, age and death. 

To keep us still thine own 1 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 

Oh, hand of bounty, largely spread. 

By whom our every want is fed, 

Whate’er wc touch, or taste, or sec, 

Wc owe them all, oh Lord ! to Thee; 

The corn, the oil, the purple wine. 

Are all thy gifts, and only thine ! * 

The stream thy word to nectar dyed. 

The bread thy blessing multiplied, 

The stormy wind, the whelming flood. 

That silent at thy mandate sto^. 

How well they knew thy voice divine. 
Whose works they were, and only thine ! 

Though now no more on earth we trace 
Thy footsteps of celestial grace, 

Obedient to thy word and will 
We seek thy daily mercy still ; 

Its blessed beams around us shine. 

And tliine we are, and only thine ! 


FOR THE SAME. 

Incarnate Word, who, wont to dwell 
In lowly shape and cottage cell, 

Didst not refuse a guest to be 
At Cana’s poor festivity : 
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Oh, when our soul from care is free, 

Thpn, Savio\ir, may we think on Thee, 
And st^ated at the festal board, 

In Fancy’s eye behold the Lord. 

Then may we seem, in Fancy’s ear, 

Thy manna droppitig tonijuc to hear, 

And think, — even now, thy searching gaze 
Each secret of our soul surveys ! 

So may such joy, chastised and pure, 
Beyond the lH>un(Is of earth endure ; 

Nor pleasure in the wounded mind 
Shall leave a rankling sting behind ! 


FOR THE SAME. 

When on her Maker’s liosom 
The iiew-lMirn earth was 1,'iid, 
And nature’s opening blossom 
Its fairest bloom displayed *, 

When all with fruit and flowers 
The laughing soil was drest, 
And Eden’s fragrant bowers 
Received their human guest j 

No sin his face defiling, 

The heir of Nature stood, 

And God, benignly smiling, 

Beheld that all was good ! 

Yet in that hour of blessing, 

A single want was known ; 

A wish the heart distressing j 
For Adam was alone ! 

Oh, God of pure afli'ction ! 

By men and saints adored, 
Who gavest thy protection 
To Cana’s nuptial board. 

May such thy bounties ever 
To wedded love be shown, 
And no rude hand dissever 
Whom thou hast linked in one 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 
Matt. viii. 

Lord ! whose love, in power excelling, 

Washed the leper’s stain away. 

Jesus ! from thy heavenly dwelling, 

Hear us, help us, when we pray ! 

From the filth of vice and folly, 

From infuriate passion’s rage, 

Evil thoughts and hopes unholy, 

Heedless youth and selfish age; 


From the lusts whose deep pollutions 
Adam’s ancient taint disclose, 

From the tempter’s dark intrusions. 
Restless doubt and blind repose; 

From the miser’s cursed treasure, 

From the drunkard’s jest obscene, 
From the world, its pomp and pleasure, 
Jesus ! Master ! la clban i 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTAR EPI- 
PHANY. 

IT 

When through the torn sail the wjld tempest is* 
streaming, 

When o’er the dark wave the rc^ lic^tning is 
gleaming, 

Nor hope lends a ray the poor seamen to cherish, 
We fly to our Maker — “ Help, Lord ! or we per- 
ish!” 

Oh, Jesus ! once tossed on the breast of the billow, 
Arousisl by the sliriek of despair from thy pillow, 
Now, seated in glory, the mariner cherish, 

Who cries in his danger — “Help, Lord! or we 
perish !” 

And oh, when the whirlwind of passion is raging, 
When hell in our heart his wild wai\are is waging, 
Arise in thy strength thy redeemed tocherisli, 
Rebuke the destroyer — “ Help, Lord! or vre 
perish !” 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 

The Goil of glory walks his round, 

From day to day, from year to year, 

And warns us each witli awful sound, 

“No longer stand ye idle here! 

“ Ye whose young cheeks arc rosy bright, 

Whose hands are strong, whose hearts are clear, 
Waste not of hope, the morning J^ght! 

Ah, fools I why stand ye idle here i ^ 

“ Oh, as the griefs ye would assuage* 

That wait on life’s declining yenr^, 

Secure a blessing for your age, 

And work your Maker’s business here ! 

And ye, whose locks of scanty gray 
Foretell your latest travail near, 

IIow swiftly fades your worthless day! 

And stand ye yet so idle here 1 

One hour remains, there is but. one ! 

But many a shriek and many a tear 
Through endless years the guilt must moan 
Of momenta lost and wasted here !” 
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Oh Tho’ij^by all thy works adored, 

To wh^ the sinner’s soul is dear, 
Recall us to thy vineyard, Lord! 

And grant us grace to please thee here I 


, ■ SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 

Oh, Goi>Sd»y whlhm l?*t>-or£\Ws given; 

By whom thq harvest blest ; 

Whose word like manna showered from heaven, 
■« aV planted in our breast; 

Preserve it from the passing feet, 

^ nd plunderers of the air ; 

The sultry sun’s intenser heat, 

And weeds of worldly care ; 

Though buried deep or thinly strewn. 

Do thou thy grace supply ; 

The hope in earthly furrows sown 
Bhall ripen in the sky ! 

aUINaUAGESIMA. 

Lord of mercy and of might, 

Of mankind the life and light, 

Maker, teacher, infinite, 

• Je^us, hear and save! 

Who, wlien sin’s primaeval doom 
Gave creation to the tomb, 

Didst not scorn a Virgin’s womb, 

^ ^ Jejus, hear and save ! 

Strong, Creator, Saviour mild, 

ITumbled to a mortal child, 

Captive, beaten, l)Ound, reviled, 

• Jesus, hear and save! 

Throned al)ovc celestial things. 

Borne aloft on angels’ wings. 

Lord of lords, and King of kings, 

Jesus, hear and save ! 

Soon to^me to earth again, 

Judge^f angels and of men, 
xltraf us now, and hear us then, 

Jcs'is, hear and save ! 


THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 

'V^iRoiN-born I we bow befbre thee! 
iblessed Vas the womb that bore thee ! 
Mary, mother meek and mild. 

Blessed was k|ie in her child ! 

Blessed was the breast that fed thee ! 
'Blessed was the hand that led thee 1 


Blessed was the parent’s eye 

That watched thy slumlwring infancy ! 

Blessed she by all creation, 

Who brought forth the world’s salvation? 
And blessed they, for ever blest, 

Who love thcc most and serve thee best ! 

Virgin-liorn ! we liow before thee ! 
Blessed was the womb that bore thee ! 
Mary, motiier meek and mild. 

Blessed was she in her child ! 


FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 

Oh, King of earth and air and sea ! 

The hungry ravens cry to thee ; 

To thee the scaly tril>es that sweep 
The bosom of the boundless deep; 

To thee the lions roaring call, 

The common Father, kind to all 1 
Then grant tliy servants, Lonl I we pray. 
Our dally bread from day to day! 

The fishes may for fooil complain ; 

The ravens spread their wings in vain; 
The roaring lions lack and pine; 

But God I thou carcst still for thine ! 

Thy bounteous hand with food can bless 
The bleak and lonely wilderness; 

And thou hast taught us. Lord ! to pray 
For daily bread from day to day I 

And oh, when through the wilds wc roam 
That part us from our heavenly home; 
Wlien, lost in danger, want, and wo, 

Our faithless tears begin to flow ; 

Do thou thy gracious comfort give, 

By wliich alone the soul may live ; 

And grant thy sc>rvants, Lord 1 we pray. 
The bread of life from day to day ! 


FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 

Oh Thou, whom neither time nor space 
Can circle in, unseen, unknown. 

Nor faith in boldest flight can trace, 

Save through thy Spirit and thy Son! 

And Thou that from thy bright abode, 
To us in mortal weakness shown. 
Didst graft the manhood into God, ^ 
Eternal, co-cternal Sun ! 

And Thou whose unction from on high 
By comfort, light, and love is known 
Who, with the parent Deity, 

Dread Spirit ! art for ever one ! 


so 
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Great First and Last I thy blessing give ! 

And grant us faith, thy gifl alone, 

To love and praise thee while we live. 

And do whate’er thou would’st have done ! 


SIXTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 

The Lord of might, from Sinai’s brow, 
Gave forth his voice of thunder j 
And Israel lay on earth below. 
Outstretched in fear and wonder. 
Beneath his feet was pitchy night, 

And, at his left hand and his right, 

The rocks were rent asunder 1 

The Lord of love, on Calvary, 

A meek and suffering stranger, 
Upraised to heaven his languid eye, 

In nature’s hour of danger. 

For us he bore the weight of wo. 

For us he gave his bfood to flow, 

And met his Father’s anger. 

The Lord of love, the Lord of might, 
The king of all created, 

Shall back return to claim his right, 

On clouds of glory seated ; 

With trumpet'Sound and angel-song, 
And hallelujahs loud and long 
O’er Death and Hell defeated ! 


GOOD FRIDAY. 

Oil more than merciful ! whose bounty gave 
Thy guiltless self to glut the greedy grave ! 1 

Whose heart was rent to pay thy people’s price, 
The great High-priest at once and sacrifice ! 

Hein, Saviour, by thy cross and crimson stain, 
Nor let thy glorious blood be spilt in vain ! 

When sin with flow’ry garland hides her dart, 
When tyrant force would daunt the sinking heart, 
When fleshly lust assails, or worldly care, 

Or the soul flutters in the fowler’s snare, — 

Help, Saviour, by thy cross and crimson stain, 
Nor let thy glorious blood bo spilt in vain ! 

And chiefest then, when nature yields the strife, 
And mortal darkness wraps the gate of life, 
When the poor spirit, from the tomb set free. 
Sinks at thy feet and lifts its hope to thee — 

Help, Saviour, by thy cross and crimson stain ! 
Nor let thy glorious blood be spilt in vain ! 

EASTER DAY. 

God is gone up with a merry noise 
Of saints that sing on high ; 

With his own right hand and his holy arm 
He hath won the victory I 


Now empty are the courts of death, 

And crushed thy sting, despair : 

And roses bloom in the desert tomb^ 

For Jesus hath been there 1 

And he hath tamed the strength of hell, 
And dragged him through the sky. 

And captive behind his chariot wheel, ^ 

He hath boundti:^^';/! ^ 

• 

God is gone up with a merry noise 
Of saints that sing on high ; , 

With his own right hand and hiif holy arm 
He hath won the victory ! 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
Life nor Death shall us dissev^i'^^^' 

From his love who reigns for ever ! 

Will he fail us? Never! never 1 
When to him we cry I 

Sin may seek to snare us, 

Fury passion tear us ! 

Doubt and fear, ami grim despair, 

Their fangs against us try; 

But his might shall still defend us, 

And his blessed Son befriend us, 

And his Holy Spirit send us 
Comfort ere we die ! 


ASCENSION DAY, AND SUNDAY 
AFTER. ' 

“ Sit thou on my right hand, my Son !’’ saith the 
Lord. 

“ Sit thou on my right hand, my Son 1 
Till in the fatal hour , 

I Of my wrath and iny power, 

I Thy foes shall bo a footstool to thy throne I 

I Prayer shall be made to thee, my Soh 1” saith 
the Lord. 

" Prayer shall be made to thee, my Son I 
From earth and air and sec. 

And all that in them be. 

Which thou for thine heritage bast - ' 

" Daily be thou praised, my Son 1” saith the Lord. 
" Daily be thou praised, my Son 1 
And all that live and move. 

Let them bless thy bleeding love. 

And the work which thy worthiness hath done^” 


WHITSUNDAY. 
Spirit of Truth I on this thy Jay 
To thee for help we cry ; 

To guide us through the dreaiy way 
Of dark mortality! 
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We adn not, Lord ! thy cloven flame, 
Oxtongues of various tone ; 

,.But long thy praises to proclaim 
With fervour in our own. 

• 

We iflourn not that prophetic skill 

• Is found on earth no more ; 

En^gh for us to trace thy will 
In^j^tur^s sac'/tiv^iotV. 

^ We neither have nor seek the power 
lii demons to control ; 

But thou in dark temptation’s hour, 

Shall chase them from the soul. 

No heavenly harpings sooth our ear, 

No mystic dreams we share ; 

Ytt |mpe to feel thy comfort near, 

Anuoi^ thee in our prayer. 

When tongues shall cease, and power decay, 
And knowledge empty prove, 

Do thou thy trembling servants stay 
With Faith, with Hope, with Love ! 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 

Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty, 

'' ’ Early in the morning our s<ing shall rise to thee ; 
Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty ! 

God in three persons, blessed Trinity ! 

"Holy, holy, holy! alt the saints adore thee. 

Casting down their golden crowns around the 
g^-^ssy sea;* 

'TSierubim and seraphim falling down before thee, 
Which wert and art and evermore shall be ! 

Holy, holy, holy ! though the darkness hide thee, 
Tliough the eye of sinful man thy glory may 
not see. 

Only thoirart holy, there is none beside thee, 
Perfest in power, in love, and purity ! 

Holy, holy, holy. Lord God Almighty ! 

All thy works shall praise thy name in earth 
and sk\ and sea. 

Holy, holy, ’foly, merciful and mighty I 
God in three persons, blessed Trinity! 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Room for the proud ! Ye sons of clay. 
From far his sweeping pomp survey, 

Nor, Tashly curipus, clog the way 
His chariot wheels before ! 

• 

lio! with ^hat scorn his lofty eye 
Glances o’er age and poverty. 

And bids intruding conscience fly 
far from his palace door ! 


Room for the proud ! but slow the feet 
That l)ear hiscoflin down the street: 
And dismal seems his winding sheet 
Who purple lately wore! 

Ah ' where must now his spirit fly 
In naked, trembling agony 7 
Or how shall he for mercy cry 
Who showed it not before ! 

Room for the proud ! in ghastly state. 
The lords of hell his coming wait. 
And flinging wide the dreadful gate, 
That shuts to ope no more. 

“Lo here with us the seat,” they cry, 
“ For him who mocked at poverty, 
And bade intruding conscience fly 
Far from his palace door!” 


FOR THE SAME. 

The feeble pulse, the gasping breath, 
The clenched teeth, the glazed eye, 

Are these thy sting, thou dreadful death f 
O grave, are these thy victory 7 

The mourners by our parting Iwd, 

The wife, the children, weeping nigh, 

The dismal pageant of the dead, — 
These, these are not thy victory ! 

But, from the much-loved world to part, 
Our lust untamed, our spirit high. 

All nature struggling at the heart, 
Which, dying, feels it dare not die ! 

To dream through life a gaudy dream 
Of pride and pomp and luxury, 

Till wakened by the nearer gleam 
Of burning, boundless agony ; 

To meet o’er soon our angry king. 
Whose love we past unheeded by; 

Lo this, O Death, thy deadliest sting \ 

O Grave, and this thy victory t 

O Searcher of the secret heart. 

Who deigned for sinful man to die ! 

Restore us ere the spirit part. 

Nor give to hell the victory! 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 

Forth from the dark and stormy sky. 

Lord, to thine altar’s shade we fly; 

Forth from the world, its hope and fear 
Saviour, we seek thy shelter here: 

Weary and weak, thy grace we pray; 

Turn not, O Lord ! thy guests away ! 
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Long have we roamed in want and pain, 
Long have we sought thy rest in vain j 
Wildered in doubt, in darkness lost, 
Long have our souls been tempest-tost ; 
Liow at thy feet our sins we lay ; 

Turn not, O Lord 1 thy guests away ! 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

There was joy in heaven! 

There was joy in heaven! 

When this goodly world to frame 
The Lord of might and mercy came: 
Shouts of joy were heard on high. 

And the stars sang from the sky — 

“ Glory to God in heaven!” 

There was joy in heaven ! 

There was joy in heaven! 

When the billows, heaving dark, 

Sank around the stranded ark, 

And the rainl)ow*s watery span 
Spake of mercy, hope to man. 

And ptiace with God in Heaven! 

There was joy in heaven ! 

‘ There was joy in heaven ! 

When of love the midnight beam 
Dawned on the towers of Bethlehem ; 

And along the echoing hill 
Angels sang — “ On earth goo<l will, 

And glory in the Heaven !” 

There is joy in heaven I 
There is joy in heaven! 

When the sheep that went astray 
Turns again to virtue’s way; 

When the soul, by grace subdued, 

ISobs it prayer of gratitude, 

Then is there joy in Heaven ! 


FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

I PRAISED the earth, in beauty seen 
With garlands gay of various green ; 

I praised the sea, whose ample (icld 
Shone glorious as a silver shield ; 

And earth and ocean seemed to say, 

“ Our beauties are but for a day !” 

I praised the sun, whose chariot rolled 
On ffheels of amber and of gold ; 

I praised the moon, whose softer eye 
Gleamed sweetly through the summer sky! 
And moon and sun in answer said, 

** Our days of light are numbered!” 

O God! O g(H)d beyond compare! 

If thus thy meaner works are fair ! 


If thus thy bounties gild the span 
Of ruined earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must the mansion be 
Where thy redeemed shall dwell with Th^f' 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTE& TRINITV. 

Creator of thclfoliing flood! . ■- 
On whom thy people liope alone ; * 

Who cam’st, by water and by blood, 

For man’s ofiences to atone ; * 

Who from the labours of the deep 
Didst set thy servant Peter free, 

To feed on earth thy chosen sh'cep, 

And build an endless church to thee. 

Grant iw, devoid of worldly care. 

And leaning on thy liounteous hand * 

To seek thy help in humble prayer, 

And on thy sacred rock to stand: 

And when, our livelong toil to crown, 

Thy call shall set the spirit free. 

To cast with joy our burthen down. 

And rise, O Lord! and follow thee! 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 

When spring unlocks the flowers to paint the 
laughing soil ; 

When summer's balmy showers refresh the m o#^-' 
cr’s toil ; 

When winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and 
the flood, 

In God the earth rnjoiceth still, and owns hie 
Maker good. 

The birds that wake the morning, and those that 
love the shade ; 

The winds that sweep the mountain or lull the 
drowsy glade ; 

The sun that from his amber liower rejoiceth on 
his way, \ 

The mix>n and stars, their Master’s name in silent 
pomp display. 

Shall man, the lord of nature, expectant of the sky, 

Shall man, alone unthankful, his little praise deny 1 

No, let the year forsake his course, the seasons 
cease to be, , 

Thee, Master, must we always love, and, Saviour, 
honour thee. 

The flowers of spring may wither, the hope of 
summer fade, ^ 

The autumn droop in winter, the birds forsake 
the shade ; 
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The winds be lulled — the sun and moon forget 
thrtr old decree, 

in nature’s latest hour, O Lord! will cling 
Jr to thee. 

* TENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Jerusa^]^ JcrflsaleiTi ! er.*-Wroned once on high, 
Thou ^o!^j 9 home of God on earth, thou heaven 
.j3elow the sky ! 

Nov^rought to bondage with thy sons, a curse 
and grief to see, 

Jerusalem, Jerusalem! our tears shall flow for thee. 


Oh! hadst thou known thy day of grace, and 
flocked beneath the wing 

Of fiilfNfih'' railed thee lovingly, thine own anoint- 
ed King, 

Then had the tribes of all the world gone up thy 
pomp to see, 

And glory dwelt within thy gates, and all thy sons 
been free ! 


* And who art thou that mournest mel” replied 

the ruin gray, 

'* And fcar’st not rather that thyself may prove a 
^ castaway? 

I am a dried and abject branch, my place is given 

• to thee ; 

But wo to every barren graft of thy wild olive-tree ! 

“Our day of grace is sunk in night, our time of 
mercy spent, 

^^r heavy was my children’s crime, and strange 
their punishment j 

Yet gaze not idly on our fall, but, sinner, warned 
be, 

Who spared not his chosen seed may send his 
wralh on thee ! 

“ Our day of grace is sunk in night, thy noon is 
in its prime ; 

Oh ! turn and seek thy Saviour’s face in this ac- 
cepted time! 

So, Gentile, may Jerusalem a lesson prove to thee. 

And in the new Jerusalem thy home for ever be!” 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRI- 
NITY. 


Who yonder on the desert heath, 
Complains in feeble tone ?” 

• “ A jlilgrim in the vale of death, 

Faint, bleeding, and alone !” 

“ How cam’sf thou to this dismal strand 
Of danger, grief, and shame ?” 

From blessed Sion’s holy land, 
By«folly led, I came !” 


“ What ruflian hand hath stript thee bare 1 
Whose fury laid thee low 7” 

— “ Sin for my footsteps twined her snare, 
And death has dealt the blow !” 

“ Can art no medicine for thy wound, 

Nor nature strength supply ?” 

— “ They saw me bleeding on the ground, 
And passed in silence by 1” 

“But, suflemr! is no comfort near 
Thy terrors to remove 7” 

— “There is to whom my soul was dear, 
But 1 have scorned his love.” 

“ What if his hand were nigh to save 
From endless death thy days?” 

— “ The soul he ransomed from the grave 
Should live but to his praise!’’ 

“ Rise then, O rise ! his health embrace, 
With heavenly strength renewed ; 

And such as is thy Saviour’s grace, 

Such be thy gratitude!’’ 


FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRI 
NITY. 

Lo ! the lilies of the field, 

IIow their leaves instruction yield ! 

Hark to nature’s lesson given 
By the blessed birds of Heaven I 
Every bush and tufted tree 
W arbles sweet philosophy ; 

“ Mortal, fly from tloubt and sorrow: 

God provideth for the morrow ! 

“ Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose? 

Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
That we, poor citizens of air ? 

Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 

Yet we carol merrily. 

Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow! 

God provideth for the morrow ! 

“ One there lives whose guardian eye 
Guides our humble destiny ; 

One there lives who, Lord of all. 

Keeps our feathers lest they fall: 

Pass wc blithely, then, the time, 

Fearless of the snare and lime. 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow; 

God provideth for the morrow !” 


SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRI- 
NITY. 

Wake not, oh mother! sounds of lamentation! 

Weep not, oh widow' weep not hopelessly! 
Strong is his arm, the bringcr of salvation, 
Strong is the word of God to succour theel 
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Bear forth the cold corpse, slowly, slowly bear 
him : 

Hide his pale features with the sable pall : 

Chble not the sad one wildly weeping near him ; 

Widowed and childless, she has lost her all ! 

Why pause the mourners'! Who forbids our 
weeping'? 

Who the dark pomp of sorrow has delayed *? 

“ Set down the bier — lie is not dead but sleeping! 

“Young man, arise 1” — He spake, and was 
obeyed ! 

Change, then, oh sad one! grief to exultation. 

Worship and fall before Messiah’s knee. 

Strong was his arm, the bringer of salvation, 

Strong wrus the word of God to succour thee ! 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRI- 
NITY. 

Oh blest wore the accents of early creation, 

When the word of Jehovah came down from 
above; 

In the clods of the earth to infuse animation, 

And wake their cold atoms to life and to love ! 

And mighty the tones which the firmament rended, 
When on wheels of the thunder, and wings of 
the wind, 

By lightning, and hail, and thick darkness at- 
tended, 

He uttered on Sinai his laws to mankind. 

And sweet was the voice of the First-born of 
heaven, 

(Though poor his apparel, though earthly his 
form,) 

Who said to the mourner, “Thy sins are for- 
given I” 

“Be whole!” to the sick, — and “Be still!’* to 
the storm. 

Oh, Judge of the world! when, arrayed in thy 

glory, 

Thy summons again shall be heard from on 
high, 

While nature stands trembling and naked before 
thee, 

And waits on thy sentence to live or to die; 

When tbie heaven shall fly fast from the sound of 
thy thunder, j 

And the sun, in thy lightnings, grow languid 
and pale. 

And the sea yield her dead, and the tomb cleave 
asunder, 

In the hour of thy terrors, let mercy prevail ! 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY. *i 

The sound of war ! In earth and air 
The volleying thunders roll : • 

Their fiery darts the fiends prepare. 

And dig the pit, and spread the snare, 

Against the Christian’s soul , ^ 

The tyrant’s sword, the rack, the Hanffe, 

The scorner’s serpent tone, 

Of bitter doubt, the barbed aim, 

All, all conspire his heart to tame : 

Force, fraud, and hellish fires assail 
The rivets of his heavenly mail. 

Amidst his foes alone. 

Gods of the world ! ye warrior host , 

Of darkness and of air, 

In vain is all your impious boast, 

In vain each missile lightning tost, 
in vain tlic tempter’s snare! 

Though fast and far your arrows fly, 

Though mortal nerve and bone 
Shrink in convulsive agony, 

The Christian can your rage defy; 

Towers o’er his head salvation’s crest. 

Faith, like a buckler, guards his breast. 
Undaunted, though alone. 

’T is past ! ’t is o’er ! in foul defeat 
The demon host are fled ! 

Before the Saviour’s mercy-scat, 

(His live-long work of faith complete,) 

Their conqueror bends his* head. 

“ The spoils thyself hast gained. Lord! 

I lay before thy throne: 

Thou wert my r(M:k, my shield, my sword; 
My trust was in thy name and word ; 

*T was in thy strength my heart was strong; 
Thy spirit went with mine along; 

How was I then alone V* 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY. 

Oil God ! my sins are manifold, against my life 
they cry, 

And all rny guilty deeds foregone, up to thy tem- 
ple fly; 

Wilt thou release my trembling soul, that to de- 
spair is driven? 

“Forgive!” a blessed voice replied, “and tl^ou 
shalt be forgiven 1” 

My foemen, Lord I are fierce and fell, they spurn 
me in their pride, 

They render evil for my good, my patience they^ 
deride ; 
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Arise, oh King! and be the proud to righteous 
^Ain driven! 

JJf^orgi 


orgive'” an awful answer came, “as thou 


>^would’st be forgiven !” 


^even times, Oh Lord! I pardoned them, seven 
times they sinned again ; 

They^practice^still to worl^me wo, they triumph 
£i my ^ain; 

them dread ray vengeance now, to just rc- 
^sentrrtant driven ! 

•'* Forgive!” the voice of thunder spake, “ or never 
be forgiven!” 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY. 

From foes that would the land devour; 
From guilty pride, and lust of power; 

From wild sedition’s lawless hour ; 

From yoke of slavery ; 

Prom blinded zeal by faction led ; 

From giddy change by fancy bred ; 

From poisonous error’s serpent head, 

Good Lord, preserve us free ! 

Dcfen<1, oh Goil ! with guardian hand, 

The laws and ruler of our land, 

And grant our church thy grace to stand 
In faith and unity! 

The spirit’s iiclp of thee we crave, 

That thou whose blood was shed to save, 
May'st, at thy second coming, have 
A flock to welcome thee ! 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDIAY AFTER! 

trinity. 

‘"I 

To conquer and to save, the Son of God 
Came to his own in great humility. 

Who wont to rwlc on cherub wings abroad, 

And round him wrap the mantle of the sky. 

- The mountains bent their necks to form his road ; 
'i’he clouds droptdown their fatness from on high; 
Beneath his feet the wild waves soflly flowed, 

And the winds kissed his garment tremblingly! 

‘^^The grave unbolted half his grisly door, 

. (For daskness and the deep had heard his fame, 
Nor longer might their ancient rule endure;) 

The mightiest of mankind stood hushed and tame; 
And, trooping* on strong wing, his angels came 
To work his will, and kingdom to secure : 

>*No strength he nebded save his Father’s name; 
«Babe8*werc hb heralds, and his friends the poor! 




FOR ST. JAMES’S DAY. . 

Though sorrows rbc and dangers roll 
In waves of darkness o’er my soul, 

Though friends arc false and love decays, 
And A‘w and evil are iny days, 

Though conscience, fiercest of my foes, 
Swells with remembered guilt my woes. 

Yet ev’n in nature’s utmost ill, 

1 love thee. Lord ! 1 love thee still ! 

Though Sinai’s curse, in thunder dread, 
Peals o’er mine unprotected head, 

And memory (mints, with busy pain, 

To grace and mercy given in vain, 

Till nature, shrieking in the strife, 

Would fly to hell, to ’scape from life, 
Thougli every thought has jiowcr to kill, 

1 love thee, Lord ! I love thee still ! 

Oh, by the pangs th 5 ^sclf hast borne, 

The ruffian’s blow, the tyrant’s seorn; 

By Sinai’s curse, whose dreadful doom 
Was buried in thy guiltless tomb: 

By these my pangs, whose healing smart 
Thy grace hath planted in my heart ^ 
1 know, I feel thy bounteous will 1 
Thou lovest me, Lord ! thou Invest me still I 


MICHAELMAS DAY. 

On, captain of God’s host, whose dreadful might 
Led forth to war the armed Seraphim, 

And from the starry height, 

Sulnlued in burning fight, 

Cast down that ancient dragon, dark and grim ! 

Thine angels, Christ ! wc laud in solemn lays, 
Our elder brethren of the crystal sky. 

Who, ’mid thy glory’s blaze, 

The ceaseless anthem raise, 

And gird thy throne in faithful ministry! 

We celebrate their love, whose viewless wing 
Hath left for us so ofl their mansion high 
The mercies of their king. 

To mortal saints to bring, 

Or guard the couch of slumbering infancy. 

But thee, the first and last, we glorify, 

Who, when thy world was sunk in death and sir^ 
Not with thine hierarchy, 

The armies of the sky, • 

But didst with thine own arm the battle win, 

Alone didst pass the dark and dismal shore 
Alone didst tread the wine-press, and alone, 

All glorious in thy gore, 

Didst light and life restore, 

To us who lay in darkness and undone! 
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Therefore, with angels and archangels, we 
To thy dear love our thankful chorus raise, 
And tune our songs to thcc 
Who art, and ought to be, 

And, endless as thy mercies, sound thy praise ! 


^ IN TIMES OF DISTRESS AND 
DANGER. 

Oh God, that madest earth and sky, the darkness 
and the day. 

Give car to this thy family, and help us when we 
pray! 

For wide the waves of bitterness around our ves- 
sel roar, 

And heavy grows the pilot’s heart to view the 
rocky shore ! 

The cross our master bore for us, for him we fain 
would bear. 

But mortal strength to weakness turns, and cour- 
age to despair 1 

Then merry on our failings, Lord! our sinking 
faith renew ! 

And when thy sorrows visit us, oh send thy pa> 
* ticncc tool 
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ON OCCASION OP HIS PRKACHINO A SKHMON FOR 
THE CIHJKCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, IN 
APRIL, 18!20. 

From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand, 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Jloll down their golden sand ; 

From many an ancient river, 

From many a palmy plain. 

They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain ! 

What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soil o’er Ceylon’s isle, 

Though every prospect pleases. 

And only man is vile : 

In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown, 

The heathen, in his blindness, 

Bows down to wood and stone ! 

Can jve, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high, 

Can wc to men lienighted 
The lamp of life deny 1 
Salvation ! oh salvation ! i 

The joyful sound proclaim, 

Till each remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah’s name! 


Waft, waft, ye winds, his story. 
And you, yc waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole ; 
Till o’er our ransomed nature. 
The lamb for sinners slam, 
Rcdeemc^r, King, Creator, 

In bliss returnr<4o reign ! 


AN INTROIT 

TO BE SUNG BETWEEN THE LITANY AND COMMO ‘ 
NION SERVICE. 

On most merciful ! 

Oh most liountiful ! 

God the Father Almighty ! 

By the Redeemer’s 
Sweet intercession 
Hear us, help us when we cryl 


BEFORE THE SACRAMENT. 

Bread of the world, in mercy broken ! 

Wine of the soul in mercy shed I 
By whom the words of life were sjiokcn, 
And in whose death our sins are dead 1 

Look on the heart by sorrow broken, 
Look on the tears by sinners shed, 
And be thy feast to us the token 
That by thy grace our souls are fed ! 


AT A FUNERAL. 

Beneath our feet and o’er our head 
Is ecpial warning given ; 

Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Alx)ve us is the heaven ! 

Their names arc graven on the stone. 
Their bones are in the clay j 

And cre another day is done, 
Ourselves may be as they. 

Death rides on every passing breeze, 
He lurks in every flower ; 

Each season has its own disease, 

Its peril every hour ! 

Our eyes have seen the rosy light 
Of youth’s soft cheek decay, 

And Fate descend in sudden night • 
On manhood’s middle day. 

Our eyes have seen the steps of age 
Halt feebly towards the tomb, 

And yet shall earth our hearts engage^ 
And dreams of days to come? 
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Turn, mortal, turn ! thy danger knowj 
** Wliere’er lliy foot can tread 
The earth rings hollow from below, 
And warns thee of her dead ! 

'V 

Turn, Christian, turn! thy soul apply 
To truths divinely given ; 

J'he bones that underyeath thee Uo 
Shail live for hell or heaven I 


STANZAS 

■ ON THE DEATH OP A FRIEND. 

Thou art gone to the grave ! but we will not de- 
"^•^.nlore thee, 

Though sorrows and darkness encompass the 
. tomb : 

Thy Saviour has passed through its portal before 
thee, 

"And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the 
gloom ! 

Thou art gone to the grave ! we no longer behold 
thee, 

Nor tread the rough paths of thb world by thy side; 
f»^t the wide arms of Mercy are spread to enfold 
• , ‘thee, 

And sinners may die, for the sinless has died! 

Thou art gone to the grave 1 and, its mansion for> 
saking, 

Perchance thy weak spirit in fear lingered long ; 
But the mild rays of paradise bcamctl on thy 
waking, 

And the sound which thou heardst was the sera- 
phim’s song ! 

• 

Thou art gone to the grave ! but we will not de- 
plore thee, 

Wh^ God was thy ransom, thy guardian and 
guide; 

He gave thee, he took thee, and he will restore 
thee. 

And death has no sting, for the Saviour has died!* 


* The following stanzas were written as an addition to the 
'above hymn, by an English clergyman, on hearing of the de* 
caaae of the author. 


ON RECOVERY FROM SICKNESS. 

Oil, Saviour of the faithful dead, 

With whom thy servants dwell, 

Though cold and green the turf is spread 
Above their narrow cell, — 

No more we cling to mortal clay. 

We doubt and fear no mure, 

Nor shrink to tread the darksome way 
Which thou hast trod before ! 

’Twas hard from those I loved to go. 

Who knelt around my bed. 

Whose tears licdewed my burning brow, 
Whose arms upheld my headl 

As fading from niy dizzy view, 

1 sought their forms in vain. 

The bitterness of ih'nth I knew, 

And groaned to live again. 

’Twas dreadful when th’ accuser’s power 
Assailed rny sinking heart, 

Recounting every wasted hour, 

And each unworthy part : 

But, Jesus ! in that mortal fray, 

Thy blessed comfort stole, 

Like sunshine in a stormy day, 

Across my darkened soul ! 

When soon or late this feeble breath 
No more to tliee shall pray. 

Support me through the vale of death, 

And ill the darksunic way ! 

When clothed in fleshly weeds again 
1 wait thy dread ihscree, • 

Judge of the world ! licthink thee then 
Tliat thou hast died for me. 


Thnii .art gone to the grave I and whole nations bemoan tliee^ 
Who caught from thy li[ja the glad tidings of {leace ; 

Yet grateful, they still in their iiearts shall enthrone thee^ 
And ne’er shall ihy name from their memories cease. 

Thou art gone to the grave ! but thy work shall not perish. 
That work which the spirit of wisdom hath blest; 

His strength shall sustain it, his comforts shall cherish, ^ 
And make it to prosper, tliough thou art at rest 
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THE FIRST OLYMPIC ODE. 

TO HIERO OF SYRACUSE, VICTOR IN THE HORSE 
RACE. 

Can earth, or fire, or liquid air, 

With water’s sacred stream compare 7 
Can aught that wealthy tyrants hold 
Surpass the lordly blaze of gold 1 — 

Or lives there one, whose restless eyo 
Would seek along the empty sky, 

Beneath the sun’s meridian ray, 

A warmer star, a purer day 1 — 

O thou, iny soul, whose choral song, 

Would tell of contests sharp and strong, 

Extol not other lists above 
The circus of Olympian Jove ; 

Whence borne on many a tuneful tongue, 

So Saturn’s seed the anttiein sung, 

With harp, and flute, and trumpet’s call, 
Hathfsped to Hiero’s festival. — 

Over sheep-clad Sicily 
Who the righteous sceptre beareth, 

Every flower of virtue’s tree 
Wove in various wreath he wcareth. — 

But the bud of poesy 

Is the fairest flower of all ; 

Which the bards, in social glee, 

Strew round tiicro’s wealthy hall.— - 
The harp on yonder iiin suspended, 

Seize it, boy, for Pisa’s sake ; 

And tibat good steed’s, whose thought will woke 
A joy with anxious fondness blended : — 

No sounding lash bis sleek side rended \ — 

By Alpheus' brink, with feet of flame, 
Self-driven, to the goal he tended : 

And earned the olive wreath of fame 
For that dear lord, whoso righteous name 
The sons of Syracusa tell 
Who loves the generous courser well : 

Beloved himself by all who dwell 
th Pclop’s Lydian colony. — 

— Of earth-embracing Neptune, he 
The darling, when, in days of yore, 

All lovely from the caldron red 
By Clotho’s spell delivered. 

The youth an ivory shoulder bore. — 

— Well!— these are tales of mystery ! — 

And many a darkly-woven lie 
With men will easy credence gain ; 

While truth, calm truth, may s{)eak in vain; 

For eloquence, whose honeyed sway 
Our frailer mortal wits obey, 


Can honour give to actions ill. 

And faith to deeds incicdible ; — * 

And bitter blame, and praises high, 

Fall truest from posterity.— 

But, if we dare the deeds rehearse 
Of those that aye endure, 

’T were meet that in such dangerous, verse 
Our every word were pure. — 

Then, son of Tantalus, receive 
A plain unvarnished lay! — 

My song shall elder fables leave, 

And of thy parent say. 

That, when in heaven a favoured guest, 

He called the gods in turns to feast 
On Sipylus, his mountain home: — 

The sovereign of tlic ocean foam, 

— Can mortal from such favour prove 1 
Rapt thee on golden car above 
To highest house of mighty Jove ; 

To which, in aftf‘r day, 

Came golden -haired Ganymede, 

As bard in ancient story read, 

The dark-winged eagle’s prey.— 

And when no earthly tongue could tell 
The fate of thee, invisible ; — 

Nor friends, who sought thee wide in vain, 
To soothe thy weeping mother’s pain, 

Could bring the wanderer home again; 

Some envious m'ighbour’s spleen, 

In dihtant hints, and darkly, said, 

That in the caldron hissing red, 

And on the god’s great table spread, 

Thy mangled limbs were seen.— 

But who shall tax, I dare not, I, 

The blessed gods with gluttony? — 

Full ofl the sland’rous tongue has felt 
By their high wrath the thunder dealt;— 
And sure, if ever mortal head 
Heaven’s holy watchers honoured, 

That head was Lydia’s lord.— 

Yet, could not mortal heart digest 
The wonders of that heavenly feast ; 

Elate with pride, a thought unblest 
Al)ove his nature soared. — . 

And now, condemned to endless dread,— 
(Such is the righteou.s doom of fate,} 

He eyes, almve his guilty head, ' 

The shadowy rocks’ impending weight:— 
The fourth, with that tormented three(l) 

In horrible society I — 
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For that, in frantic thefl, 
nectar cup he reft, 

As^*to his mortal peers in feastintr poured 
* * For whom a sin it were 
'^v^ith mortal life to share 
The mystic dainties of tii’ immortal board: 

“ And who by [>olicy 

Can hop^to ’scape the ^e 
of him whe^sits above by men and gods adored 1 

Tlo^uch offence, a doom severe, 

Sent down 4he sun to sojourn here 
Among the fleeting race of man; — 

Who, when the curly down began 
To clothe his cheek in darker shade, 

To car-borne Pisa’s royal maid(2) 

A^Iover’s tender service paid. — 

But, in the darkness first he stood 
Alone, by ocean’s hoary flood, 

And raised to him the suppliant cry. 

The hoarse earth-shaking deity. — 

Nor called in vain, through cloud and storm 
Half-^cen, a huge and shadowy form, 

The god of waters came. — 

He came, whom thus tlie youth addressed — 

"Oh thou, if that immortal breast 
*,^ave felt a lover’s flame, 

•A Jover’s prayer in pity hear. 

Repel hie tyrant’s brazen spear 

That guards my lovely damel^i 
'And grant a car whose rolling sliced 
May help a lover at his need; 

Coriileriined by Pisa’s hand to bleed 
Unless I win the envied meed 
In Elis’ field of fame! — 

For youthful knights thirteen 
By him have slaughtered been, 

His daughter vexing with perverse delay. — 

^ich to a coward’s eye 
Were evil augury; — 

Nor durst a coward’s heart the strife essay! 

Yet, since alike to all 
The doom of death must fall. 

Ah! wherefore, sitting in unseemly shade, 

Wear out a nameless life, 

• Remote from noble strife. 

And all the sweet applause to valour paid! — 
Yes! — 1 will dare the course! but, thou. 

Immortal friend, my prayer allow 1” — 

Thus, not in vain, his grief he told — 

* " The ruler of tlie.wat’ry space 
Bestowed a wondrous car of gold. 

And tireleftj^ steeds of winged pace.— 

So, victor*in the deathful race, 

He tamed the strength of Pisa’s king. 

And, from his bride of beauteous face, 


Beheld a sUwk of warriors spring, 

Six valiant sons, as legends sing. — 

And now, with fame and virtue crowned,* 

Where Alpheus’ stream in wat’ry ring, 
Encircles half his turfy mound, 

He sleeps liciieath the piled ground ;(3) 

Near that blest spot where strangers move 
In many a lung procession round 
The altar of protecting Jove. — 

Yet chief, in yonder lists of fame, 

Survives the nolde Pelop’s name ; 

Where strength of hands and nimble feet 
In stern and dubious contest meet; 

And high renown and honeyed praise, 

And following length of honoured days, 

To victor’s weary toil repays. — 

But what are past or future joys 1 
The present is our own ! 

And he is wise who best employs 
The passing hour alone. — 

To crown with knightly wreath the king, 

(A grateful task,) be mine; 

And on the srnootli iEolian string 
! To praise bis ancient line ! 

For ne’er shall wandering minstrel find 
A chief so just, — a friend so kiml ; 

With every grace of fortune blest; 

The mightiest, wisest, bravest, best ! — 

God, who lieholdcth thee and all thy deeds, (4) 
Have thee in charge, king Iliero! — so again 
The bard may sing tliy horny- hoofed steeds 
In frequent triumph o’er the Olympian plain; 
Nor shall the Bard awake a lowly strain, 

His wild notes flinging o’er the Cronian steep 
Whose ready muse, and not invoked in vain, 

For such liigh mark her strongest shaft shall keep 

• 

Each hath his proper eminence ! 

To kings indulgent, Providence 
(No further search the will of Heaven) 

The glories of tlie earth hath given. — 

Still may’st thou reign ! enough for me 
To dwell with heroes like to thee, 

Myself the chief of Grecian minstrelsy.— 


II. 

TO THERON OF AGRAGAS, VICTOR 
IN THE CHARIOT RACE. 

0 SONG 1 whose voice the harp obeys, 

Accordant aye with answering string 
What god, what hero wilt thou praise, 

What man of godlike prowess sing 1— 

Lo, Jove himself is Pisa’s king; 

And Jove’s strong son the first lo raise 
Thu barriers of tli’ Olympic ring.— 

1 And now, victorious on the wing 


so 
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Of sounding wheels, our bards proclaim 
The stranger Thcron's honoured name, 
The flower of no ignoble race, (5) 

And prop of ancient Agragas ! — 

His patient sires, for many a year, 
Where that blue river rolls its flood. 

Mid fruitless war and civil blood 

Essayed their sacred home to rear, — 
Till time assigned, in fatal hour, 

Their native virtues, wealth and power; 
And made them from their low degree. 
The eye of warlike Sicily. 

And, may that power of ancient birth. 
From Saturn sprung, and parent Earth, 
or tall Olympus’ lord, 

Who aces with still l>criigriant eye 
The games’ long splendour sweeping by 
His Alpheus’ holy ford : — 

Appeased willi anthems chanted high, 

To Thcron’s late posterity 

A happier doom accord !— 

Or good or ill, the past is gone, 

Kor time himself, the parent one. 

Can make the former deeds undone 
But who would these recall, — 

When happier days would fain efface 
The memory of each past disgrace, 

And, from the gods, on T heron’s race 
Unbounded blessings lah 1-^ 

Example meet for such a song, 

The sister queens of Laius’ blood ; 

Who sorrow’s edge endured long. 

Made keener by remenil)crcd good ! — 

Yet now, she breathes the air of Heaven 
(On earth by smouldering thunder riven.) 
Lccng-haircd Semele : — 

To Pallas dear is she ; — 

Dear to the sire of gods, and dear 
To him, her son, in dreadful glee 
Who shakes the ivy-wreathed spear.— 

And thus, they tell that deep below 
The sounding ocean’s ebb and flow. 

Amid the daughters of the sea, 

A sister nymph must Inobe, 

'And dwell in bliss eternally : — 

But, ignorant and blind, 

We little khow the coming hour; 

Or if the latter day shall lower ; 

Or if to nature’s kindly power 
Our li^e in peace resigned, 

Shall sink like fall of summer eve, 

And on the face of darkness leave 
A ruddy smile behind. — 

For grief and joy with fitful gale 
Our crazy bark by turns assail, 

And, whence our blessings flow, 


That same tremendous Providence 
Will ofl a varying doom dispense. 

And lay the mighty low. — 

To Theban Laius that befell. 

Whose son, with murder dyed, 

Fulfilled the former oracle. 

Unconscious pa^icide! — 

Unconscious! — yet avenging hell . '' 

Pursued th’ offender’s stealthy pace, 

And heavy, sure, and hard it fell, 

The curse of blood, on all his race !— 

Spared from their kindred strife, 

The, young Thersander’s life, 

Stern Poiyniccs’ heir, was left alone 
In every martial game, 

I And in the field of fame, 

For early force and matchless prowess known 
Was left, the pride and prop to be 
Of good Adrastus’ pedigree. 

And hence, through loins of ancient kings, 
The warrior blix>d of Theron springs; 
Exalted name! to whom belong 
The minstrel’s harp, the poet’s song, . 

In fair Olympia crowned ; 

And where, mid Pythia’s olives blue, 

An equal lot his brother drew : 

And where his twice-twain coursers flew 
The isthmus twelve times round. — 

Such honour, earned by toil and care, 

May best his ancient wrongs repair, 

And wealth, unstained by pride, 

May laugh at fortune’s fickle power. 

And blameless in the tempting hour 
Of syren ease abide : — 

Led by that star of heavenly ray, 

Which best may keep our darkling way 
O’er life’s unsteady tide ! — 

For, whoso holds in righteousness the throne, 

He in his heart hath known 
Blow the foul spirits of the guilty dead, 

In chambers dark and dread, 

Of nether earth abide, and penal flame 
Where he, whom none may name, (6) 

Lays bare the soul by stern necessity ; 

Seated in judgment high ; 

The minister of God whose arm is there, 

In heaven alike and hell, almighty* every where! 

But, ever bright, by day, by night, 

Exulting in excess of light ; 

From labour free and long distress, 

The good enjoy their happiness. — 

No more the stubborn soil they cleave, 

Nor stem for scanty food the wave ; 

But with the venerable gods they dwell * — 

No tear bedims their thankful eye. 

Nor mars their loTig tranquillity; 

While those accursed howl in pangs unspeakable 
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But| but who the thrice-renewed probation 
Of either world may well endure ; 

righteous destination 
The soul from all transgression pure ; 

^o^such and such alone is given, 

To walk the rainbow paths of heaven, 

^To that tall city of almighty time, 

> Where Ocean’s balmy breezes play, 

Ai)(f, flasliing to the western day, 

The gorgeous blossoms of such blessed clime, 
'^X4 aw in the happy isles are seen 
Sparkling through the groves of green ; 

And now, all glorious to behold. 

Tinge the wave with floating gold. — 

Sence are 'their garlands woven — hence their 
' hands 

Frilled with triumphal boughs; — the righteous 
doom 

O^Rhadamanthus, whom, o’er these his lands, 

A blameless judge in every time to come, 

Shronos, old Chronos, sire of gods hath placed ; 
Who with his consort dear, 

. Dread Rhea, rcigneth here, 

On cfoudy throne with deathless honour graced. 

And still, they say, in high communion, 
..-Peleus and Cadmus here abide; 

- with the blest in blessed union, 

^m^ove has Thetis' prayer denied.)(7) 

The chuightcr of the ancient sea 
Hath brought her warrior boy to be ; 

Him whose stern avenging blow 
Laid the prop of Ilium low. 

Hector, trained to slaughter, fell, 

By all but him invincible ; — 

And sea-born Cycnus tamed ; and slew 
Aurora’s knight of Ethiop hue. — 

Beneath iny rattling belt I wear 
A sheaf of arrows keen and clear. 

Of vocal shads, that wildly fly, 

Nor ken the base their import high, 

STet to the wise they breathe no vulgar melody. 
Yes, he is wise whom nature’s dower 
Hath raised above the crowd. — 

But, trained in study’s formal hour, 

There are who hate the minstrel’s power, (8) 

‘ As daws who mark the eagle tower, 

And croak in envy loud ! — 

So let them rail ! but thou, my heart I 
Rest on the bow thy levelled dart ; 

Nor seek a worthier aim 
,.For arrow sent on friendship’s wing, 

Than him the Agragantine king 
Who best thy song may claim. — 

For, by eternal trjuth 1 swear, 

His parent town shall scantly bear 
A soul to every friend so dear, 
breast so void of blame ; 


Though twenty lustres rolling round 
With rising youth her nation crowned, 
In heart, in hand, should none be found 
Like Theron's honoured name.— 

Yes ! we have heard the factious lie ! 

But let the babbling vulgar try 
To blot his worth with tyranny. — 

Seek thou the ocean strand ! — 

And when thy soul would fain mcord 
The bounteous deeds of yonder lord, 
Go— reckon up the sand ! 


III. 

TO THE SAME. 

May my solemn strain ascending 
Please the long-haired Helen well, 

And those brave twins of Leda’s shell 
The stranger’s holy cause defending! 

With whose high name the chorus blending 
To ancient Agragas shall rise. 

And Thcron for the chariot prize 
Again, and not in vain, contending. — 

The muse, in numbers bold and high, 

Hath taught rny Dorian note to fly, 

Wortiiy of silent awe, a strange sweet harmony. 
Yes ! — as I fix mine eager view 
On yonder wreath of paly blue, 

That olive wreath, whoso shady round 
Amid the courser’s mane is bounded ; 

1 feel again the sacred glow 
That bids my strain of ra|)turo flow, 

With shnlly breath of Spartan flute, 

The many -voiced harp to suit ; 

And wildly fling my numl>CTs sweet, 

Again mine ancient friend to greet. — 

Nor, Pisa, thee I leave unstrung ; 

To men the parent of renown. 

Amid whose shady ringlets strung, 

Etolia binils her olive crown ; 

I Whose sa[>ling root from Scythia down 
And Ister’s fount Alcides bare, (9) 

To deck his parent’s hallowinl town ; 

With placid brow and suppliant prayer 
Soothing the favoured iiortlicrn seed, 

Whose horny-hoofed victims bleed 
To Pheebus of the flowing hair. 

A boon from these the hero prayed : 

One graft of that delightful tree ; 

To Jove’s high hill a welcome shade. 

To men a blessed fruit to be, 

And crown of future victoiy.— 

For that fair moon, whose slender light 
With inefficient horn bad shone, 

When late on Pisa’s airy height 
He reared to Jove the altar stone ; 
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Now. through the dappled air, alone, 

In perfect ring of glory briglit, 

Guided her golden-wheeled throne; 

The broad and burning eye of night. — 

And now the daye were told aright, 

When AlpheuB, from his sandy source, 

Should juflge the champion’s eager might, 

And mark of wheels the rolling force. — 

Nor yet a tree, to cheer the sight 
The Cronian vale of Pelops bore ; — 

Obnoxious to the noonday weight 
Of summer suns, a naked shore. — 

But she who sways the silent sky, 

Latoiia’s own equestrian maid, 

Beheld how far Alcides strayed. 

Bound on adventure strange and high : 

Forth from the glens of Arcady 
To Istrian rocks in ice arrayed 
He urged th' interminable race, 

(Such penance had Eurystheus laid,) 

The golden-horned hind to chase, 

Which, grateful for Diana’s aid, 

By her redeemed from foul embrace, 

Old Atlas’ daughter hallowed. — (10) 

Thus, following where the quarry fled, 

Beyond the biting North he past. 

Beyond the regions of the blast. 

And, all unknown to traveller’s tread, 

He saw the blessed land at last.—* 

He stopt, he gazed with new delight, 

When that strange verdure met his sight ; 

And soft desire eriflamed his soul 
(Where twelve-times round the chariots roll,) 
To jilant with such the Pisan goal. 

But now, unseen to mortal eyes. 

He comes to Tberon’s sacrifice ; 

And vi^.th him brings to banquet there 
High-bosomed Leda's knightly pair. — 

Iliinself to high Olympus l)ound, 

To these a latest charge he gave, 

A solemn annual feast to found, 

And of contending heroes round 
To deck the strong, the swift, the brave. — 

Nor doubt 1 that on Theron’a head, 

And on the good Emmenides, 

The sons of Jove their blessings shed ; 

«Whom still, with bounteous tables spread, 

That holy tribe delight to please ; 

Observing with religious dread 
The ho8)>itable god's decrees. — 

But, wide as water passeth earthy clay, 

Or sun-bnght gold transcendeth baser ore ; 
Wide as from Greece to that remotest shore 
Whose rock-built pillars own Alcides’ sway; 
Thy fame hath post thine equals! — To explore 
The further ocean all in vain essay. 

Or fools or wise ; — here from thy perilous way 
Cast anchor here, my bark ! I dare no more ! — 


IV. 

TO PSAUMIS OP CAMARINA. ’ 

Oh, urging on the tireless speed 
Of Thunder’s elemental steed, 

Lord of the world, Almighty Jove ! 

Since these thine tours have me'fortb 
The witness of thy champions’ wortS^ 

And prophet of thine olive grove; — 

And since the good thy poet hear. 

And hold his tuneful message dear 
Saturnian Lord of Etna hill I— 

Whose storm-cemented rocks encage 
The hundred- headed rebel’s rage; ■ 

Accept with favourable will 
The Muses’ gift of harmony ; 

The dance, the song, whose numbers high 
Forbid the hero’s dame to die, 

A crown of life abiding still !-— 

Hark 1 round the car of victory, 

Where noble Psaumis sits on high, 

The cheering notes resound ; 

Who vows to swell with added fame 
His Carnarina’s ancient name ; 

With Pisan hlive crowned. — 

And thou, oh father, hear his prayer! 

For much I praise the knightly care 
That trains the warrior steed : — 

Nor less the hopitable hall 
Whose open doors the stranger call 
Yet, praise I Psaumis most of all 
For wise and peaceful rede, 

And patriot love of lil)crty. — 

— Whatl — do we wave the glozing lie?— ^ 
Then whoso list my truth to try, 

The proof be in the deed ! — 

To Lemnos’s laughing dames of yore, 

Such was the proof Ernicus bore, (11) . 

When, matchless in his speed. 

All brazcn-arined the racer hoar, 

Victorious on the applauding shore, 

Sprang to the proifered meed ; — 

Bowed to the queen his wreathed head ;— 

“ Thou scest my limbs are light,” he said ; 

** And, lady, rnay’st thou know, 

That every joint is firmly strung, 

And hand and heart alike are young; 
Though treacherous time my locks among 
Have strewed a summer snow !” 


V. , 

TO THE SAME. 

AccF.PT of these Olympian ge^mes the crown, 
Daughter of Ocean, rushy Camariiie !— 

The flower of knightly worth and high renown, 
Which car-borne Psaumis on tliy parent shnng 
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(Psauniis, the patriot, whom thy peopled town 
Ite second author owns,) with rite divine 
Suspends! — His praise the twice six altars tell 
*Of the great gods whom he hath feasted well 
With blood of hulls ; the praise of victory, 

Where cars and mules and steeds contest the prize j 
pAnd that green garland of renown to thee 
TleTailows, vi{gin daughter ^^f the sea ! 

And to*hiM^rc and household deities — 
^Thco*‘too, returning home from Pclops’ land, 
Thee, guardian Pallas, and thy holy wood, 

He hails with sung ; and cool Oanus’ flood ; 

And of his native pcMil the rushy strand ; 

And thy broad bed, refreshing Liipparis, 

Whose silent waves the |)eopled city kiss ; 

That city which hath blest his bounteous hand, 
Rearing hergoojlly bowers on high. — (12) 
That now, redeemed from late disgrace, 

Th^ wealthy mother of a countless race. 

She lifts her front in shining majesty. — 


*Tis ever thus ! by toil, and pain, 

And cumbrous cost, wc strive to gain 
SQ 0 se seeming prize whose issues lie 
flip darkness and futurity. 

^ ^ And yet, if conquest crown our aim, 
iThcri, foremost in the rolls of fame, 
from the envious herd a forced applause we 
^'•riaim. 

o^pud'Cnth^cd, protecting Jove, 
Wh^littJilHlfic Cronian clifts above, 

, And Alpheus’ ample wave, 

And that dark gloom hast deigned to love 
Of Ida’s holy cave I 
On softest Lydian notes to thee 
1 tune the choral jirayer, 

That this thy town, the brave, the free, 

The .strong in virtuous energy, 

May feel thine endless care. — 


And, victor thou, whoso matchless might 
Thg Pisan wreath hatli hound; 

Still, Psauniis, be thy chief delight 
In generous coursers found. — 

Calm be thy latter age, and late 
And gently fall the stroke of fate, 

Thy children standing round ' — 

And know, when favouring gods have given 
A green rild age, a temper even. 

And wealth and fame in store. 

The task were vain to scale the heaven ; — 
— Have those immortals more I 


.VI. 

TO AGESIAS OP SYRACUSE. 
Who seeks a gtlatlly bower to raise, 
Conspicuous to the stranger's eye, 

Vfith gold the lintel overlays, 

And clothes the porch in ivory.— 

• • 5 


So bright, so liold, so wonderful. 

The choicest Iheiiies of verse 1 cull, • 

To each high song a frontal high ! — 

But, lives there one whose brows around 
The green Olympian wreath is bound ; 

Prophet and priest in those alnides 
Where Pisans laud the sire of gods ; 

And Syracusa's denizen ? — 

Who, ’mid the sons of mortal men, 

While envy’s self lieforo his name 
A halt's her rage, may fit Her claim 
Whate’er a bard may yield of fame? 

For sure to no forbidden strife, 

In hallowed Pisa’s field of praise. 

He came, the priest of blameless life ! — 

Nor who in peace liatli jKust his days. 

Marring with canker sloth his might, 

May hope a name in standing fight 
Nor in the hollow ship to raise ! — 

By toil, illustrious toil alone, 

Of elder times the heroes .shone ; 

And, bought hy like einprize, to thee, 

Oh warrior priest, like honour be* — 

Sueli praise as good Adrastus bore 
To him, the prophet chief(lH) of yore, • 
When, snatched from Thebes’ accursed fight^ 
With steed and car and armour bright, 
Down, down lie sank to earthly night. 

When the fight was ended, 

And the sevenfold pyres 
All their funeral fires 
In one sad lustre blended. 

Tlie leader of the host 
Murmured mournfully, 

“ I lament for the eye 
Of all mine army lost! — 

To gods and mortals dear, 

Either art he knew; 

Augur tried and true. 

And strong to wield the sfiear !’* 

And by the powers divine, 

Such praise is ju.stly thine, 

Oh Syrarusiari ]ieer. 

For of a gentle blood thy race is sprung. 

As she shall truly tell, the muse of honeyed tongue. 

Then yoke the mules of winged pace. 

And, Phintis, climb the car with rue ;(14) 

For well they know the path to trace « 

Of yonder victor’s pedigree ! — 

Unbar the gates of song, unbar! — 

For we to day must journey far, 

To Sparta, and to Pitane. — 

I She, mournful nymph, and nursing long 
! Her silent pain and virgin wrong, 
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To Neptune’s rai)e a (laughter fair, 

Evadnoof the glossy hair, 

(Dark as the violet's darkest shade,) 

In solitary sorrow bare. 

Then to her nurse the infant maid 
She weeping gave, and bade convey 
To high Phersana’s hall away: 

Where woman-grown, and doomed to prove 
Tn turn a god's disastrous love, 

Her charms allured the lord of day. 

Nor long the months, ere, fierce in pride, 

The painful tokens of disgrace 
Her foster-father sternly eyed, 

Fruit of the furtive god’s embrace. — 

He spake not, but, with soul on flame, 

He sought til’ unknown offender’s name. 

At Phoebus’ Pythian dwelling place. — 

But she, beneath the greenwood spray, 

Her zone of purple silk untied ; 

And flung the silver clasp away 

That rudely pressed her heaving side ;(15) 

While, in the solitary wood, 

Lucina’s self to aid her stood. 

And fate a secret force supplied.— 

But, who the mother’s pang can tell 
As sad and slowly she withdrew. 

And bade her babe a long farewell, 

Laid on a bed of violets bluel 

When ministers of Heaven’s decree, 

(Dire nurses they and strange to see,) 

Two scaly snakes of azure hue 
Watclied o’er his helpless infancy, 

And, rifled from the mountain bee, 

Bare on their forky tongues a harmless honey dew. — 

Swift roll the wheels ! from Delphos home 
Arcadia’s car-borne chief is come; 

But, ah, how changed his eye ! — 

His wrath is sunk, and past his prido, 

“ Where is Evadne’s balie,” ho cried, 

“Child of the deity 1 
“*T was thus the augur god replied, 

“ Nor strove his noble seed to hide ; 

“ And to his favoured boy, lieside, 

“ The gift of prophecy, 

“ And power beyond the sons of men 
“ The secret things of fate to ken, 

“ His blessing will supply.’’ — 

But, vainly, from his liegemen round, 

He ^ught the noble child ; 

Who, naked on the grassy ground. 

And nurtured in the wild. 

Was moistened with the sparkling dew 
Beneath his hawthorn bower; 

Where morn her wat’ry radiance threw, 

Now golden bright, now deeply blue^ 

Upon the violet flower. — 


From that dark bed of breathing bloom 
His mother gave his name; 

And larnus, through years to come, 

Will live in lasting fame; 

Who, when the blossom of his days. 

Had ripened on the tree, 

From forth the brink where Alpheiis strays. 
Invoked the gcxl whpse sceptre sw^ys ^ 

The hoarse resounding sea; . ^ 

And, whom the Delian isle obeys, 

The archer deity. — 

Alone amid the nightly shade, 

Beneath the naked heaven he prayed, 

And sire and grandsire called to aid ; 

When lo, a voice that loud and dread 
Burst from the horizon free ; 

“ Hither !” it spake, “ to Pisa’s shore 1 
“My voice, oh son, shall go before, 

“ Beloved, follow me !’’— 

So, in the visions of his sire, he went 
Where Cronium’s scarred and barren brow 
Was red with morning’s earliest glov* 
Though darkness wrapt the nether element 
There, in a lone and craggy dell, 

A double spirit on him fell, 

Th’ unlying voice of birds to tell, I 

And, (when Alcmena’s son should found"^ 
The holy games in Elis crowned,) 

By Jove’s high altar evermore to dwelj. 

Prophet and priest ! — From him descend 
The fathers of our valiant friend. 

Wealthy alike and just and wise. 

Who trod the plain and open way ; 

And who is he that dare despise 
With galling taunt the Cronian prize. 

Or their illustrious toil gainsay, 

Whose chariots whirling twelve times .;oui. ' 
With burning wheels the Olympian grounU 
Have gilt their brow with glory’s ray^ 

For, not the steams of sacriflee 
From cool Cyllenc’s height of snow, (16) 

Nor vainly from thy kindred rise 
The heaven-appeasing litanies 
To Hermes, who to men below. 

Or gives the garland or denies : — 

By whose high aid, Agesias, know. 

And his, the thundcrer of the skies, 

The olive wreath hath bound thy brow!— 

Arcadian ! Yes, a warmer zeal 
Shall whet my tongue thy praise to tell ! 

I feel the sympathetic flame 
Of kindred love ; — a Theban T, 

Whose parent nymph from Arcady 
(Metope’s daughter, Thebe) came.— 

Dear fountain goddess^ warrior maid, 

By whose pure rills my youth hath played ; 
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Who now assembled Greece amon^, 

To caM-bornc chiefs and warriors strong, 

Have wove the many-coloured song. — 

« 

Then, fninstrel ! bid thy chorus rise 
To Juno, «}uecn of deities, (17) 

Awlkenian lady of the skies 1 
For, line there ^et who dare cVefame 
Witl^ sorilu^mirth our country’s name ; 

•'Who tax with scorn our ancient line, 

And call the brave Boeotians swine:-— 

Vet, iBneas, sure thy numbers high 
May charm their brutish enmity ; 

Dear herald of the holy muse, 

And teeming with Parnassian dews, j 

Cup of untasted harmony I — 

That strain once more ! — The chorus raise 
To Syracusa’s wealthy praise, 

And his the lord whose happy reign 
Controls Trincria’s ample plain, | 

, Hiero, the just, the wise. 

Whose steamy offerings rise 
To Ceres, and that darling maid. 

Whom, rapt in chariot bright, 

■^^nd horses silver-white, 

liobvn to his dusky bower the lor<bof hell conveyed ! 

he heard the muses* string resound 
His hohjoured naqp ; and may his latter days, 
With wiWUMtful worth, and minstrel garlands 
• crowned, 

Mark with no envious ear a subject praise,(18) 
Who now from fair Arcadia’s forest wide 
To Syracusa, homeward, from his home 
Returns, a common care, a common pride, — 
(And, whoso darkling braves the ocean foam, 

May safeliest moored with twofold anchor ride.) 
ArcadllL, Sicily, on cither side 
Guard him with prayer ; and thou who rulest the 
deep* 

Fair Amphitrite’s lord ! in safety keep 
His tossing keel, — and evermore to mo 
No meaner theme assign of poesy 1 


NOTES. I 

Note 1, page 28, col. 2. 

The founh vrith that unrmented three. 

The three were Sisyphus, Tityus, and Ixion. 
^’’The author of the Odyssey, or, at least, of that 
passage which describes the punishments of Tan- 
talus, assigns him an eternity of hunger, thirst, and 
disappointment. Which of these opinions is most 
ancient, is*neither very easy nor very material to 
decide. The impending rock of Pindar is perhaps 
•*a less appropriate, but surely, a more picturesque 
■ mode df punishment. 


Note 2, page 29, col. 1. 

Car-borne Pisa’a royal maid. * 
(£nomaus,kingof Pisa, had promised his daugh- 
ter, the heiress of his states, in marriage to any 
warrior who should excel him in the chariot race, 
on condition however that the candidates should 
stake their lives on the issue. Thirteen had essay- 
ed and perished before Pelops. ^ 

Note 3, page 29, col. 2. 

Sleeps beneath the piled ground. 

Like all other very early tombs, the monument 
of Pelops was a barrow or earthen mound. 1 know 
not whether it may still be traced. The spot is 
very accurately pointed out, and such works are 
not easily obliterated. 

Note 4, page 29, col. 2. 

God who behokleth thee and all thy deeds. 

The solemnity of this prayer contrasted with 
its object, that Hiero might again succeed in the 
chariot race, is ridiculous to modern ears. 1 do 
not indeed believe that the Olympic and other 
games had so much importance attached to them 
by the statesmen and warriors of Greece, as is pre- 
tended by the sophists of later ages ; but whore the 
manners are most simple, public cxliibitioiis, it 
should be Tcmcmbered, are always most highly es- 
timated, and religious prejudice combined with the 
ostentation of wealth to give distinction to the 
Olympic contests. 

Note 5, page 30, col. 1. 

The flower of no ignoble race. 

Theron was a descendant of CEdipus, and con 
scquently of Cadmus. His family had, through 
a long line of ancestors, been remarkable, 3oth in 
Greece and Sicily, for misfortune; and he was 
himself unpopular with his subjects and engaged 
in civil war. Allusions to these circumstances of- 
ten occur in the present ode. 

Note 6, page 30, col. 2. 

-—He whom none may name. 

In the original “ tip,” “ a certain nameless per- 
son.” The ancients were often scrupulous about . 
pronouncing the names of their gods, particularly 
those who presided over the region of future hopes 
and fears ; a scruple corresponding with the Rab- 
binical notions of the ineffable word. The pic- 
tures which follow present a striking dbcrepancy 
to the mythology of Homer, and of the general 
herd of Grecian poets, whose Zeus is as far infe- 
rior to the one supreme divinity of Pindar, as the 
religion of Pindar himself falls short of the clear- 
ness and majesty of Revelation. The connexion 
of these Eleusinian doctrines with those of Hin- 
Idustan, is in many points sufficiently striking. 
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Southey and Pindar might seem to have drunk at 
the same source. 

Note 7, page 31, col. 1. 

Nor Jove haa Thetia’ prayer denied, 

I know not wliy, except for his brutality to the 
body of Hector, Achilles is admitted with so much 
^difficulty into the islands of the blessed. That 
this was considered in the time of Pindar as suffi- 
cient to exclude him without particular interces- 
sion, shows at least that a great advance hod been 
inade in moral feeling since the days of Homer. 

Note 8, page 31, col. 1. 

Trained in study’s formal hour, 

There are who liate the ininstrcl’a power. 

It was not likely that Pindar’s peculiarities 
should escajMS criticism, nor wiis hi.s temper such 
as to bear it with a very even mind. He treats 
his rivals and assailants with at least a sufficient 
portion of disdain as servile adherents to rule, and 
mere students without genius. Some of their sar 
casnis passed however into proverbs. “ Aiof Keptv- 
^oc,” ail expression in ridicule of Pindar’s perpe- 
tual recurrence to mythology and antiquities, is 
p^served in the Pluedon: while bis occasioniil 
mention of himself and his own necessities, is pa- 
rodied by Aristophanes. 1 can not but hope, how- 
ever, that the usual conduct of Pindar himself 
was less obtrusive and imjiortunatc than that of 
the Ditliyrumhic poet who intrudes on tlie festival 
of Nephelocoggugia, like the Gallic hard in Christ’s 
kirk u’ the green.” 

Note 9, page 31, col. 2. 

Whdsc sapling root from Scythian down 
4' And Isicr’s fount Alcidea bare. 

There seems to have been, in all countries, a 
disposition to place a region of pctuiliar happiness 
and fertility among inaccessible mountains, .mtl at 
the source of their principal rivers. Perhaps, in- 
deed, the Mount Meru of Hindustan, the hlarne- 
icss Etliio])ians at the head of the Nile, and the 
happy Hyperborean regions at tlie source of the 
Istcr, are only copies of the garden and river of 
God in Eden. Some truth is iindoublodly mixed 
'with the tradition here preserved by Pindar. The 
olive was not indigenous in Greece, and its first 
specimens were planU‘d near Pisa. That they as- 
cribed its introduction to the universal hero, £ler> 
cules, derived its stock from the land of the 
blessed, need not be wondered at by those who 
know the imjiortancc of such a present. The Hy- 
perlioTcan or Atlantic region, which continually 
receded in proportion as Europe was exjilorcd, still 
seems to have kept its ground in the fancies of the 
vulgari under tlie names of the island of St. Bran- 
dan, of Flath Innis, or the fortunate land of Cock- 


ayne, till the discovery of America peopled th« 
western ocean with something less illusive. 

Note 10, page 32, col. 1. 

Old Atlas’ daughter hallowed. 

Taygeta. 

< 

Note 11, page 32, coi. 2. 

To Lemnos* laughing dames of yore, 

Such was the proof Krnicus bore. 

Ernicus was one of the Argonauts, who distin- 
guished himself in the games celebrated at Lem- 
nos by its hospitable queen Hypsipile, os victor in 
the foot-race of men clothed in armour. He was 
prematurely gray-lieadcd, and thereflirc derided by 
the Lcmnian women before he had given this proof 
of his vigour. It is not impossilile that Psaumis had 
the same singularity of appearance. 

There is a sort of playfulness in this ode, w'hich 
would make us suspect that Pindar had no very 
sincere respect for the character oH^saumis. Per- 
haps he gave oflence by it ; for I'lie W/'owing poem 
to the same champion is in a very dillereri;.st^le. 

Note 12, page 33, c.ol. 1. 

Roariiig her gooilly towers on high. 

Camarina had been lately destroyed by firej arid 
rebuilt in a great measure by the liberality ;&f P'»aU- 
mk. 

Note 13, page 33, col. 2. 

Such praise as good AiImbIiis bore 

To him the prophet chief 

The prophet chief is Amplnaraiis, who was 
swallowed up by tlic eartli before the attack of Pu- 
lyniccs and liis allies on Thebes, either liecause 
the gods determined to rescue his virtues^rom the 
stain of tlint odious conflict ; or according to the 
sagacious Lydgate, because, being a sorcerer and 
a pagan “ byshoppe,” the time of his com;;nct was 
expired, and the infernal powers laid claim to him. 

Note 14, page 33, col. 2. 

I Then yoke the mules of winged pace, 

And Phintia climb the car with me. 

Agesias had been victor in the A^iene or chariot 
drawn by mules; Phintis was, probably, his cha- 
rioteer. 

Note 15, page 34, col. 1. 

And flung the silver clasp away 

That rudely preat her heaving side. 

I venture in the present instance to translate 
xetxwir*’ a clasp, because it was undoubtedly used 
for the stud or buckle to a horse’s l'*£, as “ 
signifies to run by a horse’s side holding the bridle. 
The “ XXXW0” too, api>ended to the bidt of Hercu- 
les, which he left with his Scythian mistress, shoulA 
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Bccm, from the manner in which Heroiiotus men- 
tions ft, to have l)eeii a clasp or stud, nor can 1 in 
the present passage understand why the pregnant 
'fi\’adnj should encumber herself with a water-|K)t, 
or why the watcr-jK)t and zone should be mention- 
^ as laid aside at the same time. But the round 
^Brtiip-hke form of an antique clasp may well 
* accourft lur^uch names being applied to it. I 

^ Note 16, page 34, col. 2. 

— ^(;!ool Cyllenc’s height of snow. 

Cyllenc was a mountain in Arcadia dedicated 
to Mercury. 


Note 17, page .35, col. 1. 

Then, miiw«tvel ! Ind ihy chorus rise 
Tu Juno <iu(‘cn of denies. 


Such passages as lids ajipcar to prove, first, that 
the Odes of Pindar, instead of being danced and 
chaunted hy a cJjiiWJ<f>f hired miisieiana and ac- 



tors, in tli^ 
cd by tl 


^ird and impossible manner pretend- 
“oeian writers, (whose ignorance 
r.^’tlu‘ir own antiquities, is in many instan- 
ce's apparent.) were recited by the poet hnnself 
-ijting, (his iron chair was long pre.served at Del- 
p™,) and aocompatded by one iir more niusieiaiis, 
as the I'hehaii Aeneas whom lie here com- 
•^lirncqts. Seconilly, what will account at once 
foTtlie ineqnalities;.of his stylo and the rapidity of 
his tranHw^iKl^’e may infer that the IJincaian 
swan was, often at least, an “ imjirovisatore.” I 
know not the origin of the Bicotian agnomen of 
swine, in later iiines we find their region called 
vervccum patria.” 


Note 18, page 35, col. 1. { 

Maik with no enviousn-ar a siihject'.'i praise. ] 

Eitfftjr tlie piu't was led by his vanity to ascril>c 
*i grcaler coiisequeiiee to his verses than they real- 
ly jiossessed, when he su|)[)oses that the praise of 
AgesiSs may move his sovereign to jealousy; or 
wc may infer from this little circumstance that the 
im|X)rtancc atlaclicd to the Olympic prize h.as not 
been so greatlv overrated by poet.s and antiquaries, 
and that it was indeed “ a gill more valuable tlian 
a hundred trophies.” 


Why thy strength of tyrant beauty thus, with seem- 
ing ruth, restruin'l • 

Better breathe my last before thee, than in lingcr- 
ing grief remain ! 

To yon planet, Fate has given every month to wax 
and wane; 

And— thy world of blushing brightnoss—can it, 
will it, long remain 1 • 

Health and youth in balmy moisture on thy cheek 
their seat maintain ; 

But — the dew that sti'cps the rose-bud — can it, will 
it Jong remain 1 

Asuf! why, in mournful numbers, of thine absence 
thus complain, 

Chance had joined ns. chance has parted! — nought 
on earth can long remain. 

In the world, rnay’st thou, beloved ! live exempt 
from grief and pain ! 

On my lips the breath is fleeting, can it, will it 
long rcniiuii'? 


FROM THE GULISTAN. 

“Biiothkk! know the world decciveth! 
Trust on Him who safely giveth! 

Fix not on the world thy trust, 

She feeds us — hut slie turns to dust, 
And the hare earth or kingly throne 
Alike may serve to die upon !” 


FROM TtlE SAME. 

Tni-: man wlio leaveth life lichind, 

May well and boldly H|K*ak his mind ; 
Where flight is none from buttle field, 
We blithely snatch the sword ami shield; 
Where 1 io[H‘ is pa.st, and Inite is strong, 
The wretch’s tongue is sharp and long; 
Myself have seen, in wild despair, 

The feeble cat the niaslifl' tear.” 


TRANSLATIONS 

FROM TUB 

HINDOOSTANEE. 


SONNET BY TtTE LATE NAWAB OF 
OUDE, ASUF UD DOWLA. 

In those e^es the tears that glisten as in pity for 
my pain, 

• Are they gems, or only dew-drops 1 can they, will 
tUfcy long remain 1 \ 

5* 


FROM THE SAME. 

“ Who the silent man can prize, 

If a fool he he or wise? 

Yet, though lonely seem the wood* 
Therein may lurk the beast of blood, 
Often bashful looks conceal 
Tongue of fire and heart of steel, 
And deem not tliou in forest gray, 
Every dapple«l skin thy prey; 

Lest thou rouse, with luckless spear, 
The tiger for the fallow-deer !” 
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THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 

With heat o’erlaboured and the length of way, 
On Ethan’s beach the bands of Israel lay. 

*T was silence all, the sparkling sands along, 

Save where the locust trilled her feeble song, 

Or blended soft in drowsy cadence fell 
The wave’s low whisper or the camel’s bell. — 

’T was silence all ! — the flocks for shelter fly 
Where, waving light, the acacia shadows lie ; 

Or where, from far, the flattering vapours make 
The noon-tide semblance of a misty lake : 

While the mute swain, in careless safety spread, 
With arms enfolded, and dejected head, 

Dreams o’er his wondrous call, his lineage high. 
And, late revealed, his children’s destiny. 

For, not in vain, in thraldom’s darkest hour, 

Hatl sped from Amram’s sons the word of |)owcr ; 
Nor failed the dreadful wand, whose gcal-like sway 
Caild lure the locust from her airy way ; 

With reptile war assail their proud abodes. 

And mar the giant jwmp of Egypt’s gods. 

Oh helpless gods! who nought availed to shield 
From fiery rain your Zoan’s favoured field ! — 

Oh helpless gods ! who saw the curdled blood 
Taint the pure lotus of your ancient flood, 

And fourfuld'iiight the wondering earth enchain, 
While Memnon’s orient harp was heard in vain ! — 
Such nuisings held the tribes, till now the west 
With milder influence on their teniides prest ; 
And that portentous cloud which, all the day, 
Hung its dark curtain o’er their weary way, 

(A cloud by day, a friendly flame by night,) 
Rolled back its misty veil, and kindled into light ! — 
Soft fell the eve : — But, ere the day was done, 
Tall, waving banners streaked the level sun j 
And wide and dark along th’ horizon red, 

In sandy surge the rising desert spread. — 

“ Mark, Israel, mark !” — On that strange sight in- 
tent, 

> In breathless terror, every eye was bent ; 

And busy faction’s undistinguished hum 
And female shrieks arose, “ They come, they 
come !” 

They come, they come ! in scintillating show 
O’er the tfirk mass the brazen lances glow ; 

And sandy clouds in countless shapes combine, ' 
As deepens or extends the long tumultuous line ; — 
And fancy’s keener glance e’en now may trace 
The threatening aspects of each mingled race ; 
For many a coal-black tribe and cany spear. 

The hireling guards of Misraim’s throne, were 
there. 


From distant Cush they trooped, a warrior 
Siwah’s(l) green isle and Sennaar’s piarly* plaiii : * 
On either wing their fiery coursers check • 

The parched and sinewy sons of Amalek : 

While close behind, inured to feast on blood, 
Decked in Behemoth’s spoils, the tali Shangalla(2) 
strode. 

’Mid blazing helms and bucklers rough with gold 
Saw yc how swift the scytlicd chariot rolled 1 
Lo, these are they whom, lords of Afric’s fates, 
Old Thebes had poured through all her hundred 
gates. 

Mother of armies ! — How the cmeralds(3) glowed, 
Where, flushed with power a'ikivmngeance, Pha- 
raoh rode! 

And stoled in white, those brazerf'wteQWis£*ve, 
Osiris’ ark his swarthy wizards bore ; ' 

And still responsive to the trumpet’s cry 
The priestly sistruin murmured — Victory? — 
Why swell these shouts that rend the desffrt’s 
gloom? 

Whom come ye forth to combat? — warriprti 
whom? — ‘ 

These flocks and herds — this fatnt and weary 
train — 

Red from the scourge and recent from the chain? 
God of the ()oor, the poor and friendless save ! 
Giver and Lord of freedom, help the slave !— 
North, south, and west the sandy whirlwinds fly. 
The circling horns of Egypt’s chivalry. 

On earth’s last margin throng the weepings train : 
Their cloudy guide moves on : — “ And must wo 
swim the main ?” 

’Mid the light spray their snorting camels ^ood. 
Nor bathed a fetlock in the nauseous flood — 

He comes — their leader comes ! — the man of God 
O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod. 

And onward treads — The circling waves retreat 
In hoarse deep murmurs, from his holy feet ; 

And the chased surges, inly roaring, show 
The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 

With limbs that falter, and with hearts that 
swell, 

Down, down they pass— a steep and slippery dell 
Around them rise, in pristine chaos hurled, 

The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world ; 

And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green, * 
And caves, the sea-calves’ low-roofed haunt, are 
seen. 

Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread; 
The beetling waters storm above their head ; 
While far behind retires the sinking day. 

And fades on Edom’s hills its latest ray. ' 
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Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 

Or (ferk to them, or cheerless came the night, 

Still in their van, along that dreadful road, 
>*Blazed broad and fierce the brandished torch of 
^od. 

ts mcte»r glare a tenfold lustre gave 
long mirror of the rosy wave : 

^*While its blc^t beams a suniike heat supply, 
W^rm cVRy check and dance in every eye — 

To them alone — for Misraim’s wizard train 
Invoke for Jight their monster-gods in vain : 
Clouds heaped on clouds their struggling sight con- 
fine. 

And tenfold darkness broods aliove their line. 

Yet on they fare by reckless vengeance led. 

And range unconscious through the ocean’s bed. 
Till midway now — that strange and fiery form 
Showed his dread visage lightening through the 
* storm j 

With withcrin'^jfflSndour blasted all their might, 
Jknd br^-s/^eir chariot-wheels, and marred their 

Misraim, fly !” — The ravenous floods they 
*sce, 

^nd, fiercer than the floods, the Deity. 

\Fly, Misraim, fly !” — From Edom’s coral strand 
^gain the prophet stretched his dreadful wand: — 
JVith one wild crash the thundering waters sweep, 
And all is wave*-’'— a dark and lonely deep — 

Yot o’er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 
As mortal wailing swelled the nightly blast : 

And strange and sad the whispering breezes bore 
The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore. 

Oh ! welcome came the morn, where Israel stood 
In trustless womlcr by th’ avenging flood ! 

Oh ! welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 
The drifted wreck of Zoan’s pride below; 

The mangled limbs of men — the broken car — 

A few sad relics of a nation’s war: 

Ala^, how few! — Then, soft as Elim’s well, (3) 
The precious tears of new-born freedom fell. 

And he, whose hardened heart alike had borne 
The house of bondage and th’ oppressor’s scorn, 
The stubborn slave, by hope’s new beams subdued, 
In faltering accents sobbed his gratitude — 

Till kindling into warmer zeal, around 
. The virgin timbrel waked its silver sound : 

And in fierce joy, no more by doubt supprest, 

The struggling spirit throbbed in Miriam’s breast. 
She, with bare arms, andAxing on the sky, 

The datk transparence of her lucid eye, 

Poipred on the winds of heaven her wild sweet har- 
• ■ mony. 

“ Where now,” she sang, “ the tall Egyptian 
spearl* 

On’s sanlifte shrold, and Zoan’s chariot, where 1 
” Above their ranks the whelming waters spread. 
« Shout, Israel, for the Lord has triumphed !” — 


And every pause lictween, as Miriam sang. 
From tribe to tril»c the martial thunder sang, 
And loud and far their stormy chorus spread,— 
“ Shout, Israel, fur the Lord hath triumphed I” 


LINES 

SPOKEN IN THE THEATRE, OKPORD, ON LORD GREM 

yille’s installation as chancellor. • 
Yfi viewless guardians of these sacred shades, (4) 
Dear dreams of early song, Aoiiiun maids! — 

And you, illustrious dead ! whose spirits speak 
In every flush that lints the student’s check, 

As, wearied with the world, he seeks again 
The page of better times and greater men ; 

If with pure worship we your steps pursue. 

And youth, and health, and rest Ibrget for you, 
(Whom most wc serve, to whom our lamp burns 
bright 

Through tlie long toils of not ingrateful night,) 
Yet, yet be present I — Let the worldly train 
Mock our cheap joys, and hate our useless strain. 
Intent on freighted wealth, or proud to rear 
The fleece Iberian or the pampered steer ; — 

Let sterner science with unwearied eye 
Explore the circling spheres and map the sk^ ; 
His long-drawn mole let lordly commerce scan, 
And of his iron arch the rainlx)w span : 

Yet, while, in burning characters imprest, 

The poet’s lesson stamps tlic youthful breast 
Bids the rapt boy o’er sulTcriiig virtue bleed, 
Adore a brave or bless a gentle deed, 

And in waim feeling from the storied page 
Arise the saint, the hero, or the sage ; 

Such bo our toil ! — Nor doubt we to explore 
The thorny maze of dialectic lore. 

To climb the chariot of the gods, or scan 
The secret workings of the soul of man;* 
Upborne aloft on Plato’s eagle flight, 

Or the slow pinion of the Stagyritc. 

And those gray Bjwils of Hcrculanean pride, 

If aught of yet untasted sweets they hide; — 

If Padua’s sage l>c there, or art have power 
To wake Menander from his secret bower. 

Such be our toil ! — Nor vain the labour proves, 
Which Oxford honours, and which Grenville 
loves ! ^ 

— On, eloquent and firm! — whose warning high^ 
Rebuked the rising surge of anarchy. 

When, like those brethren stars to seamen known, 
In kindred splendour Pitt and Grenville shone ; 
On in thy glorious course ! not yet wave 
Has ceased to lash the shore, nor storm forgot to 
rave. 

Go on ! and oh, wliile adverse factions raise 
To thy pure worth involuntary praise ; 

While Gambia’s swarthy tribes thy mercies bless, 
And from thy counsels date their happiness; 
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Say, (for thine Isis yet recalls with pride 
Thy youthful triumphs by her leafy side,) 

Say, hast thou scorned, mid pomp, and wealth, 
and power, 

The sober transports of a studious hour? — 

No, statesman, no ! — thy patriot fire was fed 
From the warm embers of tlie mi'^hty dead ; 

And thy strontj spirit's pati«*iit grasp combined 
The souls of ages in a single mind. 

• — By arts like these, amidst a world of foes, 

Eye of the earth, th’ Athenian glory rose; — 
Thus, last and best ot Romans, Brutus shone; 
Our Somers thus, and thus our Clarendon; 

Such Cobhain was; such, Grenville, long lie thou. 
Our boast before — our chief and champion now ! 


EPITAPH ON A YOUNG NAVAL OFFI- 
CER, 

DESIGNED FOR A TOMU IN A SEAPORT TOWN IN 
NORTH WALKS, 

Sailor! if vigour nerve thy frame, 

If to liigh deeds thy soul is strung, 

Revere this stone that gives to fame 
Tltt brave, the virtuous, and the young! — ( 5 ) 

For manly beauty decked his form, 

Ilis bright eye beainod with mental power; 

Resistless as the winter storm, 

Yet mild as summer’s mildest shower. 

In war’s hoarse rage, in ocean’s strife,^ 

For skill, for force, for mercy known; 

Still prompt to shield a comrade’s life, 

And greatly careless of his own. — 

Yet you^liful seaman, mourn not thou 
The fate tlu’se artless lines recall ; 

No, Camhriaii, no, he thine the vow, 

Like him to live, like him to fall ! — 

But hast thou known a father’s care, 

Who sorrowing stmt tiice forth to sea; 

Po 4 .it!!(l for thy weal th’ unceasing prayer, 

And thought the sleepless night on thee ? 

Has e’er thy tender fancy flown, 

* When wintis were strong and waves were high, 

Where, listening tothcteni[M'st’8 moan, 

Thy sisters heaved the anicious sigh? 

Or, in the darkest hour of dread. 

Mid war’s^wild din, and ocean’s swell, 

Hast mourned a hero brother dead, 

And did that brother love thee w'ell? — 

Then pity those whoso sorrows flow 
In vain o’er Shipley’s empty grave! — 

<*8440^, thou vveep’st: — Indulge thy wo; 
fitudl tears will not disgrace the brave ! — 


AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. 

OrR task is done ! on Gunga’s breast(G) 

The sun is sinking down to rest; 

And moored beneath the tamarind bough, 

Our bark has found its liarliour now. ^ 

With furled sail and painted side, 

Behold the tiny frigate ride. , 

U(»on her deck, ’mid charcoal gleams,^ * 

The Moslems’ savoury supper steams, 

While all apart, beneath the wood, 

The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 

Come walk with me the jungle througn; 

If yonder hunter told us true, 

Ear ofl' in desert dank and rude, 

The tiger holds his solitude; 

Nor (taught by secret <diarm to shun 
The thunders of the English gnn,) 

A dreadful guest but rarely seen, 

Returns to scare the village 
Come boldly on ! no veiiomed snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake: '•-I 

( Jhild of the sun ! he loves to lie 
’Mid nature’s embers parched and dry, 

Where o’er some tower in ruin laid, 

Thepeepul spreadr its haunted shade, 

Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 

Pit warder in the gate of death! 

Come on ! yet pause ! behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo’s arelied bough. 

Where gemming oil that sacred gloom, 

Glows the geranium’s scarlet bloom, 

Anil winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower; 

’riie ceiba’s crimson pomp displayed 
O’er the broad }>laiiit:iin’s humbler shade, 

And dusk anana’s prickly blade; 

While o’er the brake, so wild and fair, 

Tlie betel w.aves his crest in air. 

With pendent train and rushing wings, 

Aloft the gorgeous peacock spring.s ; 

And lie, the bird of hundred dyes, ( 7 ) 

Whose [>lumes the dames of Ava prize. 

So rich a shade, so green a sod, 

Our English fairies never trod; 

Yet who in Indian bower has stood, 

But thought on England’s '‘good green wood?^ 
And blessed beneath the palmy shailc, 

Her hazel and her hawthorn glade, 

And breathed a prayer, (how oft in vain!) 

To gaze upon her oaks again? 

A truce to thought! the jackal’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry; 

And through the trees, yon failing ray 
Will scantly serv.? to guide our way. 

Yet, mark ! as hide the upper skies, 

Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes. 

Before, liosiilc us, and alnivc, 

The lirc-fly lights his lamp of love, 
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Vlctrcating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 
The djirkness of the copse exploring*, 
‘While to this cooler air confest, 

broad Dhatura bares her breast, 

Of frc|jAant scent, and virgin white, 

^ pearl a^und the locks of night! 

' {ftilUs we pass in soflcncd hum, 

#^Mong ihe bre^y valleys C4)tne 
^ Theyillag<feng, the horn, the drum, 
^till as we pass, from bush and briar, 
The shrill cigala strikes his lyre ; 

And, what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-canol 
I know that soul-cntrancing swell ! 

It is, — it must be, — Philomel ! 

Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze, — 
The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye ; 

Yon lamp that tr^^ilul^s on the stream, 
Erom fortj^ cabin sheds its beam*, 
And ^ g^^ac 1 V sleep to find 

die morning’s healthy wind. 

But O ! with thankful hearts confess, 

’ Ev’n here there may lie happiness; 

And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth, his hope of heaven! 


LINES WRITTEN TO HIS WIFE, 

WHILE ON A VISIT TO UPPER INDIA. 

Ip thou wert by my side, iny love! 

How fast would evening fail 
In green Bcngala’s palmy grove, 

^ Listening the nightingale! 

If thou, my love ! wert by my side, 

My babies at my knee, 

^ow gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea ! 

I miss thee at the dawning gray. 

When, on our deck reclined, 

In careless ease my limbs I lay. 

And woo the cooler wind. 

. I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide, 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam, 

I miss thee from my side. 

1 spread my books, my pencil try, 

^ he lingering noon td cheer, 

But ifiiss thy kind approving eye 
Thy meek attentive ear. 

But when bf morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, 

Thy prayers ascend fot me. 


Then on ! riicn on! where duty Icads^ 

My course be onward still, 

On broad Hindustan’s sultry meads. 

O’er black Almorah’s hill. 

That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 

Nor mild Malwah detain. 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits. 

By yonder western main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 
Across the dark blue sea. 

But never were hearts so light and gay. 

As then shall meet in thee! 


HAPPINESS. 

One morning in the month of May, 

I wandered o’er the hill; 

Though nature all around was gay, 

My heart was heavy still. 

Can God, I thought, the just, the great, 
These meaner creatures bless. 

And y<‘t deny to man’s estate 
The Iktoii of happiness? 

Tell me, yc woods, ye smiling plains, 

Ye hlessf'd birds around, 

111 which of nature’s wide domains 
Can bliss for man be found. 

The birds wild carolled over head. 

The breeze aroimrl me blew, 

And nature’s awful chorus said — 

No bliss for man she knew. 

I questioned love, whose early ray. 

So rosy bright ap|)cars, 

And heard the timid genius say 
His light was dimmed by tears. 

1 questioned friondslup; Friendship sighed, 
And thus her answer gave — 

The few whom fortune never tried 
Were withered in the grave I 

I asked if vice could bliss bestow ? 

Vice boasted loud arnl well, 

But fading from her withered brow, 

The borrowed roses fell. 

I sought of feeling, if her skill 

Could sooth the wounded breast^ 

And found her mourning, faint and still, 
For others’ woes distressed ! 

1 questioned virtue: virtue sighed. 

No boon could she disjiensc— 

Nor virtue was her name, she cried 
But humlile penitence. 
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I questioned death — the grisly shade 
Relaxed his brow severe — 

And ** 1 am happiness,** he said. 

** If Virtue guides thee here.** 


THE MOONLIGHT MARCH. 

sfiE them on their winding way, 

About their ranks the moonbeams play ; 
Their lofty deeds and daring high 
Blend with the notes of victory. 

And waving arms, and banners bright, 

Are glancing in the mellow light : 

They *re lost — and gone, the moon is past. 
The wood’s dark shade is o’er them cast ; 
And fainter, fainter, fainter still 
The march is rising o’er the hill. 

Again, again, the pealing drum, 

The clashing horn— they come, they come ; 
Through rocky pass, o’er wooded steep 
In long and glittering files they sweep. 

And nearer, nearer, yet more near, 

Their softened chorus meets the ear ; 

Forth, forth, and meet them on their way ; 
The trampling hoofs brook no delay; 

With thrilling fife and pealing drum, 

And clashing horn, they come, they come. 


LINES. 

RcFTiECTED on the lake 1 love 
To see the stars of evening glow; 

So tranquil in the heavens above, 

So restless in the wave below. 

Thus heavenly hope is all serene, 

But earthly hope, how bright so e’er. 
Still fluctuates o’er this changing scene. 
As false and fleeting as ’tis fair. 


FAREWELL. 

When eyes are beaming 
What never tongue might tell. 

When tears arc streaming 
From their crystal cell ; 

When hands are linked that dread to part, | 
And heart is met by throbbing heart, 

Oh t bitter, bitter is the smai 
Of them that bid farewell 1 

When hope is chidden 
That fain of bliss would tell, 

And love forbidden 
In the breast to dwell ; 


When fettered by a viewless chain, 
We turn and gaze, and turn again. 
Oh ! death were mercy to the pain 
Of them that bid farewell! 


VESPERS. 

God that madest Earth and HdC.7en, • 
Darkness and light! 

Who the day for toil hast given. 

For rest the night ! 

May thine angel guards defend us, 
Slumber sweet thy mercy send us. 

Holy dreams and hopes attend ps. 

This livelong night ! 


TO LIEUTENANXiGENERAL, SIR 
ROWLAND STtlr, K. B. 

Hill ! whose high daring with^r^nevr^ .^jg^ess 
Hath cheered our tardy war, what time the<c|^d 
Of expectation, dark and comfortless, ' 

Hung on the mountains ; and yon factious crowd 
Blasphemed thei j country’s valour, babbling loud ! 
Then was thine arm revealed, to whose young 
might, - 

By Toulon’s leagucred wall, the fiercest bowed 
Whom Egypt honoured, and the dubious fight 
Of sad Corunna’s winter, and more bright 
Douro, and Talavera’s gory bays ; 

Wise, modest, brave, in danger foremost found. — 

0 still, young warrior, may thy toil-earned praise, 

1 With England’s love, and England’s honour 
I crowned, 

Gild with delight thy Father’s latter days ! , 


IMITATION OF AN ODE BY k60D< 
RUT, IN HINDOOSTANEE. 

Ambition’s voice was in mine ear, she whispered 
yesterday, 

** How goodly is the land of Room, (9) how wide 
the Russian sway! 

How blest to conquer either realm, and dwell 
through life to come, 

Lulled by the harp’s melodious string, cheered by 
the northern drum !” 

But Wisdom heard ; “ O youth,” she said, in 
pasrion’s fetter tied, ' ^ , 

O come and see a sight with me shall cute thee of 
thy pride I” 

She led me to a lonely dell, a sr.d and shady 
ground, 

Where many an ancient sepulchre gleamed in the 
moonshine round. 
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d “Here Sccunder(lO) sleeps/’ she cried j — 
“ this is his rival’s stone ; 

And here the mighty chief reclines who reared the 
Median throne.(ll} 

Iri(||wre of these, doth aught of all their ancient 
pojH^ remain, 

Sji^^ate regret, and bitter tears for ever, and in 
vaifi'? ^ 

Bkihirn, return^ and in thy heart engraven keep 

■», 'Mjklore-* 

The lesser wealth, the lighter load, — small blame 
betides the^poor.” 


NOTES. 

Note 1, page 38, col. 2. 

Siwah. 

Oasis. Sennaar. — Mcroe. 

Note 2, page 38, col. 2. 

> , Shangalla. 

nnie black tribes whom Bruce considers a^ the 
abon^nal Nubians, are so called. For their gi- 
gantic Itatuf^imik their custom of ornamenting 
themselves and their houses with the s{)oils of the 
elephant, see the account he givffs of the person 
and residence of one of their chiefs whom he visit- 
ediili his depftitipre from Ras el Feel. 

Note 3, page 38, col. 2. 

* Emeralds. 

.. The emerald, or whatever the ancients dignified 
by the name oL smaragdus, is said to have been 
found in great quantities in the mountain now 
called Gebul Zumrud (the mount of emeralds.) 


him to content himself with the com^wsition of an- 
other. Of this diffidence his friends have reason 
to complain, as it suppressed some elegant lines 
of his own on the same occasion. 

Note 6, page 40, col. 1. 

The brave, the virtuous, and the young. 

Captain Conway Shipley, third son to the dean 
of St. Asaph, i>crished in an attempt to cut out an 
enemy’s vessel from the Tagus with the boats of « 
his majesty’s frigate La Nymphe, April 22, 1808, 
in the 2Gth year of his age, and oiler nearly six- 
teen years of actual service; distinguished by every 
quality Imth of heart and head which could adorn 
a man or an officer. Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, 
and the captains of his fleet, have since erected a 
monument to his memory in the neighbourhood 
of Fort St. Julian. 

Note 7, page 40, col. 2. 

On Giinga's breaaL 

These lines wore written at a small village on 
the banks of the Ganges, which he was ascending 
in a pinnace, on his first visitation of his diocese, 
in August, 1824. 

' Note 8, page 40, col. 2. ^ 

I The bird of hundred dyes. 

I “ The Mucharunga — many coloured. I learned 
at Dacca, that while we were at pCaco with tho 
Burmans, many traders used to go over all the 
eastern provinces of Bengal, buying up these beau- 
tiful birds for tlie Golden Zennanah ; at Ummera- 
poora it was said that they were sometimes worth 
a gold mohur each.” 



Note 4, page 39, col. 1. 
Elim’s well. 


It is interesting to observe with what pleasure 
and rnfhutencss Moses, amid the Arabian wilder- 
ness, enumerates the “ twelve wells of water,” and 
the “ threescore and ten palm-trees,” of Elim. 


Note 5, page 39, col. 2. 

Ye viewless guardians of these sacred shades. 

These lines were spoken (as is the custom of the 
university on the installation of a new chancellor) 
by a young nobleman, whoso diffidence induced 


Note 9, page 42, col. 2. 

Tfie land of Room. ^ 

The oriental name of the Turkish Empire. 

Note 10, page 43, col. 1. 

Secunder. 

Alexander the Great. 

Note 11, page 43, col. 1. 

The mighty Ciiief who reared tlie Median throne. 
The founder of the Median throne was Ky 
Kaoos, or Deiioces. 
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BOOK 1. 


Emjsrnai. Sp ’t! Oocl of Trutlr,! t|j{;Dvhom 
All things sei ‘111 tis they ardjvThoiif-yhaoivoId 
'Tiic prophet’s ''•^e unsealed, tliat ^aw, 

While heavy cp fell down on otho^ men, 

In holy.,!. -A tranced, the fufure pass 
J^oforo l^m, and to Juki’s harp attunc(|^ 
Diffrdens which made the pagan )noiup^ins shake, 
Urfv SOI 


Ani^Z 




My eye unscale ; me what is substance teach, 
And shadow what, while 1 of things to come, 

As p|st, rehearsing, sing the Course of Time, 
4^10 scconTNiuiUi, and final doom of man. 

^’hj^iiuse, that soft and sickly wooi's the ear 
Of 1^., or chanting loinl iii#vindy rhyme 
’#f fabled hero, raves through gaudy talc 
J^ikfltiOvcrjQiaught with sense, I ask not: such 
A strain hefit^not .*>rguintMit so high. 

Me thought, arul phrase severely silling out 
The whole idea, grant,* uttering as ’tis 
ijjh^^sential truth — time gone, the riglitcous 

The wicked ebrnned, and providence approved. 

Hold my ri^^t hand, Almighty ! and me teach 
To^rike the lyr^hut seldom struck, to notes 
Harmonious with yic morning stars, and pure 
As those by sainted bards and angels sung, 
Which wake the echoes of Eternity; 

That fools may hear and tremble, and the wise. 
Instructed, listen, of ages yet to come. 

Long was the day, so long expected, past 
Of the eternal doom, that gave to each 
Of all the human race his due reward. 

The sun, earth’s son, and moon, and stars, had 
ceased 

To nunmer seasons, days, and months, and years] 
To#<koTtal Ti^n. Hope v9as forgotten, and fear: 
And tifUe, all its chance, and change, and 
smiles, I 

And frequer^; tears, and deeds oi I'illany, 

Or right^^'ieart^OTce talked of much, as things 
^ ' «*. remembered; 

jIn Am an ti^. i .jw y vision of past 


Seen far remote, as country, wliich has left 
The traveller’s speedy step, retiring hack 
From morn till even; and long Eternity 
Had rolled his mighty years, and with his years 
Men had grown old. The saints^All home returned 
From pilgrirtiagCj and war, and weqnng, long 
Had rc.stc’d in the bowers of peaye, lliat skirt 
The .stream of life; and long — alas, how long 
To tJiem it seemed ! — the wicked, who refused 
To be rede(*iaed, had wandered in the dark 
Of hell's de.spair,**and drunk tlie burning cup 
Their sins had filled vvitli everlasting wo. 

Tliuft far the years had rolled, which nont but*^‘ 
God ^ 

Doth number, when two sons, two youthful sonsi 
Of Paradise, in conversation sweet, — 

For thus the heavenly muse instructs me, wooed 
At midniglit hour with offering sincere 
Of all tho liearL^fotired out in holy prayer, — 

High on *thc liiU^ of immortality, 

Whence goodliest prospect Iof)ks beyond the walji 
Of heaven, walked, casting ofl their eye far througV^:!^ 
The pure serene, observant if, returned 
From errand duly finiic’'ed, any came, ^ . " 

Or any, first in virtue now complete, 1 

From other worlds arrived, conflrmcd in good. 

Thus viewing, one they saw, on hasty wing 
Directing towards heaven his course; and now 
His flight ascending near the hatticmertte 
And lolly hills on which they walked, approached 
For round and round, in spacious circuit wide* 
Mountains of tallest stature circumsenhe 
The plains of Paradise, whose tops, arrayed 
In uncreated radiance, seem pure, 

That naught but angel’s foot, or saint^s^ elect ■ 

Of God, may venture there to walk. .’Here oft 
IMic sons of bliss take morn or'4!v^iifg*pi^timelf 
Delighted to behold ten thousand ' ' 

Around their suns revolving ill 
External space, or listen the barifionies 
Tnat each to other in ita motion sings. 

And hence, in middle heaven remote, is seen ' 

The mount of God in awful glory briglit. 

Within, no orb create of moon, or star, 

Or sun, gives light for God’s own countenance, 
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Beaming eternally, gives light to all. 

But farther than these sacred hills, his will 
Forbids it flow, too bright for eyes beyond. 

This is the last ascent of Virtue; here 
All trial ends, and hope ; here perfect joy. 

With perfect righteousness, which to these heights 
Alone can rise, begins, above all fall. 

And now, on wing of holy ardour strong, 
Hither ascends the stranger, borne upright, — 

For stranger he did seem, with curious eye 
Of nice inspection round surveying all, — 

And at the feet alights of those that stood 
His coming, who the hand of welcome gave, 

And the embrace sincere of holy love; 

And thus, with comely greeting kind, began. 

Hail, brother ! hail, thou son of happiness. 
Thou son beloved of God, welcome to heaven. 

To bliss that never fades ! thy. df^y is past 
Of trial, and of fear to fall,. Well done,, 

Thou good and faithful'.servant ; enter how 
Into the joy eternal of £hy Lord. 

Come with us, and behold far higher sight 
Than e’er thy heart desired, or hope conceived. 
Sec, yonder is the glorious hill of God, 

’Bove angel’s gaze in brightness rising high. 
Come, join our wing, and we will guide tliy flight 
Toimysteries of everlasting bliss, 

The tree, and fount of life, the eternal throne, 
And presence-chamber of the King of kings. 

But what concern hangs on thy countenance. 
Unwont within this place'} Perhaps thou deemst 
Thyself unworthy to be brought before 
The always Ancient One] So ftr&riijb^.tQO 
Unworthy; but our God is all In ail, J 
And gives us boldness to approach liis throne. 

Sons of the Highest ! citizens of heaven ! 

Began the new arrived, right have ye judged: 
Unworthy, most unworthy is your servant, 

To stand in presence of tho King, or hbld 
Most distant and most humble place in this 
Abode of excellent glory unrevcaled. 

But God Almighty be for ever prabed, 

Who, of his fulness. Alls me with all grace 
And ornament, to make me in his sight 
' Well pleasing, and accepted in his court. 

But, if your leisure waits, short narrative 
Will tell, why strange concern thus overhangs 
My face, ill seeming here ; and haply, too, 

Your elder knowledge can instruct my youth. 

Of what seems dark and doubtful, unexplained. 
Our leisure waits thee. Speak ; and what we 
can, 

Delighted Aiost to give delight, we will ; 

Though much of mystery yet to us remains. 

Virtue, .1 need not tell, when proved, and full 
Matured, inclines us up to God and heaven. 

By law of sweet compulsion strong and sure ; 

As gravitation to the larger orb 

The less attracts, through matter’s whole domain. 


Virtue in me was ripe. I speak not this 
In boast ; for what 1 am to God I owe, 

Entirely owe, and of myself am naught. 

Equipped and bent for heaven, I left yon world,. 
My native seat, which scarce your eye can readu, 
Rolling around her central sun, far out ^ 

On utmost verge of light. But first, to see., 

What lay beyond the visible creatjon, 

Strong curiosity my flight impelled. " ’ 

Long was my way, and strange. I passe&.lpi;, 
bounds 

Which God doth set to light, and liPe and love ; 
Where darkness meets with day, where order meets 
Disorder, dreadful, waste; and wild ; and down 
The dark, eternal, uncreated night 
Ventured alone. Long, long on rapid wing, 

I sailed through empty, nameless regions vast, 
Where utter Nothing dwblls, unformed and void. 
There neither eye, nor ear, nor any sense 
Of being most acute, finds object ; there 
For aught external still you search in vain. 

Try touch, or sight, or smell ; try what you will, 
You fi‘'"’ngely find naught but yourself alone. 

But why L''‘ould I in words attempt to tell ^ 

What that is ”^1'* ' 

This passc'd, my path descending led me still 
O’er unclaimed continents of desert gloom « 
Immense, where gravitation shifting turns k, 

The other way; and to some d re? d-* unknown^" 
Infernal centre downward weighs : and "ow^— 
Far travelled from the edge of darkness, far 
As from that glorious mount of God to light’s 
Remotest limb, — dire sights I saw, dire soupda 
1 heard ; and suddenly before my eve 
A wall of fiery adamant sprung up, 

Wall mountainous, tremendous, flaming high 
Above all flight of hope. 1 paused, and looke^^ t- , 
And saw, where’er I looked upon tl* mound, 

Sad figures traced in fire, not mot' iUless, 

But imitating life. One 1 rcmarHd 
Attentively; but how shall 1 describe * 

What naught resembles else -ny eye hath seen 7 
Of worm or serpent kind it something looked, 

But monstrous, with a thousand snaky heads, 
Eyed each with double orbs of glaring wrath ; 

And with as many tails, that twisted out 
In horrid revolution, tipped with stings ; 

And all its mouths, tlnat wide and darkly gaped, * 
And breathed most poisonous breath, had each a 
sting, 

Forked, and long, and venomous, and sharp; 

And, ill its writhinirs infinite, it graspei. 
Malignantly what seemed a heart, swollen/i^ack, 
And quivering with torture meet intense; 

And still theli?art, with anguish throbbing high, 
Made effort to escape, hut could not ; for. 

Howe’er it turned, and ofl it'vakily t*jrrQed, 

These complicated foldings held it fast. '** 

And still the monstrous beast h sting of h^ 
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C ioil transpierced it, bleeding evermore. 

at this could image, much 1 searched to know; 
And Y'hilc I stood, and gazed, and wondered long, 
A voice, from whence I knew not, for no one 
distinctly whispered in my car 
Tnese words : This is the worm that never dies. 
^jdRj^the side of this unsightly thing 


''imotHer was portrayed, more hideous still: 

^Yho sees it oitec shall wish to sce’t no more. 
Ira^mwdescribed let it remain ! 

’’^PCI^his much I may or can unfold. 

Far out it thrust a dart that might have made 
The knees of terror quake, and on it hung, 
Within the triple barbs, a being pierced 
Through soul and liody both. Of heavenly make 
Original the ^bcing seemed, but fallen, 

And worn and wasted with enormous wo. 

And still around the everlasting lancc, 

It writhed, convulsed, and uttered mimic groans; 
And tried, and wished, and ever tried and wished 
To die; but could not die. Oh, horrid sight! 

1 trembling gazed, and listened, and heard this 
voice 

» J^jpj)roach my ear: This is Eternal 

wall 

ms, all modes gf wretchedness, 
;rief, and desperate wo. 

I characters of fire, 
e could light, these words you 

I* Who comes this way, behold, and fear to sin!** 
Amazed 1 stood ; and thought such imagery 
MfMli«iie^^«ii4liin, a dangerous abode. 

But yet to sec*'i:l^ worst a wish arose. 

For virtue, by the holy seal of God 
Accredited and stamped, immortal all, 
'^WlteJi^l^ulncrable, fears no hurt. 

1A.S ca^ty a^k wish, as rapidly, 

I through the Iwrid rampart passed, unscathed 
An(^hoppo.sed^^n(l, poised on steady wing, 

1 hovering gazcd.^Etcrnal justice 1 sons 
Of God! tell me, iiyc can tell, what then 
I saw, what then 1 heard. Wide was the place, 
And deep as wide, and ruinous as deep. 

Beneath, I saw a lake of burning fire, 

With teiApest tost perpetually, 'and still 
Th^waves of fiery darkness ’gainst the rocks 
fy fp Sfattranation broke, and music made 
Of melancholy sort ; and over head 
And all around, wind warred with wind, storm 
how^ 

To stoQiil^Lnd lightning fqrkcd lightning crossed, 
AnlflEundc^iQnswercd thunder, nmttcring sounds 
Of sullen wratlTiTind far as sightlgmld pierce, 

Or down descend in caves of hopepss depth. 
Though ^1 Chat d^geon of unfading fire, 

I saw m^/^itserSLm beihgs walk, 

Buming"^ continually, yet unconsumed; 


For ever wasting, yet enduring still ; 

Dying perpetually, yot never dead. 

Some wandered lonely in the desert fiames, 

And some in fell encounter fiercely met, * 

With curses loud, and blasphemies, that made 
The check of darkness pale ; and as they fought, 
And cursed, and gnashed their teeth, and wished 
to die, 

Their hollow eyes did utter streams of wo. 

And there were groans that ended not, and sighs 
That always sighed, ami tears that ever wept, * 
And ever fell, but not in Mercy’s sight. 

And Sorrow, and Repentance, and Despair, 
Among them walked, and to their thirsty lips 
Presented frequent cups of burning gall. 

And as 1 listened, I heard these beings curse 
Almighty God, and curse the Lamb, and curse 
The earth, the resurrection morn, and seek, 

And ever vainly seek, fur utter death. 

And to their everlasting anguish still. 

The thunders from abuVe responding spoke 
' These words, which, tlirough the caverns of jHir- 
dition 

Forlornly echoing, fell on «vcry ?ar : 

“Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not.” 

And back again recoiled a dpeper groan. 

A dcc()CT groan ! Oh, what a groan was that ! 

1 waited not, but sw'ifi: on speediest wing, » 
With unaccustomed thoughts conversing, bock 
Retraced my venturous path from dark to light. 
Then up ascending, long ascending up, 

1 hasted on ; though whiles the chiming spheres^ 

By God’s 0 ^ .finger touched to harmony ! 

Held me till I hero arrived, 

Drawn upward by the eternal love of God, 

Of wonder full and strange astonishment, 

At what in yonder den of darkness dwells. 

Which now your higher knowledge will unfold. 

They answering said. To ask and to T^pstow 
Knowledge, is much of heaven’s delight; and' 

[ now ’ ■ , 

Most joyfully what thou roquircst we would; 

For much ot' new and unaccountable 

Thou bringst. Something indeed we heard before, 

In passing conversation slightly touched. 

Of such a place ; yet, rather to be taught, "* 

Than teaching, answer, what thy marvel uks, 

We need ; for wc ourselves, though hero, arc but 
Of yesterday, creation’s younger sons. • 

But there is one, an ancient bard of Earth, 

Who, by the stream of life, sitting in bliss. 

Has oft beheld the eternal years complete 
Tho mighty circle round the throne of God; 

Great in all learning, in all wisdom gfcat 
And great in song ; whose harp in lofty strain 
Tells frequently of what thy wonder craves. 

While, round him gathering, stand the youth of 
heaven. 

With truth and melody delighted both. 
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To him this path directs, an easy path, 

And easy flight will bring us to his scat. 

So saying, they linked hand in hand, spread out 
Their golden wings, by living breezes fanned. 

And over heaven’s broad champaign sailed serene. 
O’er hill and valley, clothed with verdure green, 
That never fades; and tree, and herb, and flower, 
That never fades ; and many a river, rich 
With nectar, winding pleasantly, they passed ; 
And mansion of celestial mould, and work 
Divine. And ofl delicious music, sung 
By saint and angel bands that walked the vales, 
Or mountain tops, and harped upon their harps, 
Their car inclined, and held by sweet constraint 
Their wing ; not long, for strong desire awaked 
Of knowledge that to holy use might turn, 

Still pressed them on to leave what rather seemed 
Pleasure, due only when all duty!s done. 

And now beneath them lay the wished-for spot. 
The sacred bower of that rcnowtied bard ; 

That ancient bard, ancient ^in days and song; 

But in immortal vigour young, and young 
In rosy health; to pensive solitude 
Retiring ofl, os was his wont on earth. 

Fit was the place, most fit, for holy musing. 
Upon a little mount, that gently rose. 

He ^at, clothed in white robes ; and o’er his head 
A laurel tree of lustiest, eldest growth, 

Stately and tall, and shadowing far and wide, — 
Not fruitless, as on earth, but bloomed, and rich 
With frequent clusters, ripe to heavenly taste, — 
Spread its eternal boughs, and in its arms 
A myrtle of unfading leaf embraced — 

The rose and lily, fresh with fragrant dew. 

And every flower of fairest cheek, around 
Him, smiling flocked. Beneath his feet, fast by. 
And round his sacred hill, a streamlet walked. 
Warbling the holy melodics of heaven ; 

The hSllowed zephyrs brought him incense sweet. 
And out before him opened, in pros|)Gct long. 

The river of life, in many a winding maze 
Descending from the lofty throne of God, 

That with excessive glory closed the scene. 

Of Adam’s race he was. and lonely sat, I 

chance that day, in meditation deep, 
Reflecting much of time, and earth, and man. 
And now to pensive, now to cheerful notes. 

He touched a harp of wondrous melody. 

'''a golden harp it was, a precious gift. 

Which, at the day of judgment, with the crown 
Of life, he had received from Gkid’s own hand. 
Reward due to his service done on earth. 

He sees ^heir coming, and with greeting kind, | 
And welcome, not of hollow forged smiles, I 
And ceremonious compliment of phrase. 

But of the heart sincere, into his bower j 

Invites. Like greeting they returned. Not bent 
l||)pw pbeisancy, from creature most 

creature ; but with manly form 


Upright they entered in ; though high his rank, 
His wisdom high, and mighty his renown. 

And thus, deferring all apology. 

The two their new companion introduced. 

Ancient in knowledge ! bard of Adam’s race! i 
Wc bring thee one, of us inquiring what 
We need to learn, and with him wish to learn. 

His asking will direct thy answer best. 

Most ancient bard ! began the n^ arrived, 

Few words will set my wonder forth, 

Thy wisdom’s light to what in me is dark. 

Equipped for heaven, I left my native place. 

But first beyond the realms of light Tbcnt 
My course; and there, in utter darkness, far 
Remote, I beings saw forlorn in wo, 

Burning continually, yet unconsumed. 

And there were groans that ended not, and sighs 
That always sighed, and tears that ever wept 
And ever fell, but not in Mercy’s sight. 

And still 1 heard these wretched beings curse 
Almighty God, and curse the Lamb, and curse 
The earth, the resurrection morn, and seek 
And ever vainly seek, for utter death. 

And ffoil'^^bove the thunders answered still, / 

“ Ye knew ';ur duty, but ye did it not.” ^ 

And every whe/cr ‘del 

I saw a form of e^jccllence, a form 
Of beauty without spot, that naught could t Jo 
And not admire, admire and not adore.. , / ^ 

And from its own essential beanL U*’gave^ 

Light to itself, that mofle the gloom more ? 'ri. 
i And every eye in that infernal pit 
Beheld it still ; and from its face — how fair I 
O, how exceeding fair ! — for eve^ ' • 

But ever vainly sought, to turn away. 

That im|gc, as I guess, was Virtue ; for 
Nauglit clso hath God given countenance so fair 
I But why in such a place it should abide '■ , 
What place it is 7 What beings t> .0 lanront 7 
Whence came they 7 and fur wP.'t their endless 
groan7 

Why curse they God 7 why se they utter death 1 
And chief, what means the r/’surrcction morn 7 . 
My youth expects thy reverend age to tell 7 
Thou rightly deem’st, fair youth, began the bard. 
The form thou saw’st was Virtue, ever fair. 

I Virtue, like God, whoso excellent majesty, 

Whose glory virtue is, is omnipresent. 

No being, once created rational, 

Accountable, endowed with moral sense, 

With sapience of right and wrong endowed. 

And charged, however fallen, debased, destroyed ; 
However lost, forlorn, and miacrablo; ■ *' 

In guilt’s darkrshrouding wrappe^kfiweyelwck; 
However delirious, and*lnad, 

With sin’s fulr.cup; and with whatever damned, 
Unnatural diligence it work .and tori, , 

Can banish Virtue from 'ks sagl7lb‘'or finVe 
Forget that she is fair. Hides it in night, 
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In central night ; takes it the lightning's wing, 
And flies for ever on, beyond the bounds 
Of aH ; drinks it the maddest cup of sin ; 

Dives it beneath the ocean of despair ; 

HU^dives, it drinks, it flics, it hides in vain. 

Fofcjtfi^l the eternal beauty, image fair, 
^yim^sts^ped upon the soul, before the eye 
All lovely stands, nor will depart ; so God 
; and lovely to the worst she seems, 

; and as they look, and still 
iViust ever look, upon her loveliness, 
Remeinbranoe dire of what they were, of what ' 
They might have been, and bitter sense of what 
They are, polluted, ruined, hopeless, lost. 

With most repenting torment rend their hearts. 
So God ordains, their punishment severe. 
Eternally inflicted by themselves. 

*Tis this, this Virtue hovering evermore 
Before the vision of the damned, and in 
Upon their monstrous moral nakedness 
Casting unwelcome light, that makes their wo, 
That makes the essence of the endless flame. 
sWhere this is, there is hell, darker than ayjht. 
^N^t he, the bard three- visioned, dark^.c saw. 
HthUply y iicll OjJ groans thou 

arust 

^^rmK^lings of the damned, of those who would 
bfc redeemed, and at tlie judgment day, 
damned. 

' TlS^re|^loud thunders which thou hcardst, do- 

The eternal wrath of the Almighty God. 

B ut whenc e, or why they came to dwell in wo, 
^'Wny cUftif God, what means the glorious 
morn g 

Of resurrection, these a longer tale 
Demand, and lead the mournful lyre far back 
mry of sin and mortal man. 

IVt haply not iWard less we shall trace 
The dark disast^ms years of finished Time. 
Sorroivs remembeSd sweeten present joy. 

^or yet shall all bc^d ; for God gave peace, 
Much peace, on eartn, to all who feared his name. 

But first it needs to say, that other stylo 
And other language than thy ear is wont, 

Thou must expect to hear, the dialect 
Of man. /For each in heaven a relish holds 
O/lbsiQfIrsracch, that points to whence ho came. 
But 'wfiriliRr 1 of person speak, or place, 

Event or action, moral or divine ; 

Or things unknown compare to things unknown; 
Allude, intolv, suggest, a[>ostrophize', 

Or tou^^wn^ wandering *lhrough the past, on 
• modds ^ \ 

Of mind thou never feltst; the meajiing still, 
With easy app^honsion, thou shalC take. 

So pff ALT^ore i^,n^wlc(Jge, and the strings 
^f sympathy so tuned, that every word 
^hat'each to other sp^s, though never heard 


Before, at once is fully understood, 

And every feeling uttered, fully felt. 

So shall thou find, as from my various Song, 
That backward rolls o’er many a tide of years, 
Directly or inferred, thy asking, thou, 

And wondering doubt, shall learn to answer, wliile 
1 sketch in brief the history of man. 
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This said, he waked the golden harp, and thus, 
While on him inspiration breathed, began. 

As from yon everlasting hills that gird 
Heaven northward, I thy course espied, I judge 
Thou from the arctic regions^ came 'I Perhaps 
Thou noticed on t^iy way a little orb, 

Attended by one ipoonj her lamp by night, 

With her fair sisterhood of planets seven, 

Revolving round their teptral sun ; she third 
In place, in magnitude the* fourth. That orb, 

New made, new named, inhabited anew, — 

Though whiles wo sons of Adam visit still, 

Our native place, not changed so far hut we 
Can trace our ancient walks, the scenery 
Of childhood, youth, and prime, and hoary 
But scenery most of suifering and wo, — 

That little orb, in days remote of old, 

When angels yet were young, was made for man, 
And titled Earth, her primal virgin name ; — 
Created first so lovely, so adorned 
With hill, and dale, and lawn, and winding vale, 
Woodland, and stream, and lake, and rolling seas, 
Green mead, and fruitful tree, and fertile grain. 
And herb and flower ; so lovely, so atlorneil 
With numerous beasts of every kind, with fowl 
Of every wing and every tuneful note, % 

And with all fish that in the multitude 
Of waters swam ; so lovely, so adorned, 

So fit a dwelling place for man, that, as 
She rose, complete, at the creating word. 

The morning stars, the sons of God, aloud 
Shouted for joy; and God, beholding, saw 
The fair design, that from eternity 
His mind conceived, accomplished, and, well 
pleased, 

His six days finished work most good pronounced, * 
And man declared the sovereign princo of all. 

All else was prone, irrational, and mute, 

And unaccountable, by instinct led. 

But man he made of angel form erect, ^ 

To hold communion with the heavens iux>ve ; 

And on his soul impressed his image fair, 

His own similitude of holiness. 

Of virtue, truth, and love ; with reason high 
To balance right and wrong, and conscience quick 
To choose or to reject ; with knowledge great, 
Prudence and wisdom, vigilance and strength, 
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To guard all force or guile ] and, last of all, 

The highest gill of God’s abundant grace, 

With perfect, free, unbiased will. Thus man 
Was made upright, immortal made, and crowned 
The king of all ; to eat, to drink, to do 
Freely and sovereignly his will entire. 

By one command alone restrained, to prove, 

As was most just, his filial love sincere, 

His loyalty, obedience due, and faith. 

And thus the prohibition ran, expressed. 

As God is wont, in terms of plainest truth. 

Of every tree that in the garden grows 
Thou mayest freely eat ; but of the tree 
That knowledge hath of good and ill, cat not, 

Nor touch ] for in the day thou catest, thou 
Shalt die. Go, and this one command obey, 
Adam, live and be happy, and, with thy Eve, 

Fit consort, multiply and fill the earth. 

Thus they, the representatives of men, 

Were placed in Eden, choicest spot of earth. 
With royal honour and* tvith glory crowned, 
Adam, the Lord of all, majestic walked, 

With go<llikc countenance sublime, and form 
Of lofty towering strength j and by his side 
Eve, fair as morning star, with modesty 
Arrayed, with virtue, grace, and perfect love : 

In iioly marriage wed, and eloquent 
Of thought and comely words, to worship God 
And sing his praise, the Giver of all good : * 

Glad, in each other glad, and glad in hope ; 
Rejoicing in their future happy race. 

O lovely, happy, blest, immortal pair ! 

Pleased with the present, full of glorious hope. 
But short, alas, the song that sings their bliss ! 
Henceforth the history of man grows dark ! 

Shade after shade of deepening gloom descends ; 
And Innocence laments her robes defiled. 

Who farther sings, must change the pleasant lyre 
To heavy notes of wo. Why ! dost thou ask, 
SurprisciH The answer will surprise thee more. 
Man sinned; tempted, he ate the guarded tree; — 
Tempted of whom thou afterwards shalt hear ; — 
Audacious, unbelieving, proud, ungrateful, 

He ate the interdicted fruit, and fell ; 

^ And in his fall, his universal race ; 

For they in him by delegation were. 

In him to stand or fall, to live or die. 
i Man most ingratc ! so full of grace, to sin, 

Here interposed the new arrived, so full 
Of bliss, to sin against the Gracious One! 

The holy, just, and good ! the Eternal Love! 
Unseen, unheard, unthought of wickedness ! 

Why sluiilfi!x;red vengeance 1 No, it slumbered not. 
The ever just and righteous God would let 
His fury loose, and satisfy his threat. 

That had been just, replied the reverend bard. 
But done, ftiir youth, thou ne’er hadst met me here; 
I ne’er had seen yon glorious throne in peace. 
Thy powers are great, originally great, 


And purified even at the fount of light. 

Exert them now, call all their vigour out ; 

Take room, think vastly, meditate intensely, r 
Reason profoundly; send conjecture forth. 

Let fancy fly, stoop down, ascend ; all length, ^ 
All breadth explore, all moral, all divine ; ^ 
Ask prudence, justice, mercy ask, and q;iight;N^ 
Weigh good with evil, balance right with vvrong; 
With virtue vice compare, hatred with lovej - 
God’s holiness, God’s justice, and God’S' 
Deliberately and cautiously compare *****' 

With sinful, wicked, vile, rehellious.man ; 

And see if thou canst punish sin, and let 
Mankind go free. Thou failst ; be not surprised, 
I bade thee search in vain. Eternal love, 

Harp, lift thy voice on high! eternal. love, 
Eternal, sovereign love, and sovereign grace, 
Wisdom, and power, and mercy infinite, 

The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, God, 

Devised the wondrous plan, devised, achieved, ‘ 
And in achieving made the marvel more. 

Attend, ye heavens! yc heaven of heavens! attend, 
Attend, and wonder, wonder evermore ! 

When nr^ had fallen, rebelled, insulted God^/' 
Was most^Mntccl. jeet jzr£ ^:.ja^a,?ll^y ^proyd r 
Indebted infinitely, yet most poor ; * 

Captive to sin, y^Tt, willing to be bound: f 
To God’s incensed justice and hot wrath ^ 
Exposed, due victim of eternal d^l^^ ^ 

And utter wo — Harp, lift thy voice 
Yc everlasting hills ! ye angels ! bow, 

Bow, ye redeemed of men ! — God was made fleshf 
And dwelt with man on earth ! the Son of God. 
Only begotten, and well beloved, -'Leivveclf ‘ ' ** 
Men and his Father’s justice interposed ; 

Put human nature on ; Zlis wraith sustained ; 
And in their name suffered, olnjycd, and died^^^ ^ 
Making his soul an offering for sin : 4 : v 

Just ft>r unjust, and innocence foy'^ullt, ^ 

By doing, suffering, dying, unc^'^gtroined^ 

Save by omnipotence of bound* ss grace, ,, 
Complete atonement made to^od appeased ; 
Made honourable his insultcu law. 

Turning the wrath aside from pardoned man. 
Thus Truth and Mercy met, and Righteousness, 
Stooping from highest heaven, embraced fair Peace, 
That walked the earth in fellowship wi(h Love. 

O love divine ! O mercy infinite ! . 

The audience here in glowing raptulf irok.; . 

O love, all height above, all depth below, 
Surpassing far all knowledge, all desire, 

All thought ! The Holy One for sinn^m dies ! 
The Lord of life for guilty rebels bWaff 
Cluenchcs e^nol fire with blqj^iL^ivine) ' 
Abundant nfifey 1 overflowing grace ! 

There, whence 1 came, I something heard of men 
Their name had rcach^ us, kj^rcpoi^: aldkiieak 
Of some abominable horrid thing, 

Of desperate offence they had committed. 
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^^.nd something too of wondrous grace we heard. 
And oft of our celestial visitants 
What*man, what God had done, inquired; but 
•hey, 

Fofbid, qur asking never met directly, 

Exhaling still to persevere upright, 

yuB ^ould hear in heaven, though greatly 
^ , blest , 

^Oi ^Nily?s . now wonders of Gkid’s wondrous love. 
^BcIajEting, keener appetite to know 
Awakedj and as we talked, and much admired 
What new we there should learn, we hasted each 
To nourish virtue to perfection np, 

That we might have our wondering resolved 
And leave of louder praise to greater deeds 
Of loving kindness due. Mysterious love ! 

''God was made flesh, and dwelt with men on earth! 
Blood holy, blood divine for sinners shed ! 

My asking ends, but makes my wonder more. 
Saviour of men ! henceforth be thou my theme; 
Redeeming love, my study day and night. 
Mankind were lost, all lost, and all redeemed I 
^Thou errst again, but innocently errst, 

, ^jenowing sin’s depravity, nor man V 

jftc redeemed 1 Not all, or thou hadst heard 
^^yKan voice in hell. Many* refused, 
H^S^h beseecbed, refused to be redeemed, 
^KeHgJMfr^Sis^ljKith to life, from wo to bliss t 

believe my song wlicn thus I singl 
Whenman had fallen, was ruined, hopeless, lost — 
\^e choral harps ! ye angels that excel 

loudest, ye redeemed of men ! 
^o God, to Him that sits upon the throne 
On high, and to the Lamb, sing honour, sing 
Dominion, glory, ulpssing sing, and praise ! — 
^Ul^iyimarniad fallen, was ruined, ho[)clcss, lost, 
of Peace, Eternal King, 

Died, that the and might live, the lost be saved. 
Wonder, O hea^^ ! and be astonished, earth ! 
ThoiAincient, thoc^rgotten earth ! yc worlds ad- 
mire ! ^ 

Admire and be confounded ! and thou hell, 
Deepen thy eternal groan ! — men would not be 
Redeemed, —I speak of many, not of all, — 
Would noL be saved for lost, have life for dcatli ! 

MystewDus song ! the new arrived exclaimed, 
MyslK^MjH^ljfrcy ! most mysterious hate! 
Toi'UKoDey was mad, this madder far. 

Incurable insanity of will I 
.What now but wrath could guilty men expect? 
What moniyuld love, what more could mercy dol 
NpjJBS/roumed the bard, no m^ they could. 
Thou base seen ilcHf The wicked ^ere lament : 
And why? for love and mercy twicis despised. 
The husbandnvin, who sluggishly forgot 
[In sprmgTS'plough aniljew, could censure none, 
Vhough winter clangoured round his empty barns. 

neglected, did 


Refuse, when autumn came, and famine threat- 
ened, 

To reap the golden field that charity 
Bestowed ; nay, more obdurate, proud, and blind, 
And stupid still, refused, though much bcseechcd, 
And long entreated, even with Mercy’s tears, 

To eat what to his very lips was held, 

Cooked temptingly, — he certainly, at least, 
Deserved to die of hunger, unltcinoaned. ^ 

So did the wicked spurn the grace of God ; 

And so were punished with the second death. 
The first, no doubt, punition less severe 
Intended ; death, belike, of all entire. 

But this incurred, by God discharged, and life 
Freely presented, and again despised. 

Despised, though bought with Mercy’s proper 
blood, 

’Twas this dug hell, and kindled all its bounds 
With wrath and inextinguishable fire. 

Free was the offer, free to all, of life 
And of salvation ; but the proud of heart. 
Because ’twas free, would not accept ; and still 
To merit wished; and choosing, thus unshipped, 
Uncompassed, unprovisioned, and bestormed, 

To swim a sea of breadth immeasuralde. 

They scorned the goodly bark, whose wings the 
breath • 

Of God’s eternal Spirit filled for heaven, 

That stopped to take them in, and so were lost. 

What wonders dost thou tell 1 To merit, how! 
Of cTcsture meriting in sight of God, 

As right of service done, I never heard 
Till now. We never fell; in virtue stood 
Upright, and persevered in holiness ; 

But stood by grace, by grace wo persevered. 
Ourselves, our deeds, our holiest, highest deeds 
Unworthy aught; grace worthy endless praise. 

If we fly swift, obedient to his will, • 

He gives us wings to fly ; if we resi-st 
Temptation, and ne’er fall, it is his shield 
Omnipotent that wards it ofl'; if we. 

With love unquenchable, before him bum, 

’Tis he that lights and keeps alive the flame. 

Men surely lost their reason in their fall, , 
And did not understand the ofler made. 

They might have understood, the bard replied; 
They had the Bible. Hast thou ever heard 
Of such a book? The author, God himself ; 

The subject, God and man, salvation, life 
And death — eternal life, eternal death — 

Dread words! whose meaning has no end, no 
bounds — 

Most wondrous book ! bright caudle ofihe Lord! 
Star of eternity ! the only star 
By which the bark of man could navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 
Securely ! only star which rose on Time, 

And on its dark and troubled billows, still, 

As generation, drifting swiftly by, 
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Succeeded generation, threw a ray The miets of Time, in piety to God, 

Of heaven’s own light, and to the hills of God, And sacred works of charity to men : 

The eternal hills, pointed the sinner’s eye. That he who thus believed, and practised thiLi, 

By prophets, seers, and priests, and sacred bards, Should have his sins forgiven, however vile; 
Evangelists, apostles, men inspired, Should be sustained at mid-day, morn, and efen 

And by the Holy Ghost anointed, set By God’s omnipotent, eternal grace : 

Apart and consecrated to declare And in the evil hour of sore disease, 

To Earth the counsels of the Eternal One, Temptation, persecution, war, an'l death,— 

This book, this holiest, this sublimcst book, For temporal death, although unstingfi d^drA aiii 

Was sent. Heaven’s will. Heaven’s code of laws ed, — 

entire. Beneath the shadow of the Almighty’s wings 

To man, this book contained ; defined the bounds Should sit unhurt, and at the judgment-day, 

Of vice and virtue, and of life and death ; Should share the resurrection of the just. 

And what was shadow, what was substance taught. And reign with Christ in bliss for evermore : 
Much it revealed ; important all ; the least That all, however named, however great. 

Worth more than what else seemed of highest Who would not thus believe, nor p'ractise thus. 


worth, 

But this of plainest, most essential truth : 

That God is one, eternal, holy, just, 

Omnipotent, omniscient, infinite ; 

Most wise, most good, most merciful and true ; 
In all perfection most unchangeable : 

That man, that every man of every clime 
And hue, of every age and every rank. 

Was bad, by nature and by practice bad ; 

In understanding blind, in will perverse, 

III heart corrupt; in every thought, and word,' 
Imagination, passion, and desire. 

Most utterly depraved throughout, and ill. 

In sight of Heaven, though less in sight of man ; 
At enmity with God his maker bom, 

And by his very life an heir of death : 

That man, that every man was, farther, most 
Unable to redeem himself, or pay 
One mite of his vast debt to God ; nay, more, 
Was- most reluctant and averae to be 
Redeemed, and sin’s most voluntary slave : 

Thai^ Jesus, Son of God, of Mary born 
In Bethlehem, and. by Pilate crucified 
On Calvary, for man thus fallen and lost, 

Died ; and, by death, life and salvation bought, 
And perfect righteousness, for all who should 
In his great name believe : That He, the third 
^ In the eternal Essence, to the prayer 

Sincere should come, should come as soon as asked, 
Proceeding from the Father and the Son, 

To give faith and repentance, such as God 
Accepts ; to open the intellectual eyesj 
Blinded by sin ; to bend the stubborn will, 
Perversely to the side of wrong inclined, 

To God and his commandments, just and good ; 
The wild, rebellious passions to subdue, 

And bring them back to harmony with heaven ; 
To purify tho conscience, and to lead 
The mind into all truth, and to adorn 
With every holy ornament of grace, 

And sanctify the whole renewed soul, 

Which henceforth might no more fall totally, 

But persevere, though erring oft, amidst 


But in their sins impenitent remained, 

Should in perpetual fear and terror live; 

Should die unpardoned, unredeemed, unsaved ; 
And, at the hour of doom, should be cast out 
To utter darkness in the night of hell, 

By mercy and by God abandoned there 
To the harvests of eternal wo. 

This the book declare in obvious phraip 
In most I iin\iiii| njiJ iTi<> ir<r ptiiiiMjibji "Hilj ' 
Himself selected and arranged, so clear, ^ 

So plain, so perfectly distinct, that noiie,^ 

Who read with humble wish to understa \ «• 
And asked the Spirit, given to aft 
Could miss their meaning, blazed in heSvxi^Pjight 
This book, this holy book, on every line 
Marked with the seal of high divinity, ' 

On every leaf bedewed with drojg^ af Joye ^ 
Divine, and with the eternal heWdry 
And signature of God Almight^y^ stamped 
From first to last, this ray of sAcred light, 

This lamp, from off the everlasting thronjg^MMx 
Mercy took down, and in the nigl^Si I'mie ' 
Stood, casting on the dark her g/Ccious bow ; 

And evermore beseeching mci^^with tears 
And earnest sighs, to read, and live. 

And many to her voice gaVy ear, and read. 
Believed, obeyed ; and now, as the Amen, 

True, Faithful Witness swore, with snowy robes 
And branchy palms, surround the fount of life, 
And drink the streams of immortality,. 

For ever happy, and for ever young. ^ 

Many believed ; but more the trutf^M^!^ ' 
Turned to a lie; deceiving and deceiveST;'* ’ 
Each with the accursed sorcery of sin, 

To his own wish and vile propensity 
Transforming still the meaning of ^e'text 
Hear, whijb 1 briefty tell what q^aAr^ir^ved, 
By effort viyf: of ingenuity, 

Most wondrous, though perverse and damnable, 
Proved from fhe Bible, which, as thou hast heaidj 
So plainly spoke that all,cf«uid undeistffloC'^ 
First, and not least in numb^, argued some, | 
From out this book itself, it was a lie, 
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A fable framed by crafty men to cheat j 

The simple herd, and make them bow the knee 
To kin^ and priests. These in their wisdom left 
The iif^ht revealed, and turned to fancies wild ; 
M&fltainijng-loud, that ruined, helpless man, 
Needef^o Saviour. Others proved that men 
jm l^ve and die in sin, and yet be saved, 

(for so it was deseed ; binding the will, 

By G^ iiJeft f r^e, to unconditional, 

*I I»ri!!M jlflaTfe fate. Others believed 
l^at ne^ho was most criminal, debased, 
•Condemned, and dead, unaided might ascend 
The heights of virtue ; to a perfect law 
Giving a lame, half-way obedience, which 
By useless effort only served to show 
The impotence of him who vainly strove 
'With finite arm to measure infinite ; 

Most useless effort, when to justify 
In si^ht of God it meant, as proof of faith 
Most acceptable and worthy of all praise. 

Another held, and from the Bible held, 
le-was infallible, most fallen by such 
^tcnce ; that none the Scriptures, open to all, 
nost to humble^hcarted, ought to read, 
j,that all who ventured to c isclaim 
l^ed authority, incurred the wrath 
jUen ; and he who, in the Mood of such, 
jfather, mother, daughter, wife, or son, 
^hi^ands. did most religious work, 
WeTl^le^gi^g to the h(*art of the Most High. 
Others in outward rite devotion placed, 

It^ meats, in drinks, in robe of certain shape, 
Bijjgijjllj^baggm^ bended knees ; 

Uays, ruimbcrs^'^ places, vestments, words, and 
names; 

^ Absurdly in their Hearts imagining, 

' TJi^i^^od^liko men, was pleased with outward 

jlCnother, Btran^[ and more wicked still, 

With dayk and (\prous labour, ill applied, 
With%nany a grip^f conscience, and with most 
Unhealthy and aboi^e reasoning, 

That brought his sanny to serious doubt, 

’Mong wise and honest men, maintained that He, 
First Wisdom, Great Messiah, Prince of Peace, 
The second of the uncreated Three, 

nt but man, of earthly origin z 
; void the sacrifice divine, 

CviTIg guilty men, God’s holy law 
• Still unatoned, to work them endless death. 

*. These are a part ; but to relate thee all 
The monstv^B, unbaptized fantasies, 
^I magiaart lmfearfully absurd, 

.■^Hdog^ira rites, an<l moon-struck reveries, 
'Pistracted creeds, and visionary dreaiHs, 

More bodiless ^d hideously missharpen 
/ThaiWPfFfancy^ at \l|yjoon of night, 
vlaying at will, franled m the madman’s braip, 

' l(|hat ‘from thi^book of simple truth were proved, 


Were proved, as foolish men were wont to prove, 
Would bring niy word in doubt, and thy belief 
Stagger, though here I sit and sing, within • 

The pale of truth, where falsehootl never came. 

The rest, who lost the heavenly light revealed, 
Not wishing to retain God in their minds, 

In darkness wandered on. Yet could they not, 
Though moral night around them drew her pall 
Of blackness, rest in utter unbelief. 

The voice within, the voice of Gotl, that naught * 
Could bribe to sleep, though steeped in sorceries 
Of hell, and much abused by whisperings 
Of evil spirits in the dark, announced 
A day of judgment and a Judge, a day 
Of misery or bliss : and, being ill 
At ease, for gods they chose them stocks and stones. 
Reptiles, and weeds, and beasts, and creeping 
things. 

And spirits accursed, ten thousand deities ! 
Imagined worse than he who craved their peace; 
And, bowing, worshipped these, as best beseemed, 
With midnight revelry obscene and loud, 

With dark, infernal, devifigh ceremonies, 

And horrid sacrifice of human fleshy 
That made the fair heavens blush. So bad was 
sin; 

So lost, so ruined, so depraved was man, ^ 
Created first in God’s qwn image fair. 

Oh, cursed, cursed Sin 1 traitor to Gxxl, 

And ruiner of man ! mother of Wo, 

And Death, and Hell! wretched, yet seeking 
worse ; * ' 

Polluted most, yet wallowing in the mire ; 

Most mad, yet drinking Frenzy’s giddy cup; 
Depth ever deepening, darkness darkening still ; 
Folly for wisdom, guilt for innocence ; 

Anguish for rapture, and for hope despair ; 
Destroyed, destroying ; in tormenting, pained ; 
Unawed by wrath, by mercy unreclaimed; ^ 
Thing most unsightly, most forlorn, most sad, 
Thy time on earth is passed, thy war with God 
And holines.s. But who, oh, who shall tell, 

Thy unrcpentable and ruinous thoughts I 
Thy sighs, thy groans 1 who reckon thy burning 
tears, 

And damned looks of everlasting grief, 

Where now, with those who took their part with 
thee, 

Thou sitt’st in hell, gnawed by the eternal Worm, 
To hurt no more, on all the holy hills ! 

That those, deserting once the lamp of truth. 
Should wander ever on, from worse to worse 
Erroneously, thy wonder needs not ask^ 

But that enlightened, reasonable men. 

Knowing themselves accountable, to whom 
God spoke from heaven, and by his servants warn- 
ed, 

Both day and night, with earnest pleading voice, 
Of retribution equal to their works, 
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Should persevere in evil, and be lost, — 

This strangeness, this unpardonable guilt, 
Demands an answer, which my song unfolds, 

In part, directly; but, hereafter, more. 

To satisfy thy wonder thou shaft learn, 

Inferring much from what is yet to sing. 

Know, then, of men who sat in highest place, 
Exalted, and for sin by others done 
Were chargeable, the king and priests were chief. 
"“Many were faithful, holy, just, upright, 

Faithful to Go<l and man, reigning renowned 
In righteousness, and, to the people, loud 
And fearless, speaking all the words of life. 
These, at the judgment-day, as thou shaft hear. 
Abundant harvest reaped. But many, too, 
Alas, how many I famous now in hell. 

Were wicked, cruel, tyrannous, and vile ; 
Ambitious of themselves, abandoned, mad; 

And still from servants hasting to be gods, 

Such gods as now they servo in Erebus. 

I pass their lewd example by, that led 
So many wrong, for courtly fashion lost. 

And prove them guilty of one crime alone. 

Of every wicked ruler, prince supreme, 

Or magistrate below, the one intent, 

Purpose, desire, and struggle, day and night, 
'VTas evermore to wrest the crown from oiT 
Messiah’s head, and put it on his own ; 

And in His place give spiritual laws to men ; 

To bind religion, free by birth, by God 
And nature free, and made accountable 
To none but God, behind the wheels of state ; 
To make the holy altar, where the Prince 
Of life, incarnate, bled to ransom man, • 

A footstool to the throne. For this they me^ 
Assembled, counselled, meditated, planned ; 
Devised in open and in secret ; and for this 
Ena^d creeds of wondrous texture, creeds 
The Bible never owned, unsanctioned too, 

And reprobate in heaven ; but by the power 
That made, — exerted now in gentler form. 
Monopolizing rights and privileges, 

Equal to all, and waving now the sword 
Of persecution fierce, tempered in hell, — 

‘ Forced on the conscience of inferior men : 

The conscience, that sole monarchy in man, 
Owing allegiance to no earthly prince ; 

Made by the edict of creation free ; 

Made sacred, made above all human laws ; 
Holding of heaven alone ; of most divine 
And indefeasible authority; 

An individual sovereignty, that none 
Created might, unpunished, bind or touch ; 
Unbound, save by the eternal laws of God, 

And unamenable to all below. 

Thus did the uncircumcised potentates 
Of earth debase religion in the sight 
Of those they ruled, who, looking up, beheld 
The fair celestial gift despised, enslaved ; 


And, mimicking the folly of the great, 

With prompt docility despised her too. 

The prince or magistrate, however naiiied 
Or praised, who, knowing better, acted thus, 

Was wicked, and received, as he deserved, ' 
Damnation. But the unfaithful priest, whow *ongue 
Enough shall execra^^l His doctrine 'may ^ 

Be passed, though mixed with nost unhallov^ed 
leaven, , ^ ' • 

That proved, to those who foolishly part^El^ 
Eternal bitterness. But this was still. 

His sin, beneath what cloak soever veiled, 

His ever growing and perpetual sin, 

First, last, and middle thought, whence every wish 
Whence every action rose, and ended both : 

To mount to place, and power of Worldly sort ; 
To a{)c the gaudy pomp and equipage 
Of earthly state, and on his mitred brow 
To place a royal crown. For this he sold 
The sacred truth to him who most would give 
Of titles, benefices, honours, names ; 

For this betrayed his Master ; and for this 
Made merchandize of the immortal souls 
Committed to his care. This was his sin. ' 

Of all who office held unfairly, non» 

Could plead excuse ; he least and lost of . 

By solemn, awful ceremony, he fs*' 

Was set apart to speak the truth entire, ^ 

By action and by word ; and round ffillf 

The people, from his lips expecting 

One day in seven, the Holy Sabbath termed. 

They stood ; for he had sworn, in face of God 

And man, to deal sincerely 

Tp preach the gospel for the gospel’s sake; 

Had sWom Xo hate and put away all pride, 

All vanity, all love of earthly pfcmp ; 

To seek all mercy, meekness, truth, 

And being so endowed himself, (u^TSug,ht, 

In them like works of holiness U&ove ; 

Dividing faithfully the word o^fc. 

And oft indeed the word of lifSl ho taught ; 

But practising as thou hast^ieard, who could 
Believe? Thus was Religion wounded sore 
At her own altars, and among her friends. 

The people went away, and, like the priest, ' 
Fulfilling what the prophet spoke bofo^, 

For honour strove, and wealth, and piste'll as if 
The preacher had rehearsed an idle 
The enemies of God rejoiced, and loud 
The unbeliever laughed, boasting a life 
Of fairer character than his, who owned. 

For king and guide, the undefiled OneL 
Most guilty, vilianous, dishonest 
Wolf in the clothing of the gentle lamb I 
Dark traitor in Messiah’s holy camp I 
Leper in saintly garb 1 assasrin maske d^ 

In Virtue’s robe ! vilo hypocrite accurseS.' 

1 strive in vain to set his evil Ibrth t I 

The words that should suffic iently accurse « • ^ 
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And execrate such reprobate, had need 
Come glowing from the Ups of eldest hell. 

Among the saddest in the den of wo, 

TImy sawst him saddest, ’inong the damned, most 
damiftd. 

l^itr^hy^should I with indignation bum, 
^o^welf beseeming here, and long forgot 1 
n^*why one centre for another’s sin 1 
#^Mh iWdua cbnscicnce, each his reason, will, 
ASd- 'Ml JsLjstanding, for himself to search. 

To choose, reject, believe, consider, act. 

And God proclaimed from heaven, and by an 
oath 

Confirmed, thi^t each should answer for himself : 
And as his owp peculiar work should be. 

Done by his proper wlf, should live or die. 

But sin, deceitful and deceiving still, 

Had gained the heart, and reason led astray. 

A strange belief, that leaned its idiot back 
On folly’s topmost twig, — belief that God, 
lilost wise, had made a world, had creatures made. 
I^neath his care to govern and protect,— 
^^mured its thousands. Reason, not the tmo, 
«^ed, deep, sober, comprehensive, sound*, 
r^ted^ one-eyed, short-sighted Reason, 
^^^^ous, and soyio^im^s, no (Joubt, sincere, 
N diP^J thousands,, Vanity to he 
||B|wn(|d^% creed eccentrical, devoured 
^Itetiy)r. 4 c;ands; but a lazy,‘%orpulcnt, 

And oVcr-ci^ulous fmth, that leaned on all 
It fK jl, nor asked if ’twas a reed or oak ; 

.Stepped on, but never earnestly inquired 
hcuvey or hell the journey led. 
Devoured its tens of thousands, and its hands 
Made reddest in the precious blood of souls. 

I* In Time’s pursuits men ran till out of breath, 
^^he l-^ris^er soared up, and counted stars, 
And gaslfed, air9l»gazed upon the heaven’s bright 
face, ^ 

Till h^ dropped doVi dim-eyed into the grave. 
The numerist, in ca^ ulations deep, 

Grow gray. The meilchant at his desk expired. 
The statesman hunted for another place, 

Till death o'ertook him, and made him his prey. 
The miser spent his eldest energy 
In grasping for another mite. The scribe 
Rubbed pf nsively his old and witliered brow, 
Devising n**v7 impediments to hold 
In doubt, the suit that threatened to end too 


The priest collected tithes, and pleaded rights 
Of deciiq%fior;to the very la^. 

In sdkMde, Jeaming, all philosophy. 

Men laboured all their days, and laboured hard, 
And, dying, sighed how little they h;id done.' 
But injxdfigipn, they at once grew wise. 

t creed in print, though never understood ; 
theelogic ^stem on the shelf, 


Was spiritual lore enough, and served their turn; 
But served it ill. They sinned, and never knew. 
For what the Bible said of good and bad, 

Of holiness and sin, they never asked. 

Absurd, prodigiously absurd, to think 
That man’s minute and feeble faculties, 

Even in the very childhood of his being, 

With mortal shadows dimmed and wrap{)cd around, 
Could comprehend at once the mighty scheme, 
Where rollctl the ocean of eternal love; 

Where wisdom infinite its master-stroke 
Displayed ; and where omni[Jotence, oppressed, 
Did travail in the greatness of its strength ; 

And everlasting justice lilted up 

The sword to smite the guiltless Son of God ; 

And mercy smiling bade the sinner gol 

Redemption is the science and the sung 

Of all eternity. Archangels day 

And night into its glories look. The saints, 

The elders round the Throne, old in the years 
Of heaven, examine it pcr[)ctu:dly ; 

And, every hour, get clearer, ampler views 
Of right and wrong ; sec virtue’s beauty more ; 
See vice more utterly depraved and vile ; 

And this, with a more perfect haired, hate; 

That daily love with a more perfect love. 

But whether I for roan’s |)crdition blame 
Office administered amiss, pursuit 
Of pleasure false, {jcrverted reason blind. 

Or indolence that ne’er inquired ; 1 blame 
Effect and consequence, the branch, the leaf. 
Who finds the fount and bitter root, the first 
And guiltiest cause whence sprung this endless 
wo, 

Must deep descend into the human heart, 

And find it there. Dread passion! making men 
On earth, and even in hell, if Mercy yet 
Would stoop so low, unwilling to be saved, « 

If saved by grace of God. Hear, then, in brief, 
What peopled hell, what holds its prisoners there. 

Pride, sclf-aduring pride, was primal cause 
Of all sin passed, all pain, all wo to come. 
Unconquerable pride! first, eldest sin, 

Great fountain-head of evil! highest source, 
Whence flowed rebellion ’gainst the Omnipotent^ 
Whence hate of man to man, and all else ill. 
Pride at the bottom of the human heart 
Lay, and gave root and nourishment to all 
That grew above. Great ancestor of vice ! 

Hate, unbelief, and blasphemy of God; 

Envy and slander, malice and revenge; 

And murder, and deceit, and every birt^ 

Of damned sort, was progeny of pride. 

It was the ever-moving, acting force, 

The constant aim, and the most thirsty wish 
Of every sinner unrunewed, to be 
A god ; in purple or in rags, to have 
Hi^lf adored. Whatever shape or fi>ra 
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His actions took, whatever phrase he threw 
About his thoughts, or mantle o’er his life, 

To bo the highest, was the inward cause 

Of all; the purpose of the heart to be 

Set up, admired, obeyed. But who would bow 

The knee to one who sened and was dependent? 

Hence man’s pcrj)ctual struggle, night and day, 

To prove he was his own proprietor, 

And independent of his G^, that what 
He had might be esteemed his own, and praised 
As such. lie laboured still and tried to stand 
Alone, unpropped, to be obliged to none; 

And in the madness of his pride, he bade 
His God farewell, and turned away to be 
A god himsidf : resolving to rely, 

Whatever came, upon hia own right hand. 

O desperate frenzy ! madness of the will ! 

And drunkenness of the heart! that naught could 
quench 

But floods of wo, poured from the sea of wrath, 
Behind which mercy set. To think to turn 
The back on life original, and live ! 

The creature to set up a rival throne 
In the Creator’s realm ! to deify 
A worm! and in the sight of Gwl be proud! 

To lift an arm of flesh against the shafts 
fif the Omnipotent, and, midst his wrath, 

To seek for happiness! — insanity 
Moat mad ! guilt most complete ! Sccat thou those 
worlds 

That roll at various distance round the throne 
Of God, innumerous, and fill the calm 
Of heaven with sweetest harmony, when saints 
And angels sleep? As one of these, from love 
Ccntri[M;tal, withdrawing, and from light, 

And heat, and nourishment cut off, should rush ! 
Abandoned o’er the line that runs Ixjtwccn 
Create and incrcato, from ruin driven 
To ruin still, through tho abortive waste ; 

So pride from Go<l drew off the bad ; and so 
Forsaken of him, he lets them ever try 
Their single arm against the second death ; 
Amidst vindictive thunders lets them try 
The stoutness of their hearts, and lets them try 
To quench their thirst amidst the unfading fire; 
And to reap joy where he has sown despair ; 

To walk alone, unguided, unbemoaned, 

Where Evil dwells, and Death, and moral Night; 
In utter emptiness to find enough; 

In utter dark find light ; and find repose, 

Where God with tempest plagues for evermore. 
For so th(^ wished it, so did pride desire. 

Such was the cause that turned so many oflT 
Rcbelliously from God, and led them on 
From vain to vainer still, in endless chase. 

And such the cause that made so many cheeks 
Pale, and so many knees to shake, when men 
Rose from the grave ; as thou shall hear anon. 


BOOK III. 

Beholdst thou yonder, on the crystal sea,,. 
Beneath the throne of God, an image 'fair, 

And in its hand a mirror large and briglitl . 

’Tis truth, immutable, eternal truth, ' 

In figure emblematical expressdd. ^ . 

Before it Virtue stands, and smiling 
Well pleased, in her reflected soul, nan&fiftr' ‘ 

The sons of heaven, archangel, ^raph, saint, 
There daily read their own essential worth; 

And, as they read, take place among the just; 

Or high, or low, each as liis value si'ems. 

There each his certain interest learns, his true 
Capacity; and, going thence, pursues, 

Unerringly, through all the tracts of thought, 

As Gu<] ordains, best ends by wisest means. 

The Bible held this mirror’s place on earth. 

But, few would read, or, reading, saw themselves. 
The chase was after sliadows, phantoms strange, 
That in the twilight walked of Time, an|d moc^Lod 
The eager hunt, esca}>ing evermore. ^ ' 

Yet with so many promises and looks 
Of gentle sort, tliat he whose arms relfnmed/ *’ 
Empty a thousand times, still stretched oii^ 
And, grasping, brought them back againwifiyed. 

I In rapid outline thou hast heard man,'^* , 

His death, his offered life, that life by mo^' 
Dcs[>iHed, the Star of God, the Bible, scorned, 
That else to happiness and heaven had led, * 
And saved my lyre from narrative of wo. 

Hear now more largely of the 'ways of ilnoe 
The fond pursuits and vanities of men. 

“ Love Gk)d, love Truth, love Virtue, and 
happy; 

These were the words first uttcrcij^^fTf^'ear 
Of every being rational made, ij^d made 
For thought, or word, or decd|| Accountable. 

Most men the first forgot, tly.* second none. 
Whatever path they took, Ly hill or vole. 

By night or day, the universal wish. 

The aim, and sole intent, was happiness. 

But, erring from the heaven-appointed path, 
Strange tracks indeed they took through barren 
wastes. 

And up the sandy mountain climbing toiled," . 
Which pining lay beneath the curse of God, 

And nought produced. Yet did the traveller look 
And ix>int hb eye before him grecdil}^ 

And if he saw some verdant spot, where grew 
The heavenly flower, where sprung th<^ yvell of 
life, , . ■ 

Where undisturbed felicity reposed; 

Though Wisdom s eye no vestig^ could discern, 
That Happiness had ever passejl thalHRfSJ. 

Wbdom was right, for still the terms remaino^ 
Unchanged, unchangeable, the terms on which a 
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iTuc peace was given to man, unchanged as God, 
Who, ii:\ his own essential nature, biiids 
Eternally to virtue happiness, 

Horjels them part through all his universe. 

Philosoj>hy, as thou shalt hear, when she 
Shall have li^r praise, her praise and censure too, 
#K>idmuch, reliriing and exalting man; 

?But j^uld nut nbrsc a single plant that bore 
r^rrii?lmpp!nej^fe. From age to ago sho toiled, 
Shed 1 . c . ^ her eyes the mist that dimmed them 
still, 

^iooked forth on man, explored the wild and tame, 
Tile savage and polite, the sea and land, 

And starry heavens; and then retired far back 
To meditation's silent, shady seat; 

And there sat pale, and tliouglitfully, and weighed 
With wary, most exact, and scrupulous care, 
Man's nature, passions, hopes, pTO[)en.sitios, 
Kela^ons, and pursuits, in reason’s scale; 

And searched and weighed, and weighed and 
sourelicd again, 

>And many a fair and goodly volume wrote, 

t seemed well worded too, wherein were found 
Siirttablc rcci'ipts, pretending each, 
tf cifrefulljf attended to, to cure 
Man^fl of folly, to root out the i^riera, 
i Siud4 R%rus, and weeds, that choked the growth of 

; ^y; • 

An^howing too, in i)lain and docent phras'*, 
Whicfl'soutided much like Wisdom’s, how to plant, 
T<i shelter, water, culture, prune, and rear 
The tree of happiness; and oil tlieit plans 

but stijl the fruit watf green and sour. 
Of all the trees that in Eartli’e vineyard grew, 
And with their clusters tempted man to pull 
• And rat, one tree, one tree alone, the true 
fJelestiiil Kiejina bore, wliich tilled tlie soul, 

The treePof liod; *'ss, of lieaveidy seed, 

A native, of the st’es; though stunted much 
And divarfcd, by \l'iine’s cold, damp, uiigcnial 
soil, 

And chilling winds, yck yielding fruit so pure, 

So nourishing and sweet, as, on Jiis way, 
Refreshed the pilgrim ; and begot desire 
Unquenchable to climb the arduous path 
To where her sister plants, in their own clime, 
Around the fount, and by the stream of life, 
Blooming lieneath the Sun that never sets, 

Bear fruit of jierfect relish fully ripe. 

To plant this tree, uprooted by the fall, 

To earth thh Son of God descended, shed 
Plis precious blood ; and on it evermore, 

FroHPtiir his living wings, the Spirit shook 
The dews of heaven, to nurse and hasten its 
growth. , 

Nor was thr«caift, this infinite expense, 

Not needed to s^urc the holy plant, 
n’o root it out, and wither it from earth, 

Hl!^ strof'e with ail its strength, and blew with all j 


Its Idasts! and Sin, with cold, consumptive breath. 
Involved it still in clouds of mortal damp. 

Yet did it grow, thus kept, protected thus; 

And boar the only fruit of true delight; 

The only fruit worth plucking under heaven. 

But, few, alas! the lioly plant could si*e, 

For heavy mists that Sin around it threw 
Perpetually; and few the sacrifiee 
Would make, by which alone its clusters stooped,* 
And came within the reach of mortal man. 

For this, of whom who would approach and cat, 
Was rigorously exacted to the; full: 

To tread and bruise beneath the foot the world 
Entire; its prides, ambitions, hopes, desires; 

Us gold and all its hroidered equipage ; 

To loose its loves and friendships from the heart, 
And east them olV; to slnit the car against 
Its praise, and all iU flatteries abhor; 

And, having thus behind him thrown what seemed 
So good and fair, then must he lowly kneel, 
ylnd with Hinrerity, in which the Eye 
That slum!)ers not, nor sleeps, couhl see no lack, 
This prayer pray: “ Lord, God! thy will be done, 
'I'hy holy will, howe’er it cross my own.” 

Hard labour this for flesh and hliKid! too hard 
For most it seemed. So, turning, they the tree^ 
l>rided as mere; hramiile, tliat could bear 
No fruit of sixritd taste; and so set out 
UjMm ten thousand (IilK‘rent routes to siHjk 
What they had lefl behind, to seek what they 
Had lost. For still as something once yxissesscd 
And lost, true happiness appeared. All tliought 
They once were happy; and even while they 
smoked 

And panted in the chase, believed themselves 
More miserable to-day than yesterday, 

To-morrow than to day. Whim youth enmplained, 
The ancient sinner shook his hoary head, * 

As if he meant to say, fcJtop till you come 
My length, and then you may have cause to sigh. 
At twenty, erii*d the boy, who now had seen 
Some blemish in his joys, How happily 
Plays yonder cliild that busks the mimic babe, 

And gathers gentle flowers, and never sighs 1 • 

At forty, in the fervour of pursuit, 

Far on in disapyiointincnt’s dreary vale, 

The grave and sage-like man looked back upon 
The stripling youth of plump unseared hope, 

Who galloped gay and briskly up behind, 

And, moaning, wished himself eighteen again. 

And he, of tlircescorc years and ten, in whose 
Chilled eye, fatigued with gaping after !ao()c, 
Earth’s freslicst verdure seemed but blasted leaves^ 
Praised childhood, youth, and manhood; and da* 
nounced 

Old age alone as barren -of all joy. 

Decisive proof that men had left Ijehind 
I The happiness they sought, and taken a most 
Erroneous path ; since every step they took 
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Was deeper mire. Yet did they onwanl run, | 
Fursuinjr Ilo^ie tliat danced before them still, 

And beckoned them to proceed; and with their 
hands, 

That sliook and trembled piteously with age, 
Grasped at the lying Shade, even till the earth 
Beneath them broke, and wrapped them in the 
grave. 

Sometimes indeed, when wisdom in their ear 
Whispered, and with its disenchanting wand, 
EfTcctually touched the sorcery of their eyes, 
Directly pointing to the holy tree, 

Where grew the food they sought, they turned, 
surprised. 

That they had missed so long what now they found 
As one ufton whose mind some new and rare 
Idea glances, and retires as quick, 

Ere memory has time to write it down; 

Stung witli the loss, into a thoughtful cast, 

He throws his face, and rubs his vexed brow ; 
Searches each nook and corner of his soul 
With frequent care ; reflects, and rc-rcflects, 

And tries to touch relations that may start 
The fugitive again ; and oft is foiled ; 

Till something like a seeming chance, or flight 
Of random fancy, when expected least, 

Calls back the wandered thought, long sought in 
vain; 

Then does uncommon joy fill all his mind; 

And still he wonders, as he holds it fast, 

What lay so near he could not sooner find : 

So did the man rejoice, when from his eyo 
The film of lolly fell, and what he, day 
And night, and far and near, had idly searched. 
Sprung up before him suddenly displayed; 

So wondered why he missed the tree so long. 

But, few returned from folly’s giddy chase, 
Fev^hcard the voice of Wisdom, or obeyed. 

Keen was the search, and various, and wide, 
Without, within, along the flowery vale, 

And up the rugged cliff, and on the top 
Of mountains high, and on the ocean wave. 

Keen was the search, and various, and wide, 

And ever and anon a shout was heard: 

*' Ho! here’s the tree of life ! come, cat, and live 
And round the new discoverer quick they flocked 
In multitudes, and plucked, and with great haste, 
Devoured ; and sometimes in the lips ’twas sweet, 
And promised well: but, in the belly gall. 

Yet after him that cried again, Ho ! here’s 
The tree of life ! again they ran, and pulled, 

And chewed again, and found it bitter still. 

From disappointment on to disappointment, 

Year after year, age after age, pursued, 

The child, the youth, the hoary headed man, 

Alike pursued, and ne’er grew wise. For it 
Was folly’s most peculiar attribute, 

And native act, to make experience void. 

But hastily, as pleasures tasted, turned 


To loathing and disgust, they needed not 
Even such experiment to prove them vain. 

In hof)e or in {)ossession, Fqar, alike. 

Boding disaster, stood. Over the flower 
Of fiiirest sort, that bloomed beneath the sun, 
Protected most, and sheltered from tj^c storm, ' 

The S|)petre, like a dark and thunderous doUJ, * ^ 
Hung dismally, and threatened, before the hand>^ 
Of him that wished, could pull it, to deadend, 

And o’er the desert drive its withered 
Or, being pulled, to blast it unenjoyed, 

While yet he gazed upon its loveliness, * 

And just began to drink its fragrance up. 

Gold many hunted, sweat and bled for gold; 
Waked all the night, and laboured all the day. 
And what was this allurement dost thou aski 
A dust dug from the bowels of the earth, 

Which, Indiig cast into the fire, came out 
A shining thing that fools admired, and called 
A god; and in devout and humble plight 
Before it kneeled, the greater to the less; 

And on its altar sacrificed case, peace, 

Truth, faith, integrity: good conscience, friends, 
Love, charity, benevolence, and all ^ 

The sweet and tender sympathies of Ihe; 

And, to complex the horrid murderous rite, 

And signalize their folly, offered up * 

Their souls and an eternity of bliss, 

To gain them — what] — an hour of dreaming joy, 
A feverish hour that hasted to be done, 

And ended in the bitterness of wo. • 

Most, for the luxuries it bought, the pomp, 

The praise, the glitter, fashion^ and renown,“ 

This yellow phantom followed and adored. 

But there was one in folly farther gone. 

With eye awry, incurable, and wild. 

The laughing-stock of devils and of men, , ^ 

And by his guanlian angel quite given 
The miser, who with dust inanimate 
Held wedded intercourse, lll^uided wretch! 
Thou mightst have seen him at the midnight hour, 
When good men slept, and4n light winged dreams 
Ascended up to God, — in wasteful hall, 

With vigilance and fasting worn to skin 
And bone, and wrapped in most debasing rags,— 
Thou mightst have seen him bending o’er his 
heaps, 

And holding strange communion with his gold; 
And as his thievish fancy seemed to hear 
The night-man’s foot approach, starting alarmed, 
And in his old, decrepit, withered hand, 

That palsy shook, grasping the yellow* earth 
To make it sure. Of all God made upright^» 

And in their nostrils breathed a living soul, 

Most fallen, jmost prone, most earthy, moot de« 
based; ' 

Of all that sold Eternity for Time; 

None bargained on so easy terms with 'Death. 
Illustrious fool! nay, most inhuman wretrhl 
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among his hags, and, with a look 
Wiiich hell iiiigbt be ashamed of, drove the poor 
Away unalmsed, and midst abundance died, 
Sorest of evils! died of utter want. 

^ Before ^this Shadow, in the vales of earth, 

Fools saw another glide, which seemed of more 
In^nsip woAh. Pleasure her name ; good name, 
Though ill app^cd. A thousand forms sho took, 
A thousand g^rbs she wore; in every age 
And plime, changing, as in her votaries changed 
Desire ; btUt, inwardly, the same in all. 

Her most essential lineaments we trace; 

Her general features everywhere alike. 

Of comely form she was, and fair of face; 

And underneath her eyelids sat a kind 
Of witching sorcery that nearer drew 
Whoever, with unguarded look, beheld; 

A dress of gaudy hue loosely attired 
Her loveliness; her air and maimer frank, 

And* seeming free of all disguise; her song 
Enchanting; and her wonl.s, wliieh sweetly dropped. 
As- honey from the comh, most large of promise, 
Stilhprophesying days of new delight, 

AriH rapturous nights of undecaying joy; 

And ill li 4 Fr hand, wlierc’i'r she went, she held 
A raxUi^ut cup that seemed of nectar full; 

Andjiy her side, d.mccd fair, detusivc Ifopc. 

The fool pursued, enamoured; and the wise 
Experienced man, who reasoned much and 
thought. 

Was sometimes seen laying his wisdom down, 
And vying with the stripling in the chase. 

Nor wonder thou, for she was re.ally fair, 
Decker] to the yefy taste of desh and blood. 

And many thought her sound within, and gay 
And healthy at the heart: but thought amiss. 

For she was full of all disease : her bones 
Were ipttcii; Consumption licked her blood, and 
drank 

Her marrow up ; her breath smelled mortally, 
And in her bowels plague ami fever lurked ; 

And in her very heart, and reins, and life. 
Corruption’s worm gnawed greedily unseen. 

Many her haunts. Thou miglitst have seen 
her now 

With indolence, lolling on the mid -day couch, 
Ayd whispering drowsy words; and now at dawn, 
L'oudly and rough, joining the sylvan horn ; 

Or sauntering in the park, and to the tale 
Of slander giving car; or sitting fierce, 

Rude, blasphemous, malicious, raving, mod, 
Where fortune to the fickle die was bound. 

But chief she loved the scene of deep debauch, 
Where re\elry, and dance, and frantic song, - 
Disturbed the sleep of honest men ; and where 
TRe drunkard»8at, ijfie entered in, Veil pleased, 
With eye brimful of wanton mirthfulness, 

And^ urged him still to fill another cup. 

And at the shadowy twilight, in the dark 
7* 


And gloomy night, I looked, and saw her come 
Abroad, arrayed in harlot’s soft attire ; 

Ami walk without in every street, and lie . 

In wait at every corner, full of guile: 

And as the unwary youth of simple heart, 

And void of understanding, passed, she caught 
And kissed him, and with lips of lying said, 

I have peace-oflerings with me ; 1 have paid 
My vows this day; and therefore came I forth 
To meet thee, and to seek thee diligently, * 
To seek tby face, and 1 have found tbee hero. 

My l>ed is decked with robes of tapestry, 

With carved work and sheets of linen fine; 
Perfumed with aloes, myrrh, and cinnamon. 
Sweet are stolen waters! pleasant is the bread 
In secret e.'itcn! the goodman is from home. 
Come, let us take our fill of love till morn 
Awake; let us deliglit ourselves with loves. 

With imicli fair siHieeh, she caused the youth to 
yield; 

And forced Inm with the flattering of lier tongue. 
I looketl, and saw hitii follow to her house, 

As goes the ov to slaughter; as the fool 
To the correction of the .stocks; or bird 
That hastes into the subtle fowler’s snare, 

And knows not, siiii[di‘ thing, ’tis for its life. 

I saw him enter in, and heard the chior ^ 

Behind them shut; and in the dark, still night, 
When God’s uriHleoj/mg eye alone can see, 

He wont hi her adulterous la'd. At morn 
I looked, and saw him not among the youths. 

I lieard his father mourn, his mother weep, 

For none returned that went with her. The dead 
Were in her house, her guests in depths of hell. 
She wove the winding'shiM:t of souls, and laid 
Them in the urn of everlasting death. 

Such was the Shadow fools pursued on earth, 
Umler the name of pleasure; fair outside, 

Within corrupted, and corrupting still. 

Ruined and ruinous, her sure reward, 

Her total recompense, was still, as ho, 

The bard, rcct)rder of Earth’s Seasons, sung, 

“ Vexation, disappointment, and remorse.” 

Yet at her door the young and old, and some 
Who held high character among the wise, * 
Together stood, and strove among themselves, 
Who first sliould enter, and be ruined first. 

Strange competition of immortal souls! 

I To sweat for death! to strive fiir misery ! 

; But think not Pleasure told her end was death. 
Even human folly then had paused at least. 

And given some signs of hesitation ; nor 
Arrived so hot, and out of breath, at #o. 

Though contradicted every day by facts 
That sophistry itself wouKI stumble o’er, 

And to the very teeth a liar proved, 

Ten thousand times, as if unconscious still 
Of inward blame, she stood and waved her hand. 
And pointed to her bower, and said to all 
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Who paBsrd, Take yorulcr flowery path, my bteps 
Attend; I lend the Brnoothcst way to lieaven; 
TliiH wnrltJ rereivc os burety for the next : 

And many niniple men, most simple, though 
Renowned for learning much, and wary skill, 
Believed, and turned ;iside, and were undone. 

Another leaf of finished Time wc turn, 

And read of fame, terrestrial fame, which died, 
And rose not at the reHurrection morn; 

^>t that by viKuc earned, the true renown, 
Begun on earth, and lasting in the skies, 

Worthy the lofty wish of seraphim, — 

The approbation of the Eye that sees 
The eiul from the In'ginning, sees from cause 
To most riMiiote eflirt. Of it we read 
In bcx)k of Clod’s remenihraiiee, in the hook 
Of life, from whiehthu quirk and doui! were judged; 
IMii! hook that lies upon the Throne, and tells 
Of glorious arts by saints and angels done ; 

The reeord of llin holy, just, and good. 

( >f all the phantoriH flirting in the mist 
Of Time, though meagre all, and ghostly thin, 
Most uiihulibtanlial, uneHS(3n(ial shade 
Was earthly Fame. Slic was a voieo alone, 

And dwelt UfK)!! the noisy tongues of men. 

Bhe never tlioiight, but galibled ever on, 
Applauding must what least deserved ap[)lausc. 
The imitive, the result, was naught to her. 

The deed alone, though dyed in human gore, 

And sti'oped in widow’s tears, if it stood out 
To prominent di.splay, she talked of much, 

And roared around it with a thousand tongues. 

As changed the wind her organ, so she changed 
l*rr|K-tuuUy ; and whom she praised to-day, 
Vexing his ear with ucelainations loud, 
To-morrow blamed, and hissed him out of sight. 

yueh was lier nature, ami her practice such. 
But, ()! her vonv was sweet to mortal ears, 

And hmclied so pleasantly the strings of pride 
And vanity, which in the heart of man 
Were ever slriiiig hariiioniou.s to her note, 

IViat many thought, to live without her song 
Was rather di'ath than life. To live unkiiuwii, 
Unnoticed, uiirenowiied ! to die unpraised, 

' Uhepitaphed! to go down to the pit. 

And moulder into dust among vile worms, 

And leave no whispi'ring of a name on earth ! — 

, Such thought was cold aU>ut the heart, and chilled 
The blood. Who could endure it 1 who could 
choose 

Without a struggle, to be swept away 
From all remembrnneo, and have (larl no more 
With living iiwn ? Philosophy failed here. 

And self approving pride. Hence it Ix'caine 
The aim of most, and main pursuit, to win 
A name, to leave some vestige as they passed, 
That following ages iniglit discern, they once 
Had been on OArth, and acted something there. 
Many the roads they took, the plana they tried. 


'J’lie man of science to the shade retired, 

And laiil liis liead upon his hand, in mood 
Of awful thouglitfulness, and dived, and div^ 
Again, deeper and deeper still, to sound 
The cause remote ; resolved, before he died, , 
'Fo make Horiie grand discovery, by which* 

Jlc should 1 n 3 known to all {losterity. j ^ 

And in the silent vigils of the ni^ht, • * 

When uninspired men rej^ioscd, the bard, 

Ghastly of countenance, and from hid eye 
Oft streaming wild unearthly fire, sat up^ 

And sent imagination forth, and searched 
The far and near, heaven, earth, aiiJ gloomy hell 
For fictinn new, fur thought, unthought before ; 
And when some curious, rare idea peered 
Upon his mind, he dipped liis liasty pen^ 

And by the glimmering lamp, or moonlight beam 
That through his lattice peeped, wrote fondlji 
down, 

What seemed in truth imperishable song. * 
And sometimes too, the reverend divine, 

In meditation deep of holy things 
And vaniti»‘s of Time, heard Fame’s swecrvoice 
Apfiroacli his ear; and hung another flower, ^ 
Of earllily sort, about the sacred truth ; 

And ventured whiles to mix the bitter left, 

With relwh suitcii to the sini t’s taste. * 

I And oft-tiiiics too, the simple hind, who seined 
Ambitionless, arrayed in humble garb,* 

While round iiirn, spreading, fed his harmless flodk, 
Sitting was seen, by some wild warbling b^ook, 
Carving his name u{K>n his (iivourite staff; i 
Or, in ill-favoured letters, tracing it 
TTpoii the aged thorn, or on the face 
Of some conspicuous, oft-frequenlcd stone, 

With |HTS€'vcring, wondrous industry ; 

And hoping, as he toiled amain, and saw 
'rhe characters lake form, some other wight, , 
Long aftt-r h«* was dead and in the grave, * 
Should loiter there at noon, and read his name. 

In purple some, and some in rags, stood* fixtb 
For reputation. Some dis[)laycd a limb 
Well-fashionct! ; some, of lowlier mind, a cane 
Of curious workmanship and marvellous twist. 

In strength some sought it, and in licauty more. 
Long, long, the fair one laboured at the glass, 
And, being tired, called in auxiliar skill, 

To have her sails, licfore she went abroad, 

Full spread and nicely set, to catch the gale 
Of praise ; and much she caught, and much de* 
served, 

When outward loveliness was index fair 
Of purity within : but *011, alas ! 

The bloom was on the skin alone ; and when * 
She saw, sad sight! the roses on her cheek 
Wither, and heard the voice of Fame retire 
And die away, she heaved mtet pifeous sighs, 
And wept most lamentable tears ; and whiles, 

In wild delirium, made rash attempt, • 
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re-ereate, with frail and mortal things, Why shells were found at all, more wondrous still! 


. Mer witliercd face. Attempt how fond and vain! 
Hdr frame itself soon mouldered down to dust ; 
•And, in the land of deep forgetfulness, 

Her beauty and her name were laid beside 
Eternal sllkncc and the loathsome worm; 

Into whose d^kness flattery ventured not ; 

.r'W here none had ears to hear the voice of Fame. 
M^ny the*roads they took, the |>lans they tried, 
And awful oft the wickedness they wrought. 

To be observ,^d, some scrambled up to thrones, 
And sat in vestures dripping wet with gore. 

The warrior dipped his sword in blood, and wrote 
His name on lands and cities desolate. 

The rich. bought fields, and houses built, and raised 
The monumental piles up to the clouds, 

And called them by their names : and, strange to 
tell! 

Shithcr than be unknown, and pass away 
Obscurely to the grave, some, small of soul, 

That else had perished unobserved, acquired 
CQllsi3erablc renown by oaths profane ; 
jesting boldly with all sacred things; 

’ And utf^ring fearlessly whate’er occurred ; 

Wild, ^blasphemous, perditionable thoughts, 

Thjt Satan in them moved ; by wiser men 
Suppressed, and quickly banished from the mind. 

’ JVIany tile roads they took, the plana they tried. 
But all in vain. Who grasiicd at earthly fame. 
Grasped wind ; nay worse, a serpent grasjied, that 
• through 

Ilia hand slid smoothly, and was gone ; but left 
A sting behind Which wrought him endless pain. 
For oft her voice was old Abaddon’s lure, 

By which he charmed the foolish soul to death. 

So happiness was sought in pleasure, gold, 
Renb^n, by many sought. But should 1 sing 
Of all the trifling rare, niy time, thy faith 
Would fail, of things erectly organized, 

Ancf having rational, articulate voice. 

And claiming outward brotherhood with man. 

Of him that lalioured sorely, in his sweat 
Smoking afar, then hurried to the wine, 
Deliberately resolving to be mad ; 

Of him who taught the ravenous binl to fly 
This way or that, thereby supremely blest ; 

Or rode in fury with the howling pack, 

Affronting much the noble animal, 

He spurred into such company ; of him 
Who dovn into the bowels of the earth 
Descended deeply, to bring up the wreck 
Of some old earthen ware, 'which having stowed, 
With every propcK care, he home returned 
O'er many a sea and many a league of land, 
Ttiumphantljt to show the marvellous prize ; 

And him that vexeSk his brain, and theories built 
Of gossamer upon the brittle winds, 

Pe^exed ezc^ingly why shells were found 


Of him who strange enjoyment took in tjfles 
Of fairy folk, and sleepless ghosts, and sounds 
Unearthly, whispering in the ear of night 
Disastrous things ; and him wlio still Ibretold 
Calamity which never came, and lived 
In terror all his duy.sof comets rude, 

That should unmannerly and lawless drive 
Athwart the path of earth, and burn mankind* 
As if the appointed hour of diwni, by God 
Appointed, ere its time should come! as if 
Too small the numl)cr of substantial ills, 

And real fears, to vex the sons of men. 

These, had they not possessed iinmorUd souls, 
And been accountable, might have In'en passed 
With laughter, and forgot; hut, as it was. 

And is, their folly asks a serious tear. 

Keen was the search, and various, and wide, 
For happiness. Take one example more, 

So strange, that common fools looked on amazed ; 
And wi.se and sober men together drew, 

And tremlding sto<id ; and aiigeKs in the heavens 
Grew pole, and talked of vengeance as at hand ; 
The sceptic’s route, the unbeliever’s, who. 
Despising reason, revelation, God, 

And kicking ’gainst the pricks of conscUnce, 
rushed 

Deliriously upon the Ixissy shield 
Of the Omni|K>tent; and in his heart 
Purposed to deify the idol chance ; 

And ]alH>urcd hard,— oh, labour worse than 
naught! — 

And toiled with dark and crooked reasoning, 

To make the fair and lovely earth, which dwelt 
In sight of Heaven, a cold and fatherless, 
Forsaken thing, that wandered on, forlorn, 
Uiideslined, uneom passioned, un upheld ; ^ 

A vajxnir edilying in the whirl of chance, 

And soon to vanish everlastingly. 

He travailed sorely, and made many a tack, 

His sails oft shifting, to arrive, — dnsa*! thought!— 
Arrive at utter nothingness ; and have 
Being no more, no feeling, memory, ^ 

No lingering consciousness that e’er he was. 
Guilt’s midnight wish ' last, most abhorred thought ! 
Most dcs[)erate eflort of extremest sin ! 

Others, pre-occupied, ne'er saw true Uof)c; 

He, seeing, aimed to stab her to the heart. 

And with infernal chymistry to wring 
The last sweet drop from sorrow’s cup of gall ; 

To quench the only ray that cheered the earth. 
And leave mankind in night which liad no star.. 
Others the streams of Pleasure troubled ; he 
Toiled much to dry her very fountain head. 
Unpardonable man! sold under sin! 

He was the devil's pioneer, who cut 

The fences down of Virtue, sapped her wall^ 

And opened a smooth and easy way to death. 
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Traitor to nil oxistfiKU*. to all lifo! 

Soul*«uii i<l« ! fiotiT/ninwl foo of bring! 
lnton»J«'tt innnlorcr of Cod, most Hit'b I 
Strange road, most strange! to .seek for hap]>incs8! 
llrir.s rnad-liouKos arc full of siieh, too fierce, 

'1\k> fiiri<»usly itjsatie, and desperate, 

To range unbound ’iiiong e\il spirits damned. 

b’erlile was earth in many thing.s, not least 
In fjols, who mercy l»otli and judgment scorned. 
Scorned love, experience scorned, and onward 
rushed 

To swift jlisiruelion, giving all reproof, 

Ami all instruction, to the winds; and much 
Of both they had, and inneh de.spised of lioth. 

Wisdom t«iok np her hnr(i, and .stood in place 
t)f freijuent coiicourhe, stood in every gate, 

15y every way, and walked in every street; 

And, IiRiiig up her voice, [jroelaimcd: “ lie wise, 
Ye fools! lie of an iinderslaiidiiig heart; 

Forsake the wn-ked, eome not near his house, 
Pass l)y, nifiKe haste, depart and turn away. 

Me follow, me, whose ways are pleasantness, 
Whose paths are jieace, whose end is perfect joy.” 
n'he Seasons came and went, and went and came. 
To teach men gratitude; and as they passed, 
Gave warning <tf the lapse of Time, that else 
Ilad^itolen unlieeded hv. 'rUe gentle Flowers, 
Retired, and, Htoo[)ing o’er the wihhTricss, 

I’ulked of inimility, and peace, and love. 

The Dews came tiown unseen at evcning-lido, 
And silently their bounties shed, to teach 
r Mankind unostentatious charily. 

With arm in arm tlie fore^l ro.se on high, ' 

Ami lesson gave of hrotlierly regard. 

And, on the riigg<'d inoantain-hrow exposed, 
Hearing the hhii-t idtnie, the ancient oak 
SUhmI, liiling high his mighty arm, and slill 
To cou 4 :i«ge in di.-tnss exliort<'<l loud. 

Till’ Hocks, the herds, the hird.s, the stroains, the 
hree’/.e, 

Attuned the heart to nielmly and love. 

Mercy stoiul in tlie eloiul, with eye thatw'opt 
Kssential love; anil, fiom her glorious how, 
Beiijiiig to kiss the earth in token of [)e,ace, 

With lier own lips, her gr.acious lips, which Goil 
Of sweetest accent made, sht; whispered still, 

She whisjH’red to Revenge, Forgive, forgive. 

C. Mie Sun, rejoicing round tlie earth, announced 

D. iily the wisdom, power, and love of Go<l. 

The MiHui awoke, anti from her maiden face, 
Shedding her cloudy locks, ltx)ked meekly forth, 
And with hcj,virgin Stars walked in the heavens, 
Walked nightly there, conversing as she walked, 
Of purity, and holiness, and Gotl. 

In dreams anti visions, sleep instructed much. 

Day uttered speech to day, ami night to night 
Tauglit knowledge. Silence had a tongue; the 
grave, 

darkness, and the lonely waste, had each 


A tongue, that ever said, Man! think of God! * 
Think of thyself! think of eternity! 

Fear Go<I, the thunders said, Fear God, the waveflf 
Fear God, the lightning of the storm replied. 

Fear Gotl, dec»p loudly answered back to deep: • 
And, ill the temples of the Holy One, 

Messiah’s messengers, the faithful few^. 

Faithful ’mong many false, the Bihl^«t>fjened, 

And cried, Rejicnt ! repent ye sons of men J ^ 
Believe, be saved ; and reasoned awfully ^ 

Of temperance, righteousness, and judgment soon 
To come, of ever-during life and deakli : 

And chosen bards from age to age awoke 
The. sacred lyre, and full on Folly’s car. 

Numbers of righteous indignation poured : 

And God, omnipotent, when mercy fiviled. 

Made hare Ids holy arm, and with the stroke 
Of vengeance smote ; the fountains of the deep 
Broke up, heaven’s window's 0 {)ened, and sent on 
men 

A flmid of wrath, sent plague and famine forth ; 
With earthquake rocked tiie world bcncath^with 
storms « 

Aliove laid cities waste, and turned fat lands £* 
To barrenness, and with the sword of wa^ 

In fury marched, and gave theni blood to drink. 
Angels remonstralfil, Mercy beseeched, 

Heaven smiled and frowned, Hell groaned, Time 
fled. Death shook * 

llisdart, and threatened to make repentance vain,-— 
ineredililc a.sscrti(m! men rushed on 
Determinedly to ruin; shut their ears, • 

'I’tieir eyes, to all advice, to all reproof; 

O’er mercy and o’er judgment, downward rushed 
To inihcry ; and, — most incredible 
Of all ! — to misery rushed along the way 
Of (lisapyK/nitiiient and remorse, where still 
At every step, adders, in pleasure's form, ^ • 
Stung mortally ; and Joys, — whose bkximy cheeks 
Seemed glowing high with immortality, 

Whose IxisotiKS prophesied superHiious bliss, — 

While ill the arms received, and locked in close 
And riotous embrace, turned pale, and cold, 

And died, and smelled of putrefaction rank ; 

Turned, in the very moment of delight, 

A loatlisome, heavy corpse, that with the clear 
And hollow eyes of dea\h, stared horribly. 

All tribes, all generations of the earth, 

Thus wantonly to ruin drove alike. 

We hearil indi’ed of gold and silver days, 

And of primeval innocence unstained ; 

A pagan talc ! but by baptized bards, 

I Philosophers, and stateshien, who were still 
Held wise and cunning men, talked of so^uch, 
That most believed it so, and askcil not why. 

The pair, the family first made, wgre ill; 

And for their great peculiar sin, incurred 
The Curse, and left it due to all their faflc.; 

I And bold example gave of every crime, 
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^ate, murder, unlieJief, reproach, revenge. 

SL time, 'tis true, there came, of which thou soon 
^alt hear, the Sabbath Day, the Jubilee 
/)^arth, when righteousness and peace prevailed. 
This time except, who writes the history 
Of men,^ai^ writes it true, must write them bad; 
'\t^ho^ads]\uust read of violence and Itlood. 

The man, wlm could the story of one day 
Peruse, the ^^rongs, oppressions, cruelties, 

Deceits, 4ind perjuries, and vanities, 

Rewarded worthlessness, rejected worth, 
Assassinations, robberies, theds, and wars, 
Disastrous accidents, life thrown away, 

Divinity insulted. Heaven despised. 

Religion scorned, — and not been sick at night. 
And sod, had gathered greater store of mirth. 
Than ever wise man in the world could find. 

One cause of folly, one especial cause, 
lliBus this : Few knew what wisdom was, though 
well 

Defined in God’s own words, and printed large, 
Oi^^ven and earth in characters of light, 
iV^fd sounded in the ear by every wind. 

Wisdom is humble, said the voice of God. 

‘Tis proud, the world replied. Wisdom, said God, 
Forgives, forbears, and suflers, jiot for fear 
Of man, but God. Wi.sdom revenge.s, said 
The worl(>, is quick and deadly of resentment, 
Tlirusts at the very shadow of allront, 

And hastes, by deatli, to wipe its honour clean. 
Wisdom, said God, loves enemies, entreats, 
Solicits, begs for peace. Wisdom, replied 
The world, hat<» enemies, will nut ask peace, 
Conditions spurns, and triumphs in their fail. 
Wisdom mistrusts itself, and leans on Heaven, 
Said God. It trusts and leans upon itself, 

Thft world replied. Wisdom retin's, said God, 
And counts it bravery to bear reproach, 

An5 shame, and lowly ])o\erty, upriglit; 

And weeps with all who have just cause to weep. 
Wisdom, replied the world, struts forth to gaze, 
Treads the broad stage of life with clamorous foot. 
Attracts all praises* counts it bravery 
Alone to wield the sword, and rush on death ; j 
And never wec(is, but for its own disgrace. I 

Wisdom, said God, is highest, when it stoops 
Rowest before the Holy Throne ; throws down 
Its crown, abased ; forgets itself, admires, 

^And breathes adoring praise. There Wisdom 
stoops, 

Indeed,i^c world replied, there stoops, because 
It must, but stoops with dignity; and thinks 
And meditates the_ while of inward worth. 

Thus did Almighty God, and thus the world, 
^Kisdom define : and most the world believed, 

And bold^ cAled <he truth of God a lie. 

Hence, h^hat to the worldly wisdom shaped 
Hi^ character, became the favourite 
Of 0 ien, was honourable termed, a man 


Of spirit, noble, glorious, lofty soul ! 

And as he crosstnl the earth in chase of dirams, 
Received proiligious sliouts of warm applause. 
Hence, who to gotily wisdom framed liis life, 

Was counted mean, and 8|)iritle.*M, and vile; 

And as he walked oliscurely in the path 
Which led to heaven, fools hissed with serpent 
tongue, 

And [loured contempt upon his holy head, • 
And poured contempt on all who praised Ids name. 

But false as this account of wisdom was. 

The world's I mean, it was its U'st, the creed 
Of Kolier. grave, and philoso}>hic men, 

With much reseonrh and cogitation framed, 

Of men, who with the vulgar scorned to sit. 

The po[)ular belief seemed rather W'orse, 

When heard re[»lying to the voice of Irutli. 

The wise man, said the Bihlc, walks with God ; 
Surveys, far on, the endless line of life; 

Values his soul, thinks of eternity, 

Both worlds considers, and provides for hotli; 
With reason's eye his passion.s guards; abstains 
From evil , lives on hope, jin hofM», the fruit 
Of faith; looks upward, [lurifies his soul, 

Expands his wings, and mounts into the sky; 
Passes the sun, and gains Ids fatlu r's house, 

And drinks with angels from the fount of bliss. 

The multitude aloud replied, — replied 
By practice, for they wore not l>ooki.sli men, 

Nor apt to form their principles in words, — 

The wise man, first of ail, eradicates. 

As much as possible, from out his mind, 

All thought of death, God, and eternity; 

Admires the world, and thinks of Time alone; 
Avoids the Bible, all reproof avoids; 

Rocks Coriseieiice, if he can, asleep ; puts out 
The eye of Reason, [irisons, tortures, liinds, 

And makes her tlius, by violence and IbredJ 
Give wicked evidence against herself; 

Lets passion loose, the sul>.stancc leaves, pursues 
The shadow vehemently, hut ne’er o’ertakes ; 

Puts by the cup of holiness and joy; 

And drinks, carouses deeply, in the l)owl 
Of death ; grovels in dust, jM>l)utes, destroys, 

His soul ! is miserable to acquire 
More misery ; deceives to be deceived ; 

Strives, luliuurs, to the last, to shun the truth; 
Strives, labours, to the last, to damn himself ; 
Turns des(7eratc, shudders, groans, blasphemes, 
and dies, 

And sinks — where could he else? — to endless wo; 
And drinks the wine of God’s eternal wrath. 

The learned thus, and thus the unlearned world, 
Wisdom defined. In sound they disagreed ; 

In substance, in effect, in end, the same; 

And equally to God and truth opposed, 

Opposed as darkness to the light of heaven. 

Yet were there some, that seemed well-meaning 
me:., 
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Who svhtfmH jjlanned, rxprofww] in supple words, Saw, as he passed, a shepherd only, here ^ 
Which^praised tlic man as wisi'st, that in one And there, watching his little flock, or hearjJ ^ 
United both ; pleawjd Gml, and pleased the world; The ploughman talking to his steers; his hopes, 
And with the saint, and with the sinner, had, FTis morning ho|X?B, awoke before him, smiling 
Changing his garb, iin:it»cn, a go»Ml report. Among the dews and holy rnoiintain airs;* 

And many tiiouglit their definition In'st ; And fancy coloured them with every l^S^ ^ 

And in their wisdom grew exceeding wise. Ot heavenly Ioveline<is. But soon j^^drcarfla 

Union ahliorred' dissimulation vain! Ofchildhcod fleil away, those rainWw dreams, 

CSuld I {oliness emhraee the harlot Sin ? Bo iuinx^orit and tair, that withcrod Age, ^ 

Conhl life wed death'! Could God with Mammon E\en at tlie grave, cleared up his dusty aye, 


dwein 

Oh, fiiolish men’ oh, men for ever lost* 

In Bjiite of merry lost-, in spile of wratli! 

In spile of Dis.ipjiomtment and Remorse, 

Whie.h tiifule the way to ruin, ruinous! 

Hear what they were: The progeny of Sin, 
Alike, and ofl eomliined; Iiiit dilfering mueh 
In mode of giving p.iiii. As felt the gross, 
Materi.d part, when m the furiiaee cast, 

Bo felt ihi* soul, the \ietiin o( Remorse. 

It was a fire which on the vi-rge of God’s 
Commandments burned, and on the vitals fed 
Of all who passfuJ. Who passed, there met Re 
morse ; 

A violent fi'ver seizetl his soul ; (he heavens 
A hove, the earth IsMieatli, seeme<l glowing brass, 
lieaTed seven times; he heard dread voices sjieak 
And mutter liorrid prnplueies of pain, 

{severer and w'verer yet to eome; 

And as he wnihed and ipiivi’red, scorched williin 
The b\ir\ round his torri<l U’lnples (lnp{KMl 
Her fiery wings, and breathed ujMin his lips 
And jiarelted longue the witliereil blasts of hcU. 

It Was llie sulfering iH’guri, tluai sawst 
In syniliol of the Worm that iio\er dies. 

The other, l)isap)Hiintmenl, rati ler si'e mod 
Nogation of deliglit It was a thing 
Bluggifli ami lorjiid, lending towards death. 

Its hrealli was cold, and miule tlie H|Mirtive blootl, 
Stagnant, and dull, and lica\y, rouml the wheels 
i)f lile. 'J’he roots of th.jt wdiereoii it blew, 
Decayed, and with the genial soil no more 
Held sympathy ; the leaves, the bratiehes dr(K)j)ed, 
^Anfl nioulden'd slowly down to formless dust; 

Not tossed ami iliiveii by violence of winds, 

But withering where they sprung, and rotting 
there 

Long disapfvuitcd, disappointed still, 

The hoficless man, hoiN'Ieus in hia main wish. 

As if returning back to nothing, felt; 

In strange vacuity of Ixung hung, 

And ndled ,« d rollinl his eye on emptiness, 

That seemed to grow more empty every liour. 

One of this nuxxl I d<i romcinlicr well. 

\Vc name him not, — what now arc cnjrthly 
names ? — 

In humble dwelling born, retireil, remote; 

In rural quietude, 'moiig hills, and streams, 

And Diekuicholy deserts, where the Sun 


And, ]ias.sing all lietwecn, looked fondly back 
'Fo sec tliern once again, ere he departt‘d : 

'rbes<‘ fled away, and anxious thought, that wished 
To go, yet whither knew not well to go, 
Possessi’d his soul, and held it still awhile. 

1 If listened, and heard from far the voice of fame, 
I leard and was clianncd ; and deep and sudden 
vow 

Of resolution, made In be renowned; w 

Ami dee|M'r vowed again to keep Ills vow. 

His parents saw, his parents, whom God made 
Of kimb st heart, saw, ami indulged his hope, 
"rijc ancient page lie tunu'd, read much, thuu^I 
much, 

And with old bards of honoura' le name ' 
Measured his soul,severely ; and hKikedup * 

'Fo fame, ainialious of no second place. * 
Hope grew from inward faith, and proHiiscd fair. 
A ml out iM'lbre biin oiiened many a path * 
Ascending, where the laurel highc.st waved 
Her bnuieh of endless green. 11c stootl admiring, 
Bet stm^l, admired, not long. The harp he acizctl, 
'^riic harp he loved, loved better tliaii liis life, 

'File harp which uttered tloepest notes, and held 
The ear of thought a captive to its song. 

He searehed and meditated much, and whiles, 
With rapturous h.uul, in secret, touched the lyre, 
Aiming at glorious strains; and searclied again 
For theme deserving of immortal verse; 

(^hose now, and now refiused, unsatisfied; ' 
Pleased, then displeaw'd, and hesitating still. 

I Thus stooil his mind, when round liim came a 
cloud, 

Slowly and heavily it came, a cloud 
(If ills, we mention not. Enough to say, 

'Tvvas cold, and dead, im|wnotrablc gloom. 

He saw its dark approach, and saw .his hopes, 
Guo after one, put out, as nearer still 
It drew his soul ; but fainted not at first, 

Fainted not soon. He knew the lot of man 
Wa.s trouble, and preparwl to bear the worst; 
Eiidurc whate’er should come, without a ^igh 
Endure, and drink, even to the very dreg^ 

The bitterest cup tliat Time could mcasm out; 
And, having doye, look up, and ask for moro. 

He called philosophy, and with hik heart ^ 
Reasoned. He called religion too, but ^Icd 
Reluctantly, and therefore was not hearit“ * 
Ashamed to bo o’crmatchcd by earthly woes 
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e sought, and sought, with eye that dimmed apace i And oft united both, as friends severe, 


o iind some avenue to light, some place 
n which to rest a hope ; but sought in vain. 
. fibrkcr and darker still the darkness grew. 

At length he sunk, and Disappointment stood 
His on^^pmforter, and mournfully 


if old all waM[>assed. His interest in life, 

In being, ceSed : and now he seemed to feel. 
And shuddered ns he felt, his powers of mind 
Dccayi^sg in the spring-time of his day. 

The vigorous, weak became, the clear obscure. 
Memory gave up her charge, Decision reeled, 
And from her flight. Fancy returned, returned 
Because she found no nourishment abroad. 


To teach men wisdom; but the fool, untaught, 
as foolish still. His ear he stopped, his eyes 
He shut, and blindly, deafly obstinate, 

Forced desperately his way from wo to wo. 

One place, one only place, tliere was on earth, 
Where no man e’er was fool, however mad. 

“ Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.” 
Ah! ’twas a truth most true; and sung in Tkno, 
And to the sons of men, by one w'oll known 
On earth for lofty verse and lofty sense. 

Much hast thou seen, fair youtli, nmch heard; 
but thou 

Hast never seen a death-bed, never heard 


The blue heavens withered, and the moon, and A dying groan. Men saw it often. ’Twas sad, 


And all the stars, and the green earth, and mom 


To all most sorrowful and sail; to guilt, 
’Twas anguish, terror, darkness, without bow. 


And evening, withered; and the eyes, and smiles, I But, oh I it had a most convincing tongue, 


^d faces, of all men and women withered ; 
Withered to him; and all the universe, 


A potent oratory, that secured 

Most mute attention ; and it s))okc tho truth 


Like something which had been, appeared; but So Iwldly, plainly, perfectly distinct, 
m llow That none the meaning could mistake, or doubt < 

Was dead and mouldering fast away. He tried And had withal a disenchanting [lower, 

No more to ho2)e, wished to forget his vow, A mast omnipotent and wondrous |K>wer, 

Wishetl to forget his harj); then ceased to wish. Whicli in a moment broke, for ever broke, 

Thaf was his last. Knjoyme;;|t now was dune. And utterly dissolved, the charms, and sjiells, 
had no ho{je, no wish, and scarce a fear. And cunning sorceries of earth and hell. * 

Of being acnsil)le, and sensible And thus it .sjioke to iiini who ghastly lay, 

Of loss, he as some atom seemed, which God And struggled fur another breath: Earth’s cup 

Had made superfluously, and needed not Is poisoned; her renown, most infamous; 

;To build creation with; but back again Her gold, secern as it may, is realty dust; 

To nothing threw, and left it in the void. Her titles, slanderous names; her praise, reproach; 

With evcrlastiiig sense that once it was. Her strength, an idiot’s boast; her wisdom blind; 


Oh! who x:an tell what days, what nights, he Her gain, eternal loss; her ho^ic, a dream; 


sjient. Her love, her friendship, enmity with God; 

Of tideless, waveless. sailloss, shoreless wo! Her iironiise.s, a lie ; her smile, a harlot’s; 

Ai|f.l who can tell how many, glorious once, Her beauty, paint, and rotten within ; her plcas- 

To ofhers and themselves of promise full, urcs, ^ 

•OS^ducted to this pass of human thought, Deadly assassins masked; her laughter grief; 

* Tils wilderness of intellectual death, Her breasts, the sling of Death ; her total sum, 

Wasted and pined, and vanished from the earth, Her all, most utter vanity ; and all 


Leaving no vestige of memorial there ! 

It was not so with him. When thus he lay, 
Fprlorn of heart, withered and desolate, 

As leaf of Autumn, which the wolfish winds. 
Selecting from its falling sisters, chase, 

,Far from its native grove, to lifeless wastes, 

And leave it there alone, to be forgotten 
Eternally, Gtsl passed in mercy by, — 

^His praise be ever now ! — and on him breathed, 
And l^aQe him live, and put into his hands 
A holy It&rp^-into his Hps^a song, 

That Kjled its numbers down the tide of Time. 
Ambitious now but little, to be praised 
men alone ; ambitious most, tp be 
Approved of*God,*the Judge of all; and have 
His nam^ecorded in the book of life. 

o M. j T» 


Her lovers mad, insane most grievously. 

And most insane because they know it not. 

I'hus did the mighty rcasoner, Death declare, • 
And volumes more; and in one word confirmed 
The Bible whole, Eternity is all. 

But few sficctators, few l>c]ieved, of those 
Who staid l)ehind. The wisest, Ix'st of men, * 
Believed not to the letter full ; but turned. 

And on the world looked forth, as if they thought 
The well-trimmed hypocrite had something still 
Of inward worth. The dying ma%aIone, 

Gave faithful audience, and the words of Death, 
To the last jot, believed, believed and felt ; 

But oft, alas ! believed and felt too late> 

And had Earth, then, no joys, no native sweeta 
No happiness, that one, who spoke the truth. 


Buch things were Disappointment and Re- 'Might call her own I She had; true, native sweeta, 
y morse. I Indigenous delights, which up the tree 
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or holinrsfi, embracing as they grew, 

Ascended, and bore fruit of heavenly taste ; 

In pleasant memory held, and talked of oil, 

By yonder Saints, who walk the golden streets 
Of New Jerusalem, and compass round 
The 'rhrorie, with nearest vision blessed. Of these, 
Hercader, thou shalt hear, delighted hear; 

One j>age of b(*auty in the life of man. 
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The world had much of strange and won<lcrfuI, 
In passion much, in action, reason, will, 

And much in providence, which still retired 
From human eye, ami led Philoso|}liy, 

That ill her ignomnee liked to own, through dark 
And dangerous paths of s[ieculation wild. 

Sonje striking featun's, as we pass, wc mark, 

In order sueh as inornory sugge.sts. 

One passion prominent appears, the lust 
Of (lower, wJiich od-times took the fain^r name 
Of iiU'rty, and hung the popular Hag 
Of freedom out. Many, indeed, its names. 

When on tlie throne it sat, and round the nock 
Of ifiillions riveted its iron chain, 

And on the shoulders of the people laid 
Burdens unmerciful, it title took 
Of tyranny, oppression, des()otism ; 

And ev»Ty tongue was weary cursing it. 

When ill the. multitude, it gatherctl strength, 
And, like an ocean bursting from its bounds, 
Long iH'at in vain, went forth resisllessly, 

It liore the stamp and designation, then, 

Of (lopiilar fury, anan'hy, rebellion; 

And honest men lie wailed all order void ; 

All lav#s annulled ; all pro()crty destroyed ; 

Tho venerable, murdered in the streets ; 

The wise despised; streams, red with human 
blood ; 

Harvests lienenth the frantic foot trod down ; 
Lands, desolate ; and famine at the door. 

«. These arc a part ; but other names it had, 
Inniimerous as the sha)N>B and rolies it wore. 

But under every name, in nature still 
Invariably the same, and always bad. 

*Wo own, indecti, that oft against itself 
It fought, and seoptre lioth and people gave 
An equal aid* as long exemplified 
In Albion’s isle, Albion, queen of the seas; 

And in tho smuggle, something like a kind 
Of civil liberty grow up, the best 
Of mere terrestrial root; but, sickly, too, 

And living only, strange to tell I in strife 
i>V factions equally contending; dead, 

*J hat very moment dead, that one prevailed. 

Confiicting cruelly against itself, 

By its own hand it fell ; part slaying part. 


And men who noticed not the suicide, ^ 

Stood wondering much, why earth from age^ agr 
Was still enslaved ; and erring causes gave. . * " 
This was earth’s liberty, its nature this, 

However named, in whomsoever found,— 

And found it was in all of woman horA 1 
Each man to make all subject to hisAitl ; ** 

To make them do, undo, eat, drink *stand, move, 
Talk, think, and feel, exactly as he dhose. 

Hence the eternal strife of brotherhoods, • 

Of individuals, families, commonwealths. 

The root from which it grew was pride ; bad root 
And bad the fruit it bore. Then wonder not. 
That long the nations from it richly reaped 
Opprcs.sion, slavery, tyranny, and war; 

Confusion, desolation, trouble, shame. 

And, marvellous though it seem, this monster, 
when 

It took the name of slavery, as oft 
It did, had advocates to plead its cause; 

Beings that walked erect, and spoke like men; 

Of Christian parenV^gc descended, too, „ 

And dipped in the baptismal font, as sign 
Of iledication to the prince who bowed 
To death, to set the sin-bound prisoner fr^e. 

Unchristian thoyght! on what pretence sbe’e. 
Of right, inherited, or else acquired ; 

Of loss, or profit, or what plea you nama, 

To buy and sell, to barter, whip, and hold 
In chains, a being of celestial make ; ^ . 

Of kindred form, of kindred faculties, ^ 

Of kindred feelings, passions, thoughts, desires; 
Born free, and heir of an iiiimortql hope ; 

Thought villanous, alisurd, detestable 1 
Unworthy tola) harboured in a fiend ! 

And only overreached in wickedness 
By that, birth, too, of earthly liberty, , 

Which aimed to make a reasonable man 
By legislation think, and by the sword , 

Believe. This was that liberty renowned, ■ 

Those equal rights of Greece and Rome, where 
men, 

All, but a few, were bought, and sold, and scouiged, 
And killed, as interest or caprice enjoined; 

In after times talked of, written of, so much, 

That most, by sound and custom led away. 
Believed the essence answered to the name. 
Historians on this theme were long and warm. 
Statesmen, drunk with the fumes of vain debate, 

In lofty swelling phrase called it perfection. 
Philosophers its rise, advance, and fall, • 

Traced carefully : and poets kindledaSliSf’" 

As memory brought it up; their lips were touched * 
With fire, and uttered words tlf%t men adored. 
Even he, true bqrd of Zion, holy man I 
To whom the Bible taught this prec^oui^ verse, * 

“ He is the freeman whom the truth m^es fitee,*’ 
By fashion, though by fashion little swt^hd, , 
Scarce kept his harp from pagan freedom's g^|Mao. 
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e captive prophet, whom Jehovah gave 
e future years, described it best, when ho 
eld It rise in vision of the night : 

A wadful beast, and terrible, and strong 
Ek^dingly, with mighty iron teeth ; 

^nd, lo, i^>rake in pieces, and devoured, 
An 4 stan^N^hc residue beneath its feet ! 


* rae^lil)crt>^a 8 Christian, sanctined, 

Baptized, and And in Christian hearts alone; 
First-bt^irn of Virtue, daughter of the skies, 
Nursling of truth divine, sister of all 
,The graces, meedeness, holiness, and love; 

Giving to God, and man, and all below, 

That symptom showed of sensible existence, 
Their^e, unasked ; fear to whom fear was due ; 
To all, respect, benevolence, and love: 

Companion of religion, where she came. 

There freedom came ; where dwelt, there freedom 
dwelt ; ^ 

Riihfl where she ruled, expired where she ex- 
pired. 

*'{le was the freeman whom the truth made 

Wh^. first of all, the bands of Satan broke; 

Who broke the bands of sin ; and for his soul. 

In spite of fools, consulted seriously; 

In spite of fashion, persevered in ^^ood ; 

In spile of wealth or poverty, upright ; 

Who did as reason, not as fancy, bade ; | 

Who heard temptation sing, and yet turned not 
Aside ; mw Sin liedeck her flowery bed, j 

4 -ftd yef^^ld not go up; felt at his heart 
The sw^lmisheathod, yet would not sell the truth; 
Who, having power, had not the will to hurt; 
Who blushed alike to be, or have a slave ; 

Who blushed at naught but sin, feared naught but 

WTio, finally, in strong integrity 
Of souI,*midst want, or riches, or disgrace, 
TJplif^, calmly sat, and heard the waves 
' OCstoKny folly breaking at his feet, 

Now shrill with prabc, now hoarse with foul ro< 
proach. 

And both despised sincerely; seeking this 
Alone, The approbation of his God, 

^hich still with conscience witnessed to his peace. 

This, this is freedom, such as angels use, 

An’d kindred to the liberty of God. 

^int-born of Virtue, daughter of the skies f 
The man, the state, in whom she ruled was free ; 
Ai>a« I were slaves of Satan, Sin, and Death. 

Alrekdy Ihou hast something heard of good 
And ill, of vi&rtoiJ virtue, perfect each ; 

Of those redeemed, or else abandoned quite; 

And more shalt when, at the judgmentrday, 
T^^^haractors of mankind we review. 

Seems augh^ which tHbu hast heard astonishing 7 
A greater wonder now thy audience Bsks ; 
Phenomena in all the universe^ ' 


Of moral being most anomalous, 

Inexplicable most, and wonderful. 

I’ll introduce thee to a single heart, 

A human heart. We enter not the worst, 

But one by God’s renewing spirit touched, 

A Christian heart, awaked from sleep of sin. 
What seest thou here? what markst? Observe it 
well. 

Will, |)assion, reason, hopes, fears, joy, distress, 
Peace, turbulence, simplicity, deceit, • 

Good, ill, corruption, immortality; 

A temple of the Holy Ghost, and yet 
Ofl loilging fiends; the dwelling-place of all 
The heavenly virtues, charity and truth, 
Humility, and holiness, and love ; 

And yet the common haunt of anger, pride, 
Hatred, revenge, and passions foul with lust 
Allied to heaven, yet parleying ofl with hell ; 

A soldier listed in Messiah’s hand, 

Yet giving quarter to Abaddon’s troops ; 

With seraphs drinking from the well of life. 

And yet carousing in the cup of death ; 

An heir of heaven, and walking thitherward, 

Yet casting back a covetous eye on earth ; 
Emblem of strength, and weakness; loving now, 
And now abhorring sin ; indulging now, 

And now repenting sore; rejoicing now, 

With joy unsiieakable, and full of glory; 

Now weeping bitterly, and clothed in dust; 

A man willing to do, and doing not; 

Doing, and willing not ; embracing what 
He hates, what most he loves abandoning ; 

Half saint, and sinner half ; half life, half death ; 
Commixture strange of heaven, and earth, and bell. 
What scest thou herd what markstl A battle- 
field; 

Two banners spread, two dreadful fronts of war 
In shock of opposition fierce, engaged. ^ 
God, angels, saw whole empires rise in arms, 

Saw kings exalted, heard them tumble down. 

And others raised, — and heeded not; but hero 
God, angels looked; God, angels, fought; and H0I4 
With all his legions, fought : here, error fought 
With truth, with darkness light, and life withdeath^ 
And here, not kingdoms, reputation, worlds, 

! Were won ; the strife was for eternity, 

The victory was never-ending bliss, 

The bailge, a chaplet from the tree of life. 

While thus, within, contending armies strove, 
Without, the Christian had his troubles too. 

For, as by God’s unalterable laws, 

And ceremonial of the Heaven of Heavens, 
Virtue takes place of all, and woithiestfteedi 
Sit highest at the feast of bliss ; on earth. 

The opposite was fashion’s rule polite. 

Virtue the lowest place at table took, 

Or served, or was shut out ; the Christian still 
Was mocked, derided, persecuted, slain; 

And Slander, worse than mockery, or sword, 
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Or tlcftth, stood nightly by her horrid forge, 

And fahricMted lies to stain his name, 

And wound his jxiace ; but still he had a source 
Of happiness, that men could neither give 
JVor take away. The avenues that led 
To immortality before him lay. 

He saw, with faith’s far reaching eye, the fount 
Of lift;, his Father’s house, his Saviour God, 

And l)OTrowcd thence to help his present want. 

• Encountered thus with enemies, without, 
Within, like bark that meets opposing winds 
And floods, this way, now that, she steers athwart, 
To9sp<1 by the wave, and driven by the storm ; 
liut still the pilot, ancient at the helm. 

The harlK)ur keeps in eye ; and after much 
Of danger paswd, and many a prayer rude, 

He runs her safely in: so was the man 
Of God l»e«'t, so tosst'd by adverse winds ; 

And so hi.s eye u})on tho land of life 
He kejjt. Virtue grew daily stronger, sin 
Dei’ayed ; his enemies, rqmtsed, retired ; 

'I’ill, at the statun; of a perfect man 
In Christ arrived, and with the Spirit iilled. 

He gained the liarliour of eternal rest. 

But think not virtue, else than dwells in God 
KaMeiitially, was [lerfect, without spot. 

];'x amine yonder suns. At distance seen, 

1 low bright they burn ! how gloriously they shine, 
Mantling the worlds around in beamy light ! 

Rut nearer viewed, wc through their lustre see 
Soiin* dark behind ; so virtue was on earth, 

Bo is in heaven, and so shall always be. 

Though goo<1 it Herein, itnniaeulate, and fair 
Exceedingly, to saint or angel’s gaze 
The uncreated Eye, that searches all, 

♦Sees it iinperfeet; sees, hut blames not; sees, 
Well plea.Ked, and he.st with those who dw|)est dive 
Into tln’inselvcs, and know themselves the most ; 
Taught thence in iiumhier reverence to bow 
Before the Holy One ; and oftener view 
His excellenec, that in them still may rise, 

And grow his likeness, growing evermore. 

Nor think that any, born of Adam’s race, 

In his own proper virtue entered heaven. 

Gnce full(‘n from God and [lerfect holiness, 

IMo liciiig, unassisted, e’er could rise, 

Or sanctify the sin-pollutcd soul. 

Oft was the trial made, but vainly made. 

So oft ns men, in earth’-s Iwst livery clad, 

However fair, approached the gates of heaven, 
And 8tiK>d presented to the eye of God, 

Their irmnous pride so oft his soul abhorred. 

Vain hopi? ! in patch-work of terrestrial groin, 

To be received into the courts above ! 

As vain as towards yonder suns to soar, 

On wing of waxen plumage, melting soon. 

l..ook round, and see those numbers infinite, 
That sund oefore the Throne, and in their hands 
Padnu waving liigb, as token of victory 


For battles won. These are the sons of mew ^ , 
Redeemed, the ransomed of the Lamb of GoOj ^ 
All these, and millions more of kindred Uo^ 
Who now are out on messages of Jove, f y 
All these, their virtue, beauty, exccllenri, • • 

A nd joy, are purchase of redeemingjj^jod j ^ ^ 
Their glory, Itounty of redeeming * 

O Love divine! Harp, lift thwoice on highT 
Shout, angels! shout aloud, yemnsof men I 
And bum, my heart, with the eternal ft^e! 

My lyre, he eloquent with endless prftisel 
O Love divine ! immeasurable I^ove 1 • 

Stooping from heaven to earth, from earth to hell 
Without beginning, endless, boundless Love I 
Above all asking, giving far, to those ^ , 

Who nought deserved, who nought ileserved but 
death ! ^ 

Saving the vilest ! saving me ! O Love 
Divine! O Saviour God I O 5j5mb, once slain ! 

At thought of thee, tliy love, thy flowpig httflSi, 

All thoughts decay; all things remembered fade, 
All hopes return ; all actions done by men . 

Or angels, disappear, absorbed and lost;* 

All fly, as from the great white Throne wh^ he, 
The prophet, saw, in vision wrapped, jhe heavens 
And earth, and sun, and moon, and sta^ host, 
Confounded, fkd, and found a place no mqre. 

One glance of wonder, as we pass, deserve 
The l)ook8 of Time. Productive vfas the w^orld 
In many things, but most in books. Like swarms 
Of locusts, which God sent to vex a land 
Rebellious long, admonished long in vain, * 
'I’licir numlioTs they poured annually on man, 
From heads conceiving stdl. •Perpetual birth I 
Thou wonderst how the world contained them all. 
Thy wonder stay. Like men, this was their doom ' 
“ That dust they were, and should to dust retP'A ” 
And oft their fathers, childless and bereaved, . 
Wept o’er their graves, when they themselves were 
green. £ i 

And on them fell, as fell on every age, ^ ’ 

As on their authors fell, oblivious Night, 

Which o’er the past lay, darkling, heavy, still, 
ImiK'netrable, motionless, and sad, 

Having his dismal, leaden plumage stirred r 
By no remembrancer, to show the men 
Who after came what was concealed beneath* 
The story-telling tribe, alone, outran 
All calculation far, and left behind, 

the swiftest numbers. Dreadful, evpu 
To fancy, was their never-ceasing birth ; 

And room had lacked, had not their li^hfibndiort 
Exc«q)ting some, thbir definitioifTSke 
Thou thus, expressed in gentje phra9e,.wbich leaves 
Some truth behind: A Novli was a book 
Thrce-volumed, and once read, and oft crarL.<^' 
full • • ‘ 

Of poisonous error, blackening every page, 

And oftener stUl, ^ trifling, second-hand * 

•t 
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^mark, ami old, diseased, putrid thought, 

I'And, miserable incident, at war 

S tature, with itself and truth at war ; 
irming still the greedy reader on, 
ne, he tried to recollect his thoughts, 

[ found, but dreaming emptiness, 
ephemera, sprung, in a day, 
^ro^|ean.a>^ shallow-soiled brains of sand, 
Ancm a daj^xpired ; yet, while they lived, 
Trer^endoua ofl-times was the popular roar ; 

And crift of-^-Live for ever ! struck the skies. 

One kind aj/^iic remained, seen through the gloom 
And sullen shadow of the past: as lights 
At intervals they shone, and brought the eye, 
Th^backward travelled, upward, till arrived 
At him, .who, on the hills of Midiaii, sang 
The patient man of Uz; and from the lyre 
Of angels, learned the early dawn of Time. 

Not light andlhtnncntary labour these, 

*fnh discipline and self-denial long, 

And purpose stanch, and ])crscveranco, asked, 
And energy that inspiration seemed. 

^mposed of many thoughts, possessing each 
^inate and underived vitality; 

‘Which« having fitly shaped, and well arranged 
In brotherly accord, they builded up; 

A gtately superstructure, that, fior wind, 

Nor wave, nor shock of falling years, could move; 
]h}ajestic and indissolubly firm ; 

As ranks of veteran warriors in the field, 

Each by himself alone and singly seen, 

A tower of strength ; in massy phalanx knit, 

And in embattled squadron rushing on, 

A sea of valour, •dread, invincible. 

Books of this sort, or sacred, or profane, 

Which virtue helped, were titled, not amiss, 
UXhe medicine of the mind:” who n^ad them, read 
iWifii^m, and was n*fres!ied ; and on his path 
^^ilgrimage, with healthier step advanced. 

‘ fs mind, in matter, much was difficult 
understand. But, what in deepest night 
Retired, inscrutable, mysterious, dark, — 

Was evil, God’s decrees, and deeds decreed, 
Responsible: why God, the just and gooil, 
Ofiini[x>tcnt and wise, should sulfer sin 
To rise: why man was free, accountable ; 

Yet God foreseeing, overruling all. 

Where’er the eye could turn, whatever tract 
Of moral thought it took, by reason’s torch, 

Or Scripture’s led, Vicfore it still this mount 
8|^^mg vp, impervious, insurmountable, 
Ahc^th^, human stature rising far; 

Horizon of thelmind, surrounding still 
The vision of the^soul with clouds and gloom. 

Yet did they oft attempt to scale its sides, 

*Sknd gain itsiop. ^Philosophy, td climb, 

With all fier vigour, toiled from age fo age ; 

From age to age, Theology, with all 

Her vigour, toiled ; and vagrant Fancy toiled. 


Not weak and foolish only, but the wise. 

Patient, courageous, stout, sound headed man, 

Of proper discipline, of excellent wind, • 

And strong of intellectual limb, toiled hard ; 

And oft above the reach of common eye 
Ascended for, and seemed well nigh the top; 

But only seemed ; for still another top 
Almve them rose, till, giddy grown and mad, 

With gazing at these dangerous heiglits of God, 
They tumbled down, and in their raving said,* 
They o’er the summit saw. And some believed, 
Believed a lie; for never man on earth, 

That mountain crossed, or saw its farther side. 
Around it lay the wreck of many a Sage, 

Divine, Philosopher ; and many more 
Fell daily, undeterred by millions fallen ; 

Each wondering why he failed to comprehend 
God, and with fiiate measure infinite. 

To pass it, was no doubt desirable; 

Ami few of any intellectual size. 

That did not, some time in their day, attempt; 
But all in vain ; for as the distant hill, 

Which on the riglit or left, the traveller’s eye 
Bounds, seems ailvaiicing as he walks, and oft 
He looks, and looks, and thinks to pass ; but still 
It forward moves, and mocks liii^b&ffi<^d sight, 

Till night descends, and wra))s the scene in gkx>m, 
So did this moral height the vision mock ; . 

So lifted up its dark and cloudy head, 

Before the eye, and met it evermore, 

And some, provoked, accused the righteous God, 
Accused of what? hear human boldness now! 
Hear guilt, hear folly, madness, all extreme I 
Accusc'd of what ? the God of truth accused 
Of cruelty, injustice, wickedness. 

Abundant sin i because a mortal man, 

A worm, at best, of small capacity, 

With scarce an atom of Jehovah's works ^ 

Before him, and with scarce an hour to look 
Upon them, should presume to censure God, 

The infinite and uncreated God ! 

To sit, in judgment, on Himself, his works, 

His providence ! and try, accuse, condemn ! 

If there is aught, thought or to think, absurd, ^ 
Irrational and wicked, this is more, 

This most; the sin of devils, or of those 
To devils growing fast. Wise men and good 
Accused themselves, not God ; and put their hand% 
Upon their mouths, and in the dust adored. 

The Christian’s faith had many masteries too; 
The uncreated holy Three in One, 

Divine incarnate, human in divine; 

The inward call; the Sanctifying Dew 
Coming unseen, unseen departing thence ; 

Anew creating all, and yet not heard ; 

Compelling, yet not felt. Mysterious these, 

Not that Jehovah to conceal them wished. 

Not that religion wished. The Christian faith, 

I Unlike the timorous creeds ol pagan priests, 
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Was frank, stfxjj forth to view, inviteil all, 

To examine, search, investigate, 

Ami herself a liirlit to see her l>y. 

Nlystt'riuuH these, because too large for eye 
Of man, too long for human arm to nictc. 

Go to yon mount, which on the north side 
stands 

Of New Jerusalem, and lifts its head 
Serene in glory bright, except the hill, 

The Sacred Hill of God, wher<!on no foot 
Must tread, highest of all crtialion's walks. 

Ami overliK^king all, in prospect vast, 

From out the ethereal blue 'J’hat cliff ascend. 
Gaze thence, around thee look', nought now im- 
[104 ies 

Thy view ; yet still thy vision, purified 
And strong although it \h.\ a iNjiimlary meets; 

Or rather, thou wilt say, thy vision fails 
To gaze throughout illimitable space, 

Ami fimi the end of infinite* ami so 
It was with all the inysterii's of faitii. 

GcmI Ht't them forth iinviilctl to the full gaze 
Of man, ami asked him to investigate; 

Blit ri'ason’s eye, however purified, 


His palace rose and kissed the gorgeous clouds.^ 
Streams licnt their music to his will, trees sprung 
The native waste put on luxunant robes; • f 
And plains of happy cottages cast out m 'i 
Their tenants, and became a hunting-field^ ^ • 
Before him bowed the distant isles, with*|^ita 
And spiers rare ; the South her treasu 
The East and West sent ; and the wid North 
Came with her offering of glossy fws. 

Musicians soothed his ear with airs select: « 


Beauty held out her arms; and everwmaft 
Of cunning skill, and curious devi^j. 

And endless multitudes of liveried wights, 

Elis pleasure waited with obsequious look. 

And when the wants of nature were suppligil^ 
And common-place extravagances filled,. 

Beyond their asking ; and caprice itself, 

In all its zig-zag appetites, gorged full, 

The man new wants and new LiCfSenses planned 
Nor planned alone. Wise, learned, sober 
Of cogitation deep, took up his case, 

And planned for him new motles of folly wild ; . 
Contrived new wishes^ wants, and wondrans 
means ' 


AikI on whatever tnll ami goodly height 
Of oliservatiori placivi, to comprelu'iul * 

Them fully, souglit in vain: in vain seeks still; 
But wisi'F now and humbler, »\w eoiK'ludes, 

From whnt she knows already of liis love 
All gracious, that she cannot understand ; 

And gives him credit, reverence, praise for all. 

Another feature in the ways of Gml, 

That wondrous seemed, and made sonic men corn- 
plain, 

Was the unequal gift of worldly things. 

Great was the ililference, indeed, of men 
Externally, from Is'ggar to the prince. 

'J’hc li^rix'st fake arul lowivst, ami conceive 
The wrde lH>tweeii. A noble of the earth. 

One of Its great, in splendid mansion dwelt; 

Was robed in silk ami gold; and every day 
Faroi! sumptuouNly; was titled, honoured, served. 
Thousands his nod awaited, and his will 
,Poivlaw received. Whole provinces his march 
Atten4le<l, and liis chariot tlrew, or on 
Their shoulders lioro aloft the ))reeioiis man. 
Millions, abased, fell prostrate at his feet : 

'And millions more thiindeitvl adoring praise. 

As far as eye c^uild reach, ho called the land 
His own, and added yearly to his fields. 

Like tree that of the soil took healthy root. 

He grew on^very side, and towered on high, 

And over half a nation, shadowing wule. 

He spread his ample bows. Air, earth, and sea. 
Nature entire, the brute, and rational, 

To please him ministered, and vied among 
Themselves, who most should his desires prevent, 
Watching the moving of his rising thoughts 
Attentively, and hasting to fulfil. 


Of spending with despatch ; yet, after all, 

II w fiebls extended still, his riches grew, ^ 

And what 8ccrncd'*splcndour infinite, increase^. 

So lavishly upon a single man 
Did Providence his bounties daily shower. , 
Turn now thy eye, and look on Poverty; 

Look on the lowest of her ragged sons. 

We find him by the way, sitting in dust ; 

Ho ha.s no bread to eat, no tongue to ask, 

No liriilis to walk, no home, no hhusc, no friend. 
Observe his goblin cheek, his wretched eye; 

See how his hand, if any hand he has, i 

Involuntary opens, and trembles forth, 

As coint's the traveller’s foot ; and hear his 
His long and lamentable groan, announce y - 
The want that gnaws within. Severely novf • 
The sun scorches an*! bums his old bald heaa; 

The frost now glues him to the chilly earth. 

On him hail, rain, and tempest, rudely beat; 

And all the winds of heaven, in jocular mood, 

SiK>rt with his withered rags, that, tossed aboul^ 
Display his nakedness to passers by, 

And grievously burlesque the human form. ' 

Observe him yet more narrowly. His limbs, 

With palsy shaken, about him blasted lie ; * 

And all his flesh is full of putrid sores 
And noisome wounds, his bones, of racking po^ni. 
Strange vesture this for an immortal sojU 1 ^ 
Strange retinue to wait a lord of eartKl 
It .seems as Nature, in some sud^ mood,* 

After debate and musing long, had tried 
How vile and nfisorable thingjier h^nd 
Could fabricate, then made this meagre *niaii» 

A sight so full of perfect misery, 

That passengers their faces turned awav. • 
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^ And hasted to be gone ; and delicate 
' And tender women took another path. 

\ , This great disparity of outward things 
VAght many lessons ; but this taught in chief, 

' Tho^h learned by few: That God no value set, 
Th My yi should none, on goods of worldly kind ! 
^0flSransitory, frail, external things, 

Of migruto.ii/, ever-changing sort: 

And furtImAaught, that in the soul alone, 

Th« thinAng, reasonable, willing soul, 

God placeiMhc total excellence of man ; 

And meantJutn evermore to seek it there. 

But strangCT still the distribution seemed 
Of intellect, though fewer here complained; 

with his share, upi)n the whole content. 
One man there was, and many such you might 
Have met, who never had a dozen liioughts 
In all his life, and never olianged their course; 
But told thcm '0*tr, each in its customed place, 

“ Ttom morn till night, from youth to hoary ago. 
Little above the ox that grazed tlie field, 

His reason rest* ; so weak his memory, 

name his mother called him hy, lie scarce 
Hemcmbered ; and his judgment so untaught, 
That«vhat at evening played along the swamp, 
Fantastic, clad in rolte of fiery hue, 

tliought the devil in disgdfse, and fled 
With quivering heart and winged footsteps home. 
IThe wor^ philosophy he never heard, 

Or science ; never heard of liberty, 

, Neexsssity, or laws of gravitation ; 

SA.nd never had an unbelieving doubt. 

Beyond his native vale he never looked ; 

But thought tKe visual line, that girt him round, 
The world’s extreme; and thought the silver 
Moon, 

>aThat nightly o’er him led her virgin host, 
l^l^roador than his father’s shield. He lived, — 
W||vcd where his father lived, died where he died, 
•Li\cd happy, and die^ happy, an<l was saved. 
'*Bfrnot surprised. He loved and served his God. 
There was anq^her, large of understanding, 

Of memory infinite, of judgment deep, 

Who knew all learning, and all science knew; 
And all phenomena, in heaven and earth, 

Traced to their causes ; tractal to the labyrinths 
Of thought, association, passion, will ; 

* And all the subtle, nice affinities 
Of matter trami, its virtues, motions, laws ; 

And most familiarly and deeply talked 
C'^merU^l, moral, natural, divine. 

Lea^ng the earth at will^ he soared to heaven, 
And read thc'glorious visions of the skies ; 

And to*the musie of the rolling spheres 
Intelligently listened ; and gazed far back 
’*‘Into the awftil degths of Deity; * 

Did all fhat mind assisted most could do; 

And yet in misery lived, in misery died, 

Bteause he wanted holiness of heart. 

• a* 


A deeper lesson this to mortals taught, 

And nearer cut the branches of tlieir pride 
That not in mental, but in moral worthy 
God excellence placed ; and only to the good, 

To virtue, granted happiness, alone. 

Admire the goodness of Almighty God ! 

He riches gave, he intellectual strength, 

To few, and therefore none commands to bo 
Or rich, or learned ; nor promist^s reward 
Of j^eace to these. On all, lie mural worth 
Bestowed, and moral tribute asked from all. 

And who that could not pay 'i who born so poor, 
Of intellect so mean, not to know 
What seemed the l)est ; and, knowing, might not dol 
As not to know what God anil conscience bade. 
And wiiat they bade not able to olH*.yl 
And he, who acted thus, fulfilled tlie law 
Eternal, and its promise rea})cd of (a^aec ; 

Found peace this way alone : who sought it else, 
Sought mellow grapes beneath the icy Pole, 
Sought blooming roses on the cheek of death. 
Sought substance in a world of fleeting shades. 

'i'ake one example, to our pur|>osc quite, 

A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 

WIio riches had and fame, lieyond desire, 

An heir of flattery, to titles l)orn, 

And reputation, and luxurious life: 

Yet, not content with ancestorial name, 

Or to Ih» ktiown iM^cause his fathers were, 

He on this height hereditary stood, 

And, gazing higher, purposed in his heart 
To take another step. Above iiim seemed, 
Alone, the mount of song, the lolly seat 
Of canonized hards ; and thitherward, 

By natum taught, and inward melody, 

In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye. 

No cost wiis spared. Wiiat l>ooks ho wished, he 
read ; ^ 

What sage to hear, he hcani ; what scenes to see, 
lie saw. And first in rambling schoobboy days 
Britannia’s mountain-walks, and heath-girt lakes, 
And story telling glens, and founts, and brooks. 
And maids, as dew-drops pure and fair, his soul 
With grandeur filled, and melody, and lovc.^ 
Then travel came, and took him where he wisheS. 
He cities saw, and courts, and princidy pomp; 
And mused alone on ancient mountain-brows ; 
And mused on battle-fields, where valour foughto 
Tn other days; and mused on ruins gray 
With years; and drank from old and fabuloaa 
wells, 

And plucked the vine that firstborn prophets 
plucked, 

And mused on famous tombs, and on the wavs 
Of ocean mused, and on the desert waste; 

The heavens and earth of every country saw. 
Where’er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 

Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 
Thither he went, and meditated tlieie. 
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He touclird his harp, and nations heard, en- 
tranci'd. 

As some ♦ast river of unfailing source, 

Rapid, cxhaimtlcHS, deep, his nuniliers flowed, 

And oi>oned new fountains in the human heart. 
■When* Fancy halted, weary in her flight, 

In other men, his, fresh as morning, rose, 

And soared untrodden heiglits, and seemed at 
home, 

Where angels bashful looked. Others, though 
great, 

Beneath their argument seemed struggling whiles; 
He from above d(‘scending stooped to touch 
The loftiest thought; and proudly stooped, ns 
though 

It scarce deserved his verse. With Nature’s self 
He wenied an olil acquaintance, free to jest 
At will with all her glorious innJeHty. 

He laid hU hand upon “ the Ocean’s mane,” 

And played familiar with his hoary lo<^ks ; 

Stood on the Alps, shajd on the AfX'riniiies, 

And with the thunder talked, rts friend to friend; 
And wove his garland of the lightning’s wing, 

In Kporlive twist, the lightning’s fiery wing, 
Wlueh, as the footsteps of the <Ireadful God, 
hlarching iqioii the sttirm in vengeance, seemed; 
Tin'll, turned, and with the grasshop|)er, who sung 
His evening song Umeath his feet, conversed. 
Buns, moons, and stars, and clouds, his sisters 
were ; 

Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and 
storms, 

His hrothew, younger brothers, whom he scarce 
Ah ecpials deemed. All passions of all men, 

The wild and tame, the gentle and m'vere; 

All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane; 

All creinls, all seasons, 'rime, Kternity; 

All tliiy^ was hated, and nil that was dear; 

All th.'it was hii|)ed, all that was feared, by man ; 
He tossed about, as tt'inpest, withered leaves, 
Then, smiling, looked U|>on the wreck he made. 
With ti'rror now he froze the cowering blood, 

And now dissolved the heart in teiideriiess; 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself; 
but back into his soul retircil, nluiie, 

Dark, sullen, proud, gazing contemptuously 
On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet. 

So Ocean from the plains his waves had late 
To desolation swept, retired in pride, 

Exulting in the glory of his might, 

And seemed to nioek tlie ruin he had wrought. 

As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 

To which th<f stars did reverence, as it passed, 

Bo he througli learning and through fancy took 


He looked, which down from higher regions came> 
Anil pi'rched it there, to see what lay beneath. ^ 
The nations gazed, and wondered much,«and^ 
praist'd. m J 

Ciritics iMjfom him fell in humble plight, M ^ 

Confounded fell, and made debasing signs 
To catch his eye, and stretched, and swellm.ksq^ 
selves ' • • 

To bursting nigh, to utter bulky wo^s 
Of admiration vast : and many, too, y ^ 

Many that aimed to imitate his flighty • 

With weaker wing, unearthly fluttci^ig made, 
And gave abundant sport to after d/ys. 

Great man ! the nations gazed, and wondered 
much, ^ 

And praised ; and many called his evil good.^^ 
Wits wrote in favour of his wickedness, 

And kings to do him honour took delight. 

Thus, full of titles, flattery, honoi^f^ine, 

Beyond ilesirc, lieyond ambition, full, • 

lie died. He died of whatl Of wretchedness;-— 
Drank every cup of joy, heard every (rump 
Of fame, drank early, deeply drank, drank draughts 
That common millions might have quenched ; theiu 
dii'd * 

Of tliirst, heenuse there was no more to drink. 

His gmidess, Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 
Fell from his arms, abhorred ; his passions died. 
Diet!, all but dreary, solitary Pride ; 

And all his sympathies in lieingdied. 

Ah some ill-guided bark, well built and tall, 

Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 

A nd then, retiring, left it there to rot 

Anil moulder in the winds and raijis of heaven; 

So he, out fn>m the sympathies of life, 

And cast ashore from pleasure’s boisterous surge, 

A wandering, weary, worn, and wretched thing, 
Bcorched, and desolate, and blasted soul, 

A gliM)iiiy wilderness of dying thought, — 

Repined, and groaned, and withered from 
earth. 

Ills gronnings filled the land, his numbers filled^ 
And yet he seemed ashanicc^to groan: — Poor 
man! — 

Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help. 

Proof this, iK'yond all lingering of doubt, ^ 
That not with natural or mental wealth, 

Was God delighted, or his peace secured; 

That not in natural or mental wealth, 

Was human happiness or grandeur found. 

Attempt liow monstrous, and how surely vain ! 
With things of earthly sort, with aught blit 
With aught hut moral excellence, truth, and love 
To satisfy and fill the immortal soul I 
Attempt, vain inconceivably ! aftempt, 
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His flight sublime, and on the loftiest top 
Of Fame’s dread mountain sat; not soiled and To satisfy the Ocean with a drop, 

I To marry Immortality to Death, 

As if he from the earth had laboured up; 

But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair, 


And with the unsubstantial Shade of Tima, 
To fill the embrace of all Eternitv I 
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God, yc servants 0 ^ the Lord ! praise God! 
Ye OTijgcls strong! praise God, ye sons of men ! 
JArfSe liim who made, and who redeemed your 
souls; « 

Who ga« Jtou hope, reflection, reason, will ; 
Mi<|ds tliu can pierce eternity remote. 

And IWe A once on future, present, past : 

Can specula on systems yet to make, 

And hack reCTil on ancient days of Time, 

Of Time, soon ^st, soon lost among the shades 
^yChuricd years.* Not so the actions done 
In l^ue, Xhc deftls of reasonable men. 

As if engraven with pen of iron grain, 

And laid in flinty rock, they stand, unchanged, 
Written on tiit. Various pages of the past: 
f( good, in rosy characters of love ; 

If had, in letters of vindictive fire. 

.. God may forgive, but cannot blot them out. 
^ystems begin and end. Eternity 
*Rolls on his endless years, and men absolved 
By m^rcy from the consequence, forget 
The; evil deed, and God itnputcs it not; 

B,ut neither systems ending ifbr begun, 

Eternity that rolls his endless years, 

Jlor men* absolved, and sanctified, and washed 
•By mercy from the consequence, nor yet 
Forgetfulness, nor God imputing not, 

^an wash the guilty deed, once done, from out 
^'he faithful annals of the past ; who reads. 

And many real], there finds it, as it was, 

And is, and shall for ever Ik?, — a dark, 

Unnatural, and loathly moral spot. 

^ The span of Time was short, indeed ; and now 
li^i^e-fourths were past, the last begun, and on 
^Mireering to its close, which soon we sing. 

‘But first our promise we redeem, to tell 
•The joys of Time, her joys of native growth ; 

And briefly mus^what longer talc deserves. 
Wake, dear remembrances! wake, childhood- 
days ! 

Loves, friendships^ wake ! and wake, thou morn 
and even! 

Sun ! with thy orient locks, night, moon, and stars! 

* And thou, celestial bow ! and all yc woods, 

And hills, and vales, first trod in dawning life, 
And hours of holy musing, wake ! wake, earth ! 
And, smiling to remembrance, come, and bring, 
For thou canst bring, mqft argument for song | 
Of heavenly harp, meet hearing for the ear 
Of heavenly auc^r, exalted high. 

God gave much peace on earth, much holy joy ;! 
^ Oped fo untains o f jperennial spring, whence flowed 
AhuukM hap^ness to all who wislied 
T</mink ; not perfect bliss; — that dwells with os, 
Beneath the eyelids of the Eternal One, 


And sits at his riglit hand alone; — but such 
As well deserved llie name, abundant joy ; 
Pleasures, on which the memory of saints 
Of highest glory, still delights Uy dwell. 

It was, wc own, subject of much debate, 

And worthy men stood on opfwsing sides. 

Whether the cup of mortal life hacl more 
Of sour or sweet. Vain question this, when asked 
In general terms, and worthy to be Icll « 
Un.solved. If most was sour, the drinker, not 
The cup, wc blame. Each in himself the means 
Possessed to turn the bitter sweet, the sweet 
To bitter. Ilenw, from out tlic self same fount, 
One nectar drank, another draughts of gall. 

Hence, from the self-same quarter of the sky. 

One saw ten thousand angels look and smile ; 
Another saw as many demons frown. 

One discord heard, where harmony inclined 
Another’s ear. The sweet was in the taste, 

The l)eauty in the eye, and in the car 
The melody ; and in the man, — for God 
Necessity of sinning laid on none, — 

To form the taste, to purify the eye, 

And tune the ear, that all he tasted, saw 
Or heard, might ho harmonious, sweet, and fair. 
Who would, might groan; who would, might sing 
for joy. • 

Nature lamented little. Undevoured 
By spurious apiietites, she found enough, 

Where least was found ; with gleanings satisfied, 
Or crumbs, that from the hand of luxury fell; 

Yet seldom these she ate, but ate the bread * 

Of h<‘r own industry, made sweet by toil ; 

And walked in robes that her^n hand had spun; 
And slept on down her early rising bought. 

Frugal and diligent in business, chaste 
And abstinent, she stored for helpless age. 

And, keeping in reserve her spring-day Ijtalth, 
And dawning relislies of life, she drank 
Her evening cup with excellent appetite; 

And saw her eldest sun decline, as fair 
As rose her earliest morn, and pleased as well. 

Whether in crowds or solitudes, in streets 
Or shady groves, dwelt Happiness, it scema> • 
In vain to ask, her nature makes it vain, 

Though poets much, and hermits talked, and sung 
Of brooks, and crystal founts, and weeping dews, 
And myrtle lowers, and solitary vales, ^ 

And with the nymph made assignations there. 

And wooed her with the love-sick oaten rood; 

And sages too, although less positive, 

Advised their sons to court her in 4lie shade. 
Delirious babble all I Was happiness, 

Was self-approving, God-approving joy, 

In drops of dew, however pure! in gales. 

However sweet I in wells, however clear! 

Or groves, however thick with verdant shade ! 

True, these were of themselves exceeding fair* 
How fair at morn and even! worthy the walk 
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Of lofliobt mind, and gavo, when all witliin 
Was riglij, a feast of overflowing bliss; 

But were the rjccasion, not the cause of joy. 

They waked the native fountains of the soul, 
Which sle[it b«;forc; and stirred the holy tides 
Of feeling up, giving the heart to drink 
Fmrn its own treasures draughts of perfect sweet. 

Tl»e Cliristian faitli, which Iwttcr knew the heart 
Of Iran, him thither sent for |)ea(M>, and thus 
Declareii: Who finds it, let him find it there; 
Who finds it not, for ever let him seek 
In vain ; ’lis Oixl’s most holy, changeloss will. 

True Happiness had no lrx*alities, 

No tont'H provincial, no peculiar garb. 

Where Duty went, she went, with Justice went, 
And went with Meekness, Charity, and Love. 
Where’er a tear was drieil, a wounded heart 
Bound up, a bruised spirit with the dew 
Of sympathy anointed, or a pang 
Of honest siitrering wMithed, or injury 
Re|M‘ated oft, as oft by love forgiven ; 

WluTi‘’er an evil passion was subdued, 

Or Virtue’s h*eble ernl»ers fanned ; where’er 
A sin was heartily abjuretl, and left ; 

Where'er a pious act was done, or breathed 
A pious prayer, or wished a pious wish ; 

TherA* was a high and holy place, a s[)ot 
Of sacred light, a most religious fane, 

Where Happiness, deseeiuUng, sat and smiled. 

But thesis apart, in sacred nioriiory lives 
TIm* morn of lift*, first morn of endless days, 

Most joyful morn ! nor yet for nought the joy. 

A being of eU'rrial date rnminenced, 

A young immortal then was born ! and who 
Khali tell what strange variety of bliss 
Burst on the infant soul, when first it looked 
Abroad on ereiitioii fair, and saw 

The glorious earth and glorious heaven, on«l face 
Of man sublime, and saw all nc'W, and felt 
All new ! when thought awoke, thought never more 
To sleep! when first it saw, heard, re.^soiied, willetl, 
And triumphed in the warmth of conscious life! 

Nor happy only, but the cause of joy, : 

Wlifcli those who never tasted always mourned. 
What tongue! — no tongue shall tell what bliss 
o’erflownl j 

The mother’s tender heart, while round her hung 
It ho offspring of her love, and lis|)cd her name, 
As living jewels dropped unstained from heaven, 
That made her fairer far, and sweeter seem, 

Than e\ery ornament of costliest hue ! 

And who hatk not liccn ravished, as she passed j 
With all her playful band of little ones, 

Like Luiia, with her daughters of the sky, 

W alking in matron majesty ami grace '1 
All who had hearts here pleasure found ; and oft 
Have T, when tired with heavy task, — for tasks 
Were heavy in thfJ world lirlow, — relaxed 
My weary thoughts among their guiltless sports, 


And led them by their little hands a-field. 

And watched them run and crop the tempting 
flower, — . * 

Which oft, unasked, they brought me, and/oy 
stowed / 

With smiling face, that waited for a look* 

Of praise,— and answered curious questions, pte--* 
111 much simplicity, but ill to solve ; 

And heard tlicir observations stranger new. 
And settled whiles their little quarrels, ioon • 
Ending in peace, and soon forgot in Iwc. 

And still I looked upon their lovelir^^. 

And sought through nature for sirnmtudea 
Of [lerfect lieauty, innocence, an A bliss. 

Ami fairest imagery around me flirongcd: 
Dew-dro[)s at day-spring on a staph’s locks, 

Rosc‘s that bathe about the wclrof life, 

Young Loves, young Hopes, danc ing^ p Morning’s 
cheek, 

Gems l(*a[)ing in the coronet of Love! * 

Ko tH>autiful, so full of life, they seemed 
As made entire of beams of angels’ eyes. 

Gay, guileless, sportive, lovely, little things! * 
I'Kayiug around the den of Sorrow, clad • 

In smiles, lielieving in their fair" hopes, « 

And thinking man and woman true! all joy,* 
Happy all day, andNiappy all the night! 

Hail, holy Love! thou word that sums all bliss, 
Gives and receives all bliss, fullest when most 
Thou givest ! spring-head of all felicity. 

Deepest when most is drawn 1 emblem of Godl 
OVrflowing most when greatest numliers drink! ^ 
Essence that binds tiic uncreated Three, 

(^iiniii that unites creation to its L6rdj 
Centre to which all being gravitates, 

Eternal, ever-growing, happy Love ! 

Enduring all, hoping, forgiving all; 

Instead of law, fulfilling every law; 

Entirely blest, liocause thou seekst no more, 

UofK’st not, nor fearst; but on the present liyest 
And holdst perfection smiling in thy arms. 
Mysterious, infinite, exhaustlce^^Love I 
On earth mysterious, and mysterious still 
III heaven 1 sweet chord, that harmonizes all 
The har|)s of Paradise ! the spring, the well, " ' 
That fills the liowl and banquet of the sky ! 

But why should 1 to thee of Love divine 1 
Who happy, and not eloquent of Love 7 • 

Who holy, and, as tliou art, pure, and not 
A temple where her glory ever dwells, 

Where burn her fires, and beams her per^t eyel 
Kindred to this, part jf this holy flame, 

Was youthful love — the sweetest libon of Earth. 
Hail, I.uvc! first Love, thou word that bums ad 
bliss ! 

The sparkling cream of all Tiipe’s Idessedness, 
The silken down of happiness coihpfele , 
Discerner of the ripest grapes of joy, . -h 

She gathered, and selected with her hand, ^ 
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AH finest relishes, all fairest sights, 

All rarest odours, all divinest sounds, 

. Alllhoughts, all feelings dearest to the soul ; 

^Ai|l brought the holy mixture home, and filled 
'fliAheart with all superlatives of bliss. 

But would that expound, wliich words tran- 
^iscends. 

Must talk in vain. Behold a meeting scene 
Of parly and thence infer its wortli. 

U vrofl m eve of Autumn’s holiest mood. 

The cofn ^lils, bathed in Cynthia’s silver light, 
Stood readyjfor the reaper’s gathering hand ; 

And all the \Vinds slept soundly. Nature seemed, 
III silent contemuation, to adore 
iKtJ^ker. Not and then, the aged leaf 

its fellows, rustling to the ground ; 

And, as it fell, ba^ man ilimk on his end. 

On vale and lake, on wood and mountain high, 
With pensive fifing outspread, sat heavenly 
Thought, 

Conversing with itself. Vesper looked forth, 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled; 
An^ up the cast, unclouded, rode the Moon 
*With all her Stars, gaxing on earth intense. 

As if ^ic saw some wonder walking there. 

Siy;h was the night, so lovely, still, serene, 
hy a hermit thorn thaf on the hill 
Had seen a hundred flowery ages pass, 

A damsefkneelcd to ofTer up her prayer, 

“Acr prayer nightly ofiered, nightly heanl. 

This ancient thorn had been the meeting place 
^ love, Ix’fore bis country’s voice had called 
^ he ardent youth to fields of honour far 
Beyond the waVe : and billier now repaired, 
Nightly, the maid, by God’s all-M^eing eye 
Seen only, while she thought this Uion alono 
Her lover’s safety, and his quick return.” 
iWx^y, humble attitude she kneeled, 

4^ to her bosom, fair us moonbeam, pressed 
One hand, the other lifted up to heaven. 

11^/ eye, u[iturned, bright as the star of morn, 

As violet meek, ei^essive ardour streamed, 
Wafting away her earnest heart (o God. 

Her voice, scarce uttered, soft as Zephyr sighs 
On morning lily’s check, though soft and low, 
Yet heard in heaven, heard at the mercy-scat. 

A tear-drop wandered on her lovely fae.e ; 

It was a tear of faith and holy fear, 

Pure as the drops that hang at dawning time, 

On yonder willows by the stream of life. 

On her {he Moon looked stciadfastly; the Stars, 
That circle nightly round the eternal 7'hrone, 
Glanced down, Well plcascS; and Everlasting Love 
Gave gracious audience to her prayer sincere. 

Oh, had her lover seen her thus alone. 

Thus holy, wrestling thus, and all for him! 

Nor dUyn^fSilt'. "ftX oft-times Providence, 
Wi^^^miexpectcd joy the fervent prayer 
Of faith surprised. Returned from long delay 


With glory crowned of righteous actions won, 
The sacred thorn, to memory dear, first^sought 
The youth, and found it at the happy hour, 

Just when the damsel kneeleil herstdf to pray. 
Wrapped in devotion, pleading wiili her Goil, 
She saw him not, heard not his foot approach; 

All holy images seemed too impure 
To emblem her he saw. A s«>ra|ih kneeled, 
Beseeching for his ward, liefore the Throne, • 
Seemed fittest, pleased him best. Sweet was the 
thought! 

But sweeter still the kind remembranee came, 
That she was flesh and blood, formed for himself 
The plighted partner of bis future life. 

And as they met, embraced, and sat, embowered, 
In woolly chandlers of the starry night, 

Spiritf of love aliout them ministered, 

And God, approving, blessed the holy joy ! 

Nor unrernembered is the hour when friends 
Met. Friends, but few on earth, and tlicrcfore 
dear ; 

Sought oft, and sought almost as oft in vain; 

Yet always sought, so native to the heart, 

So much desired, and coveted by all. 

Nor wonder thou, — thou woiiderest not nor nccdst. 
Much beautiful, and excellent, and fair 
Was seen beneath the sun ; but nought waff seen 
More beautiful, or excellent, or fair, 

'riian face of faithful friend, fairest when seen 
In darkest day; and many sounds were sweet, 
Most ravishing, and pleasant to the ear ; 

But sweeter none than voice of faith fill friend, 
Sweet always, sweetest, heard in loudest storm. 
Some 1 remember, and will ne’er forget; 

My early friends, friends of my evil day ; 

Friends in niy mirth, friends in my misery too; 
Friends given by God in mercy and in love ; 

My counsellors, my comforters, and guides^ 

My joy in grief, my second bliss in joy. 
Companions of my young desires; in doubt. 

My oracles, my wings in high pursuit. 

Oh, 1 rciiiemlaT, and will ne’er forget, 

Our meeting spots, our chosen, sacred hours, 

Our burning words that uttered all the soul, • 
Our faces beaming with unearthly love; 

Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hoiic with hope 
Exulting, heart embracing heart entire. 

As birds of social feather helping each 
His fellow’s flight, we soared into the skies; 

And east the clouds beneath our feet, and Earth 
With all her tardy, leaden-footed Cares, 

And talked the speech and ate the fqpd of heaven I 
These 1 rememla:r, these selectest mcn^ 

And would their names record ; hut what avails 
My mention of their name? Before the Throne 
They stand illustrious ’mong the loudest harps, 
And will receive thee glad, my friend and theira. 
f^or all are friends in heaven, all faithful friends 1 
And many friendships, in the days of Time 
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Begun, arc lasting hero, anJ growing still ; 

So grows ^iirs evermore, both theirs and mine. 

Nor is the hour of lonely walk forgot, 

In the wiile desert, where the view was large. 
lMc;a.sant were many scenes, hut most to me 
The solitude of vast extent, untuuehed 
By hand of art, where Nature sowed, herself, 

And n'aped her crops; whose garments were the 
clouds, 

Whose minstrels, brooks ; whose lamps, the moon 
and stars; 

Whose organ-choir, the voice of many waters ; 
Whose banquets, morning dews; whose heroes, 
storms ; 

Whose warriors, mighty winds; whose lovers, 
flowers ; 

WhoM! orators, the thunderbolts of God ; 

Whose palaces, the everlasting hills ; 

Whose ceiling, heaven’.s unfathomable blue; 

And from wlu)so rocky turri'ts, battled high, 
ProR|)cct ijnmense s[>read out on all sides round, 
Lost now between the welkin and the main, 

Now walled with lulls that slept aliovc the storm. 

Most fit was such a place for musing men, 
Happiest sometimes when musing without aim. 

It wii^ indeed, a wondrous sort of bliss 
The lonely bard enjoyed, when forth he walked, 
Unpurposed ; slood, and knew not why; sat down. 
And knew not where ; arose, and knew not when; 
Had eyes, and saw not; ears, and nothing beard; 
And sought — sought neither heaven nor earth — 
sought nought. 

Nor meant to think; but ran, meantime, through 
vast 

Of viMoiiary things, fairer than aught 
That was; and saw tlie distant tops of thoughts, 
Wliicli men of common stature iic\cr saw, 
Greatcrthan aught that largest words could hold, 
Or give idea of, to those who read. 

IL* entered in to Nature’s holy place, 

Her inner chamber, and hoheKI her face 
Unveiled ; and heard uniitterahlo thingR, 

And incoiiimiinicahle visions saw ; 

Thirtgs then unutterable, and visions thcji 
Of incoiiinuinicahic glory bright; 

But by the li|»s of after ages formed 
To words, or by their janicil pictured fiirth; 

Who, entering farther in, ladield again, 

And heard unspeakable and marvellous things, 
Which other ages in tlieir turn revealed, 

And left to others, greater wonders still. 

The t\.rth kbounJed much in silent wastes, 

Nor yet is heaven without its solitudes. 

Else iiie4)mplete in bliss, whither who will 
May oft retire, and meditate alone, 

Of God, rodeniiition, holiness, and love ; 

Nor needs to fear a seltirg sun, or haste 
Him home from rainy tempest unforeseen. 

Or sighing, lewa^ his thoughts for want of time. 


I 


But whatsoever was both good and fair, 

And higliest relish of enjoyment gave, 

In intellectual exercise was found, ’ . 

When gazing through the future, present, past, ^ 
Inspired, thought linked to thought, harmonbus 
flowed • ’ 

In poetry — the loftiest mood of mind; • 

Or when philosophy the reason led 

Deep through the outward circumstarfe^fcf things; 

And saw the master-wheels of Nature ^ove ; • 

And travelled far along the endless \iJe 
Of certain and of probable ; and madj^ 

At every step, some now discovc^,' 

That gave the soul sweet sense If larger room 
High these pursuits, and sooner to be named* ' 
De.served ; at present, only namal, again • ' 

To he rcsumeil, and praised in/>riger verse. 

Abundant and diversified auove ^ 

All number, were the sources ofTTelight; 

As infinite as were the lips that drank; 

And to the pure, all innocent and pure; 

The simplest still to wisest men the best. ^ * 
One made acquaintanceship witli plants and flow-i ^ 
ers, • 

And happy grew in telling all ♦heir namcB;» 

One classed the quadru[>cds; a third, the fowls; * 
Another found in ni^ncrals his joy: 

And I have seen a man, a worthy man,^ 

In happy mood conversing with a fly ; • 

And as he, through his glass, made by himself^ 
Beheld its wondrous eye and plumage fine, 

From leaping scarce he kept, for perfect joy. * 

Ami from my path I with rny friend have turned^ 
A man of excellent mind and excellcpt heart, 

And clinilHHl the neighbouring hill, with arduous 
step, , 

Feteliiiig from distant cairn, or from the earth 
Digging with labour sure, the ponderous stev'e. tp* 
Which, having carried to the highest top, ^ 
We downwanl rolled ; and as it strove, at first, 
With ohstach's that seemed to match its force,"*' 
With feeble, crooked motion tc^nd fro 
Wavering, he looked with interest most intense, 
And prayed almost; and as it gathered strength, 
And straightened the current of its furious flow,' 
Exulting ill the swiftness of its course, 

And, rising now with rainlxiw-bound immense, 
Leajiod down careering o’er the subject plain, * 
He clapped his hands in sign of boundless bliss, 
And laughed and talked, well paid for all his toil, 
And when at night the story was rehearsed, 
Uncommon glory kindle/1 in his eye. 

And there were too, — Harp ! lih thy voice on 
high, 

And run in rapid numbers o’er the face 
Of Nature’s scenery, — and the/eweoneday * 

And night, and rising suns and setungStw::^, 

And clouds that seemed like chariots of sain&lk 
By fiery coursers drawn, as brightly hued ^ 
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As if the glorious, bushy, golden locks | 

Of thousand cherubim had been shorn off 
Anfl on the temples hung of Morn and Even. 
And there wefc moons, and stars, and darkness 
'.^treaked 

With light ; and voice and tempest heard secure, 
•Ai¥l there were seasons coining evermore. 

And going still, all fair, and always new. 

With bI(lMn,.and fruit, and fields of hoary grain. 
And theiL were hills of flock, and groves of song, 
And fibwe^ streams, and garden walks embow- 
ered, 

Where, side o)v^ide, the rose and lily bloomed ; 
^nd sacred fomts, wild harps, and moonlight 

^lens, I 

jtlldSrercsts vasA fair lawns, and lonely oaks, 

And little willow\sipping at the brook ; 

Old wizan^haunU^nd dancing scats of mirth; 
(jray festive boWSm, and palaces in dust; | 

l)ark owlet nooks, and caves, and battled rocks; 
And winding valleys, roofed with pendent shade ; , 
•Apd tall and perilous clifls, that overlooked 


The breadth of Ocean, sleeping on his waves; 
Bounds, sights, smells, tastes, the heaven and earth, 
profuse 

In andless sweets, above all praise of song : 

JFor not to use alone did Profidence 
Abound^ but large example gave to man 
tOf grace, and ornament, and splendour rich, 
Suited abundantly to every taste, 

III bird, lieast, fish, winged and creeping thing, 
in herb, and flower, and in the restless change, 
Which, on the many-coloured seasons, made 
The annual circuit of the fruitful earth. 

Nor do I aught of earthly sort remember, — 

If partial feeling to my native place 
Lead not my lyre astray, — of fairer view, 

S i^l comelier walk, than the blue mountain-paths, 
nd snowy cliffs of Albion renowned ; 

Albion, an isle long blessed witii gracious laws, 
A'tid gracious kings, and favoured much of Ilea- 
ven, ^ 

Though yielding oft penurious gratitude. 

Nor do I of that isle remember aught 
'Of prospect more sublime and beautiful, 

Than Scotia’s northern battlement of hills. 

Which first I from my father’s house beheld, 

At dawn of life ; beloved in memory still, 

And standard still of rural imagery. 

What most resembles them, the fairest seems, 

And stirs the eldest sentiments of bliss ; 

And, pictured on the ti^blet of my licart, 

Their distanf shapes eternally remain. 

And in my dreiyns their cloudy tops arise. 

Much of my^native scenery appears, | 

And pressei forward to be in vfty song ; 

But qwfiC nSPYR^, for much behind awaits 
^ihigher note. Four trees I pass not by. 

Which o’er our house their evening shadow threw, 


Three ash, and one of elm. Tall trees they werOi 
And old, and had been old a century 
Before my day. None living could sa^ aught 
About their youth ; but they were goodly t^: 
And oft I wondered,— ns 1 sat and thought 
Beneath their summer shade, or, in the night 
Of winter, heard the spirits of the wind 
Growling among their boughs, — how they had 
grown 

^ high, in such a rough, tempestuous place* 

And when a hapless branch, torn by the blast, 

Fell down, 1 mourned, as if a friend had fallen. 

Thesis 1 distinctly hold in memory still, 

And all the desert scenery around. 

Nor strange, that recollection there should dwell 
Where first I heard of God’s redeeming love; 

First felt and reasoned, loved and was beloved 
And first awoke the harp to holy song. 

To hoar and green there was enough of joy. 
Hopes, friendships, charities, and warm pursuit| 
Gave comfortable flow to youthful blood. 

And there were old remembrances of days. 

When, on the glittering dews of orient life, 

Shone sunshine hopes, unfailcd, unfierjurcJ, then; 
And there were childish sports, and school-boy 
feats, 

And schix)l-boy spots, and earnest vows o^ove, 
Uttered, when passion’s boisterous tide ran high, 
Sincerely uttered, though but seldom kept : 

And there were angel looks, and sacred hours 
Of rapture, hours that in a moment passed, 

And yet were wished to last forevermore; ^ 

And venturous exploits, and hardy deeds. 

And bargains shrewd, achieved in manhood’s 
yirirne 

And thousand TRCollections, gay and sweet, 
Which, as the old and venerable man 
Approached the grave, around him, smiling, flock- 
ed, 

And breathed new ardour through his ebbing 
veins, 

And touched his lips with endless eloquence. 

And cheered and much refreshed his witherod 
heart. 

Indeed, each thing remembered, all but guift, * 
Was pleasant, and a constant source of joy, 

Nor lived the old on memory alone. 

He in his children lived a second life, ^ 

With them again took root, sprang with their 
hopes, 

Entered into their schemes, partook their fears, 
Laughed in their mirth, and in their gain grew 
rich. * 

And sometimes on the eldest cheek was seen 
A smile as hearty as on face of youth, 

That saw in prospect sunny hopes invite, 

Hope’s pleasures, sung to har() of sweetest note. 
Harp, heard with rapture on Britannia’s hills, 
With rapture heard by me, in morn of life. 
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Nor small the joy of rest to mortal men, 

Rest alter l.ilwiir, sleep approaching soft, 

And wra|tpin«» all the weary faculties 
In sweet repose. Then Fancy, unrestrained 
By sense or judjirinent, strange confusion made 
Of future, pre.seiit, past, combining things 
Unseemly, tilings unsociable in nature. 

In most alMurd communion, laughable, 

Tliungh sornetiinos vexing sore the slumbering 
'^>ul. 

S[)orling at will, she, through her airy halls, 

With moonbeams paved, and canopied with stars, 
And ta|W8tried with marvellous imagery. 

And shaiies of glory, infinitely fair, 

Moving and mixing in most wondrous dance, — 
Fantastically walked, hut pleased so well, 

That ill she liked the judgment's voice severe, 
Wliich called her liomc when noisy morn awoke. 
And oft she sprang beyond the bounds of Time 
On her swift pinion lifting up the souls 
Of righteous men, on high to God and heaven, 
Where they beheld unutterable things; 

And heard the glorious music of the blessed, 
Circling the throne of the Eternal Three; 

And, witli the spirits unincarnate, took 
Celestial pastime, on the hills of God, 

Forgetful of tlic gloomy pass between. 

Botno dreams were useless, moved by turbid 
courne 

Of animal disorder ; not so all. 

Deep moral It'ssons some impressed, that nought 
Could afterwards deface ; and oft in dreams. 

The master passion of the soul displayed 
IIU huge deformity, e.oncealed by day, 

Warning the aleejH'r to lieware, awake: 

And oft in dreams, the r«;probate and vile, 
Unpardonable sinner, — os he seemed 
Toppliiw upon the jwrilous edge of hell,— 

In dreaSi'ul ajiparilioii, saw, lieforo 

His vision pass, the shadows of the damned; 

And saw the glare of hollow, cursed eyes 
Spring from the skirts of the infernal night; 

And saw the souls of wicked men, new dead, 

By devils hearsed into the fiery gulf ; 

And heard the burning of tlie endless flames; 
And heard the weltering of the waves of wrath ; 
And sometimes, too, befiiro his fancy, passed 
T^he Worm that never dies, writhing its folds 
In hideous sort, and with eternal Death 
Hold horrid coUotjuy, giving the wretch 
Uiiweleomc earnest of the wo to come. 

But thcao we leave, as unbefitting song, 

That promised^iappy narrative of joy. 

But what of nil the joys of earth was most 
Of native growth, most proper to the soil, 

Not elsewhere known, in worlds that never fell. 
Was joy that sprung from disappointed wo. 

The joy in grief, the pleasure after pain, 

Fean torned to hopes, meetings expected not. 


Deliverances from dangerous attitudes, 

Better for worse, and best sometimes for worst, 

And all the seeming ill ending in good, — 

A sort of hap[iincs8 composed, which none 
Has had experience of, but mortal man ; 

Yet not to lie despised. Look back, and me 
Behold, who would nut give her tear for all 
The smiles that dance aljout the cheek of Mirth. 

Among the tombs she walks at iiooi^af night, 

In miserable garb of widowhood, ' * 

Ol»cTve her yonder, sickly, pale, and Ad,*^ 

Bending her wasted body o’er the greyo 
Of him who was the husband of l^youth. 

The moonbeams, trembling throwh these ancient 
yews, I / 

That stand like ranks of mournivs rouiid 
Of death, fall dismally upon hcwface^ 

Her little hollow, ^withered fia;^, almost 
Invisible, so worn away with wdh * 

TIic tread of hasty foot, passing so late, • ■ 

Disturbs her not ; nor yet the roar of mirth. 

From neighbouring revelry ascending loud. 

She hears, sees nought, fears nought. One thought 
alone 

Fills all her heart and soul, half hoping, half 
Remembering, sad, unutterable thought! , 
Uttered by silence acd by tears alone. 

Sweet tears ! the awful language, eloquent^ 

Of infinite aft’oetion, far too big ' ^ 

For words. She sheds not many now. Thsitr 
grass, 

Which springs so rankly o’er the deail, hoa drun)^ 
Already many showers of grief; a drop 
Or two are all that now remain behind, 

And, from her eye that darts strange fiery beams, 

At dreary intervals, drip down her cheek. 

Falling most mournfully from bone to bone. 

But yet she wants not tears. That babe, thrto 
hangs 

Upon her breast, that babe that never saw 
Its father — he was dead before its birth — ‘ . 


Helps her lu weep, weeping before its time, 
Taught sorrow by the mother’s Ak.ttl.ig voice, 
Repeating oft the father’s sacred name. 

Be not surprised at this expense of wo ! 

The man she mourns was all she called her own. 
The music of her ear, light of her eye, 

Desire of all her heart, her hope, her fear, 

The element in which her passions lived, 

Dead now, or dying all : nor long shall she 
Visit that place of skulls. Night after night 
She wears herself away. The moonbeam,* now, 
That falls upon her unsuratantial frame, 

Scarce finds obstruction ; and upon her bonei^ 
Barren as leafless boughs in wintdir>time, 

Her infant fastens his little hands, as ^ft, 
Forgetful, she leaves him a whi l S sw ihciih ^ 

But look, she passes not away in gloom. 

A light from far illumes her face, a light 
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That conics beyond the moon, beyond the sun. — 
• The light of truth divine, the glorious hope 
Of resorrection at the promised morn, 

And meetings then which ne’er shall part again, 

* lAdiilge another note of kindred tone, 

. Where gpief was mixed with melancholy joy. 
v.Ou|^ sighs were numerous, and profuse our tears, 
For she, we lost, was lovely, and we loved 
Her much. J^resh in our memory, as fresh 
As yesterday, is yet the day she died. 

It was an*A^il day; and blithely all 
• The youth of nature leaped beneath the sun, 

And promised glhoous manhood ; and our hearts 
Were glad, and rowid them danced the lightsome 
\blood, j 

In Ih JSty iperrimcbt, when tidings came, 

A child was born: M^d tidings came again, 

That she who gave it\lfirth was sick to death. 

So swift trodc sorrsM^n the heels of joy 1 

gathered round her bed, and lient our knees 
In fervent supplication to the Throne 
Of Mercy, and perfumed our prayers with sighs 
Sincere, and penitential tears, and looks 
^OfjBelf-abasement ; but we sought to stay 
' An ang^l on the earth, a spirit ripe 
.For hi^ven ; and Mercy, in her love, rcluscd, 
j^’lSlpst merciful, as oft, when seedling least t 
"'Most gracious when she seemed the most to frown 1 
' I'jie room I well remember, and the bed 
Jl^^wlych she lay, and all the faces too, 

That crowded dark and mournfully around. 

t pjr father there and mother, bending stood ; 
nd down their aged cheeks fell many drops 
Of bitterness. Her husband, too, was there, 

And brothers; and they wept; her sisters, too, 

Did weep and sorrow, comfortless; and I, 

.JToo, wept, though not to weeping given; and all 
.. '^Mbin the house was dolorous and sad. 

remember well ; hut better still, 
l.do remember, and will ne’er forget, 

TJie.dying eye ! That eye alone was bright, 

And brighter grow, as nearer death approached, 
As I have gentle little flower 

Look fairest in the silver beam which fell, 
Reflected from the thunder-cloud that soon 
Came down, and o’er the desert scattered far 
And wide its loveliness. She made a sign 
To bring her babe — ’twas brought, and by her 
placed. 

She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 
Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon'i ; and laid 
Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 
For it, with look that seeiAed to penetrate 
The heoyens, unutterable blessings, such 
As Ghid to dying*paronta only granted, 

For infants left behind them in the world. 

** God 1^^ ^ii)^t4PlAld 1” we heard her say, and 

Ntnnore. The Angel of the Covenant 
• • 9 


Was come, and, faithful to his promise, stood, 
Prepared to walk with her through death’s dark 
vale. 

And now hd? eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 
Too bright for ours to look ujwn, suffused 
With many tears, and closed without a cloud. 
They set as sets the morning star, whicli goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor liidea 
Obscured among the tenipesU of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven. • 
Loves, friendships, hopes, and dear remem- 
brances, 

The kind embracings of the heart, and hours 
Of happy thought, and smiles coining to tears, 
And glories of the heaven and starry cope 
Almvc, and glories of the earth l)eneath, — 

These werp the rays that wandered through the 
gloom 

Of mortal life; wells of the wilderness, 

Redeeming features in the face of Time, 

Sweet drops, that made the mixed cup of Earth 
A palatable draught — too bitter else. 

About the joys and pleasures of the world, 

This question was not seldom in debate; 

Whether the righteous man, or sinner, had 
The greatest share, and relished tlicni the most! 
Truth gives the answer thus, gives it distinct, 

Nor needs to reason long: The righteous mdh. 
For what was he denied of earthly growth, 

Worthy the name of good 'I Truth answers. 
Nought. 

Had he not appetites, and sense, and will I 
Might he not cat, if Providence allowed, 

The finest of the wheat? Might he nut drink 
The choicest wine? True, he was temperate; 

But then, was temperance a foe to peace? 

Might he not rise, and clothe himself in gold? 
Ascend, and stand in palaces of kings? 

True, he was honest still and charitable: v» 

Were, then, these virtues foes to human peace ? 
Might he not do exploits, and gain a name ? 

Most true, he trodc not down a fellow’s right, 

Nor walked up to a throne on skulls of men: 

Were justice, then, and mercy, foes to peace ? 

Had he not friendships, loves, and smiles, end* 
hopes? 

Sat not around his tabic sons and daughters? 

Was not his ear with music pleased? his eye 
With light? his nostrils with perfumes? his Iip 9 ^ 
With pleasant rcli8he.8? Grew not his herds? 

Fell not the rain upon his meadows? reaped 
He not his harvests ? and did not his heart 
Revel, at will, through all the charities 
And sympathies of nature, unconfined? 

And were not these all sweetened and sanctified 
By dews of holiness, shed from above? 

, Might he not walk through Fancy’s airy halls? 
Might he not History’s ample page survey? 

I Might he not, finallyi explore depths 
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Of mental, moral, natural, divine? 

But why enumerate thual One wonl enough. 
There, was no joy in all created things. 

No drop of sweet, that turned not in the end 
To sour, of which the righteous man did not 
Partake ; partake, invitctl by the voice 
or God, his Father’s voice, who gave him all 
Ills heart’s desire: and o’er the sinner still 
I'lie Christian had this one advantage more, 

That when his earthly pleasures failed, — and fail 
They always did to every soul of man, — 

He sent his hopes on high, looked up, and reaehed 
His sickle ft)rth, and rcajied the fields of heaven. 
And plucked the clusters from the vines of God. 

Nor was the general asjicct of the world 
Always a moral waste. A time there came. 
Though few believed it e’er should come ; a time, 
'I’yped hy the Sabbath day recurring once 
In seven, and hy the year of rest indulged 
Septennial to the lands on Jordan’s hanks; 

A time foretold hy Judah’s hards in words 
Of fire, a time, seventh part of time, and set 
Before the eighth and last, the Sabbath day 
Of all the earth, when all had rest and peace. 
Before its coming many to and fro, 

Ran, ran from various cause; by many sent 
Fr^m various cause, upright and crouked both. 
Some sent and ran for love of souls, sincere; 

And more, at instance of a holy name. 

With godly zeal much vanity was mixed ; 

And circumstaiiec of gaudy eivd {Kimp; 

An<l speeches buying praise for praise ; and lists, 
An<l endless scrolls, surcharged with modest names 
That sought the public eye; ami stories, told 
111 quHckish phrase, that hurt their credit, even 
When truc^ combined with wise and prudent 
moans. 

Much wheat, much cliafT, much gold, and much 
UlUiy; 

But Goil wrought with the whole, wrought most 
with what 

To man seemed weakest means, and brought re- 
sult 

Of goml, from good and evil both; and breathed 
Info the withered nations breath and life, 

Tile breath and life of libt'rty and truth, 

By means of knowledge, breathed into the soul. 

^ Tlien was the evil day of tyranny. 

Of kingly and of priestly tyranny, 

That bruised the nations long. As yet, no state 
Beneath the lieavcns had tasted freedom’s wine, 
Tiiough loud of freedom was the talk of all. 

Some gn>arftl more deeply, being heavier tasked, 
Some wrought with straw, and some without; but 
all 

Were slaves, or meant to be; for rulers, still, 

Had Iwen of equal mind, excepting few, 

Cruel, rapacious, tyrannous, and vile, 

And had with equal shoulder prop()ed the Beast. 


As yet, the Church, the holy spouse of God, 

In members few, had wandered in her weeds , 
Of mourning, persecuted, scorned, reproached, 

And bnflcti'd, and killed ; in members few, 

Though seeming many whiles ; then fewest; oft, 
When seeming most. She still had hupg her harp 
Upon the willow-tree, and sighed, anil wept 
From age to age. Satan began the war, 

And all his angels, and all wicked ^^en, 

Again.st her fought by wile, or fierce attac|c, 

Six thousand years ; but fought in vain. She stood 
Troubled on every side, but not distressed ; ' V 

Weeping, but yet despairing yt; cast down. 

But not destroyed : for she u^n the palms 
Of God was graven, and previous in his sigbl,' 

As apple of his eye; and, lile the bush^j< •» 

On Midia’s mountain scen,^urned unconsumed; 
But to the wilderness rc*tfing, dwelt, , » 

Debased in sackcloth, anil li^lorn fii tears. 

As yet had sung the scarlet-coloured Where, 
Who on the breast of civil (lower reposed 
Her harlot head, (the Church a harlot then, 

When first she wedded civil power,) and dVank 
The blood of martyred saints, — whosepricsts w«i^ * 
lonls, - - 

Whose cofii'rs held the gold of every lanJ^ 

Who held a cup^fall jiolhitions full, 

Who with k double horn the people pushed, 

And raised her forehead, full of blaspliemy, , 
Above the holy God, usurping oil ^ 

Jehovah's incommunicable names. 

The nations had been dark ; the J'ews had ) 
Scattered without a name, beneath the Curse; 

War had abounded, Satan rage^l, unchained; 

And earth had still been black witii moral gloom. 

But now the cry of men oppressed went up 
Before the Lord, and to remembrance came 
'J'hc tears of all his saints, their tears, and gnMins. 
Wise men had read the nunil)er of the / 

The prophet-years had rolled ; the time, and timcg 
And half a time, were now fulfilled complete; , 

The seven fierce vials of the wrath of God, 

Poured by seven angels stroif|^v”lif^shed abroad 
U|>on the earth, and emptied to the dregs; 

The prophecy for confirmation stood; 

And all was ready for the sword of God. 

The righteous saw, and tied without delay. 

Into the chambers of Omnijiotcncc. , 

The wicked mocked, and sought for erring causa, 
To satisfy the dismal state of things ; 

The public credit gone, the fear in time 
Of peace, the starving want in time of v^ealth, 

The insurrection mutlitring in the streets, 

And fmilid consternation spreading wide ; 

And leagues, though holy temied, first ratified 
In hell, on purpose made to under-prop ^ * 

Iniquity, and crush the inrrrTf trnfr 

Meantime, a mighty angel stood in he^>^ 

And cried aloud, "Associate now yoajiselves^ 
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Ve princes, potentates, and men of war, 

•And mitred licads, associate now yourselves, 

And be dis[)crscil j embattle, and Iw broken. 

Girtl on your armour, and be daslied to dust. 

Takfe counsel, and it shall be brought to nought. 
Speak, and^it shall not stand.” And suddenly 
3^6 a|tnics of the saints, inibanncn’d, stood 
On Zion hiU ; and with them angels stood 
'"In squad ron^ght, and chariots of fire ; 

And with them stood the Lord, clad like a man 
Of war, aitd to the sound of thunder, led 
The battle on. Earth shook, the kingdoms shook, 
The Beast, the lying Seer, dominions, fell ; 
Thrones, tyrants fell, confounded in the dust. 
Scattered and driye'i before the breath of God, 

As M.illjqf qununei threshing floor, before j 

“The wind. Three days the battle wasting slew. 
THfe sword was Ajll, tb <^rrow drunk with blood; 
^nd to the supper of^lniighty God, 

Sprtad in Hamonah’a vale, the fowls of heaven, 

And every beast, invited, came, and fed 

Ort captains’ flesh, and drank the blood of kings. 

An*d, lo! another angel stood in heaven, 
tOryng aloud with mighty voice, “ Fallen, fallen, 
Ih Babjjon the Grecat, to rise no more. 

J^.ejoic^, yc prophets! over her rejoice, 

>^^Btles! holy men, all saints, j;eJoice! 

And glory give to God and to the Lamb.’* 

^pd all the? armies of disburdened earth, 
of many waters, and as voice 
Of thundcrings, and voice of multitudes, 
’"Attlwered, Amen. And every hill and rock, 

And sea, and every beast, answered, A men. 
Europa answered, and the farthest bounds 
Of woody Chili, Asia’s fertile coasts. 

And Afric’s burning wastes, aaswered, Amen. 
,.^nd Heaven, rejoicing, answer«*d back. Amen, j 
Not so the wicked. They afar were heard 
%fV^cnting. Kings, who drank her cup of whore- 
doms, 

CwlitKins, and admirals, and mighty men, 

Who lived deliciously; and merchants, rich 
With meruSninttl^^bf gold, and wine, and oil ; 
And those who traded in the souls of men, 
Known by their gaudy robes of priestly pomp; — 
All these afar olT stood, crying, Alas! 

Alas! and wept, and gnashed their teeth, and 
« groaned ; 

And, with the owl that on her ruins sat. 

Made dolorous concert in the car of Night. 

And over her again the Heavens rejoiced, 

And EaAh returned again the loud n’sjmnse. 
Thrice happy days! thr^ blessed the man who 
> 8aw, I 

Their dawn ! The Church and State, that long 
had held • 

Unholy intercouTa«‘*werc now divorced ; 

Princes were righteous men, judges upright ; 

AtA first, in general, now— for in the worst 


Of times there were some honest seers — the priest 
Sought other than the fleece among his flocks. 

Best paid when God was honoured most; ajid like 
A cedar, nourished well, Jerusalem grew. 

And towered on high, and spread, and flourished 
fair; 

And underneath her boughs the nations lodged, 

All nations lodged, and sung the song of peace. 
From the four winds, the Jews, eased of the Curse, 
Returned, and dwelt with Gwl in Jacob’s land,* 
And drank of Sharon and of Carmel’s vine. 

Satan was bound, though bound, not banished 
quite. 

But lurked about the timorous skirts of things, 
ill lodged, and thinking whiles to leave the earth, 
And with the wicked, — for some wicked were, — 
Held midnight meetings, as tlic saints were wont, 
Fearful of day, who once was as the sun, 

And wor8hipj)ed more. The bad, but few, became 
A taunt and hissing now, as heretofore 
The good ; and, blushing, hasted out of sight. 
Disease was none ; the voice of war forgot ; 

The sword, a share; a prunirig-hook, the spear 
Men grew and multiplied upon the earth. 

And filled the city and the waste; and Death 
Stooil waiting for the lapse of tardy Age, 

That mocked him long. Men grew and multi« 
plied, * 

Blit lacked not bread; for God his promise brought 
To mind, and blessed the land with plenteous rain. 
And made it blessed for dews and precious things 
Of heaven, and blessings of the deep beneath, 

And blessings of the sun and moon, and fruits 
Of day and night, and blessings of the vale, 

And precious things of the eternal hills. 

And all the fulness of |H?rpetuaI spring. 

The prison-house, where chained felons pined 
Threw open his {xinderoiis dixirs, let in the light 
Of heaven, and grew into a church, where (Avl 
Was worshipficd. None were ignorant, selfish 
none. 

Love took the place of law : where’er you met 
A man, you met a fricml, sincere and true. 

Kind looks foretold as kind a heart within; 

Words as they sounded, meant ; and promises* • 
Were made to Ihj performed. Thrice happy days! 
Philosoj>hy was sanctified, and saw 
Perfections that she thought a fable, long. 

Revenge his dagger dropfied, and kissed the hand 
Of Mercy ; Anger cleared his cloudy brow, 

And sat with Peace ; Envy grew red, and smiled 
On Worth ; Pride stooped, and kissed Humility ; 
Lust washed his miry hands, and, wAldcd, leaned 
On chaste Desire; and Falsehood laid aside 
His many- fill led cloak, and liowed to Truth,' 

And Treachery up from his mining came, 

And walked above the ground with righteous 
Faith ; 

And Covetousness unclenched his sinewy handj 
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And o])cncd h'w door to Charity, the fair; 

Hatred was lost in Love; and Vanity 
Witli in good conscience pleased, her feathers crop* 
|)ed; 

Sloth in the morning rose with Industry; 

To Wisdom Folly turned ; end Fashion turned 
Dticcption off, in act os good as word. 

The hand that held a whip wa.s liOed up 
To bless; slave was a word in ancient books 
Met, only; every man was free; and all 
Feared God, and siTved him day and night in love. 

How fair the daughter of Jerusalem then! 

How gloriously from Zion Hill she looked! 

Clothed with the sun, and in her train the moon, 
And on tier head a corond of stars, 

And girding round her waist, with heavenly grace, 
The bow of Mercy bright ; and in her hand 
Immanuers cross, her sceptn^ and her hope. 

Desire of every land! the niitions came, 

And worshi[)ped at her feet ; all nations came, 
Flocking like doves : Columbn’s painted tribes. 
Thill from Magellan to tiu* Frozen Hay, 

Beneath the Arctic, dwelt; and drank the tides 
Of Amuzona, prince of earthly streams; 

Or slept «at noon beneath the giant shade 
Of Andes’ mount; or, roving northward, heard 
r^ii^arasing, from Erie’s hillow down 
To rrontenac, and hunted llienrc the fur 
To Labrador: ami Afric’s dusky swarms, 

That from Mororeo to Angola dwelt, 

And drank the Niger from his native wells, 

Or roused the lion in Numidia’s groves ; 

*]'lie trilies that sat among the fabled clills 
Of Allas, looking to Atlanta’s wave; 

With joy and nielo<Jy, arose and came. 

Zara awoke and came, and Egypt came, 

Casting her iilol ginls into the Nile. 

Black F.tliioiia, tliat, shadowless, 

BoiiAtli the 'Forriil burned, arose and came. 
Danma amt Medra, and the pirate trilies 
Of Algeri, with incense came, and pure 
Olferings, annoying now the seas no more. 

The silken trils's of Asia, llix*kiiig came, 
Innumerous: Islimacrs wandering race, that rode 
• Oif camels o’er the spicy tract that lay | 

From IVrsia to the Red Sea coast; the king 
Of broad Cathay, with numlH'rs infinite, 

Of many letti^red casts; and all the triln's 
•That dwelt from Tigris to the Ganges’ wave, 

Ami worsbipiicd fire, or Briahina, fabled god ; 
Cashmeres, Circassians, Banyans, Umder race! 
That swept the instu't from their path, and lived 
On herbs aifll fruits ; and those who peaceful dwelt 
Along the shady avenue that stretched 
From Agra to Lahon^; and all the hosts 
That owned the Crescent late, deluded long; 

The 'Fortar hordes, that roamed from Oby’s bank, 
Ungoverned, siMithwnrd to the wondrous Wall. 
The tribes of Europe came : tlie Greek, redeemed 


From Turkish thrall, the Spaniard came, and Gaul^ 
And Britain witli her ships, and, on his sledge, « 
The Laplander, that nightly watched the \feaj , 
Circling the Pole; and those who saw the flames 
Of Uccla burn the drilled snow; the Russ, • • 

Long- whiskered, and equestrian Polcj^arid those 
Who drank the Rhine, or lost the evening^sua.^. . 
Behind the Alpine towers; and she that sat 
By Arno, classic stream ; Venice, qrRorae, 

Head quarters long of sin ! first guileless npw, 

And meaning as she seemed, stretched forth her 
hands ' 

And all the Isles of ocean rose z.nd came, 

Whether they heard the roll 4f banished tides, 
Antipoiles to Albion’s wave, oY watched 
The Moon, ascending chalky Tenenire_,>-^ * 

And with Atlanta liolding nightly love. '' 

The Sun, the Moon, tlihC^onsteliations, came: | 
Thrice twelve and ten that 4f«itchcd the Antarctic 
sleep, ' » 

Twice six that near the Ecliptic dwelt, thrice twelve 
And one, that witli tiie strearners danced, and saw 
Tlie IJy|H*rborcan Ice guarding the Pole. * 

The East, the West, the South, and Snowy North,.. 
Rejoicing met, and worshipped reverently. 

Before the Lord, in Zion's holy hill; ^ 

Ami all the placeg round about were blessed. 

The animals, as once in Eden, lived * 

In peace. The wolf dwelt with the lamb, the bear 
And leopard with the ox. With looks of JLqPi 
T he tiger and llic scaly crocodile 
Together met, at Gambia’s palmy wave. 'im* . ‘ 
Perched on the eagle’s wing, the bird of song, 
Singing, arose, and visiteil the sqn; 

And With tlie falcon sat the gentle lark. 

The little chiltl leapHl from his mother’s arms 
Ami stroked the crested snake, and rolled unhurt 
Among hiss))cckU'd waves, and wished him hQvic; 
And sauntering 6ehool-l)oys,sIow returning, pl|ved 
At eve about the lion’s den, and wove, 

Into his shaggy mane, fantastic flowers. 

To meet the husbandman, early abroad, 
llastt'il the deer, and waved it^-»gjnijv^,head ; 

And round his dewy steps, the hare, unscared, 
Sported ; and toyed familiar with his dog. 

The Hocks and herds, o’er hill and valley spread. 
Exulting, cropped the ever-budding herb, 

The desert blossomed, and the barren sung. ^ 
Justice and Mercy, Holiness and Love, 

Among the people walked, Messiah reigned, 

And Earth kept Jubilee a thousand years. 


BOOK vi: 

Resume thy toqe of wo, immortal Harp ! 

The song of mirth is past, ths^jXpbhee 
Is ended, and the sun liegins to fade! 

[Soon passed, for Happiness counts not this hdpn. 
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To her a thousand years seem as a day ; 

A day, a thousand years to Misery. 

^ Satah is loose, and Violence is heard, 

^ Apd Riot in the street, and Revelry 
Intrtxicatc, and Murder, and Revenge. 

Put on y<njr armour now, ye righteous ! put 
^hcfhcln^t of salvation on, and gird 
Your loiti4 alwut with truth ; add righteousness, 
And add tluft shield of faith, and take the sword 
Of (j?od-j-awakc and watch! — The day is near, 

• Great^^Uy of God Almighty and the Lamb! 

The harvest of the earth is fully ripe; 

• Vengeance liegih.' to tread the great wine-press 
€lf fierceness and of wrath; an<I Morey pleads, j 
A(crc 3 K^that pleaded long, she pleads — no more I 
"WheniSe comes that darkness 1 whence those yells 

^ "^ofwo? 

^ What thundrrirtga/f^e* these that shake the world I 
Why fall the lamps from heaven as blasted figs'* 

’ Why tremble righteous men'? why angels pale? 
^Why is all fear'? what has In'romc of h<HH!l 
Go<\ comes! God, in his car of vengeance, comes I — 
Hark 1 louder on the blast, come hollow shrieks 
jbf dissolution ! in the fitful scowl 
Of nijlit, near and more near, angels of death 

• 'Inces^nt flap their deadly wings, and roar 
vifShrough all the fevered air l»flic mountains rock, 

.The mooi\ is sick, and all the stars of heaven 
Burn feebly! oil and sudden gleams the fire, 
•Revtahng awfully the brow of Wrath ! 

• Thunder, long and loud, utters his voice, 
TtSixmsivc to the Ocean’s troubled growl ! 

Kiglit comes, last night, the long, dark, dark, dark 
night, , 

That has no mom lieyond it, and no star ! 

No eye of man hath seen a night like this ! 
heaven’s trampled Justice girds itself for fight! 

. EarUi, to thy knees, and cry for mercy ' cry 
With earnest heart, for thou art growing old 
A pd hoary, unrepented, unforgiven I j 

And all thy glory mourns! The vintage mourns' 
Bashan and Ca^^^l, mourn and wec|)! and mourn, 
Thou LeiSRofnwith all thy cedars, mourn. 

Sun ! glorying in thy strength from age to age, 

So long olfservant of thy hour, put on 
Thy weeds of wo^ ami tell the Moon to weep ; 
Utter thy grief at mid-day, morn, and even ; 

Tell all the nations, tell the Clouds that sit 
About the portals of the east and west, 

And wanton with thy golden locks, to wait 
Thee not to-morrow, for no morrow comes ! 

Tell men and women, telj the new-born child, 
And every eye that sees, to come, and see 
■ Thee set liehindJEtcrnity, for thou 
Shalt go to lied to-night, and ne’er awake! 

Stars! walking on^tlie pavement* of the sky, 
Out-scntincls of fieaven, watching the earth, 

Cc^ dancing now; your lamps are growing dim, 
Vdiir ^(raves are dug amonp the dismal clouds, 


And angels are assembling round your bier! 

Orion, mourn ! and Mazzaroth, and thou, 

Arcturus! mourn, with all thy northern sons, 
Daughters of Pleiades! that nightly shed 
Sweet influence, and thou, fairest of stars! 

Eye of the morning, weep! and weep at eve! 

Weep setting, now to rise no more, “ and flame 
On forehead of the dawn,” — as sung the bard, 

Great bard ! who used on Earth a seriiph's lyie, 
Whose numbers wandered througli (‘teniity, 

And gave sweet foretaste of the heavenly harps! 
Minstrel of sorrow! native of the dark, 

Shruh-loving Philomel, that wooed the Dows, 

At midnight from their starry beds, and, charmed, 
Held thorn around thy song till dawn awoke. 

Sad bird ! pour through the gloom thy weeping 
song, 

Pour all thy dying meloily of grief, 

And with the turtle spread the wave of wo! 

Spare not thy reed, for thou shalt sing no more ! 

Yc holy bards! — if yet a holy bard 
Remain, — what chord shall serve you now! what 
harp! 

What harp shall sing the dying Sun asleep, 

And mourn behind the funeral of the Muon ! 

What harp of hourulless, d<*ep, exhaustless wo, 

Shall utter forth the groanings of tlie damiidl ! 

And sing the obsequies of wicked souls! 

Amt wail thi‘ir plunge in the eternal fire I— • 

Hold, hold your hands! hold, angels! — God la- 
ments. 

And draws a cloud of mourning round his throne! ■ 
Tlie Organ of Eternity is mute! 

And there is silence in the Heaven of Heavens! 

Daughters of lieauly ! choice of beings inatlc I 
Much praised, much blamed, much loved ; but fair- 
er far 

Than aught lieheld, than aught imagined ckc; 
Fairest, and dearer than all else most dear; 

Light of tho darksome wilderness! to Time 
As stars to night, whose eyes were spells that held 
The [lassenger forgetful of his way, 

Whose steps were majesty, whose words were song, 
Whose smiles were ho[)e, whose actions, pcifcct, 
grace, 

Whose love, the solace, glory, and delight 
Of man, his boast, his riches, his renown ; 

When found, sulficicnt bliss ! when lost, despair I— ^ 
Stars of creation I images of love ! 

Break up the fountains of your tears, your tears, 
More eloquent than learned tongue, or lyre 
or purest notf! ! your sunny rainicn*j stain, 

Put dust upon your heads, lament and weep. 

And utter all your luinstrclsy of wo ! 

Go to, yc wicked, weep and howl ; for all 
That God hath written against you is at hand. 

The cry of Violence hath reached his ear, 

[fell is prepared, and Justicxi whets his sword. 

Weep all of every name ! Begin the wo, 
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Ye wowlii, ainl U'll it to the doleful winds, On which its hunicri fell, an hour or two, 

And doleful winds, wail to the howling hills; Then with a groan retired to rest again. 

And how’ling hills, mourn to the dismal vales, The one, ^^Ulever deed had been achieved, / 

And dismal vales, sigh to the sorrowing brooks, Thought it too little, and too small the praise; _ 
And sorrowing brooks, weep to the weeping The other tried to think, fur thinking so 

stream, Answered Ids purfiosc best,— that what of great 

And weeping stream, awake the groaning deep; Mankind could do had been already don^; • 

And let the instrument take up the song, And therefore laid him calmly down topleep. 

Resfionsivc to the voice, harmonious wo! Difterent in mode, destructive both alike. 

Ye Heavens, grfat arch-way of the universe, Destructive always indolence; and love ^ 

Put sackcloth on; and Ocean, clothe thyself Of fame destructive always loo, if less ^ , 

In garh of widowhootl, and g.'itlier all Than pnaisc of God it sought, coritent with less: 

Thy waves into a groan, and utter it, Even then not current, if it sought his praise 

Long, loud, deep, piercing, dolorous, immense. From other motive than resistless love ; / 

The occasion asks it ! — Nature dies, and God 
And angels come to lay her in the grave! 

But we Inive ovi'rleaned our theme; behind, 

A littU* seasciii waits a verse or two. 

The years that followed the millennial rest. 

Bad years they were; and first, as signal sure, 

That at the core ndigion was diseased, 

The sons of Lc\i strove again for place, 

And eiiiiiience, and names of swelling pomp; 

Setting their feet upon the jieople’s neck, 

And shimlMiring in the lap of civil power, 

Of civil power again tyrannical: 

And Vcond sign, sure sign, whenever seen. 

That holiness was dying in a land, 

The Sabbath was profaned and set at nought; 

The honest 8<*cr, who 8|Kikc the truth of God 
Plainly, was lefl with empty walls; and round 
• The fnithy orator, who busked his tales 
In quackish pnnp of noisy words, the car 
Tickling, hi:t leaving still the heart unprobed. Through learning’s hulLs, and made him labour 
The judgment uninformed, — numlM'rs immense much 

Flocked, gnping wide, with passions high in- j Aliortively, though sometimes not unpraised 
flamed ; 

And ^ the way returning, heated, home, 

Of 4'loquence, and not of truth, conversed — 

Mean eloquence (hat wanted sacred truth. 

Two principles from the Iiegintiirig strove 

In human nature, still dividing man,— 1 The little infant man, by natu^ ^ud. 

Sloth and activity ; the lust of praise, | W as taught the scriptures by theiw^of praise, 

• Ants indolence that ratlicr wished to sleep. | And grew religious as he grew in fame. 

And not unfrequently in tho same mind 
They dubious contest held ; one gaining now, 

And now the other crowned, and both again 
VCeeping the fleld, with equal combat fought. 

Much differeiit was their voice. Ambition called And in their hearts beget humility; 

To action, Sloth invited to refjoso. With what success it needs not now to say, 

Ambition early rose, ami, being up, Destructive both we said, activity 

Toiled ardently, and late retired to rest; And sloth: behold the Iftsl exemplified, 

Sloth lay till mid-day, turning on his coueh, In literary man. Not all at once, 

Like ponderous door upon its weary hinge, He yielded to the soothing voio^of sleejf; 

And, having rolled him out with much ado. But, having seen a bough of laurel wave, 

And many a dismal sigh, and vain attempt. He effort made to climb; and /riends, and even 

He sauntered out, accoutred carelessly,— Himself, talked of his greatness, as at hand, 

With half-oped, misty, unolwiervant eye. And, prophesying, drew his future life. • 

Soniiyicrous, that weighed the object down Vain prophecy 1 fancy, taught by sloth^ 


And thus the principle, which out of heaven 
The devil threw, and threw him down to hell. 
And keeps him there, was made an instrument 
To moralize and sanctify mankind 


lie left the sage’s chair, and home returned 
Making his simple mother think that sho c 
Had lx)rnc a man. In schools, designed to ro6f 

Sin up, and plant the seeds of holiness f, 

In youthful minds, it held a signal place. * ^ 


Though base, main-spnng of action in the^worlp 
And, under name of vanity and jiride,' ^ 

Was greatly practised on^by cunning men. ' 

It opened the niggard’s punS^lotheiknakednes^ 
Gave beggars food, and threw the Pharisee 
Upon his knees, and kept him long in act 
Of prayer; it spread the lace upon the fop. 

His language trimmed, and planned his cuiiow 
gait, 

It stuck the feather on the gay coquette, 

And on her finger laid the heavy Ic.id ' 

Of jewellery; it did — what did it not? 

The gosf)el preache!ii; the gospel paid, and sent ^ 
The gospel ; conquered nations, cities built, 
Measured the furrow of the field with nice • 
Directed share, shaped bulls, and cows, arlff/arns,' 
And threw the ponderous stone ; and pitiful,... 
Indeed, and much against the grain, it draggcJl 
The stagnant, dull, predestinated fool. 
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Saw, in tlie very threshold of pursuit, 

A^ousand obstacles ; lie halted first, 

Anth while he halted, saw hLs burning hopes 
^Qrow dim and dimuicr still ; ambition’s self, 

Th& advocate of loudest tongue, decayed; 

'His pulAoses, mode daily, daily broken, 

"•Likli pl\t uprooted oil, and set again, 

More sicRly grew, and daily wavered more ; 

Till at the* last, decision, quite worn out, 

Dcdlbioy, fulcrum of the mental powers, 

. Reaigjuyd the blasted soul to staggering chance ; 
Sleep gathered fast, and weighed him downward 


still ; 

iHis eye fell heavy from the mount of fame ; 

^Jis yyung resolves to benefit the world 
.Pcrisl^ and were forgotten ; he shut his car 

* JC^ainst the painful m^s of rising worth; 

^^nd drank-^iWith dr^p^rate thirst the poppy’s juice; 

A deep and mortal slumber settled down 
ifpon his weary faculties oppressed ; 

-«Ho rolled from side to side, and rolled again ; 

Ai\d snored, and groaned, and withered, and ex- 
pired, 

* And rotted on the spot, leaving no name. 

Thb hero best example gives of toil 
Un^&nctified. One word his history writes. 

^ He was a murderer abo^s^e laws, 

. And gps^ly praised for doing murderous deeds.” 
And now ho grew, and reached his perfect 

* *'** growth; 

. Ar gl also now the sluggard soundest slept 
“T&d by him lay the uninterred corpse. 

Of every order, sin and wickedness, 

Deliberate, cool, malicious villany, 

This age, attained maturity, unknown 
^Before; and seemed in travail to bring forth 
.« 6 omc last, enormous, monstrous deed of guilt, 
GTriginal, unprecedented guilt, 

’Phat might obliterate the memory 

iQf what had hitherto liecn done most vile. 

’inventive men were paid, at public cost, 

To plan new inydes of sin , the holy Word 
Of God VSS^^Surned, with acclamations loud; 

New tortures were invented for the good ; — 

For still some good remained, as whiles through 
sky 

Of thickest clouds, a wandering star appeared ; — 

* New oaths of blasphemy were framed and sworn; 
And men in reputation grew, as grew 

The stature of their crimes. Faith was not found. 
Truth .was not found, truth always scarce, so 
scarce 

That half the misery which groaned on earth, 

In ordinaiy timei, was progeny 
Of disappointment, daily coming forth 
From broken promises, that mi^t have nc*er 
Been made, or, being made, might have been kept; 
Justice and mercy, too, were rare, obscured 
111 cottage garb; before the palace door, 


The lM*ggar rotted, starving in his rags ; 

And on the threshold of luxurious domes, 

The orphan child laid down his head, and died; 
Nor utianmsing was his piteous cry 
To women, who had now laid tenderness 
Aside, best pleased with sights of cruelty; 
Flocking, when fouler lusts would give them time, 
To horrid sjicctacIcB of blood, where men, 

Or guiltless beasts, that seemed to hiok to heaven. 
With eye imploring vengeance on the earth, 
Were tortured for the merriment of kings. 

The advocate for him who ofifered most 
Pleaded; the scrilw, according to the hire. 

Worded the lie, adding, for every |)iccr, 

An oath of rxmfirmation ; Judges raised. 

One hand to intimate the scnUnicc, death, 
Imprisormient, or fine, or loss of goods, 

And in the other held a lusty bribe, 

Which they had taken to give the sentence wrong ; 
So managing the scale of justice still, 

That he was wanting found who poorest seemed. 
But laymen, most renowned for devilish deeds, 
Lalioured at distance still behind the^priest; 

He shore his sheep, and, having packed the wook 
Sent them unguarded to the hill of wolves ; 

And to the howl deliberately sat down. 

And with his mistress ntocked at sacred thliigs. 
The theatre was, from the very first, 

The favourite haunt of Sin, though honest men, 
Some very honest, wise, and worthy men, 
Maintained it might he turned to go<xl account ; 
And so pcrha(>B it might, but never was. 

From first to last it was an evil place : 

And now such things were acted there, as made 
The devils blush ; and from the neighbourhood, 
Angels and holy men, trembling, retired: 

And what with dreadful aggravation crowned 
This dreary time, was sin against the light. 

All men knew God, and, knowing, disobeyed 
And gloried to insult him to his face. 

Another feature only wc shall mark. 

It was withal a highly polished age, 

And scrupulous in ceremonious rite. 

When stranger stranger met upon the way, , ^ 

First, each to each bowed most respectfully. 

And large profession made of humble service, 
And then the stronger took the other’s purse, 

And he that stabbed his neighbour tc (he heart, ^ 
Staldied him politely, and returned the blade 
Reeking into its sheath with graceful air. 

Meantime the earth gave symptoms of her end, 

I And all the scenery above proclairred. 

That the great last catastrophe was near. 

The Sun at rising staggered and fell hack, 

As one too early up, alter a night 
Of late debauch ; then rose, and shone again, 
Brighter than wont ; and sicked again, and paused 
In zenith altitude, as one fatigued; 

And shed a feeble twilight ray at noon. 
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Rousing the wolf boforc liw time to chase 
The 8lii*yljrr<l and his bheop, that sought for light, 
And darkness found, astonishcel, terrified; 

Then, out of course, rolled furious down the west, 
As chariot reined by awkward charioteer; 

And, waiting at the gate, he on the earth 
Gazed, as lie thought he ne’er might see’t again. 
The how of mercy, heretofore so fair. 

Ribbed with the native hues of heavenly love, 
Disastrous colours sliowed, unseen till now ; 
Changing U|Mjri the watery gulf, from pale 
To fiery reil, and bark again to pale; 

And o’er it hovered wings of wrath. The Moon 
Swaggered in midst of licavcn, grew black, and 
dark. 

Unclouded, uneclipsiHl. The Stars fell down. 
Tumbling from oil’ their towers like drunken men, 
Or scorned to fall; and glimmered now, and now 
Sprang out in sudden blaze and dimmed again, 

As lump of foolish virgin lacking oil. 

The heavens, this moment, looked serene; the next, 
Glowed like an oven with God’s displeasure hot. 

Nor loss, hclow, was intimation given, 

Of some disaster great and ultimate. 

The tree that bloomed, or hung with clustering 
fruit, 

Untotfehed hy visible calamity 

Of frost or tom|H'Kt, died and came again. 

The flower and herb fell down as sick ; then rose 
And felt again. The fowls of every hue, 
Crowding together, sailed on weary wing; 

And, hovering, oil they seemed aliont to liglit; 
Then soared, as if they thought the earth unsafe. 
The cattle Uniked with meaning face on man. 

Dogs howled, and w'cmod to sec more than their 
masters. 

And there were sights that none had seen before; 
And Mllow, btrnnge, nnprei'edented sounds. 

And earnest whiBjHTings ran along the hills 
At dead of night ; and long, deep, endless sighs, 
Came from the drc*nry vale; and from the waste 
Came horrijl shrieks, and fierce unearthly groans. 
The wait of evil spirits, that now felt 
■TheHiour of utter vengeance near at liand. 

The winds from every quarter blow at once, 

With desperate violence, and, wliirliiig, took 
The traveller up, and threw him down again, 
distance from his path, confounded, pale ; 

And shaiies, strange shapes ! in winding shoots 
were seen, 

Gliding through night, and singing funeral songs, 
And iniitutingftad, sepulchral nit's ; 

And voices talked among the clouds, and still 
The words that men could catch were spoken of 
them, 

And seemed to be the words of wonder great, 

And exficctation of some vast event. 

Eartli shook, and swam, and reeled, and opened 1 
her jawS| I 


By earthquake tossed, and tumbled to and fro; 

And, louder than the car of man had heard, * 

The Thunder bellowed, and the Ocean groaned. 

The race of men, perplexed, but not reformed/ 
Flocking together, stood in earnest crowds, 
Conversing of the awful state of things, y 
Some curious explanations gave, unlearn ; * • 

Some tried aflbctcdly to laugh, and soma 
Gazed stupidly; but all were sad and ^ale, 

And wished the comment of the wise. ?{pr less 
These proiJigics, occurring night and 
Perplexed philosophy. The magi tried, — 

Magi, a name not seldom given to fools, 

In the vociilmlary of earthly 8[)ccch, — ^ 

They tried to trace them still to seCond caq^ • 

But scarcely satisfied themselves; though ‘Vbund y 
Their deep delilicrations, 8||^wding, came, ^ 

And, wondering at their wisdom, wen# away, 

Much quieted and very muph deceived, ^ 

The peo[)le, always glad to lie deceived. 

These warnings passed, they, unreganlcd, passed^— - 
And all in wonted order calmly moved. • ‘ 

Tile pulse of Nature regularly l>eat, 

And on her check the bloom of pt'rfcct health * 
Again appeared. Deceitful pulse 1 and hlo(iln 
Deceitful! and deceitful calm I The Earth 
Was old, and worn^PKhin; but, like the man, 

Who noticed not his mid-day strength tIMiic, 

Sibling so gently round the curvature 
Of life, from youth to age, — she knew it noTT^ 

The calm was like the calm, which oft the 
Dying, experienced before his death; 

Thu bloom was but a hectic flush, licforc 
I'he eternal paleness. But all these were taken, 

By this last rac^j of men, for tokens of good ; 

And blustering public News aloud proclaimed— 
News always gabbling ere they well had ihought^^ 
Prospt'Tity, and joy, and peace ; and mocked*^ 

The man who, kneeling, prayed, and trembled stflf, 
And all in earnest to their sins returned. 

It was not so in heaven. The elders rounct 


The Throne c.on versed about the^tat^f man, 
Conjecturing, — for none of certainknew, — 

That Time was at an end. They ga7.ed intense 
Upon the Dial's face, which yonder stands 
In gold, before the Sun of Righteousness, 
Jehovah, and computes time, seasons, year^, 

And destinies, and slowly numbers o’er 
The mighty cycles of eternity; 

By Goil alone completely understood, 

But read by all, revealing much to all. 

And now, to saints of eldest skill, the ray, 

Which on the gnomon fell of Time, seemed sent 
From level west, and hasting quU;^ly dowh. 

The holy Virtues^ watching, saw, beridcs, 

Great preparation going on in IjieavcA, 
Betokening great event, greater than aught 
That first-created seraphim had seen. 

The fiiithful messengers, who have for wing ^ * 
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'The lightning, waiting, day and night, on God : 

, beyond their usual speed, 

B idestial light were seen, 

)ing, and their road was still 
0 earth, and back again to heaven, 
dercy, bent before the Throne, 
iding, seemed to hold the hand 
back, and win a moment more 
nee for some sinful world 
; In jeoflard^ : and, now, the hill of God, 

» 3^he |?ipj;intain of his majesty, rolled flames 
Of* fire, now smiled with momentary love, 

_And now again with fiery fierceness burned ; 
^^^d from behind the darkness of his Throne, 
Thjrough which created vision never saw, 

TJie living Thunders, in their native caves, 
S^\£^red the terrors of Qmni^iotence, 

I And ready* Slimed, impatient to fulfil 
i^omc errand of exterminating wrath. 

^ Meanwhile the Earth increased in wickedness, 

' ^d hasted daily to fill up her cup. 

Satan^ raged loose, Sin had her will, and Death 
Enough. Blood trode upon the heels of blood, 

S eveng^ in desperate mood, at mid nig lit met 
even^ War brayed to War, Deceit deceived 
Pec ^L ^ie cheated Lie, and Tnnichery 
i^jlianed under Treachery, am^ ^Tjury 
^wore Blasphemy 

^ Atlisc with hideous Blasphemy, and Curse 
{jouuTlinswered Curse; and drunkard, stumbling, 
fell 

CTeVdrunkard fallen ; and husband husband met, 
Returning each from other’s bed dcfileil ; 

Thief stole from thief, and robber on the way 
‘ Kwacked roblier down, and Lewdness, Violence, 
*»Ag<Lrtatc, met Lewdness, Violence, and Hate. 
MfEiyrth ! thy hour was come ! the last elect 
Was hum, complete the nunilwr of the good, 

I Aifi> the last sand fell from the glass of Time. 

The cup of guilt was full up to the brim; 
i!^l Mercy, weary with beseeching, had ' 1 
Retired liehiiid the sword of Justices, red 
With ultii^te'*^^ unrepenting wrath ; 

But man knew not: he o’er his 1k>w1 laughed loud, 
Anil, prophesying, said, " To morrow shall 
As this day lie, and more abundant still !” 

As tho« shall hear — But, hark! the trumpet 
' sounds. 

And calls to evening song ; for, though with hymn 
Eternal, course succeeding course, extol 
In presi'n^e of the incarnate, holy Go<J, 

And celebrate his never-ending praise, — 

Duly at morn an3 night, the multitudes 
Of'Ynen redeemed, ^nd angels, all the hosts 
|Df glory, join in universal song, 

* ^And pour celestial harmony, from harps 
Above all number, eloquent and sweet, 

Aliove all thought of meloily conceived. 

^ Andrnow behold the fair inhabitants, 


Delightful sight! from nuniernus business turn. 
And round and round through all the extent of 
bliss 

Towards the temple of Jehovah l>ow, 

And worship reverently before his face ! 

Pursuits are various here, suiting all tastes, 
Though holy all, and glorifying God. 

Observe yon band pursue the sylvan stream : 
Mounting among the clitfs, they pull the tlowci^ 
Springing as soon as pulled, and, marvelling, pry 
Into its veins, and circulating blood. 

And wondrous mimicry of higlicr life ; 

Admire its colours, fragrance, gentle shape; 

And thence admire the God who made it so — 

So simple, complex, and so lieautiful. 

Behold yon other band, in airy roties 
Of bliss. They weave the sacred bower of rose 
And myrtle shade, and shadowy verdant hay, 
And laurel, towering high; anti round their song, 
The pink and lily bring, and amaranth, 

Narci-ssus sweet, and ji^arnine ; and bring 
The clustering vine, stopping with flower and fruit, 
The f)cach and orange, and the sparkling stream, 
Warbling with nectur to their lips unasked; 

And talk the while of everlasting love. 

On yonder hill, la'hold another hand. 

Of piercing, steady, intellectual eye, • 

And spacious forehead of suhlimest thought. 

They reason deep of present, future, past ; 

And trace efTi'ct to cause; and meditato 
On the eternal laws of God, which bind 
Circumference to centre ; and survey, 

With optic tul)c‘B, that fetch remotest stars 
Near them, the systems circling round iinrncnso 
Innumcrous. See how, — as he, the sage. 

Among the most renowned in days of Time, 
Renowned for large, capacious, holy soul, 
Demonstrates clearly motion, gravity, 

Aitraclioii, and repulsion, still ojiposed ; 

And dit)8 into the deep, original, 

Unknown, mysterious elements of things, — 

Sec how the face of every auditor 
Expands with admiration of the skill, 
Omnipotence, and boundless love of God ! < 

These other, sitting near the tree of life, 

In rolies of linen flowing white and clean, 

Of holiest aspect, of divinest soul, 

Angels and men, — into the glory look 
Of the Redeeming Love, and turn the leaves 
Of man’s redemption o'er, the secret leaves, 
Which none on earth were fbund worthy to open, 
And, as they read the mysteries divii«, 

The endless mysteries of salvation, wrought 
By God’s incarnate Son, they humbler bow 
Before the Lamb, and glow with warmer love. 

These other, there relaxed beneath the shade 
Of yon embowering palms, with friendship smile, 
And talk of ancient days, and young pursuits, 

Of dangers passed, of godly triumphs won; 

i 
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And sing the Icj^ends of their native land, 

Less fdeasing far than this their Father’s house. 

Behold that othei band, half lided up 
Between the hill and dale, reclined lieneath 
The shadow of impending rocks, ’inong streams, 
And thundering waterfalls, and waving boughs ; 
I'hat band of countenance sublime and sweet, 
Whose eye, with piercing, intellectual ray, 

Tjjpw beams severe, or now bewildered seems, 

Left rolling wild, or fixed in idle gaze. 

While Fancy and the Soul arc far from home; 
Th(*se hold the pencil, art divine ! and throw 
Before the eye rcmernlicrc'd scenes of love ; 

Each picturing to each the hills, and skies, 

And treasured stories of the world he led; 

Or, gazing on the scenery of heaven, 

They dip their hand in colour’s native well, 

And, on the everlasting canvas, dash 
Figures of glory, imagery divine. 

With grace and gramieiir in ])erfection knit. 

But, whatsoe’er these sinrits hlcss<^d pursue. 
Where’er they go, whatever sights they see 
Of glory and bliss through all the tracts of heaven 
The* centre, still, the figure eminent, 

Whither they ever turn, on whom all eyes 
Re[K)sc with infinite delight, is God, 

And his incarnate Son, the Lamb once slain 
On Calvary, to ransom ruined men. 

None idle bore. Look where thou wilt, they all 
Arc active, all engaged in meet pursuit ; 

Not happy else. Hence is it that the song 
Of heaven is ever new ; for daily thus. 

And nightly, new discovericK are made 
Of Gotl’s UTiliounded wisdom, |K>wer, and love, 
Which give the understanding larger rewm, 

And swell the hymn with ever-growing praise. 

Beliold, they cease i and every fai’e to God 
Tu^s ; and wo |)anae from high poetic theme. 
Not worthy least of being sung in heaven ; 

And on unvailed Godhcotl look from this, 

Our ofl-frcqiiented hill, tic takes the harp, 

Nor needs to seek befitting ])hrase : unsought, 
Numbers harmonious roll along the lyre; 

A^ river in its native bed, they flow 
Spontaneous, flowing with the title of thought. 
He takes the harp— -a Wd of Judah leads, 

This night, the l)oundless song, the bard that once, 
»Whcn Israel’e king waa sad and sick to death, 

A message brought of fifteen addf*d years. 

Before the Throne he stands sublime, in rolies 
Of glory; and now his fingers wake the chonls 
To praise, which we and all in heaven rejieat. 

Har|is of Eternity ! begin the song, 

Redeemed and angel har|>8 ! begin to God, 

Begin the anthem ever sweet and new, 

While 1 extol Him, holy, just, and good. 

Life, beauty, light, intelligence, and love 
Eternal, uncreateil, infinite I 
Unsearchable Jehovah! God of truth, 


Maker, upholder, governor of all ! 

I'hyself unmade, ungoverned, unupheld 1 ^ 
Oiiini{K>U*nt, unchangeable, Great God ! 
Exhaustless fulness ! giving unimpaired ! 
Bounding immensity, unspread, uiilK)un(n/»^ * 
Highest and best ! beginning, middle,«j|t!ul ! , 

All-seeing Eye! all-sccing, and unseal ^ 
Hearing, unheard ! oll-knovi ing, andmnknownl 
Above all praise 1 above all height oMhought ! ^ 

Proprietor of immortality ! • 

Glory inefTable ! bliss underived ! * 

Of old thou builtst thy throne on righteousness, 
Before the morning Stars their song began, 

Or silence heard the voice of praise. Thou 
Eternity’s foundation stone. and,sawst 
Life and existence out of Thee begii^. 

Mysterious more, the n\pre displayed, wher^Cill 
U[>on thy glorious Throne thou sitsU^dune, 

Hast sat alone, and shalt forever sit ^ ^ 

Alone, Invisible, Immortal One ! • 

Behind essential brightness unbeheld. 
Incomprehensible! what weight shall weigh, 

What measure measure Thee ! What know we 


more ^ * 

Of Thee, what need to know, than TV^ hgst 
taught, I 

And liidst us still^.^at, at morn and even 7— • % 
Goil! Everlasting 

Our God, our Father, our Eternal All! ♦ ^ 

Source whence we came, and whither we seturn ; 
Who made our spirits, who our bodies made, 

Who made the heaven, who made the flowery •aiii^ 
Who made all mode, who orders, governs all, 
Who walks uiK)n the wind, who holds the wave 
In hollow of thy hand, whom thunders w^it, ^ . 
Whom U'rnpests serve, whom flaming fires pbey, < 
Who guides the circuit of thc^iAllce^ 

And sitst on high, and niakcst creation’s top 
Thy fuoth»tool, and beholdst, WIow Thee, all-r« { 
All nought, all Ws than nought, and vanity. 

I ake transient dust that hovers on the scale, ' 
Ten thousand worlds arc scattered in thy breath. 
Thou sitst on high, and measun^JUAlnies, 

And days, and months, and wide- revolving years; 
And dust according to thy holy will ; 

And none can stay thy hand, and none withhold 
Thy glory; for in judgment, Thou, as well 
As mercy, art exalted, day and night, 
i Past, present, future, magnify thy name. 

Thy works all praise Thee, all thy angejs praise, 
Thy saints adore, and on thy altars burn 
The fragrant incense of perpetual love. ’ 

They praise Thee now, their lieaits, their voicea 
praise, X. 

And swell the rapture of the ^Torious song. 

Harp! lift thy voice on high! shout, angels, shoutT^ 
And loudest, yc redeemed! ^ory toGod, 

And to the Lamb who bought us with hia blood, 
From every kindred, nation, people, tongue j ^ 
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And washed, and sanctified, and saved our souls; 
^ j!tTl^^eave us robes of linen pure, and crowns 
liti^nd made us kings and priests to God. 
at back to ancient Time! Sing loud, and wave 
Tou^k^is of triumph! sing, Where is thy sting, 
TlOeatnVwhere is thy victory, O Grave! 
^^*% 3 ^niks God, eternal thanks, who gave 
Vs victory trough Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
^^arp! lift thy voice on high! shout, angels, shout! 

And Ibudcst, ye redeemed! glory to God, 

. And jLo jhc Lamb, all glory and all praise. 

All glory and all praise, at morn and even, 

^ That come and go eternally, and find 
, Uk happy still, and Thee for ever blessed I 
' Glory to God and to the Lamb. Amen. 

Fpr ovcrr«nd for evermore. Amen, 
if those who stood upon the sea of glass, 

thoiSi'ASbyBtood u^n the battlements 
l^nd lofty towers of New Jerusalem, 

^a\n^tho§e who circling stood, bowing afar, 

** Exalted on the everlasting hills, 

Thoi^sands of Thousands, thousands infinite, 
^With voice of boundless love, answered. Amen. 
itn^Jhipugh Eternity near, and remote, 
^MieJSfclds, adoring, echoed back, Amen. 

Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
fAn(oOne E ternal, smiled s ufltfior bliss ! 

^And jE«iii5f*^8^R8"eiciy iace in heaven, 

^ ll 4 flccting and reflected, lieamcd with love. 

• Nor did he not, the Virtue new arrived, 

^Krom Godhead gain an individual smile, 

Of ftigh acceptance, and of welcome high, 

And confirmation evcriiiore in good. 

Meantime the lahdscape glowed with holy joy. 

with wing dipped from the well of life, 
ing throu gh I^ adise, and living dews ; 
mi w surTTne spicy shrubs, the l.iwn, refreshed, 
(atked their selcctest halm, breathed odours, such 
^ angels love ; and all the trees of heaven, 
^®ie cedar, pine, and everlasting oak, 
CTjpicing^ n the mountains, clapped their hands. 
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As one who meditates at evening tide, 
Wandering alone by voiceless solitudua, 

And flies in fancy, far beyond the bounds 
Of visible and vulgar things, and things 
Discover^ hitherto, pursuing tracts 

u ntravelled and unknown, through vast 
'^OT nSHtnd sweflt imaginings ; if chance 
^fSe ai ryj jmrp, waked by the gentle sprites 
twilight^r ligfTt touch of sylvan maid, 

Mn soft sQcceayon fall upon his cair, 

And fill the desert ^ith its heavenly tones ; 
HeUstens intense, and pleased exceedingly, 
i^^llll^wishes it may never stop; yet when 


It stops, grieves not; but to his former thoughts 
With fondest haste returns: so did the Seer, 

So did his audience, after worship passed," 

And praise in heaven, return to sing, to hear 
Of man, not worthy less the sarri'd lyre, 

I Or the attentive ear ; and tlms tlie bard, 

I Not unltcsought, again resumed hU song. 

In customed glory briglit, that morn, tlie Sun 
Rose, visiting the earth with ligiit, and heat, ^ 
And joy; and seemed as full of youtli and strong 
To mount the steep of lieavcn, as when the Stan 
Of morning sung to his first dawn, and night 
Fled from his face ; the spacious sky received 
Him, blushing as a bride, when qp her looked 
The bridegroom; and, spread out beneath his eye, 
Earth smiled. Up to his warm embrace, the Dews, 
That all night long had wept bis absence, fiew. 
The herbs and flowers their fragrant stores un< 
locked. 

And gave the wanton breeze that, newly woke, 
Revelled in sweets, and from its wings shook health, 
A thousand grateful smells ; the joyous woods 
Dried in his beams their locks, wet with the drops 
Of night; and all the sons of music sung 
Their matin song — from arlwured bower, the thrush, 
Concerting with the lark that hymned on high. 
On the green hill the flocks, and in the vale • 
The herds, rejoiced ; and, light of heart, the hind 
Eyed amorously the milk-maid as she {utssed, 

Not heedless, tliough she looked another way. 

No sign was there of change. All nature moved 
In wonted harmony. Men, as they met, 

In morning salutation, praised the day, 

And talked of common things. The husliandman 
Prepared the soil, and silver-tongued Ho|>o 
Promised another harvest. ]n the streets, 

Each wisliing to make profit of his ncighlxiur, 
Menzhants, assembling, spoke of trying tim^, 

Of bankruptcies, and markets glutted full; 

Or, crowding to the bc^ach, where, to their ear, 
The oath of foreign accent, and the noise 
Uncouth of trade’s rough sons, made music sweet. 
Elate with certain gain, — Ixdield the bark, 
£x{iected long, enriched with other climes, ^ 
Into the harbour safely steer; or saw, 

Parting with many a weeping farewell sad, 

And blessing uttered rude, and saen'd pledge, 

The rich laden carack, bound to distant shore, 
And ho|>cfully talked of her coming hack. 

With richer fraught ; or sitting at the desk. 

In calculation deep and intricate 
Of loss and profit balancing, rclievei^ 

At intervals, the irksome task, with thought 
Of future case, retired in villa snug. 

With subtle look, amid Ids parchments, sat 
The lawyer, weaving his sophistries for court 
To meet at mid-day. On his weary couch. 

Fat Luxury, sick of the night’s debauch, 

Liay groaning, fretful at the obtrusive beam, 
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That throufrh hia lattice peeped derisively. 

The resth^ss miser had begun again 
To count his hea|i8. Before her toilet stood 
The fair, and, as with guileful skill she decked 
Her loveliness, thought of the corning ball, 

T^'cw lovers, or the sweeter nuptial night, 

And evil men, of desperate, lawless life, 

By oath of deep damnation leagued to ill 
IVcmorselcssly, fled from the face of day, 

Against the innocent their exrunscl held, 

Plotting unpardonable deeds of blood, 

And villanies of fearful magnitude. 

Dps|x>ts, secure iH'hind a thousand bolts 
The workinnnsiiip of fear, forged chains for man. 
Senates were meeting, statesmen loudly talked 
Of national resources, war and (rcacc, 

And sagely halanced cinpircs soon to end ; 

And faction’s jaded minions, by the page 
Paid for abuse and ofl-ro|)oatcd lies, 

In daily prints, the thorough>fare of news. 

For parly schemes mule interest, under cloak 
Oflilu'rty, and right, and public weal. 

Ill holy r.onelave, bishops sjioke of tithes, 

And of the awful wickedness of men. 

Intoxicate with sceptres, diadems, 

And universal rule, and panting hard 
Fo^»fame, heroes were leading on the brave 
-To battle. Men, in science deeply read, 

And academic theory, foretold 
Improvements vast ; and learned sceptics proved 
That earth should with eternity endure — 
Concluding madly, that there was no God. 

Ho sign of change appeared : to every man 
That day seemed as the past. From mx>ntide path 
The sun braked gloriously on earth, and all 
Her scenes of giddy folly smiled secure, 

When suddenly, alas, fair Earth ! the sun 
Wb# wrapirad in darkness, and his Iraams returned 
Up to the throne of God, and over all 
The earth came night, moonless and starless night. 
Nature stood still. The seas and rivers stood, 
And all the winds, ond every living thing. 

The cataract, that, like a giant wroth, 

Rushed down impetuously, as seized, at once, 

. By sudden frost, with all his hoary locks. 

Stood still ; and beasts of every kind stood still. 

A deep and dreadful silence reigned alone ! 

LHopo died in every breast, and on all men 
Came fear and trembling. None to his neighbour 
spoke. 

Husband thought not of wife, nor of her child 
The motheij^nor friend of friend, nor foe of foe. 

In horrible suspense all mortals stood ; 

And, as they stood and listened, chariots were 
heard, 

Rolling in heaven. Revealed in flaming Are, 

The angel of Ood appeared in^stature vast, 
Blazing, and U^ng up his hand on high, 

By him that Iwia for ever, swore, that Time 


Should be no more. Throughout, creation heapl^ 
And sighiHl ; all rivers, lakes, and seas, amH^Sods* 
Desponding waste, anil cultivated vale, ^ 

Wild cave, and ancient hill, and every rock^^ 
Sighed. Earth, arrested in her wontc^p^fh, ^ 

As ox struck by the lifted axe, when nught ^ ^ 

Was feared, in all her entrails deeply ^oolhid. .’ 

A universal crash was heard, as if J 
The ril« of Nature broke, and aTl her dark 
Foundations tailed ; and deadly palene^ sat 
On every face of man, and every heart 
Grew chill, and every knee his. fellow smote. ^ - 

None spoke, none stirred, none wept ; for horra^^ 
held ^ ^ 

All motionless, and fettered every tongUQ. • 

Agzun, o’er all the nations silence felt: ** 

And, in the heavens, rolrad in e xccss jlYe ^ 

That drove the thick of darkneSTlS^ide, 

And walked with penetration keen, through^ll ^ 
The alrades of men, another angel stoodf 
And blew the trump of God ; Awake, ye dead,- 
Be changed, yc living, and put on the garb • ' 

Of immortality. Awake, arise! — ^ 

The God of Judgment comes ! This 8aid^WA>itf^, 
And Silence, from eternity that slept 
Beyond the sphere of the creating Word,.V- , ' 

And all the noiae'MTim^ awake ned h eard. 

Heaven heard, and eartli7 and' fartn^RMf Ih/ough 
all * 

Her regions of despair ; the car of Death 
Heard, and the sleep that for so long a night ^ 
Pressed on his leaden eyelids, fled ; and all ' 

The dead awoke, and all the living chahged. 

Old men, that on their staff, bending, had leaned, 
Crazy and frail, or sat, Iranumbed with 
In weary listlessness, ripe fjr^hc grave, 

Felt through their sluggish veinirStlii''^»Ah‘^ ' ' 
limbs • ^ 

New vigour flow ; the wrinkled face grew smooth; 
Upon the head, that Time had razored bare, * V 
Rose bushy locks; and as his son in prime ' 

Of strength and youth, the aged fa theu tfjdil. 
Changing herself, the mother saw herMii 
Grow up, and suddenly put on the form 
Of manhood ; and the wretch, that begging sat, . 
Limbless, deformed, at corner of the way, 

Unmindful of his crutch, in joint and limb. 

Arose complete ; and he, that on the bed 
Of mortal sickness, worn with sore distress, 

Lay breathing forth his soul to death, felt now 
The tide of life and vigour rushing back ; 

And, looking up, beheld his we«ynng .. .. 

And daughter fond, that o’er him, bending, stcra^ 

To close his eyes. The frantic madi^^, too^ ^ 

In whose confused brain reason had iost 
Her way, long ciriven at random to and fro, 

Grew aolrar, and his manacles foil off. 

The newly-sheeted corpse arose, and stareck . 

On thoee who dressed it; and the coffined 
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Jhat men were liearing to the tomb, awoke, 
aIH mingled with their friends; and armies, which 
^he ^iMmp surprised, met in the furious shock 
saw the bleiKling ranks, new fallen, 
kiset^l^once, and to their ghastly cheeks 
'Keturn tn stream of life in healthy flow ; 
iAnd ts tM anatomist, with all his hand 
pf rude diitciplcs, o’er the subject hung, 

And impdithly hewed his way, through bones 
And ibustjles of the sacred human forni^ 

Exposing barbarously to wanton gaze, 

The mysteries of nature, joint embraced 

S /kindred joint, thO wounded flesh grew up, 
d suddenly the injpred man awoke, 

A raong (heir hands, and stood arrayed complete 
In immoifSHty — ^forgiving iiparee 

to his clay in death. 

j^ThatwSRftSliour, long wished for by the good, 
Ipf^iveraal Jubilee to all 

of bondage : from the oppressor’s hand 
The scourge of violence fell, and from his back, 
jytlaled of its stripes, the burden of the slave. 

, The youth of great religious soul, who sat 
ReCNi^n voluntary loneliness, 
yfnVffie extravagant now wrapped, 
jQr^ wng now on book of ancient date, ^ 

Iwith 

^To iMlMHKortalthinga ; to pleasure deaf, 

And joys of common men, working his way 
With mighty energy, not uninspired, 

^Bt(|Pough all the mines of thought ; reckless of pain, 
Ancnii|Mness, and wasted health, the scoff 
Of Pride, or growl of Envy’s hellish brood; 
JlThile Fancy} voyaged far beyond the bounds 
] revealed, heard many a future age, 
bud, repeat his name,— 

9 ! the day of change was come, — 
dlfd the shadow of eternity, 

» saw his visions set of earthly fame, 
r ever set; nor sighed, while through his veins, 
hter current, ran immortal life; 

His fohfeim^newed to undecaying health ; 

To undecaying health, his soul, erewhile 
Hot tuned -amiss to God’s eternal praise. 

<-“'^11 men in field and city, by the way, 

On land or sea, lolling in gorgeous hall, 

Or plying at the oar; crawling in rags 
6bMure, or dazzling in embroidered gold, 

Alone, in companies, at home^ abroad ; 

In wanton merriment surprised and taken, 

'Or kneeling reverently in act of prayer ; 
■OsMMigg Toeklcssly, or uttering lies; 

O^nppinft greedily, from slamler’s cup, 
blooll^ lepmation; or between 
friendships and brotherhoods devjsing strife $ 

Or plotting to tiefile* neighbour’s bed ; 

In duel met with dagger of revenge; 

Q^efLsting, on the widow's heritage, 

Swi^ire of eovetousness ; or. with full hand. 


On mercy’s noiseless errand^ unobserved, 
Administering ; or meditating fraud 
And deeds of horrid barbarous intent ; 

In full pursuit of unexperienced hoiM\ 

Fluttering along the flowery path of youth; 

Or steeped in disappointment’s bitterness, 

The fevered cup that guilt must ever drink. 

When parched and fainting on the road of ill ; 
Beggar and king, the clown and haughty lord p 
The veneraltle sage, and empty fop; 

The ancient matron, and the rosy bride ; 

The virgin chaste, and shriveled harlot vile; 

The savage ficnv, and man of science, mild ; 

The good and evil, in a moment, all 
Were clianged, corruptible to incorrupt, 

And mortal to immortal, ne’er to change. 

And now, descending from the bowers of heaven, 
Soil airs o’er all the earth, spreading, wore heard, 
And Hallelujahs sweet, the harmony 
Of righteous souls that came to repossess 
Their long<neglected bodies ; and anon 
Upon the ear fell horribly the sound 
Of cursing, and the yells of damned despair, 
Uttered by felon spirits, that the trump 
Had summoned from the burning glooms of hell 
To put their bodies on, reserved for wo. 

Now, starting up among the living changdB, 
Ap[ieared innumcrous the risen dead. 

Each particle of dust was claimed : the tur( 

For ages trod beneath the careless foot 
Of men, ruse, organized in human form ; 

The monumental stones were rolled away; 

The doors of death were opened; and in the dark 
And loathsome vault, and silent charnel house. 
Moving, were beard the mouldered bones that 
sought 

Their proper place. Instinctive, every soul 
Flew to its clayey part : from gras8>grown nfbu]4 
The nameless spirit took its ashes up^ 

Reanimate ; and, merging from beneath 
The flattered marble, undistinguished rose 
The great, nor heeded once the lavish rhyme. 

And costly pomp of sculptured garnish vain. 

The Memphian mummy, that from age to Bgd[ 
Descending, bought and sold a thousand times, 

In hall of curious antiquary stowed, 

Wrapped in mysterious weeds^ the wondfsos 
theme '* 

Of many an erring tale, shook ofiT its rags; 

And the brown son of Egypt stood beside 
The European, his last purchaser. 

In vale remote, the hermit rose, sar{lKsed 
At crowds that rose around him, where he thengliC 
His slumbers had been single ; and the baid^ 

Who fondly covenanted with hb friend, 

To by hb bones beneath the sighing bough 
Of some ok! lonely tree, rising, was pressed 
By multitudes that claimed their proper dust 
From the same spot; and he. that, richly haafsed. 
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With gloomy garniture of purchased wo, 
Embalmed, in princely sepulchre was laid, 

Apart from vulgar men, built nicely round 
And round by the proud heir, who blushed to 
think 

His father's lordly clay should ever mix 
Witli peasant dust, — saw by his side awake 
The clown that long hod sluml)ered in his arms. 

jriie family tomb, to whose devouring mouth 
Descended sire and son, age after age, 

In long, unbrokem, hereditary lino. 

Poured forth, at once, the ancient father rude, 
And all hiri offspring of a thousand years. 
Refreshed from sweet repose, awoke the man 
Of charitable life — awoke and sung: 

And from his prison house, slowly and sad. 

As if unsatisfied with holding near 
Communion with the earth, the riiisc'r drew 
His rarcuss forth, and gnashed his teeth, ond 
howli'd 

Unnoiaci‘d by his gold and silver then. 

From simple stone in lonely wilderness, 

That hoary lay, o’er- lettered by tlic hand 
Of oft- frequenting pilgrim, who had taught 
The willow tree to weep, at morn and even. 

Over the sacred 8(>ot, — the martyr saint, 

To'uoiig of seraph harp, triumpliant, rosi*, 

Well (ileased that he had suffered to the death. 

“ The cloud-clapfied towers, the gorgeous palaces,” 
As sung the bard by Nature’s haml anointed, 

In whose capacious giant numlK'rs rolliMl 
The passions of old 'rime, fell lumbering down. 
All cities fell, and every work of man. 

And gave their |)orlioii forth of human dust. 
Touched by the iiiortal finger of divuy. 

Tree, herb, and flower, and every fowl of heaven, 
And lisli, and aniiiiid, the wild and tame, 
Forriiwith dissolving, crunibliMl into dust. 

Alas! ye sons of strength, yo ancient oaks, 

Ye holy pines, ye elms, and cetlars till, 

Like towers of Got], far seen on Carmel mount, 
Or Lebanon, that wuvihI your iNuighs on higli, 
And laughed at all the winds, — your hour was 
^ come! 

Ye laurels, ever green, and bays, that wont 
To wreath the patriot and the {hs'I’s brow; 

Ye myrtle Ixtwers, and groves of sacrt'il shade, 

* Where iiiusic ever sung, and 'Zephyr fanned 
His airy wing, wet with the dews of life, 

Aiul Spnng for ever smiled, the fragrant haunt 
Of Love, and Health, and ever-dancing Mirth, — 
Alosl how suddenly your verdure diinJ, 

And ceased your minstrelsy, to sing no morel 
Ye flowcni of beauty, penciled by the hand 
Of Goil, who annually renewed your birth. 

To gem the virgin robes of Nature chasto, 

Ye siniliiig-fealured daughters of the Sun! 

Fairer than queenly bride, by Jordan’s stream 
Leading your gentle lires^ retired, unseen i 


Or on the sainted cliffs on Zion hill 
Wandering, and holding with the heavenly 
In holy revelry, your nightly loves, / 
Watched by the stars, and offering, evenj^ mor^*, 
Your incense gratefuf both to God aiidiagi^— 

Ye lovely gentle things, alas! no Bpriii|| 

Shall ever wake you now! ye withered all,* 

All in a moment droo|ied, and on your roots 
The grasp of everlasting winter seized! 

Children of song, yc birds that dwelt in aif, 

And stole your notes from angels’ lyres, and first 
In lev(*c of the morn, with eulogy 
Ascending, hailed the advent of the dawn ; ^ 

Or, roosted on the pensive evening bough, 

In ineluncholy numliers, sung the day 

To rest ; — your little wings, failing, ik^aolved, • 

In middle air, and on your harmony ..,r ^ ^ 

Perpetual silence fell! Nor did ' ** 

That sailed in track of gotls sublime, and 
The sun, avail the eagle tlien ; quick srn*^‘...«j, 

[Jis plumage withenul in meridian height, 

And, in the valley, sunk the lordly bird, 

A clod of clay. Before the ploughman fell 
His steers, and in midway the furrow lef^ .o*' , 
The shepherd saw his flocks antun.l him'tu..f 
To dust. Beneath his rider fell the sCtiotiL^ 

'i’o ruins: and tlic''T>n in his ileii 
Grew colli and stiff, or ift’ifiF 
With timid fawn, that scarcely niissiHl his pawi 
On eorth no living thing was siH>n but men, 
New-changed, or rising from the of>ening tomb 
Athens, and Rome, and Babylon, and '''^ro, 
And she that sat on Thames, queen of ttie seas, 
(htU's oiiec famed on earth, convu^ul thnmghall 
7'heir mighty ruins, threw their niiilions trsCnir 
Palmyra's dead, where DcaafaUgn sat, v-- ' 
From ago to age, well pleased in BoTiTfeS*/*** ** 

And silence, save when traveller’s foot, orcwl 
Of nigiit, or fragment mouldering down to dusf, 
Broke faintly on his desert oar, — awoke. 

And Salem, holy city, where the Prince 
CM* Life, by death, a sceamd life sccureil ^ 

To man, and with him, from the grave, redeemed, 
A chosen nuiiilier brought, to retinue 
liis great ascent on high, and give sure pledge. 
That death was foiled, — her generations now, 
Gave up, of kings and priests, and Pharisees: 

Nor even the Sadducec, who fondly said, 

No morn of resurrection o'er should come, 

Could sit the summons; to his ear did reach 
The trumpet’s voice, and, ill prepared for whal 
He ofl had proved should never to, he ro^^ , 
Reluctantly, and on his face began . 

"Vo burn eternal shame. Thec^ides, 

Of old ensepulchred beneath the flood, ^ 

Or deeply sluinbcring under (nounkdna huge, 
That Earthquake, servant of the wrath of God, 
Had on their wicked population thrown; 

And marto of busy trade, long ploughed 
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TBy history unrrcorded, or the sonjj 

yet not forgotten their wickedness. 

In liQi^en ; — poured forth their ancient multitudes, 
Sinly wished their sleep had never broke. 
*Froitfh^ntIc>nelds, where men by nnllions met 
XTo mu«r each his fellow, and make sport 
JS'o kings and heroes, tilings long since forgot, 
Innumerdus armies rose, unbaniieretl oil, 

^ UnpanopliOf], unpraised ; nor found a [trince, 

Or general tlicn, to answer for their crimes. 

.The hero'^s slaves, and all the scarlet tr(K)ps 
<Jf antichrist, and all that fought for rule, — 

Mdny high-sounding names, familiar once 
'^fcn earth, and praised exceedingly, but now 
Fguniliar most in hell, their dungeon fit, 

Where they may war eternsilly with God’s 
^l^ligWy^undcrbolts, and win them pangs 
pBf keeSWIfej^aaw, as they sprung to life, 

^Tbe widow and the orphan ready st.md, 
AAHfc4tdes8 virgin, ravished in their s|Hirt, 

To plead against thorn at the corning UiNim. 

Tho^ Roman legions, lioasting once, how loud ! j 
'Of liberty, and fighting bravely o’er | 

Tk^^id and the frigid z<Hie, the sands 
^bimKing Kgypt, and the frtr/.en hill.s i 

■’O^iflpy Albion, to make mankind 
’Tlneir thralls, initaught thaf;!/te who made or kept 
fiR^^rnirtWnvi truly fret*, — 

That morning, gathcretl up their dust, which lay ; 
Wi<le-8cattered over half the globe; nor saw 
►Their eagled banners then. Senrmeherib's hosts, 
Fmfe^^ed oiiec against the sons of Gorl, 

With ilfikult liold, quick us the noiisj of mirth 
And revelry, suhk in their dniiiken camp, 
l^ilttMpaleath’s dark angel, at the dead of night, 
j^^viti^^oucjpSfAf^ made each pulse stand 

Srakc in sorrow; and the multitudes 
f Gog, and all the fated crew that warred 
Igaiiist the chosen saiiiU, in the last days, 
Vrmageddon, when the Lord came down, 
his host on Israel’s holy hills, 

And, from the treasures of his snow and hail, 
Rained terror, and confusion rained, and death, 
4hid gave to all the lieasts, and fowls of heaven, 
Of captains* flesh, and blood of men of war, 

A feast of many days, — revived, and, doomed 
To secomi death, stood in Hamonah’s vaio. 

Nor yet did all that fell in battle rise, 

That day, to wailing. Here and there were seen 
The patriot bands that from his guilty throne 
7!|i<r.ih»pot tore^ unshackled nations, made 
The p^ce respect the people’s laws, drove bock 
iAe wag^of pTO^d invasion, and rebuked 
I The frantic hiry of the tnuUtlude, 


Rebelled, an^ft>ug]^t and fell for'libeity 
Right understood, true heroes in the speech 
O/^/aeaven, where words express the thoughts of I Of man’s salvation, greatly valorous, — 

The warriors of Messiah, messengers 


Who speaks; not undistinguished these, though 
few, 

That morn, arose, with joy and melody. * 

All woke*— the north and south gave un their 
dead. 

The caravan, that in mid-journey sunk, 

With all its merchandise, exfiecUH.! long, 

And long hirgot, ingulfed lieiieath the tide 
Of death, that the wild Spirit of the winds « 
Swept, in his wrath, along the wilderness, 

In tiic wide desert, — woke, and saw all calm 
Around, and [mpuloiis with risen men: 

Nor of his relics thought the pilgrim then, 

Nor iiuTchaiit of his silks and sjneeries. 

And he, tar voyaging from home and friends, 
Too curious, with a mortal eye to peep 
Into tiu' secrets of the Pole, forbid 
By natim^, whom fierco Winter seized, and froze 
To di‘ath, and wrapped in winding sheet of ice. 
And sung the requiem of his shivering ghost, 

With the loud organ of his mighty winds, 

And on his iiitmiory threw the snow of ages, 

Felt tiie long-absent warmth of life return, 

And shook the frozen mountain from his bed. 

All rose, of every age, of every clime. 

Adam and Fve, the great progenitors 
Of all niiuikind, fair os they seemed, that ra«m, 
When first they met in Paradise, un fallen, 
Uncursc'd, — from ancient slumber broke, wliere 
once 

Kuphrates rolled his slrcain ; and hy them stood, 
111 stature equal, and in soul as largo, 

Their last |MjKterity, though poets sung. 

And sages proved them far degenerate. 

HU'Hscd sight! n(»t uiiol>scrved by angels, nor 
Unpraisod, — that day, ’iiiong men of every tribe 
And iitie, from those who drank of T englio’s stream, 
To those who nightly saw the Hermit Croifi, 

In utmost south retin'd, — rising, were seim 
The fair and ruddy sons of Albion’s land, 

I low glad ! — not those who travelled far and sailed. 
To purchase human flesh, or wreath the yoko 
Of voasalagc on savage liberty, 

Or bUf'k large fortune from the sweat of slaves* « 
Or, with rciined knavery, to cheat, 

Politely villanous, untutored men 
Out of their profierty ; or gather shells, 

Intaglins rude, old pottery, and store j 

Of mutilated gods of stone, and scra^M 
Of barbarous epitaphs defaced, to bo 
Among the Icainod the theme of warm debate, 
And infinite conjecturc, sagely wroig I — 

But those, denieil to self, to earthly flune 
Denied, uid earthly wealth ; who kindred left, 
And home, and ease, and all the cuUuied joys, 
IConveiuencea, and deWcaie deWghU, 
lOf ripe society, in the great cause 
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Of peace, and and life, whoae eye, unecaled, 
Saw up the path of immortality, 

Far into hlies, saw men, immortal men, 

IVide wandering from the way; eclifised in night, 
Dark, moonlesB, moral night; living like Iwaats, 
Like lieaets descending to the grave, untaught 
Of life to come, unsanetificd, unsaved ; 

Who, strong, though seeming weak ; who, war- 

V like, though 

Unarmed with l)ow and sword ; appearing mad, 
Though sounder than the schools alone e*cr made 
The dtK’tor’s head; devote to God and truth, 

And sworn to man’s eternal weal, beyond 
Rc|)cntancc sworn, nr thought of turning back; 
And casting far behind all earthly care, 

All country 8 hi(>s, all national regards, 

And enmities, all narrow Itourna of state 
And selfish policy; beneath their feet 
Treading all fear of op{)08ition down, 

All fear of danger, of reproach all fear. 

And evil tongues; — went forth, from Britain went 
A noiseless Iwmd of heavenly soldiery, 

From out the armoury of God equipped. 
Invincible, to conquer sin, to blow 
The trump of freedom in the dcs{)Ot’s ear, 

To tell the bruted slave his manhood high, 
HiB«birthright iilierty, and in his hand 
To put the writ of manumission, signed 
By God’s own signature ; to drive away 
From earth the dark, infernal legionary 
Of suiierstition, ignorance, and hell ; 

High on the pagan hills, where Satan sat, 
Encamped, and o’er the subject kingdoms threw 
Perpetual night, to plant Immanuel’s cross. 

The ensign of the Gospel, blazing round 
Immortal truth ; and, in the wilderness 
Of human waste, to sow eternal life ; 

Andt from the rock, where Sin, with horrid yell. 
Devoured its victims unredeemed, to raise 
The melody of grateful hearts to Heaven : 

To falseho^, truth; to pride, humility; 

To insult, meekness ; pardon, to revenge ; 

To stubl)orn prejudice, unwearied zeal ; 

Ta censure, unaccusing minds ; to stripes, 

Long Bulfering ; to want of all things, hope ; 

To death, assured faith of life to come ; — 
Opposing. These, great worthies, rising, shone 
*Th rough all the tribes and nations of mankind, 
Like Hespor,' glorious once among the stars 
Of twilight, and around them, flocking, stood, 
Arrayed in white, the people they had saved. 

Groat Ocir^n I too, that morning, thou the call 
Of restitution heardst, and reverently 
To the last trumpet’s voice, in silence, listened. 
Great Ocean I strongest of creation’s sons. 
Unconquerable, unrepoeed, untired, 

That rolled the wild, profound, eternal boss, 

In Nature** anthem, and made music, such 
As pleased the ear of God 1 original, 


Unmarred, unfaded work of Deity, 

And unburlesqucd by mortal’s puny skill, 

From age to age enduring and unchanged^ v 
Majestical, inimitable, vast, / ^ 

Loud uttering satire, day and night, on 
Succeeding race, and little pompous wol» / 
Of man ! — tinfallen, religious, holy Sea I ^ 

Thou liowedst thy glorious head to none, fearedst 
none, 

Heardst none, to none didst honour, but to God 
Thy Maker, only worthy to receive 
Thy great obeisance ! Undiscovered Sea I 
Into thy dark, unknown, mysterious caves. 

And secret haui\ts, unfathomably deep, ^ 
Beneath all visible retired, none )yent, 

And came again, to tell the wonders thare. 
Tremendous Sea! what time thou lifted ^ 
Thy waves on high, and with thymr^'Uita stom;'^ 
Strange pastime took, and shook thy mighty sides 
Indignantly, — the pride of navies fell ; 

Beyond tlic arm of help, unheard, unseen, 

Sunk friend and foe, with all their wealth and war; 
And on thy shores, men of a thousand tribes, 
Polite and barbarous, trembling stood, >\rna^; 
Confounded, terrified, and thought vast 
Of ruin, boundlessness, omnipotence, ^ 
Infinitude, eteniity^vjtjad thought 
And wondered still, and 

grasped 

Again ; licyond her reach, exerting all 
The soul, to take thy great idea in, 

To comprehend incomprehensible ; ^ 

And wondered more, and felt their littlefaess 
Self-purifying, unpolluted Sea! ' 

Lover unchangeable, t|iy fiiithful breast 
For ever heaving to the Ic^iuly. Moon, ^ 

That, like a shy and holy Aim" • 

In saintly white, walked nightly in the heaveA 
And to the everlasting serenade * 

Gave gracious audience ; nor was wooed in vain^ 
That morning, thou, that slumbered not before' 
Nor slept, great Ocean! laid thy wavestof .st, 
And hushed thy mighty minstrelsy. breath 
Thy deep composure stirred, no fin, no oar ; 

Like beauty newly dead, so calm, so still, 

So lovely, thou, beneath the light that fell 
From angel-chariots, sentineled on high, 

Reposed, and listened, and saw thy living change, 
Thy dead arise. Charybdis listened, and Scylla ; 
And savage Euxine, on the Thracian beach, 

Lay motionless : and every battle-ship 
Stood still, and every ship of merchandise, ^ 

And all that sailed, of every nanie, etn^ SUL" 
Even as the ship of war, full-fl^ged, %rl swif^ 
Like some fierce bird of prey, Irare on her foe, 
Opposing with *a fell Intent, the w^ 

Fell withered from her wings that idly hung; 

The stormy ballet, by the cannon thrown 
Uncivilly against the heavenly face 
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""Of men, half eped, sunk harmlessly, and all 
**Ser loud, uncircumcised, tempestuous crew, 

prepared to meet their God ! were changed, 
linchl^gcable — the pilot at the helm 
Wak..^nged, and the rough captain, whilo he 
V niomhed 

•IThft huge, enormous oath. The fisherman, 
That in his boat, expectant, watched his lines, 

Or mended on the shore his net, and sung, 

Ha]f|)Y in thoughtlessness, some careless air, 

„ Hq^nl 'f ime depart, and felt the sudden change, 
solitary deep, far out from land. 

Oil steering from the port with many a cheer, 
^Ir while returning from long voyage, fraught 
With lusty wealth, rejoicing to have escaped 
.The (fa 4 >gcrous mam, and plagues of foreign 


quaffed his native air, refreshed ; 

^ And saw his native hills, in the sun’s light, 
rise; and thougiit of meetings glad, 

, j$.nd many days of ease and honour, spent 
Among his friends — unwarncnl man ! even then, 
X he knell of Time broke on his reverie, 

nc twinkling of an eye, his hopes, 
filly, pcrisl^d ail. As sudden rose, 

* Fron£^iit their watery beds, the Ocean’s dead, 
Renewed j an th on the uiiji-ltring billows, stood, 

covering all the sea — 

Of every nation blent, and every age. 

Wherever slept one grain of human dust, 
'^sscntial organ of a human soul, 

\^4^^ver tossed, obedient to the call 
Of GdS’s omnipdhjncr, it hurried on 
To meet its fellow particles, revived, 

^5Mi|ilt, in union indestructible. 

^atom of his «Mi}s*teinaincd to Death. 

Tong arlTi^ by stronger arm released, 
BAvortal now in soul and liody both, 

Beyond his reach, stood all the sons of men, 
^And saw, behind, his valley lie, unfeared. 

Death! with what an eye of desperate lust, 
FfWf^mt thy emptied vaults, thou then didst look 
After the risen multitudes of all 
Mankind! Ah! thou hadst bt^en the terror long, 
And murderer, of all of woman born. 

None could escape thee! In thy dungeon house. 
Where darkness dwelt, and putrid loathsomeness, 

* And fearful silence, villanously still 
And all of horrible and deadly name,-« 

Thou satst, from age to age, insatiate, 

And dfank the blood of iifen, and gorged their 

^d thy iron teeth didst grind their bones 
j^o powo*?r, trei^^ing out, beneath thy feet, 

! Their ver^ names and niemorics. The blood 
Of nations o#uid ^ot slake tfl^ ]Iarched throat. 

No bribe could buy thy favour for an hour, 

Qjr^ mitigate thy cver-crucl rage 

[iuman prey. Gold, beauty, virtue, youth. 


Even helpless, swaddled innooency, failed 
To soften thy heart of stone 1 the infant’s blood 
Pleased- well thy taste, and, while the mother wept, 
Bereaved by thee, lonely and waste in wo, 

Thy ever-grinding jaws devoured her too. 

Each son of Adam’s family beheld, 

Where’er he turned, whatever path of life 
He trode, thy goblin form^beforc him stand, 

Like trusty old assassin, in his aim ^ 

Steady and sure as eye of destiny, 

With sithe, and dart, and strength invincible, 
Equipped, and ever menacing his life. 

He turned aside, he drowned himself in sleep. 

In wine, in pleasure ; travelled, voyaged, sought 
Receipts for health from all he met ; betook 
To business, speculate, retired ; returned 
Auain to active life, again retired; 

Returned, retired again ; prepared to die, 

Talked of thy nothingness, conversed of life 
To come, laughed at his fears, filled up the cup, 
Drank dt<ep, refrained; filled up, ri'frairied again; 
Planned, built him round with splendour, .won ap- 
plause, 

Made large alliances with men and things, 

Real] ilee[i in science and philosophy, 

To fortify his soul ; heard lectures prove 
The present ill, and future gooil ; observed* 

Ills pulse lieat rt^gular, extended ho[>e ; 

Thought, dissipated thought, and thought again; 
Indulged, abstained, and tried a thousand schemes, 
To ward thy blow, or hide thee from his eye ; 

But still thy gloomy terrors, dipped in sin, 

Before him frowned, and withered all his joy. 
Still, feared and hated thing ! thy ghostly shape 
Stood in his avenues of fairest hope ; 

Unmannerly and uninvited, crejit 
Into his haunts of most select delight. 

Still, on his halls of mirth, and banqueting^ 

And revelry, thy shadowy hand was seen 
Writing thy name of— Death. Vile worm, that 
gnawed 

The root of all his happiness terrene, the gall 
Of all liis sweet, the thorn of every rose 
Of earthly bloom, cloud of his noon-day sky,s 
Frost of his s(>ring, sigh of his loudest laugh, 
Dark 8|)ot on every form of loveliness, 

Rank smell amidst his rarest spiccrics, 

Harsh dissonanc/C of all his harineny, > 

Reserve of every promise, and the if 
Of all to-morrows ! — now, beyond thy vale, 

Stood all the ransomed multitude of men. 
Immortal all : and, in their visions, jsaw 
Thy visage grim no more. Great payment day! 
Of all thou ever conquered, none was left 
In thy unpeopled realms, so populous once. 

He, at whose girdle hang the keys of death 
And life, not bought but with the blood of Him 
Who wears, the eternal Son of God, that mom, 
Dispelled tlic cloud that sat so long, so thick, 
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So heavy o’er thy vale ; opened all thy doors, 
Unopem!f] before; and set thy prisoners free. 
Vain was resistance, and to follow vain. 

In thy unveiled caves, and solitudes 
Of dark and dismal emptiness, thou satst, 

Rolling thy hollow eyes, disableil thing I 
Helpktss, despised, unpitied, and unfeared, 

Like some fallen tyrant, chained in sight of all 
Thf people ; from thee dropped thy pointless dart, 
Thy terrors withered all, thy ministers, 
Annihilated, fell before thy face, 

And on thy maw eternal Hunger seized. 

Nor yet, sad monster ! wast thou left alone. 

In thy dark den some phantoms still remained, — 
Ambition, Vanity, and earthly Fame, 

Swollen Ostentation, meagre Avarice, 

Mad Superstition, smooth Hypocrisy, 

And Bigotry intolerant, and Fraud, 

And wilful Ignorance, and sullen Pride, 

Hot Controversy, and the subtle ghost 
Of vain Philosophy, and worldly Ho;x!, 

And sweet-lipficd, hollow-hearted Flattery. 

All these, great personages once on earth. 

And not unfoliowed, nor unpraised, were left. 
Thy ever-unredeemed, and with thee driven 
To Erebus, through whose unchecred wastes, 
Thommayest chase them, with thy broken sithe 
Fetching vain strokes, to all eternity. 

Unsatisfied, as men who, in the days 
Of Time, their unsubstantial forms pursued. 
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Reanimatrd, now, and dressed in robes 
Of everlasting wear, in the lust pause 
Of c]^ncctation, stood the human rac-e, 

Buoyant in air, or covering shore and sea, 

From east to west, thick os the eared grain, 

In golden autumn waved, from fiehl to field, 
Profuse, by Nilus' fertile wave, while yet 
Earth was, and men were in her valleys seen. 

Sdill, all was calm in heaven. Nor yet appeared 
The Judge, nor aught appeared, save here and 
there 

On wing of golden plumage bomo at will, 
curious angel, that from out the skies 
Now glanced a look on man, and then retired. 

As calm was all on earth. The ministers 
Of God’s unsparing vengeance,, waited, still 
Unbid. No ^nn, no moon, no star, gave light. 

A blessed and holy radiance, travelled for 
Fropi day original, fell on the face 
Of men, and every countenance revealed ; 
Unpleasant to the bad, whose visages 
Had lost all guise of seeming happiness, 

With which on earth such pains they took to hide 
Their misery in. On their grim features, now 


The plain, unvisored index of the soul. 

The true, untampered witness of the heart, 

No smile of hope, no look of vanity 
Beseeching for applause, was seen ; no scoyf 
Of self-important, all-despising pride, ^ 

That once UfKin the poor and needy fell,/. 

Like winter on the unprotected flower, 
Withering their very being to decay. 

No jesting mirth, no wanton leer, was seen, 

No sullen lower of braggart fortitude « 

Defying pain, nor anger, nor revenge; 

But fear instead, and terror, and remorse; 

And chief, one passion, to its answering, shaped' 
The features of the damned, and in itself 
Summed all the rest, — unutterable despair. 

What on the righteous shone of "foreign light,' 
Was all redundant day, they needed not. ^ 

For as, by Nature, Sin is dark, and ^ 

The dark, still hiding from itself in gloom, 

And in the darkest hell is still itself 
The ilarkcst hell, and the severest wo, 

Where all is wo; so Virtue, ever fair! 

Doth by a sympathy as strong as binds 
Two equal hearts, well pleased in wedu|d loye^ • 
For ever seek the light, for ever seek N^. 
All fair and lovely things, all beauteous ^jr^s, 

All images of excellence and truth; " ^ 

And from her own i iiiiiTniiiiil >pi a, 

As flows the fount of life that spirits drinkT^' 
Doth to herself give light, nor from her beams, 

As native to her as her own existence, 

Can be divorced, nor of her glory shorn, 

Which now, from every feature of the just^ 
Divinely rayed, yet not from all alike ; 

In measure, equal to the soul’s advance 
In virtue, was the lustre face. 

It was a strange assemblyTiMme, ; 

Tliat congregation vast, could recollect 
Aught like it in the history of man. ^ 

No badge of outward state was seen, no mark 
Of age, or rank, or national attire, 

Or robe professional, or air of trade. * 

Untitled, stood the man that once was csSiecr 
My lord, unnerved, unfollowed ; and the man 
Of tithes, right reverend in the dialect 
Of Time addressed, ungowned, unbeneficed, 
Uncorpulent ; nor now, from him who bore, 
With ceremonious gravity of step, 

And face of borrowed holiness o’erlaid, 

The ponderous book before the awful priest, 

And opened and shut the pulpit’s sacred gates 
In style of wonderful observancy 
And reverence excessive, in the beams ' 

Of sacerdotal splendour lost, or if \ 

Observed, comparison ridiculoufr'scaroe 
Could save the Ikth?; pompous, humble man 
From laughter of the people, -^not from him 
Could be distinguished then the priest untithed. 
None levees held, those marts where princely stjoiles 
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. Were sold for flattery, and olwisancc mean, 

Unfit from man to man; none came or went, 
wished to draw attention, none was poor, 
Konwich, none young, none old, deformed none ; 
Noifl) Jought for place or favour, none had aught 
^To gi'im, none could receive, none ruled, none 
•• • served 

No king, no subject was; unscutchconed all. 
Uncrowned, unplumed, unhelriied, unpedigreed, 
Unfaceil uncoroneteU, unhestarred. 

“ Nor countryman was seen, nor citizen; 
^^epublican, nor humble advocate 
^oif monarchy ; nor idol worshipper. 

Nor lieaded papist, nor Mahometan; 

Episcopalian none, nor presbyter; 

•Nor LL^Itcran, nor Calvinist, nor Jew. 
Nbi^Mek, nor sectary of any name. 

*Nor, ofth0l»^ persons, that loud title bore, 

^ Mo^ high and mighty, most magnificent, 
MoSl^ietcnt, most august, most worshipful, 

Most eminent, words of great pomp, that pleased 
^ Th^ ear of vanity, and made the worms 
Jpf earth mistake themselves for gods, — could one 
claim these phrases obsolete, 
a congregation vast of men, 
^j^jM^^ndaged and unvarnished men, 
b4i]man beings, 

■^^Mrourlnoral character bereaved. 

His vice or virtue, now, to each remained, 

Alone. All else, with their grave clothes, men 
had 

Pu^M{^ as badges worn by mortal, not 
Immortal man 4 alloy that could not pass 
;The scrutiny of Death’s refining fires; 

' Time’s whe els, Jty m ultitudes pursued 

thait shoutcu^^oUTT fair painted fruit, 
^Mwhich the ambitious idiot jumjied, while men 
^P^iscr mood itnmortal harvests reafa^d; 

Weeds of the human garden, sprung from earth’s 
^A.dulteratc soil, unfit to be transplanted, 

'Niwh by the moral l)Otanist, too of\, 

For^iNits of heavenly seed mistaken ond nursed; 
Merc chaff, that Virtue, when she rose from earth 
And waved her wings to gain her native heights. 
Drove from the verge of being, leaving Vice 
No mask to hide her in ; base-born of Time, 

.In which God claimed no property, nor had 
Prepared for them a place in heaven or hell. 

Yet did these vain distinctions, now forgot. 

Bulk largely in the filmy eye of I'ime, 

And were exceeding fair, and lured to death 
liiiOli/.^^ souls.* But they were passed, for all 
Ufal now was passed ; reality 
^^tone remained ^nd good and bad, redeemed 
And unredeemed, distinguishid sole the sons 
Of men. Each, b^his proper self reduced, 

And undisguised, was what his seeming showed. 

/rhe man of earthly fame, whom common men 
^ad« boast of having seen, who scarce could pass 


The ways of I inie, for eager crowds that pressed 
To do him homage, and pursued his eajr 
With endless praist*, for deeds unpraised above, 

And yoked their brutal natures, honoured much 
To drag his chariot on, — unnoticed stood. 

With none to praise him, none to (latter there. 
Blushing and dumb, that morning, too, was 
seen 

The mighty reasoncr, he who deeply scarchltl 
The origin of things, and talked of good 
And evil, much, of causes' and effects, 

Of mind and matter, contradicting all 
That wont before him, and himself, the while, 

The laughing-stock of angels ; diving fur 
Below his depth, to fetch reluctant proof, 

That he himself was mad and wicked too, 

When, proud and ignorant man, he meant to 
prove 

That God had made the universe amiss, 

And sketcheil a better plan. Ah ’ foulish sage! 

He could not trust the word of Heaven, nor see 
The light which from the Bible blazed, — that lamp 
Which Goil threw from his palae/; down to earth, 
To guide his wandering children home, — ^yet lean^ 
ed 

His cautious faith on s{>cculations wild, 

And visionary theories absurd, 

Prodigiously, deliriously absurd, 

Compared with which, the most erroneous flight 
That i»oet ever took when warm with wine, 

Was moderate conjecturing, he saw. 

Weighed in the balance of eternity, 

His lore how light, and wished, too late, that ho 
Had staid at home, and learned to know himself, 
And done, what jicasants did, disputed less, 

And more obeyed. Nor less he grieved his time • 
Mis.s})ent, t(ie man of curious research, 

Who travelled far through lands of hostile %Iime 
And dangerous inhabitant, to fix 
The bounds of empires passed, and ascertain 
The burial-place of heroes, never born ; 

De.spising present things, and future too. 

And gro}iing in the dark unsearchable 
Of finished years, — by dreary ruins seen, 

And dungeons damp, and vaults of ancient waste, 
With spade and mattock, delving deep to raise 
Old vases and dismembered idols rude; ^ 

Witli matchless iicrscverancc, spelling out 
Words without sense. Poor man ! he clapped his 
hands, 

Enraptured, when he found a manuscript 
That spoke of pagan gods ; and yet forgot 
The God who made the sea and sky, alas t 
Forgot that trifling was a sin ; stored much 
Of dubious stuff, but laid no treasure up 
In heaven ; on mouldered columns scratched hu 
name, 

But ne’er inscribed it in the hook of life. 

Unprofitable seemed, and unapproved, 
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That day, the sullen, self-vindictive life 
Of the recluse. With crucifixes hung, 

And spells, and rosaries, and wooden saints, 

Like one of reason reft, he journeyed forth, 

In show of miserable poverty, 

And chose to beg, — as if to live on sweat I 

Of other men, had promise<l great reward ; 

On his own flesh inflicted cruel wounds, 

With naked foot embraced the ice, by the hour 
Said mass, and did most grievous penance vile ; 
And then retired to drink the filthy cup 
Of secret wickedness, and fabricate 
AH lying wonders, hy the untaught received 
For revelations new. Deluded wrctc.h ! 

Did ho not know, that the most Holy One 
Required a cheerful life and holy heart? 

Most disappointed in that crowd of men, 

The man of subtle controversy stood, 

The bigot theologian, in minute j 

Distinctions skilled, and doctrines unreduced 
To practice ; in debate how loud ! how long ! 

How dexterous! in Christian love how cold! 

His vain conceits were orthodox alone. 

The immutable and heavenly truth, revealed 
By God, was nought to him. He had an art, 

A kind of hellish charm, that made the lips 
Of truth speak falsehood, to his liking turned 
The meaning of the text, mode trifles seem 
The marrow of salvation ; to a word, 

A name, a sect, that sounded in the ear, 

And to the eye so many letters showed. 

But did no more, — ^gave value infinite; 

Proved still his reasoning best, and his belief, 
Though propped on fancies wild as madmen's 
dreams, 

. Most rational, most scriptural, most sound ; 

With mortal hen'sy denouncing all j 

Wholfn his arguments could see no force. 

On points of faith, too fine for human sight, I 
And never understood in heaven, ho placed 
His everlasting hope, undouhting placed, | 

And died; and, when he opened his car, prepared 
To hear, Iwyond the grave, the minstrelsy 
'Of b*iiss, he heard, alas! the wail of wo. 

He proved all creeds false but his own, and found 
At last, his own most false — most false, because 
]^c 8{)cnt ills time to prove all others so. 

O love-destroying, cursed Bigotry! 

Cursed in heaven, hut cursed more in hell, 

Where millions curse thee, and must ever curse! 
Religion’s most abhorred ! perdition's most 
Forlorn! Go^s most abandoned! hell’s mostj 
damned ! 

The infidel, who turned his impious war 
Against tlie walls of Zion, on the rock 
Of ages built, and higher than the clouds, 

Sinni'd, ami receivod his due reward ; but she 
Within her walls sinned more. Of Ignorance | 
Begot, her daughter, Persecution, walked | 


The earth, from age to age, and drank the blood 
Of saints, with horrid relish drank the blood 
Of God's peculiar children, and was drunk^**^ . 
And in her drunkenness dreamed of doin^good. 
The supplicating hand of innocence, / 

That made the tiger mild, and in his wrath 
The lion pause, the groans of sufifering most ' ** 

Severe, were nought to her; she laughed a/ . 
groans ; 

No music pleased her more, and no repast 
So sweet to her, as blood of men redeemed 
By blood of Christ. Ambition’s self, though ' 
And nursed on human gore, with her compared, ^ 
Was merciful. Nor did she always rage. 

She had some hours of meditation, *6ct 
Apart, wherein she to her study went,* '' 

The Inquisition, model most complete 
Of perfect wickedness, where deeds wCre doHe, 
Dcctls! let them ne’er be named, — and sat a^d- 
planned 

Deliberately, and with most musing pains, 

How, to extremest thrill of agony, • 

The flesh, and blood, and souls of holy\men, 

Her victims, might be wrought; and 

saw \ “ 

New tortures of her labouring fancy borrlj^^ 

She leaped for joy, and made grcu^^ste to try 
Their force — well pleased to hear a deeper 

But now her day of mirth was passed, and come 
Her day to weep, her day of bitter groans, 

And sorrow unhcnioancd, the day of grief ** 

And wmth retributory poured in full 
On all that took her part. The njan of sin, 

The mystery ol iniquity, her friend • 

Sincere, who pardoned sin, unpardoned stiHjT^ 
And in the name of uod^lSIlCkphemcd, and did^ 

All wicked, all altoininablo things, 

Most abject stood, that day, by devils hissed,'" 

And by the looks of those he murdered, scorched; 
And plagued with inward shame, that on hischeeJl^ 
Burned, while his votaries, who left the ear^ 
Secure of bliss, around him, undeceived, 

Stood, undc'ceivable till then; and knew 
Too late, him fallible, themselves accursed, 

And all their passports and certificates, 

A he: nor disappointed more, nor more 
Ashamed, the Mussulman, when he saw, gnash 
His teeth and wail, whom he ex|)ected judge. 

All these were damned for bigotry, were damned, 
Because they thought, that they alone Served God, 
And served him most, when most they di^'obeyed. 

Of those forlorn and sad, thou migt^t- l^ve 
marked, . \ 

In nunil)cr most innumerable, stand 

The indolent ; top these to make ^ 

Inquiry for thcmsc'lvcs, they stuck their faith 

To some well-futted priest, with oflenngs bribed 

To bring them oracles of peace, and take 

Into his management all the concerns 
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Vy their eternity; managed how well 
T^y knew, that day, and might have sooner 
. ^nown, 

.That ^ commandment was, Search, and believe 
^ In me, md not in man ; who leans on him 
.^cans on a broken reed, that will impiercc 
^he^rusted side. I am the way, the truth, 

^The life, alone, and there is none besides. 

This did they read, and yet refused to search, 
To searc\) what easily was found, and, found, 

Of jjric^ imcountable. Most foolish, they 
Sought God with ignorance pleased, and blinded 
^ faith. 

That took not root in reason, purified 
With’holy influence of his Spirit pure. 

oq tlley* walked, and stumbled in the ligh^ 

^ t ..I 11 i 


o^%id of sloth! that made them risk 
piloting to the eternal shore, 


d^'^V^^because they would not open their eyes. 

P^eir piloti 
FoOTR^fwh( 

Of hell for heaven’s true star, rather than bow 
The.knee, and by one fervent word obtain 
His guid^e sure, who calls the stars by name 
^P^lpmyf^d by proxy, and at second hand 
\M)iev^, and slept, and put repentance off, 

;yDtil Mlif knock of death awoke them, when 
.ey jsaw.tl^icjgnorancc both, and him they paid 
gain-tJf their souls ’twixt them and GorJ, 
l^led, and began rofientance without end. 

How did they wish, that morning, as they stood 
blushing covered, they had for themselves 
The'^^Bcripture searched, had for themselves be- 
lieved, . 

And made acquaintance with the Judge ere then ! 

t?fet day of termina tion to the joys 
Ortin ! to joys that grew omnortal boughs, 

^rees whose seed fell not from heaven, whoso 

iBeached not above the clouds. From such, alone, 
Krhe epicure took all his meals. In choice 
.^^^ij^orsels for the l)ody, nice he was. 

And ^iwpulous, and knew all wines by smell 
.^Or taste, and every com{>osition knew 
Of cookery; but grossly drank, unskilled, 

The cup of spiritual pollution up. 

That sickened liis soul to death, while yet his eyes 
Stood out with fat. His feelings were his guide. 
He ate, and drank, and slept, and took all joys. 
Forbid and unforbid, as impulse urged 
Or appetite, nor asked his reason why. 

He said* he followed Nature still, but lied ; 

For she Vas temperate and chaste, he full 
Q^ine Ind all adultery; her face 
Was ho^, most wiholy his; her eye 
Was pure, his shot unhalloi^ggl^ ^re ; her lips 
Sang praise ifl God) his uttered oaths profane; 
Her breath was sweet, his rank with foul de- 
bauch. 

•Yet pleaded he a kind and feeling heart, 


sr 

Even when he leh a neighbour’s bed defiled. 

Like migratory fowls, that flocking sailed 
Prom isle to isle, steering by sense alone, 

W^hither the dime their liking lH*»t l)eseemed| 

So he was guKlcd, so he moved through good 
And evil, right and wrong but, ali! to fate 
All difierent: they slept in dust, unpaiticd; 

He rose, that day, to sulfer endless pain. 

Cured of his uriMief, the sceptic stood, • 
Who doubted of his being while he breathed, 
Than whom glossography itself, that spoke 
Huge folios of nonsense every hour. 

And lell, surrounding every page, its marks 
Of prodigal stupidity, scarce mure 
Of folly raved. The tyrant too, who sat 
In grisly council, like a spider couched. 

With ministers of locust countenance, 

And made alliances to roh mankind. 

And holy termed, — for still, beneath a name 
Of pious sound, thn wicked sought to veil 
Their crimes, — forgetful of his right divine. 
Trembled, and owned oppression was of hell ; 

Nor did the uncivil robber, who unpursed 
The traveller on the high-way, and cut 
Ills throat, antici^iate stwerer doom. 

In that assembly there was one, who, while 
Beneath the sun, aspired to lie a fool; 

In dilTerent ages known by different names,* 

Not worth rejx^ating here. Be this enough 
With scrupulous care exact, he walked the round! 
Of fashionable duty, laughed when sad; 

When merry, wept; deceiving, was deceived; 

And flattering, flattered. Fashion was his god. 
Obsequiously he fell before its shrine, 

In slavish plight, and trembled to ofTond. 

If gravenesR suited, he was grave ; if else, 

He travailed sorely, and made brief repose, 

To work the profier quantity of sin. >* 

In all submissive, to its changing shape, 

Still changing, ginled he his vcxc<] frame, 

And laughter made to men of sounder head. 

Most circumspect he was of bows, and nods, 

And salutations; and most seriously 

And deeply meditated he of dross ; ^ » 

And in his dreams saw lace and ribbons fly. 

His soul was nought ; he damned it, every day, 
Unceremoniously. Oh ! fool of fools ! 

Pleased with a painted smile, he fluttered on, 

Like fly of gaudy plume, by fashion driven, 

As fadeil leaves by Autumn’s wind, till Death 
Put forth his hand, and drew him out of sight. 

Oh! fool of fools! polite toman; toOod 
Most rude : yet had he many rivals, who, 

Age after age, great striving made to be 
Ridiculous, and to forget they had 
Immortal souls, that day remembcretl well. 

As rueful stootl his other half, as wan 

Of cheek. Small her ambition was, but strange. ' 

The distaff, needle, all domestic cares, 
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Religion, children, husband, home, were things 
She could not bear the thought of, bitter drugs 
That sickened her soul. The house of wanton 
mirth 

And revelry, the mask, the dance, she loved, 

And in their service soul and body spent 
Most cheerfully. A little admiration. 

Or true or false, no matter which, pleased her, 
And o’er the wreck of fortune lost, and health, 
And peace, and an eternity of bliss 
Lost, made her sweetly smile. She was convinced. 
That God had made her greatly out of taste ; 

And took much pains to make herself anew. 
Bedaubed with paint, and hung with ornaments 
Of curious selection, gaudy toy! 

A show unpaid for, paying to be seen ! 

As beggar by the way, most humbly asking 
The alms of public gaze, — she wont abroad. 

Folly admired, and indication gave 
Of envy, cold Civility made bows 
And smoothly flattered, Wisdom shook his head, 
And Laughter shaptul his lip into a smile ; 
Sobriety did stare, Forethought grew pale. 

And Modesty hung down the head and blushed, 
And Pity wept, as, on the frothy surge 
Of fashion tossed, she passed them by, like sail 
BefoVe some devilish blast, and got no time 
To think, and never thought, till on the rock 
She dashed, of ruin, anguish, and despair. 

O how unlike this giddy thing in Time! 

And at the day of judgment how unlike, 

The modest, meek, retiring dame ! Her house 
Was ordered well, her children taught the way 
Of life, who, rising up in honour, called 
Her blessed. Best pleased to be admired at home. 
And hear, reflected from her hushanil’s praise, 
Her own, she sought no gaze of foreign eye ; 

His raise alone, and faithful love, and trust 
Reposed, was happiness enough for her. 

Yet who, that saw her pass, and heard the poor 
With earnest benedictions on her steps 
Attend, could from obeisance keep his eye, 

Or tongue from due applause. In virtue fair, 
Adffmed with modesty, and matron grace 
Uns^ieakablc, and love, her face was like 
The light, most welcome to the eye of man; 
Refreshing most, most honoured, most desired, 

^f all he saw in the dim world below. 

As Morning when she shed her golden locks. 
And on the dewy top of Hermon walked. 

Or Zion hill ; so glorious was her path. 

Old men hehv.ld, and did her reverence, 

And bade their daughters look, and take from her 
Example of their future life ; the young 
Admired, and new resolve of virtue made. 

And none who was her husband asked ; lus air 
Serene, and countenance of joy, the sign 
Of inward satisfaction, as he passed 
The crowd, or aat among the elders, told. 


In holiness rx)mpletc, and in the lolies 
Of saving righteousness, arrayed for heaven, ^ 
How fair, that day, among the fair, she sUxy’i 
How lovely on the eternal hills her steps 
Restored to reason, on that morn, app''ared 
The lunatic, who raved in chains, and isked 
No mercy when he died. Of lunacy, ' 
InnumcrouB were the causes ; humble pride, 
Ambition disappointeil, riches lost, 

And bodily disease, and sorrow, oft ^ 

By man inflicted on his brother man ; v 
Sorrow that made the reason drunk, and yet ^ « 
Left much untasted — so the cup was filled ; * 

Sorrow that, like an ocean, dark, deep, rough. 
And shoreless, rolled its billows o’l^r the soul , 
Peqjctually, and without hope of end. .• 

T uke one example, one of female wo. ' 

Loved by a father and a mother’s Io«», '.l 

In rural peace she lived, so fair, so light . 
Of heart, so good, and young, that rcaso/x,^;arC6 
The eye could credit, but would doubt, as she , 
Did stoop to pull the lily or the rose ^ • 

From morning’s dew, if it reality y 
Of flesh and blood, or holy vision, saw,*^ 

In imagery of i)crfect womanhood. 

But short her bloom, her happiness wasvhort. 
One saw her loveliness, and, with desire ^ 
Unhallowed, burning, to her ear addi£sscd«^*;<*^ 
Dishonest words ; “ Her favour was his life, 

His heaven; her frown his wo, his night, hia 
death.” 

With turgid phrase, thus wove in flattery’s loom, 
He on her womanish nature won, and age 
Suspiciotiless, and ruined, and forsook. 

F’or he a chosen villain was at heart. 

And capable of deciL'rtRI^ durst not seek 
Repentance. Soon her father saw her shame, 
His heart grew stone, he drove her forth 
And wintry winds, and with a horrid curse 
Pursued her ear, forbidding all return. 

Upon a hoary clitf, that watched the sea, 

Her babe was found — dead. On its little cheek. 
The tear that nature bade it weep, had turned 
An icc-drop, sparkling in the morning beam; 

And to the turf its helpless hands were frozen. ' 
For slie, the woful mother, had gone mad, 

And laid it down, regardless of its fate 
And of her own. Yet had she many days 
Of sorrow in the world, but never wept. 

She lived on alms, and carried in her hand 
Some withered stalks she gathered in the spring. 

I When any asked the cause, she smiled ^.nd said, 
They were her sisters, and woulJ come jifid W'»tch 
Her grave when she was dead^^ She never speke 
Of her deceiver, father, mother, nome, 

Or child, or heaveh, or hell, o| God, but still 
In lonely places walked, and ever gazed 
Upon the withered stalks, and talked to them; 
Till, wasted to the shadow of her voutK • • , 
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ith wo too wide to see l)eyond, she died — 

^ unatoned for by impu^ ed blood, 

the Spirit, that mysterious works, 
ified. Aloud, her father cursed, 

his guilty pride, \ hich would not own 
A daugtoer, whom the Grod uf heaven and earth 
'W’a9not ashamed to call liis own ; and he, 
Who ruined her, read from her holy look, 

^hat pierced him with perdition manifold. 

His Sentej^, burning with vindictive fire. 

The J^ge that took a bribe ; he who amiss 
eu the widow’s cause, and by delay 


D^aying ever, made the law at night 
%ore intricate than at the dawn, and on 
Xhe morrow J^her from a close, than when 
^□MLSun.la8t set, till he who in the suit 
Wa^Boorest, by his empty coffers, proved 
rQk^KsQiiic worst ; and he that had the bag 
deceitful, and the balance false ; 
Anlhlie^liat with a fraudful lip deceived 
la buying or ^selling ; — these, that morn, 

Foupd custom no excuse for sin, and knew 
^lain deal^ was a virtue, but too late. 
^H^^nat was supposed to do nor good 
^os qg Burprised, could find no neutral ground, 
Ahd IsiA'ned, that to do nothing was to serve 
jfcc devil, and transgress the laws of God. 
SsyMnoisy ^uack, that by profession lied. 

And uttered falsehoods of enormous size. 

With countenance as grave as truth beseemed ; 
And he that lied for pleasure, whom a lust 
Of being heard and making people stare. 

And A most steadfast hate of silence, drove 
Far wide of sacred truth, who never took 
Thc^pains to think of what he was to say, 

Bui still made haste to with weary tongue 

Like copious stream for ever flowing on ; — 

clearly in the lettered heavens, what, long 
&:fore, they might have read. For every word 
jlpr folly, you, this day, shall give account ; 

'Ai!^ every liar shall his portion have 
Amortg^he cursed, without the gates of life. 

With groans that made no pause, lamenting there 
Were seen the duellist and suicide. 

This thought, but thought amiss, that of himself 
He was entire proprietor ; and so, 

When he was tired of Time, with his own hand, 
*He opened the portals of Eternity, 

And sooner than the devils hoped, arrived 
In hell. The other, of resentment quick, 

And, for a word, a look, a gesture, deemed, 

Not scrubulously exact in all respect, 

Ptfmpt U» revenge, went to the cited field, 
d«uMe munlgf armed, his own, and liU 
That as himself he was ordained to love. 

Xjie first, in pagaiv books ofearly times, 

pronounced, and greatly praised. 

Ifi fashion's glossary of later days, 

>TW |pst was honour called, and spirit high. 


Alas ! Was mortal spirit, honour which 
Forgot to wake at the last trumfxM’s voice, 

Bearing the signature of Time alone, 

Uncurrent in Eternity, and base. 

Wise men suspected this before ; for they 
Could never understand what honour meant. 

Or why that should be honour termed, which made 
Man murder man, and broke the laws of God 
Most wantonly. Sometimes, indeed, the graw, 

And those of Christian creed imagined, spoke 
Admiringly of honour, lauding much 
The noble youth, who, after many rounds 
Of boxing, died , or to the pistol shot 
His breast exposed, his soul to endless pain. 

But they who most admired, and umlerstood 
This honour best, and on its altar laid 
Their lives, most obviously were fools ; and, what 
Fools only, and the wicked, understood. 

The wise agreed was some delusive Shade, 

That with the mist of time should disappear. 

Great day of revelation ! in the grave 
The hypocrite had left his mask, and stood 
In nakt^d ugliness. He was a man 
Who stole the livery of the court of heaven, 

To serve the devil in ; in virtue’s guise, 

Devoured the widow’s house and orphan’s bread; 

In holy phrase, transacted villanies * 

That common sinners durst not meddle with. 

At sacred feast, he sat among the saints. 

And with his guilty hands toucheil holiest things 
And none of sin lamented more, or sighed 
More deeply, or with graver countenance, • 

Or longer prayer, wept o’er the dying man, 

Whose infant children, at the moment, he 
Planned how to rob. In sermon style he liought, 
And sold, and lied : and salutations made 
In Scripture terms. He prayed by quantity, 

And with his repctilioiis long and loud, • 

All knees were weary. With one hand he put 
A penny in the urn of poverty, 

And with the other took a shilling out. 

On charitable lists, — those trumps which told 
The public cur, who hail in secret done 
The iMX)r a l)cnelit, and half the alms * • 

They told of, took thcmBclves to keep them sound- 

He blazed his name, more pleased to have it there 
Than in the book of life. Seest thou the man 
A scriient with an angel’s voice 1 a grave 
With flowers bestrewed ! and yet few were deceived. 
His virtues being over-done, his face 
Too grave, his prayers too long, hiA:haritiee 
Too {Winpously attended, and his sfiecch 
Larded too frequently and out of time 
With serious phraseology, — were rents 
That in his garments ojiened in spite of him, 
Through which the well -accustomed eye could set 
The rottenness of his heart. None dei*per blushed. 
As in the all-piercing light he stood, exposed, 
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•No longer herding with the holy ones. 

Yet still he tried to bring hia countenance 
To sanctimonioua seeming ; but, meanwlnle^ 

The shame within, now visible to all, 

His purpose balk^. The righteous smiled, and 
even | 

Despair itself some signs of laughter gave, 

As ineflectually he strove td wipe 
HUsbrow, that inward guiltiness dc'filed. 

Detected wretch ! of all the reprobate, 

None seemed niaturer for the flames of hell, 
Where still his face, from ancient custom wears 
A holy air which says to all that puss 
Him by, “ 1 was a hypocrite on earth.” 

That was the hour which measured out to each, 
Impartially, his share of reputation, 

Correcting all mistakes, and from the name 
Of the good man all slanders wiping off. 

Good name was dear to all. Without it, none 
Could soundly sleep, even on a royal lied, 

Or drink with relish from a cup of gold ; 

And with it, on his borrowed straw, or by 
The leafless hedge, beneath tlie often heavens, 
weary beggar took untroubled rest. 

It was a music of most heavenly tone, 

To which the heart leaped joyfully, and all 
The ^tirits danced. For honest fame, men laid 
Their heads upon the block, and, while the axe 
Descended, looked and smiled. It was of price 
Invaluable. Riches, health, repose, 

Whole kingtloms, life, were given for it, and he 
^ Who got it was the winner still ; and he 
Who sold it durst not o^n his ear, nor look 
On human face, he knew himself so vile, 

Yet it, with all its preciousness, was due 
^ To Virtue, and around her should have shed. 
Unasked, its savoury smell ; but Vice, deformed 
Itself, fend ugly, and of flavour rank, 

To rob fair Virtue of so sweet an incense, 

And with it to anoint and salvo its own 
Rotten ulcers, and perfume the path that led 
To death, — strove daily by a thousand means : 
And oft succeeded to make Virtue sour 
dn the world’s nostrils, apd its loathy self 
Smell sweetly. Rumour was the messenger 
Of defamation, and so swift that none 
Could be the first to tell an evil tale; 

/Kvd was, withal, so infamous for lies, 

That he who of her sayings, on his creed, 

The fewest entered, was deemed wisest roan. 

The fool; and many who hod credit, too, 

For wisdom, jtossly swallowed all she said, 
Unsifted; and although, at every word, 

They heard Ifer contradict herself, and saw 
Hourly they Wtere imposed upon and mocked, 

Yet still they nui to hear her speak, and stared. 
And wondoMd much, and stood aghast, and siud 
U eould liet bi|||knd, while they blushed for shame 
At their and seemed to doubly believed, 


And whom they met, With many sanctions, told/ 
So did experience foil t > tcacli; — so hard / 

It was to learn this simple truth, — confirmeiik* 

At every corner by a thousand proofs, — 

That common Fame' most impudently lied. 

*T was Slander filled her mouth with lying wordfi^ 
Slander, the foulest whelp of Sin. The mafi ^ 
In whom this spirit entered was undoiie. 

His tongue was set on fire of hell, his' heart 
Was black as death, his legs were faint ^ith nasto 
To ])ropagate the lie his soul had framed^ , * * 

His pillow .was the peace of families 
Destroyed, the sigh of innocence reproached. 
Broken friendships, and the strife of brotherhoods 
Yet did he spare his sleep, and hear the clock • 
Number the midnight watches, on his 'bed, . " * 
Devising mischief more ; and early rose, * * 

And made most hellish meals of good 

From door to door you might have s^n Idhf''’ 
speed, ^ 

Or placed amidst a group of gapinjf'feols, ' • 
And whispering in their ears witn hia foul lips. " 
Peace fied the neighbourhood in whicliyie made ^ 
His haunts; and, like a moral pestilence^ ^ • 
Before his breath, the healthy shoots and l^ms * 
Of social joy and happiness decayed. 

Fools only in his company were seen, * % 

And those forsaken of God, and to thdhiBelvl^*’;[^'>fe 
Given up. The prudent shunned him and his 
house 


As one who had a deadly moral plague. 

And fain would all have shunned him at ^e day 
Of judgment; but in vain. All w,ho gave ear 
With greediness, or wittingly their tongues 
Made herald to his lies, around him wailed ; . 
While on his face, thYbwn bock by injured meK, 


In characters of over-blushing shame, 

Appeared ten thousand slanders, all his own.^^^ 
Among the accursed, who sought a hiding place 
In vain, from fierceness of Jehovah’s rage, \ ' 
And from the hot displeasure of the Lamb, 

Most wretched, most contemptible, most vHe)— 
Stood the false priest, and in his conscience felt 
The fcllest gnaw of the Undying Worm. 

And so he might, for he had on his hands 
The blood of souls, that would not wipe away. 
Hear what he was. He swore, in sight of God 
And man, to preach his master, Jesns Christ ; 

Yet preaclied himself: he swore that love of souls. 
Alone, had drawn him to the church; yet strewed 
The path that led to hell with tempting ^weife 
And in the ear of sinners, as they .took / 

The way of death, he whispered peace: hoswfito 
Away all love of lucre, all desires 
Of earthly pomp'^ ^ prince^ seat 

He liked, and to the efink of Marar^’s box 
Gave most rapacious ear. Hisprophed^ ) 
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VFor gain: with quackish ointment, healed the 
\ wounds 

A^im bruiaes of the soul, outside, but left, 
^Within, the pestilent matter unobserved, 

To sap the moral constitution quite. 

And soon to burst again, incurable. 

"6e with untempered mortar daubed the^alls 
Of Zion, 'saving. Peace, when there was none. 
MThe man wlo came with thirsty soul to hear 
Of Jfcus, i4§nt away unsatisfied ; 

Foe he uwier gospel preached than Paul, 

> that had no Saviour in’t; and yet, 
riife was worse. Faith, charity, and love, 
Humility, forgiveness, holiness, 

Yfere words w^ lettered in his subbath creed ; 
gith. hinfe he wrote as plain, Revenge, 
tyranny, and lust of wealth and power 
lewdness unashamed. 

^Re^m wolf in clothing of the lamb, 

* T&t stq|p ihto tlm fold of God, and on 
''Th^lood of which he did sell to death, 
Ore^ fat} a||Fyet; when any would have turned 
^iro out,, ^eried, “ Touch not the priest of God.” 
Be wu anointe<I, fool, believed; 

1^91^, that day, he was the devil’s priest, 
^;Anointed by the hands of Sin and Death, 

^nd set particularly apart to ill, — 

on him smoked the vials of perdition, 
n^uriM] tneosureless. Ah me ! what cursing then 
[ Was heaped upon his head by ruined souls, 

'That charged him with their murder, as he stood, 
With eye of all the unredeemed most sad, 
Waiting* the coming of the Son of Man! 

But let me papse, for thou hast seen his place 
And punishment, beyond the sphere of love. 

Much was removed thd?\Tmptcd once to sin. 
Avarice no gold, no wine the drunkard, saw. 
^^MVnvy had enough, as heretofore, 

*1^ fill his heart with gall and bitterness. 

*What made the man of envy what he was, 
Was’worth in others, vilcness in himself, 

A lu8t*D^raise, with undeserving deeds. 

And conscious poverty of soul : and still 
It was his earnest work and daily toil, 

With lying tongue, to make the noble seem 
Mean as himself. On fame’s high hill he saw 
The laurel spread its everlasting green, 

And wished to climb; but felt his knees too weak, 
And stood below, unhappy, laying hands 
Upon the strong, ascending gloriously 
The steM of honour, bent to draw them back, 
Involvinwft the brightness of their path, 

In Jhista'lis breath had raised. Whene’er he 


As od he did, of joy and haj^ness, 

^p d great pneperiijr, and riftng worth, 

of wormwood o'er hisaoul 
its bitterness. His joy was wo, 

TUb of others. When, from wealth to want,! 
1 *^ 11 


From praises to reproach, from peace to strife, 
From mirth to tears, he saw a brother faji, 

Of Virtue make a slip, — hU dreams were sweet. 
But chief with Slander, daughter of bis own, 

He took unhallowed pleasure. When shetalkedi 
And with her filthy lips defiled the best. 

His ear drew near ; with wide attention gaped 
His mouth ; his eye, well pleased, as eager gazed 
As glutton, when the dish he most desired • 
Was placed before liim; and a horrid mirth, 

At intervals, with laughter shook his sides. 

The critic too, who, for a bit of bread, 

In book that fell asiilc liefore the ink 
Was dry, i>oured forth excessive nonsense, gave 
Him much delight. The critics, — some, but few,—- > 
Were worthy men, and earned renown which had 
Immortal roots ; but most were weak and vile. 
And, as a cloudy swarm of summer flies, 

With angry hum and slender lance, beset 
The sides of some huge animal ; so did 
They buzz about the illustrious man, and fain, 
With his immortal honour, down the stream 
Of fame would have dcscendetl ; hut, alas ! 

The hand of Time drove them away. They wen/ 
Indeed, a simple race of men, who had 
One only art, which taught them still to say, 
Whate’er was done might have lieen better dbne ; 

I And with this art, not ill to learn, they made 
A shill to live. But, soinetirnos too, beneath 
I The dust they raised, was worth a while obscured; 
And then did Envy prophesy and laugh. 

O Envy ! hide thy bosom, hide it deep. 

A thousand snakes, with black, envenomed 
mouths, 

Nest there, and hiss, and feed through all thy 
heart. — 

Such one I saw, here interposing, said 
The new arrived, in that dark den of shamsi 
Whom who hath seen shall never wish to see 
Again. Before him, in the infernal gloom, 

That omnipresent shape of Virtue stood 
On which he ever threw his eye ; and, like 
A cinder that had life and feeling, seemed 
His face, with inward pining, to be what * 

He could not bo. As being that had burned 
Continually, in slow-consuming fire,— 

Half an eternity, and was to bum 

For evermore, he looked. Ohl sight to be 

Forgotten! thought too horrible to think ! 

But say, believing in such wo to come, 

Such dreadful certainty of endless pain, 

Could beings of forecasting mould, dl thott 
Entitlest men, deliberately walk on, 

Unscared, and overleap their own belief 
Into the lake of ever-bi tiing fire I 

Thy tone of asking seems to make reply, 

And rightly sebms : They did not so believe. 

Not one of all thou sawat lament and wail 
In Tophet, perfectly believed the word 
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Of Grod, else none had thither gone. Absurd, 

To thipk that beings, made with reason, formed 
To calculate, compare, choose, and reject, 

By nature taught, and self, and every sense, 

To choose the good, and pass the evil by, 

Could, with full credence of a time to come, 

When all the wicked should be really damned, 
And cast beyond the sphere of light and love. 
Hove persevered in sin ! Too fcxilish this 
For folly in its prime. Can aught that thinks 
And wills choose certain evil, ami reject 
Good, in his heart believing he do(*s so ? 

Could man choose pain, instead of endless joy. 
Mad supposition, though maintained by some 
Of honest mind. Behold a man condemned ! 
Either he ne’er inquired, and therefore he 
Could not l)clievc ; or, else, he carelessly 
Inquired, and something other than the word 
Of God rec4!ived into his cheated faith; 

And therefore he did not believe, but down 
To hell descended, leaning on a lie. 

Faith was bewildered much by men who meant 
To make it clear, so simple in itself, 

A thought so rudimental and so plain, 

That none by comment could it plainer make. 

Ail faith was one. In object, not in kind, 

Thd diiference lay. The faith that saved a soul, 
And that which in the common truth believed, 

In essence, were the same. Hear, then, what 
faith, 

True, Christian faith, which brought salvation, 
was: 

Belief in all that God revealed to men ; 

Observe, in all that God revealed to men, 

In all ho promised, threatened, commanded, said, 
Without exception, and without a doubt. I 

Who thus Itelievcd, lieing by the Spirit touched, 
As naturally the fruits of faith produced, 

Truth, temperance, meekness, holiness, and love, 
As human eye from darkness sought the light. 
How could he else? If he, who had hrm faith 
The morrow’s sun should rise, ordered affairs 
Accordingly; if he, who had lirin faith 
That spring, and summer, and autumnal days, 
Should pass away, and winter really come, 
Prepared accordingly; if he, who saw 
A bolt of death approaching, turned aside 
4'^rid let it pass; — as surely did the man, 

Who verily belie v(*d the word of God, 

Though erring whiles, its general laws obey, 
Turn back from hell, and take the way to heaven. 

That fait& was necessary, some alleged, ' 
Unreined and uncontrollable by will. 

Invention savouring much of hell ! Indeed, 

It was the master-stroke of wickedness, 

Last effort of Abaddon's council <lark, 

To make man think himself a slave to fate, 

And, worst of all, a slavp to fate in faith. 

For thus 'twas reasoned then: From faith alone, 


And from opinion, springs all action ; hence, 

If faith’s compelled, so is all action too : 

But deeds compelled are not accountable ; * . 

So man is not amenable to God. 

Arguing that brought such monstrous birth, 
though good ^ 

It seemed, must have been false. Most fiilso it 
was, ^ 

And by the hook of God condemnelfl, throughout. 
We firmly own, that truth, when sei^before 
The mind, with perfect evidence, compiled 
Belief; but error lacked such witness, stillT^;^ 
And none who now lament in moral night, " 

The word of God refused on evidence 
That might not have been set asi^e os false. . 

To reason, try, choose, and reject, was free,.*. 
Hence God, by faith, acquitted, or condemned; ** 
Hence righteous men, with liherty^iLviU*, ^ 
Believed ; and hence thou sawst in Erdbus' j 
The wickeil, who as freely dis^licvedf 
What else had led them to the is^J of life*. . 
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Fairest of those that left the calm of heaven^ 
And ventured down to man, with words of^MMCiA 
Daughter of Grace ! known by whatever nam^ | 
Religion, Virtue, Piety, or Love ^ 

Of Holiness, the day of thy reward 
Was come. Ah! thou wast long despised, des- 
pised 

By those thou wooedbt from death .to endless life. 
Modest and meek, in garments white as those 
'riiat seraphs wear, sTRl countenance as milo 
As Mercy looking on Repentance’ tear ; 

With eye of purity, now darted up ^ . 

To Goil's eternal throne, now humbly bent 
Upon thyself, and, weeping down thy cheek, 

I'liat glowed wjth universal love immense,' 

A tear, pure as the dews that fall in hi^ven; 

In thy left hand, the olive branch, and in 
Thy right, the crown of immortality ; — 

With noiseless foot, thou walkedst the valer * 
earth, 

Beseeching men, from age to age, to turn 
From utter death, to turn from wo to bliss ; 
Beseeching evermore, and evermore 
Despised — not evermore despised, not now, 

Not at the day of doom ; most lovely then, 

Most honourable, thou appeared, and ^lost 
To be desired. The guilty hea^ the 46ng 
Of thy redeemed, how loud ! ^d saw 
How fair! Alas! it was too late! the hour 
Of making friends Was passc^l, thyi favour .th«A 
Might not be sought ; but TMudlectioii, S 
And accurate, as miser counting c^er 
And o'er again the sum he must iajouti ’ 
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KDiannctly in the wicked’s car rehearsed 
' £tph opportunity despised and lost, 

on them gleamed thy holy look, that like 
A fiery torrent went into their souls. 

^'he day of thy reward was come, the day 
^ Of great remuneration to thy friends. 

o t^ose, known by whatever name, who sought, 
' In every ||U^, in every time, to do 
^nfcigncdlj^heir Maker’s will, revealed, 

Or gifthcrec^lse from nature's school ; well pleased 
. '^i^h applause alone, that, like a stream 
^l|^fi#M^t^^meiody, at still of niglit 
^iwanderer heard, in their most secret car 
"VOT ever whispered. Peace ; and, as a string 
Qf kindred tone awoke, their inmost soul 

artf^wered, P^ce ; inquiring still 
^!ftndfH^hitigfiiight and day, to know their duty 
Wh^Jkiy wtti| •yith undisputing trust, with love 
■jI&tiiiMpBKwilh xeal, by reason’s lamp 
"'InnieSiB^pdrforying ; and to Him, by whose 
Pro^vnd, all-ca^lating skill alone, 

R^ults — resu^ even of the slightest act, 

Are fully gyeped, with unsuspicious faith, 
leaving , to al)ouiid, 

gOr want, alike prepared; who knew to be 
'^fi^xalted how, and how to be abased ; 

IIo^v best to live, and how to die when askeil. 


When from the grave they rose unmasked; so did 
Ho wish to character the good ; but yet, ^ 

Among so many, glorious all, all worth 
Immortal fame, with whom begin, with whom 
To end, was difficult to choose; and long 
His auditors, upon the tiptoe raised 
Of expectation, might have kept, hod not 
His eye — for so it is in heaven, that what 
Is needed always is at hand — ^beheld, 

That moment, on a mountain near the throne 
Of God, the most renowned of the redeemed, 
Rejoicing : nor who first, who most to praise, 
Debated more ; but thus, with sweeter note. 

Well pleased to sing, with highest eulogy, 

And first, whom God applauded most, — began. 

With patient car, thou now hast heard, — though 
wliiles. 

Aside digressing, ancient feeling turned 
My lyre, — what shame the wicked had, that day, 
Whut wailing, what remorse; so hear, in brief, 
How lK)]d the righteous stood, the men redeemed 
How fair in virtue, and in hope how glad ! 

And first among the holy shone, as best 
Became, tiie faithful minister of God. < 

See where he walks on yonder mount that lifts 
Its summit high, on the right hand of bliss. 
Sublime in glory, talking with his peers * . 


sincere, their alms in secret done, 
rrifeur^ghtings with themselves, their abstinence 
\ From pleasure, though by mortal eye unseen, 
Their hearts of resignation to the will 
Of Heaven, their patient In^aring of reproach 
And shaiTie, their charity, and faith, and hojie, — 
Thou didst reinelnlier, and in full- repaid. 

No bankrupt thou, who at the bargained hour 
Of fAyment ddb, sent to his creditors 
A tale of losses and mischances, long. 

by God himself, and from the stores 
Afld treasures of his wealth, at will supplied, — 
Rdigion, thou alone, of all that men, 
fVT eaxth,gave credit, to be reimbursed 
f On the other side the grave, didst keep thy word, 
Thy day, and all thy promises fulfilled. 

As in the mind, rich with unliorrowcd wealth, 
Where multitudes of thoughts for utterance strive, 
And all so fair, that each seems worthy first 
To enter on the tongue, and from the lips 
Have passage forth, — selection hesitates 
Perplexed, and loses time, anxious, since all 
Cannot be taken, to take the best ; and yet 
Afraid, lest what he left be worthier still ; 

And grii^ying much, where all so goodly look, 

To liave^fijected one, or in the rear 
obscur^ : so did the bard. 

Though not unskili^, as on that multitude 
j^incjj^ho oece awoke to jtfdgnnibnt, he 
.^jmWlmflection, hesitating pause. 
^^ilORus harp, in tone severe, had sung 
"’V^bet'l^ure the most famous sionen made, 


Of the incarnates Saviour’s love, and passed 
Affiiction lost in present joy ! Sec how 
His face with heavenly ardour glows, and how 
His hand, enraptured, slriktss the golden lyre I 
As now, conversing of the Lamb, once slain, 

He sfieaks; and now, from vines that never hear 
Of winter, but in monthly harvest yield 
Their fruit abundantly, he plucks the grapes 
Of life ! But what he was on earth it most 
Behoves to say. Elect by God himself, 

Anointed by the Holy Ghost, and set 
Apart to the great work of saving men ; 
Instructed fully in the will divine, 

Supplied with grace in store, as need might ask, 
And with the stamp and signature of heaven, 
Truth, mercy, patience, holiness, and love. 
Accredited ; — ho was a man, by God, • 

The Lord, commissioned to make known to men 
The eternal counsels ; in his Master’s name. 

To treat with them of everlasting things. 

Of life, death, bliss, and wo ; to ofifer terms 
Of pardon, grace, and peace, to the rebelled; 

To teach the ignorant soul, to cheer the sad; 

To bind, to loose, with all authority ; 

To give the feeble strength, the hopeBss hope, 
To help the halting, and to lead the blind ; 

To warn the careless, heal the sick of heaiti 
Arouse the indolent, and on the proud 
And obstinate ofifender to denounce 
The wrath of God. All other men, what nam 
Soe’er they bore, whatever office held, 

It lawful held,— the magistrate supceine, • 
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Or elfie Bul)ordinate, were chosen by men, 

Their fyllows, and from men derived their power, 
And were accountable, for all they did, 

To men ; hut he, alone, his office held 
Immediately from God, from God received 
Authority, and was to none but God 
Amenable. The elders of the church. 

Indeed, U()on him laid their hands, and set 
Him visibly apart to preach the word 
Of life ; but this was merely outward rite 
And decent ceremonial, performed 
On nil alike ; and oft, as thou hast heard, 
Performed on those God never sent ; his call, 

His consecration, his anointing, all 
Were inward, in the conscience heard and felt 
Thus, by Jehovah chosen, and ordained 
To take into his charge the souls of men, 

And for his trust to answer at the day 
Of judgment,— great plenipotent of heaven, 

And representative of God on earth, — 

Fearless of men and devils; unabashed 
By sin enthroned, or mockery of a prince, 
Unawed by armed legions, unseduced 
'' By offered bribes, burning with love to souls 
Unquenchable, and mindful still of his 
Great charge and vast responsibility 
High in the temple of the living God, 

He stood amidst the people, and declared 
Aloud the truth, the whole revealed truth, 

Ready to seal it with his blood. Divine 
Resemblance most complete ! with mercy now 
And love, his face, illumed, shoneigloriously; 

And frowning now indignantly, it seemed 
As if offended Justice, from his eye, 

Streamed forth vindictive wrath! Men heard, 
alarmed. 

The uncircumcised infidel believed ; 
LigiVt-thoughted Mirth grew serious, and wept; 
The laugh profane sunk in a sigh of deep 
Repentance, the blasphemer, kneeling, prayed, 
And, prostrate in the dust, for mercy called; 

And cursed, old, forsaken sinners gnashed 
Their teeth, as if their hour had b^n arrived. 
Siihh was his calling, hb commission such. 

Yet he was humble, kind, forgiving, meek. 

Easy to be entreated, gracious, mild ; 

And, with all patience and affection, taught, 
H«jpbuked, persuaded, solaced, counselled, warned. 
In fervent style and manner. Needy, poor. 

And dying men, like music, heard his feet 
Approach their beds ; and guilty wretches took 
New hope, tnd in his prayers wept and smiled, 
And bleM^ him, as they died forgiven ; and all 
Saw in his face contentment, in his life, 

The path to glory and perpetual joy. 

Deep-learned in the philosophy of heaven, 

He searched the causes out of good and ill, 

Profoundly calculf^ng their effects 

Faf past the bou^ of Time ; and baUncingi 


In the arithmetic of future things, 

The loss and profit of the soul to all 
Eternity. A skilful workman he ’ , 

In GoiJ’s great moral vineyard : what to prune 
What cautious hand he knew, what to uproot; 
What were mere weeds, and what celestial plants 
Which had unfading vigour in them, knew^ ' 
Nor knew alone, but watched them n^Kt and day, 
And reared and nourished them, tillwt to be / 
Transplanted to the Paradise above.^ ^ 

Oh! who can speak his praise! great, hujD!}!^. 
man ! * 

He in the current of destruction stood 
And warned the sinner of his wo; led on 
Immanuel’s members in the evil ^ay ; 

And, with the everlastiiig arms einWcpd 
Himself around, stood in the dreadful front^W' 

Of battle, high, and warred victori^l y , ^ 

With death and hell. And now^wa o ^ee m eTS^ 
rest, ^ 

His triumph day. Illustrious Ime a sun, ' 

In that assembly, he, shining froriN^r, 

Most excellent in glory, stood assure, 

Waiting the promised crown, the promised thnm^ 
The welcome and approval of his Lord. ' ^ 

Nor one alone, but many — prophets, priests, *.v 
Apostles, great reformers, all that served . 
Messiah faithfully, like stars appeared 
Of fairest beam ; and round them gathered, cidd "V 
In white, the vouchers of their ministry — t 

The flock their care had nourished, fed, and saved 
Nor yet in common glory blazing, stood 
The true philosopher, decided friend ' 

Of truth and man. Determined foe of all 
Deception, calm, collected, patient, wise, 

And humble, undeceived by outwierd shaped 
Of thing.s, by fashion’s revelry uncharmed, 

By honour unbewitched, — he left the rhnTTq^ 

Of vanity, and all the quackeries 
Of life, to fools and heroes, or whoe’er 
Desired them; and with reason, much despised|\ 
Traduced, yet heavenly reason, to the shade \ 
Retired — rtitired, but not to dream, or Euild ' 
j Of ghostly fancies, seen in the deep noon 
Of sleep, ill-balanced theories ; retired, > 

But did not leave mankind ; in pity, not 
In wrath, retired; and still, though distant, kept 
His eye on men ; at proper angle took 
His stand to see them better, and, beyond 
The clamour which the bells of folly made, 

That most had hung about them, to consult 
With nature, how their madness might be cured. 
And how their true substantial' comfoefe might 
Be multiplied. Religious man! what • 

By prophets, priests, evangelifts, revealed 
I Of sacred truth, heVhankfufiy jrecieived, y 

And, by its light directed, went in'seaj^ 

Of more. Before him, darkness fled ; amf afl 
I The goblin tribe, that hung upon the bieastit 
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Of Night, and haunted still the moral gloom 
With shapeless forms, and blue, infernal lights, 
And indistinct, and devilish whisperings, 

That the iniseducated fancies vexed 
Of superstitious men, — at his approach, 
Dispersed, invisible. Where’er he went, 
tThis lesson still he taught, To fear no ill 
%ut 8in,<m being but Almighty God. 

^ All<compmending sage ! too hard alone 
Fonhim w« man’s salvation ; all besides, 

Of use Of comfort, that distinction made 
^,^tisgen the desperate savage, scarcely raised 
the beast whose flesh he ate, undressed, 
^Tnd the most polished of the human race, 

.Was product of his persevering search. 

on owed him much, as from the false 
uflTered much; for still his main design, 
contemplations, was to trace 
providence, and love of God, 
iMd to %is fellow, less ol)sorvant, show 
nThe'm f5rtii. ijfom prejudice redeemed, with all 
tlfs passiony^ll, above the common world, 
Sublime inweason and in aim sublime, 

■He sat, and on tlie marvellous works of God 
^^atily thought; now glancing up his eye, 

‘ Intelligent, through all the starry dance, 

And penetrating now the deep remote 
central causes in the womb opaque 
matter tid; now with inspection nice, 
Entering the mystic labyrinths of the mind, 
Where thought, of notice ever shy, behind 
Thought, disapficaring, still retired ; and still, 
Thbught meeting thought, and thought awaken- 
ing thought, 

And mingling still with thought in endless maze, — 
B^ildcred ^)servation ; now, with eye 
Yet more severely purged, looking far down 
Jj^o the heart, wheft passion wove a web 
OfThousand thousand tlireads, in grain and hue 
All diflerent ; then, upward venturing wliiles, 
%ut reverently, and in his hand, the light 
Revealed, near the eternal Throne, he gazed, 
Philo8d(khizing less than worshipping. 

Most truly great! his intellectual strength 
And knowledge vast, to men of lesser mind, 
Reined infinite ; yet, from his high pursuits, 

Jknd reasonings most profound, he still returned 
Home, with an humbler and a warmer heart: 

A nd none so lowly liowed before his God, 

As none so well His awful majesty 
And goodness comprehended ; or so well 
His own dependency and weakness knew. 

JElow eloriouB now, with vision purified 
At thejBsseniial Truth, entirely free 
From error, he,^veBtigating still, — 

For I^owle^ge is not fo^^nd, unsought, in hea- 
'• -y* “ven, — * • 

From world to world, at pleasure, roves, on wing 
golden ray upborne; or, at the feet 


Of heaven’s most ancient sages, sitting, hears 
New wonders of the wondrous works of God! 

Illustrious too, that morning, stood the man 
Exalted by the people, to the throne 
Of government, established on the base 
Of justice, liberty, and equal right; 

Who, in his countenance sublime, expressed 
A nation’s majesty, and yet was meek 
And humble ; and in royal palace gave 
Example to the meanest, of the fear • 

Of God, and all integrity of life 

And manners; who, august, yet lowly; whe, 

Severe, yet gracious ; in his very heart, 

Detesting all oppression, all intent 

Of private aggrandizement; and, the first 

In every public duty, held the scales 

Of justice, and as the law, which reigned in him, 

Commanded, gave rewards ; or, with the edge 

Vindictive, smote, now light, now heavily, 

Accor J.iig to the stature of the crime. 

Conspicuous like an oak of healthiest bough, 
Deep-rooted in hi.s country’s love, he stood, 

And gave his hand to Virtue, helping up 
The honest man to lionour and renown ; 

And, with tlie look which goodness wears in wrafK* 
Withering the very blood of Knavery, 

And from liis presence driving far, ashamed. 

Nor less remarkable, among the blessed* 
Appeared the man, who, in the senate-house 
Watchful, unliired, unbribed, and uncorrupt. 

And party only to the common weal, 

In virtue’s awful age, pleaded for right, 

With truth so clear, with argument so strong, 
With action so sincere, and tone so loud 
And deep, as made the despt quake behind 
Ilis adainanlirie gates, and every joint, 

In terror, smite his fellow-joint relaxed ; 

Or, marching to the field, in burnished steel, 

While, frowning on his brow, tremendoufi%ung 
The wrath of a whole j)eople, long provoked, — 
Mustered the stormy wings of war, in day 
Of dreadful deeds ; and led the battle on, 

When Liberty, swift as the fires of heaven, 

In fury rode, with all her hosts, and threw 
The tyrant down, and drove invasion back. 
Illustrious he — illustrious all appeared, 

Who ruled supreme in righteousness; or held 

Inferior place, in steadfast rectitude 

Of soul. Peculiarly severe had been ^ 

The nurture of their youth, their knowledge great, * 
Great was their wi^om, great their cares, and 
great ^ 

Their self-denial, and their service done 
To God and man ; and great was their reward, 

At hand, proportioned to their worthy deeds. 

Breathe all thy minstrelsy, immortal Harp I 
: Breathe numbers warm with love, while 1 rehearse* * 
Delighted theme, resembling most the songs 
Which, day and night, are sung before the Lunbl - 
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Thy praise, O Charity! thy labours most 
Divine ; thy sympathy with sighs, an<] tears. 

And groans ; thy great, thy god-like wish, to heal 
All misery, all fortune’s wounds, and make 
The soul of every living thing rejoice. 

O thou wost needed much in days of Time! 

No virtue, half so much ! — None half so fair! 

To all the rest, however fine, thou gavest 
A fi^^ishing and i)oli8h, without which 
No man e’er entered heaven. Let me record 
His praise, the man of great benevolence, 

Who pressed thee closely to his glowing heart, 
And to thy gentle bidding made his feet j 

Swift tnintfter. Of all mankind, his soul 
Was most in harmony with heaven : as one 
Sole family of brothers, sisters, friends, 

One in their origin, one in their rights 
To all the common gifts of providence, 

And in their hopes, their joys, and sorrows one. 
He viewed the universal human race. 

He needed not a law of state, to force 
Grudging submission to the law of God. 

The Jaw of love was in liis heart, alive ; 

« What he jiosaessed, he counted not his own ; 

But, like a faithful steward in a house 
Of public alma, what freely he received 
He frsvdy gave, distributing to all 
The helpless the last mite beyond his own 
Temperate support, and reckoning still the gift 
But justice due to want; and so it was, 

Although the world, with compliment not ill 
Apfilied, adorned it with a fairer name. 

Nor did he wait till to his door the voice 
Of supplication came, but went abroad, 

With foot as silent as the starry dews. 

In search of misery that pined unseen. 

And would not ask. And who can tell what sights 
He sa^v! what groans he heard, in that cold world 
Below! where Sin, in league with gloomy Death, 
Marched daily through the length and breadth of 
all 

The land, wasting at will, and making earth, 

Fair earth ! a lazar-house, a dungeon dark, 
fWh«re Disappointment fed on ruined Hope, 
Where Guilt, worn out, leaned on the triple edge 
Of want, remorse, despair; where Cruelty 
Reached forth a cup of wormwood to the lips 
Oili^Sorrow, that to deeper Sorrow wailed ; 

Where Mockery, and Disease, and Poverty, 

Met miserable Age, erewhile sore bent 
With his own burden ; where the arrowy winds 
Of winter pietced the naked orphan babe, 

And chilled the mother’s heart, who had no home; 
And where, alas! in mul-timo of his day. 

The honest man, robbed by some villain’s hand, 

Or with long rickneas pale, and paler yet 
With want and hunger, oft drank bitter draughts 
Of his own tears, and had no bread to eat. 

Oh! who can tell what sights he saw, what shapes 


Of wretchedness! or who descrilie what smiles • 
Of gratitude illumined the face of wo, 

While from his hand he gave the bounty forth! 
As when the Sun, to Cancer wheeling hack, 
Returned from Capricorn, and showed the north. 
That long had lain in cold and cheerless night, 
His beamy countenance; all nature then 
Rejoicetl together glad ; the flower looke^^up * 
And smiled; the forest, from his locks^hook off 
The hoary frosts, and clapfjed his haniL; the kirda 
Awoke, and, singing, rose to meet the day; 

A nd from his hollow den, where many months 
He slumlicred sad in darkness, blithe and light^ 
Of heart the savage sprung, and saw again 
Fils mountains shine, and with new songs of love 
Allured the virgin’s ear: so did the house. 

The prison-house of guilt, and all the abofles/^. 
Of unprovided helplessness, revive, 

As on them looked the sunny messengn 
Of Charity. By angels tended ^till, / * 

That marked his deeds, and w\to thcAi in the 
book 

Of God’s remembrance; careless he t(> be 
Observed of men, or have, each mite bestowed J* 
Recorded punctually, with name and place, 

In every bill of news. Pleased to do good, 

FTc gavc^ and sought no more, nor questioned much, 
Nor reasoned, who deserved ; for well he knew ‘ 
The face of need. Ah me! who cxuilJ mistake 1 
The shame to ask, the want that urged withiir, 
Com])osed a look so {)erfix*.tly distinct 
From all else human, and withal so full 
Of misery, that none could pass, untouched, 

And be a Christian, or thereafter claim, 

In any form, the name or rights of man, 

Or, at the day of judgment, lift his c\^e ; 

While he, in name of Christ, who gave the poor 
A cup of water, or a bit of bread, 

Impatient for his advent, waiting stood, 

Glowing in rol)cs of love and holiness, 

Heaven’s fairest dress ! and round him ranged, kw' 
white, 

A thousand witnesses appeared, prepare.d:-' 

To tell his gracious deeds before the Throne. 

Nor unrenowned among the most renowned, , 
Nor ’mong the fairest unadmired, that mom, y 
I When highest fame was proof of highest worthy 
I Distinguished stood the bard : not he, who sold 
'Tlic incommunicable, heavenly gift. 

To Folly, and with lyre of perfect tone, 

Prepared by God himself, for holiest praise,— 
yUest of traitors! most dishonest man ! — 

Sat by the door of Ruin, and made there . 

A melody so sweet, and in the mouth * * 

Of drunkenness and debauch, thft else ha^riSaked 
In natural discofidancf jarring harsh, 

Put so divine a song, that many turned 
Aside, and entered in undone, and thought 
Meanwhile, it was the gate of heaven, so lik^ 
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An angel’s voice the music seemed ; nor he, 
Who, whining grievously of damsel coy, 

Or blaming fortune, that would nothing give 
For doing nought, in indolent lament 
^Unprofitable, passed his piteous days. 

Making himself the hero of his tale, 

•d&e^rVing ill the poet’s name : but he, 

^he badk by God 's own hand anointed, who, 
^To all<-delighting harmony, 

tuned : who, from the fount of truth. 
Pouted. lAdlody, and beauty poured, and love, 

\J^ hil^'stream, into the human heart; 

A4(], fVom the height of lofty argument, 

^f\io ** justified the ways of God to man,” 

And sung what still he sings, approved, in heaven; 
^ho^h now with bolder note, above the damp 
(CUlp^rial,' which the pure celestial fire 
Coolecf, and restrained in part his flaming wing. 

^ Philosophy, was deemed of deeper thought, 
^Tid judgiQig^t n^re severe, tlian Poetry ; 

fancy, more inclined. 

^ncl yet, Igj^ian^^, as was understood, 

WaA of creative nature, or of (lowcr, 

^ith self-wrought stuff, to build a fabric up, 

To mental vision wonderful and strange, 
"Philosophy, the theoretic, claimed, 

'Undoubtedly, the first and highest place 
In Fancy’s /avour. Her material souls, 

chanc«, her atoms shaped alike, her white 
Proved black, her universal nothing, all ; 

And all her wondrous systems, how the mind 
With matter met ; how man was free, and yet 
All pre-ordained ; how evil first began ; 

And chief, her Speculations, soaring high, 

Of the eternal, uncreated Mind, 

WUlch left aft reason infinitely far 
Behind — surprising feat of theory ! — 

pure creation of her own, webs wove 
gossamer in Fancy’s lightest loom. 

And no where, on the list of being made 
C^l, recorded : but her look, meanwhile. 

Was grave and studious; and many thought 
She rea^ned deeply, when she wildly raved. 

The true, legitimate, anointed bard. 

Whose song through ages poured its melotly, 
most severely thoughtful, most minute 
And accurate of observation, most 
Familiarly acquainted with all modes 
And phrases of existence. True, no doubt, 

He had originally drunk, from out 

The fount of life and love, a double draught, 

That gave whate’er he touched a double life: 
Bu^this-^as incite desire at first, and power 
Devqj^ means to work by; need was still 
Of persevering, qdlck, inspcctive mood 
Of niin^ of fi^thful memory, vastly stored, 

Fibih universal lieidlt’s amfde field. 

With knowledge; and a judgment, sound and 

\ . 


Well diKipliniHl in nature's rides of taste ; 
Discerning to selpct, arrange, combine. 

From infinite variety, and still * 

To nature true; and guide withal, hard task, 

The sacred, living impetus divine, 

Discreetly through the harmony of song. 
Completed thus, the poet sung ; and ago 
To age, enraptured, heard his ineasurcs flow; 
Enraptured, for he poured the very fat 
And marrow of existence through his verse, * 
And gave the soul, that else, in sellish cold, 
Unwarmed by kindred interest, had lain, 

A roomy life, a glowing relish high, 

A sweet, expansive brotherhood of liciqg — 

Joy answering joy, and sigh responding sigh, 
Through all the fil>res of the social heart. 
Observant, sympathetic, sound of licad, 

Upim the ocean vast of human thought, 

With ))a.ssion rough and stormy, venturing out, 
Even as the living billows rolled, he threw 
His numbers over them, sci/.cd us they were, 

And to {icrpetuid ages left them fixed, 

To each, a mirror of itself displayed ; 

Despair for ever lowering dark on Sin, 

And happiness on Virtue smiling fair. 

He was the minister of fame, and gave 
To whom he would renown : nor missed himielf— 
Although dc8[iising much the idiot roar 
Of popular applause, that sudden, oft, 
Unnaturally turning, whom it nursed 
Itself devoured — the lasting fame, the praiso 
Of God and holy men, to excellence given. 

Yet less he sought his own renown, than wished 

To have the eternal images of truth 

And beauty, pictured in his verse, admired. 

’Twas these, taking iinniortal shafic and form 
Beneath his eye, that charmed his midnight watch, 
And oft Ids soul with awful trans;>ortB shoo^ 

Of happiness, iinfelt by otiicr men. 

This was that 8 |k;II, that sorcery, which bound 
The poet to the lyre, and would not let' 

ITim go; that hidden mystery of joy, 

Which made him sing in 8[)ite of fortune’s worst;] 
And was, at once, both motive anil reward. • 
Nor now among the choral harps, in this 
The native clime of song, are those unknown. 
With higher note ascending, who, liolow, 

In holy ardour, aimed at lofty strains. ^ 

True fame is never lost: many, whose names 
Were honoured much on earth, are famous here 
For poetry, and, with arch-angel harps, 

Hold no unequal rivalry in song; • 

Leading the choirs of heaven, in numbers high, 

In numbers ever sweet and ever new. 

Behold them yonder, where the river pure 
Flows warbling down before the throne of Gkx] ; 

nd, shading on each side, the tree of life 
Spreads its unfading boughs !-<-See how they sbino^ 
In garments white, quaffing deep draughts of ioire, 
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And harping on their harps, new harmonies 
Prepariryf for the ear of God, Most High I 

But wtiy should 1, of individual worth, 

Of individual glory, longer singl 
No true believer was, that day, obscure ; 

No holy soul but had enough of joy; 

No pious wish without its full reward. 

Who ill the Father and the Son liclieved, 

Wilh faith that wrought by love to holy deeds, 
And purified the heart, none trembled there, 

Nor had by earthly guise his rank concealed ; 
Whether, unknown, he tilled the ground remote, 
Observant of the seasons, and adored 
God in tte promise, yearly verified, 

Of seed-time, harvest, summer, winter, day 
And night, returning duly at the time 
Appointed ; or, on tiic shadowy mountain side. 
Worshipped at dewy eve, watching his flocks ; 
Or, trading, saw the wonders of the deep, 

And as the needle to the starry Pole 
Turned constantly, so he his heart to God; 

Or else, in servitude severe, was taught 
To break the lionds of sin ; or, begging, learned 
^o trust the Providence that fed tlie raven, 

And clothed the lily with her annual gown. 

Most numerous, indeed, among the saved, 
And^nany, too, not least illustrious, shone 
The men who had no name on earth. Eclipsed 
By lowly circumstance, they lived unknown, 

Like stream that in the desert warbicil clear, 

Still nursing, ns it goes, the herb and flower, 
Though never seen ; or like the star, retired 
In solitudes of ether, far beyond 
All sight, not of essential splendour less, 

Though shilling unobserved . None saw their pure 
Devotion, none their tears, their faith, and love, 
Which burned within them, both to God and 
Chan, — 

None saw but God. He, in his liottle, all 
Their tears preserved, and c very holy wish 
Wrote in his luiok; and, not ns they had done, 
But as they wished with all their heart to do. 
Arrayed them now in glory, and displayed,— 

► NoHongcr hid by coarse, uncourtly garb, — 

In lustre equal to their inward worth. 

Man’s time was passed, and his eternity 
Begun. No fear remained of change. The youth, 
Who^ in the glowing morn of vigorous life, 
High-read ling nfler great religious deeds, 

'^as suddenly cut oft', with all his hopes 
In sunny bloom, and unaccomplished left 
His withereif'aims, — saw everlasting days, 

Before him, dawning rise, in which to achieve 
All glorious things, and get himself the name 
That jealous Death too soon forbade on earth. 

Old things' had passed away, and all was new; 
And yet, ef all the new-liegun, nought so 
Prodi^li^'s diflTerence made, in the aifairs 
And thnt^hts of every man, as certainty. 


For doubt, all doubt, was gone, of every kind; 
Doubt that erewhile, beneath the lowest base 
Of mortal reasonings, deepest laid, crept in, 

And made the strongest, best cemented towers 
Of human workmanship, so weakly shake. 

And to their lofty to|)8 so waver still, 

That those who built them, feared their sudden fan^^ 
But doubt, all doubt, was passed ; and, ip Its ^ace, ^ 
To every thought that in the heart of man 
Was pres^.nt, now had come an absolute, < 
Unquestionable certainty, which gave ** \ 

To each decision of the mind immense 
Importance, raising to its proper height 
The sequent tide of passion, whether joy 
Or grief. The good man knew, in very truth, 

That he was saved to all eternity* 

And feared no more ; the bad had proof conjple^^ ^ 
That he was damned for ever ; and believed 
Entirely, that on every wicked soul ^ 

Anguish should come, and wra^i, and utter wo. 

Knowledge was much increadied, bill wisdom '* 
more. 

The film of Time, that still beli)re the sight ' 

Of mortal vision danced, and led the test ■ JV -• 
Astray, pursuing unsubstantial dreams, * * 

Had drop(Xid from every eye. Men saw that they % 
Had vexed themselves in vain, to understand 
What now no hope to understand remained; 

That they had often counted evil good, i * 

And good for ill ; laughed when they should iiave 
wept, ' 

And wept, forlorn, when God intended mirth. 

But what, of all their follies passed, surpriscid 
Them most, and seemed most tottolly insane 
And unaccountable, was value set 
On objects of a day, was serious gri^f 
Or joy for loss or gain of mortal things. 

So utU'rly ifn|>ossiL>le it seemed, 

When men their proper interests saw, that aught 
Of terminable kind, that aught, which e’er 
Could die, or cease to be, however named, ^ 
Should make a human soul — a legal heir 
Of everlasting years — rejoice or weep, * 

In earnest itioihI ; for nothing now seemed worth 
A tiiought, hut had eternal bearing in’t. 

Much truth had lieen assented to in Time, \ 
Which never, till this day, had made a due v 
Impression on the heart. Take one example. • 
Early from heaven it was revealed, and oft 
Repeated in the world, from pulpits preached, 

And penned and read in holy books, that God 
Respected not the persons of mankind. 

Had this been truly credited and felt, ^ • 

\ The king, in purple rolie, had owned, iOfle|d, 

I The beggar for his brother ; p/ide of rank 
And olfice thawed iQto paternal lo^e ; 

Oppression fc.iTcd the day of^qual righto, 

Predicted ; covetous extortion kept 

[in mind the hour of reckoning, soon to como; ^ 
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r*And bribed injustice thought of being judged, 
When he should stand on equal foot, beside 
The man he wronged, and surely — nay,'tia true, 
^Most true, beyond ail whispering of doubt, 

That he, who lilled up the reeking scourge, 
lapping with gore from the slave’s back, before 
■^Hc ^ruck again, had paused, and siTiously 
’ Of that tribunal thought, where God himself 
"J^hould look him in the face, and ask in wrath, 

didst thou thisi Man! was he not thy 

vrothN, 

of thy bone, and flesh and blood gf thine?” 
JHiitrah! this truth, by heaven and reason taught, 
iWas never fully credited on earth. 

The titled, flattered, lofty men of power, 

^hose wealth brought verdicts of applause for 
J^i^i^lbeda 

Of wickedn^s, could ne’er believe the time 
fl^puld truly come when judgment should proceed 
yn^rtiall^ again|^them, and they, too, 

Jw e no g6od speaker at the Judge’s ear, 
r(p witnesses to britig them off for gold, 

No power to turn the sentence from its course ; 

they of low estate, who saw themselves. 

Day afn&r day, despised, and wronged, and mocked, 
’^Without redress, could scarcely tfiink the day 
Shpuhl e’er arrive, when they, in truth, should 
stand , 

.Olnerfect level with the potentates 
AmT Princes of the earth, and have their cause 
Examined fairly, and their rights allowed. 

But now this truth was felt, believed and felt, 
That nicm were really of a common stock, 

That no'man e^er had been more than man. 

Muc h prpu hfcv — revealed by holy bards, 

Wlro sung th^will of heaven by Judah’s streams — 
Much prophecy, that waited long the sroiT 
Q#li]^ uncircuincised, was then fulfllledj 
To Ihc last tittle scrupulously fulfilled. 

U was foretold by those of ancient days, 
l^tinie should come, when wickedness should weep 
Abased *, when every lofty look of man 
Should l>c bowed down, and nil his haughtiness 
Ma<le low; when righteousness alone should lift 
The head in glory, and rejoice at heart; 

"Wjlien many, first in splendour and renown, 
Should lie most vile ; and many, lowest once, 

And last in Poverty’s obscurest nook. 

Highest and first in honour, should lie seen, 
Exafted ; and when some, when all the good, 
Should rise to glory an<l eternal life ; 

And all the had, lamenting, wake, condemned 
To fihar^ conteihpt. and everlasting grief. 

THrse^irophocies had tarried long, so long 
That many wagged the head, and, taunting, asked, 

“ Whenohall 4|iey cornel” asked no more, nor 

mocked : ^ 

For the reproach of prophecy was wiped 
lAway. and every word of God found true. 


And, ph ! what change of state, what change of 
rank, 

In that assembly everywhere was seen! * 

The humhie-hcarted laughed, the lofty mourned, 
And every man, acconliiig to his works 
Wrought in the IkmIv, thorn took character. 

Thus Btootl they mixed, all generations stood ! 

Of all mankind, innumeruhle throng! 

Great harvest of the grave! — waiting the will 
Of licaven, attentively and silent all, * 

As forest spreading out licnoath the calm 
Of evening skies, when even the single leaf 
Is heard distinctly rustic down and fall ; 

So silent they, when from above, the so|^nd 
Of rapid wheels approached, and sudihvdy 
In heaven appeared a host of angels strong, 

With chariots and with steeds of burning fire ; 
Cherub, and Seraph, Thrones, Dominions, Powers, 
Bright in celestial armour, dazzling, rode. 

And, leading in the front, illustrious shone 
Michael and Gabriel, servants long approved 
In high commission, — girt that day with power. 
Which nought createil. man or devil, might 
Resist. Nor waited, gazing, long; hut, quick 
Descending, silently and without song. 

As servants bent to do their master’s work, 

I'c) middle nir they raised the human race, • 
Aliovc the path long travelled hy the sun; 

And as a shepherd from the sheep divides 
The goats; or husbandman, with nmping bands,' 
In harvest, separates the precious wheat, 

Selecteil from Uie tares ; so did they part 
Mankind, the good and bad, to rigid and left. 

To .nect no more; these ne’er again to smile. 

Nor those to wcc[i ; these never more to share 
Society of mercy with the saints, 

Nor, henceforth, those to sutfer with the vile. 
Strange, parting I not for hours, nor day^ nor 
mouths, 

Nor for ten thousand times ten thousand years 
But for a whole eternity! — though fit. 

And pleasant to the righteous, yet to all 
Strange, and most strangely felt I The sire, to right 
Retiring, saw the son — sprung from his loin8|» 
Beloved how dearly once ! but who forgot. 

Too soon, in sin’s intoxicating cup. 

The father’s warnings and the mother’s tears— 
Fail to the left among the*!kprobate ; ^ 

And sons, redeemed, beheld the fathers, whom 
They loved and honoured once, gathered among 
The wicked. Brothers, sisters, kinsmen, friends; 
Husband and wife, who ate at the s^me board, 
And under the same roof, united, dwelt, 

From youth to hoary age, bearing the chance 
And change of Time together, parted then 
For evermore. ' But none, whose friendship grew 
From virtue's pure and everlasting root, 

Took diflerent roads ; these, knit in stricter bondi 
Of amity, embracingi saw no more 
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Death, with his sitho, stand by; nor heard the word, 
The bitter word, which closed all earthly friend- 
ships. 

And finished every feast of love — Farewell. 

To all, strange parting! to the wicked, sad 
And terrible ! New horror seized them, while 
They saw the saints withdrawing, and with them 
All hope of safety, all delay of wrath. | 

Qeneath a crown of rosy light, — like that ! 
Which once, in Goslien, on the flocks, and herds, j 
And dwellings, smiled, of Jacob, while the land 
Of Nile was dark ; or like the pillar bright 
Of sacred Are, that stood above the sons 
Of Israel^when they camped at midnight by 
The foot of Horeb, or the desert side 
Of Sinai; — now, the righteous took their place, 

All took their place, who ever wished to go 
To heaven, for heaven’s own sake. Not one re- 
mained 

Among the accursed, that e’er desired with all 
The heart to be redeemed, that ever sought 
Submissively to do the will of God, 

Howe’er it crossed his own; or to escape 
rJLIell, for aught other than its penal fires. 

All took their place, rejoicing, and beheld, 

In centre of the crown of golden beams 
Thakcanopied them o’er, these gracious words, 
Blushing with tints of love : ** Fear not, my saints.” 

To other sight of horrible dismay, 

Jehovah’s ministers the wicked drove, 

And left them bound immoveable in chains 
Of Justice. O’er their heads a bowlcss cloud 
Of indignation hung ; a cloud it was 
Of thick and utter darkness, rolling, like 
An ocean, tides of livid, pitchy flame ; 

With thunders charged, and lightnings ruinous, 
And ml with forked vengeance, such os wounds 
Thc|oul; and full of angry shapes of wrath, 

And eddies whirling with tumultuous fire. 

And forms of terror raving to and fro, 

And monsters, unimagined heretofore 
By guilty men in dreams before their death, 

From horrid to more horrid changing still, 

«In hideous movement through that stormy gulf: 
And evermore the Thunders, murmuring, spoke 
From out the darkness, uttering loud these words, 
Which every guilty conscience echoed back : 

know your duty, but ye did it not.” 

Dread words! that barred excuse, and threw the 
weight 

Of every man’s perditiop, on himself, 

Directly hoMe. Dread words! heard then, and 
heard 

For ever through the wastes of Erebus. 

Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not 1” 

These were the words which glowed upon the 
sword, 

Whose wrath burned fbarfully behind the cureed, 
As they were driven away from God to Tophet. 


“ Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not !" 

These arc the words to which the harps of grief 
Arc strung; and, to the chorus of the damned, 
The rocks of hell repeat them, evermore ; 

Loud echoed through the caverns of despair, 

And poured in thunder on the ear of Wo. , 
Nor ruined men alone, beneath that clouc^ • 
Trembled. There, Satan and his legiofis sf Jod,- 
Satan, the first and eldest sinner,— bound ^ 

For judgment. He, by other name, held or^ 
Conspicuous rank in heaven .imoiig th;^ soak 
Of happiness, rejoicing, day imJ iiignt ; 

But pride, that was ashamed to how to GKxl, 

Most high, his bosom filled with hate, his face 
Made black witli envy, and in his soul begot 
Thoughts guilty of rebellion ’gainst the throne 
Of the Eternal Father, and the Son, — ' 

From everlasting built on righteousness. 

Ask not how [iride, in one created pure, 

Could grow; or sin without example spring, . 
Where holiness alone was sown : estceift’t 
Enough, that he, as every being made 
By God, was made entirely holy, had 
The will of God before him sot for law • 

And regulation of his life, and power 
To do as bid; but was, meantime, left free, 

To prove his worth, his gratitude, his love ; 

How proved besides ? for how could service done. 
That might not else have been withheld, evince- 
The will to serve, which, rather than the d^, 
God doth require, and virtue counts alone 1 
To stand or fall, to do or leave undone, 

Is reason’s lofty privilege, denied • 

To all below, by instinct bound te fate, 
Unmeriting, alike, reward or blamei 
Thus free, the Devil chose to discOey 
The will of God, and was thrown out from heof- 

And with him all his bad example stained : | 

Yet not to uttor punishment decreed, 

But left to fill the measure of his sin, 

In tempting and seducing man — too soon, 

Too easily seduced! And, from the day" 

He first set foot on earth,-^f rancour full, 

And pride, and hate, and malice, and revenge,— 
He set himself, with most felonious aim 
I And hellish perseverance, to root out 
All good, and in its place to plant all ill ; 

To rub and raze, from all created things. 

The fair and holy portraiture divine, 

And on them to enstamp his features grim ; 

To draw all creatures off from loyalty 
To their Creator, and to make them boeAr ^ 

The knee to him. Nor failed of great ‘ 

As populous hell, this day, ean^t^fy. 

Ho held, indeedf latgp empire in thf world, 
Contending proudly with the iCing of heaven. ' 

I To him temples were built, and sacrifice * 

Of costly bkiod upon his altan flowed ; 
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' And — what best pleased hioiy for in show he seem- 
ed 

Then likest God — ^whole nations, bowing, fell 
Before him, worshipping, and from his lips 
Entreated oracles, which he, by priests,-— 
Fpr^any were his priests in every age, — 
'^muered, though guessing but at future things, 
Anc^^rriilg oft, yet still believed ; so well 
^is ignorance, in ambitious phrase, he veiled. 

JSft needs it wonder, that with man once fallen, 

, I^js^mptlng should succeed. Large was his mind 
^n j understanding ; though impaired by sin, 

Stijf large ; and constant practice, day and night, j 
infeunning, guile, and all hypocrisy, 

‘From age to age^ gave him experience vast 
In sin’s dark tactics, such as boyish man, 
^Tnarmed by strength divine, could ill withstand. 
And well he knew his weaker side ; and still, 

^Slis lures, with baits that pleased the senses, 
li^huskgd, 

ij&is impatient passions offering terms 
Of present joy, and bribing reason’s eye 
With earthly wealth, and honours near at hand. 

failed to misadvise his future hope 
jLnd faith, by false, unkernelcd promises 
‘^Of heavens of sensual gluttony and love, 

That suited best their grosser ap[x^titcs. 

Into the sinuer’s heart, who lived secure, 

Jhfcd feared him least, he entered at his will. 

But miief, he chose his residence in courts 
And conclaves, stirring princes up to acts 
Of blooil and tyranny; and moving priests 
To bhit^ truth, and swap the souls ol’ men 
For lusty liene^eSy'and address 
,Of Nor the saints elect, 

Who walked with God in virtue’s path sublime, 
Did he not sometimes venture to molest; 
tj^^rfams and moments of unguarded thought, 
Su^esting guilty doubts and fears, that God 
Would disappoint their hope ; and in their way 
Bestrewing pleasures, tongued so sweet, and so 
In holy garb arrayed, that many stooped, 

Believing them of heavenly sort, and fell; 

And to their high professions, brought disgrace 
And scandal ; to themselves, thereafter long 
And bitter nights of sore repentance, vexed 
With shame, unwonted sorrow, and remorse. 

And more they should have fallen, and more have 

their guardian angels, who, by God 
Comtpisjioned, stood beside them in the hour 
Of danger, whether craft, or fierce attack, 

Ta Saturn deepest skill opposing skill 
Moreldw^, and to his strongest arm, an arm 
‘More strong, — ^updbrne them in their hands, and 

‘TEeirfi^ls with all^iscemment, quick, to ]Herce 
His strahfjgems and fal^ shows of sin. 

% Now^ like a toarin^uon, up and down 


The world, destroying, though unseen, he raged , 
And now, retiring back to Tartarus, • 

Par back, beneath the thick of guiltiest dark, 
Where night ne’er heard of day, in council grim, 
He sat with ministers whose thoughts were 
damned, 

And there such plana devised, as, had not God 
Checked and restrained, had added earth entire 
To hell, and uninhabited left heaven, • 
Jehovah unadored. Nor unsevere, 

Even then, his punishment deserved. The Worm 
That never dies, coiled in his bosom, gnawed 
Perpetually ; sin after sin brought pang 
Succeeding pang; and, now and then, tfie bolts 
Of Zion’s King, vindictive, smote his soul • 
With fiery wo to blast his proud designs; 

And gave him earnest of the wrath to come. 

And chief, when on the cross, Messiah said, 

’Tis finished,” did the edge of vengeance smito 
Him through, and all his gloomy legions touch 
With new despair. But yet, to be the first 
In mischief, to have armies at his call, 

To hold dispute with God, in days of Time, , 

His pride ami malice fed, and bore him up * 
AlM)ve the worst of ruin. Still, to plan 
And act great deeds, though wicked, broimht at 
least • 

The recompense which nature hath attached 

To all activity, and aim pursued 

With iwrseveramte, good, or bad ; for as, 

By nature’s laws, immutable and just, 

Enjoyment stops where indolence bi'gins; , 
And pur[M)Reless, to-morrow borrowing sloth, 

Itstdf, hea[»s on its shoulders loads of wo. 

Too heavy to l)orne ; si> industry — 

To meditate, to plan, resolve, yierform, , 

Which in itself is good — as surely brings 
Reward of good, no matter wliat Ins done: • 

And such reward the Devil hail, as long 
As the decrees eternal gave him space 
To work. But now, all action ceased; his hope 
Of doing evil (XTished quite ; his pride, 

His courage, failed him ; and bimeath that cloud, 
Which hung its central terrors o’er his head, * • 

With all his angels, he, for sentence?, stood, 

And rolled his eyes around, that uttered guilt 
And wo, in horrible perfection joiiiei’ 

As he had Is'cii the chief and leader, long, 0" 
Of the apostate crew that warred with God 
And holiness; so now, omong tlie bad. 

Lowest, and most forlorn, and trembling most, 
With all iniquity deformt'd and l<>ul,* 

With all perdition ruinous and dark, 

Ho stood, — example awful of the wrath 
Of God ! sad mark, to which all sin must fall!-^ 
And made, on every side, so black a hell, 

That spirits, iisOil to nigiit and misery, 

To dutanoe drew, and looked another wuy; 

I And fiom their goklca cloud, &r ofl^ tbo sai U to 
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Saw round him darkness grow more dark, and 
heard 

The impatient thunderbolts, with deadliest crash 
And frequentest, break o^er his head, — the sign 
That Satan, there, the vilest sinner, stood. | 
Ah me! what eyes were there beneath that 
cloud! 

Eyes of despair, final and certain! eyes 
That looked, and looked, and saw, where’er they 
looked. 

Interminable darkness! utter wo! 

*Twas pitiful to sec the early flower 
Kipfied by the unfeeling frost, ju^t when it rose, 
Lovely ii# youth, and put its beauties on. 

* ’Twas pitiful to sec the hopt'sof all 

The year, the yellow harvest, made a heap, 

By rains of judgment; or by torrents swept, 

With flocks and cattle, down the raging flood ; 

Or scattered by the winnowing winds, that bore, 
Upon their angry wings, the wrath of heaven. 

Sad was the field, where, yesterday, was heard 
The roar of war ; and sad the sight of maid, 

Of mother, widow, sister, daughter, wife, 

ISto^iping and weeping over senstdoss, cold. 
Defaced, and mangled lumps of breathless earth, 
Which bad licon husbands, fathers, brothers, sons, 
Andtbvera, when that morning’s sun arose. 

’Twas sad to st;c the wonted scat of friend 
Removed by death ; and sad to visit scenes. 

When olJ, where, in the smiling morn of life, 
Lived many, who both knew and loved us much, 
^nd they all gone, dead, or dispersed abroad; 

And stranger faces seen among their hills. 

*Twns sad to see the little orphan babe 
Weeping and sobbing on its mother’s grave. 

, *Twa8 (litiful to sec an old, forlorn, 

Decrepit, withered wretch, unhoused, unclad, 
Staffing to death with poverty and cold. 

*Twas pitiful to see a blooming bride, 

That firomise gave of many a happy year, 
Touched by decay, turn pale, and waste, and die. 
’Twas pitiful to hoar the murderous thrust 
Of ruflian’s blade that sought the life entire. 

* ’Twas sad to hear the blood como gurgling forth j 
From out the throat of the wild suicide. 

Sad was the sight of widowed, childless age 
Weeping. — I saw it once. Wrinkled with time, 
AKiid hoary with the dust of years, an old 
And worthy man came to his humble roof, | 

Tottering and slow, and on the threshold stood. I 
Ko foot, no voice, was heard within. None came 
To meet hirn, where he oft had met a wife, 

And sons, and daughters, glad at his' return; 

None came to meet him; for that day had seen 
The old man lay, within the narrow house, 

The last of all his family; and now 

lie stood in solitude, in solitude 

Wide as the world ; for all, that made to him 

Soel^y, had tied beyond ita bounds. 


Wherever strayed his aimless eye, there lay 
The wreck of some fond hope, that touched his 
soul 

With bitter thoughts, and told him all was passed. 
His lonely cot was silent, and he looked 
As if he could not enter. On his staff, < ‘ 
Bending, he leaned ; and from his weary^ 
Distressing sight ! a single tear<«1rop wept. ^ * 
None followed, for the fount of tears was dr^. 
Alone and last, it fell from wrinkle down ^ 

To wrinkle, till it lost itself, drunk by^ ' 

The withered cheek, on which again no smilg 
Should come, or drop of tenderness be seen. 

This sight was very pitiful; but one 
Was sadder still, the saddest seen in Time. 

A man to day, the glory of his kind, 
j In reason clear, in understanding large, 

In judgment sound, in fancy quick, in hope 
Abundant, and in promise, like a field 
Weil cultured, and refreshed with 
i God; 
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To-morrow, chained, and raving mad, and whipped 
By servile hands; sitting on dismal straw, 

And gnashing with his teeth against the chai£p * 

I The iron chain, that bound hirn hand aiid*foot; * ^ 
And trying whiles to send his glaring eye > 

Beyond ihe wide circumference of his wo ; 

Or, humbling more, more miserable still, 

Giving an idiot laugh that served to show 
The blasted scenery of his horrid face ; 

Calling the straw liis sceptre, and the stone, 

On which he, pinioned, sat, his royal throne. 

P(x>r, poor, poor man ! fallen far below tlfc'bnite I 
His reason strove in vain to fiu'd •^r way, ' 

Ltrst in the stormy desert of his bra^ • ^ vJ % 
And, being active still, she wrought all strai^ 
Fantastic, execrable, monstrous things. 

All these were sad, and thousands mor% 
sleep j ' 

Forgotten beneath the funeral pall of Time 
And bards, as well became, bewailed them much 
With doleful instruments of weeping s(^g. 

But what wore these I What might be worse had 
in’t, 

However small, some grains of happiness; 

And man ne’er drank a cup of earthly sort, 

That might not hpld another drop of gall; 

Or, in his deepest sorrow, laid liis head 
Upon a pillow, set so close with thorns, V ^ 

That might not hold another prickle 8till.i» ' 
Accordingly, the saddest human look ^ 

Had hope in’t; faint, indeed, but still 
But why excuse the misery of earth? *5 

Say it was dismal, cold, and dark, and dM]p| 
Beyond the utterance of stronj^t words; 

But say that ndbe rainember^ it, fvho saw^ 

The eye of beings damned for evermois^ / ^ 
Rolling, and rolling, rollirg still in vairi^' 

To find some ray, to see be^d the gulf ^ 
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The prophet harp, whose wisdom I repeat, 
Interpreting the voice of distant tong; — 

Which thus again resumes the lofty verse, 

Lohiest, if 1 interpret faithfully 

The holy numbers which my spirit bears. 

Thus came the day, the Harp again began, 
The day that many thougiit should never come. 
That all the wicked wbhed should never come, 

5 hat all the righteous had expected long : 

ay greatly feared, and yet too little feared, 

By him who feaijtHl it most; day laughed at much 
By the profane, the trembling day of all 
Who laughed ; day when all shadows passed, all 
di^ams ; 

When substance, when reality commenced; 

Lost day of lying, final day of all 
Deceit, all knavery, all quackish phrase ; 

Endcr of all disputing, of all mirth 
Ungodly, of all loud and boasting speech; 

Judge of all judgments, Judge of every judge. 
Adjuster of all causes, rights and wrongs; 

Day oft appealed to, and appealed to oft 
By those who saw its dawn with saddest heart; 
Day most magnificent in Fancy's range, 

Whence she returned, confounded, trembling, 
pale, 

WWi overmuch of glory faint and blind ; 

Day most important held, prepoied for most. 

By every rational, wise, and holy man; 

Day of eternal gain, for worldly loss ; 

Day of eternal loss for worldly gain ; 

Great day of terror, vengeance, wo, despair; 
Rcvcaler of all secrets, thoughts, desires ; 
Rein-trying, heart-investigating day, 

That stood between Eternity and Time, 

Reviewed all post, determined all to come, 

And bound ail destinies for evermore ; 

BeJJcving day of unbelief ; great day, 

That set in j)ro{)cr light the aftairs of earth. 

And justified the Government Dif inc ; 

Great day 1— what can we morel what should we 
morel 

Great triumph day of God’s incarnate Son! 

Gieat day of glory to the Almighty God ! 

Day I whence the everlasting years begin 
Their date, new era in eternity. 

And oft referred to in the song of heaven f 
^Thus stood the apostate, thus the ransomed 
^ stood, 

Those held by justice fast, and these by love, 
Reading the fiery scutchoonry, that blazed 
On high, i%on the great celestial bow : 

** As ye have sown, so shall ye reap this day.’* 

All road, all understood, and all believed, 
Convinced of judgment, righteousness, and sin. 

Meantime the universe throughout was stilL 
The cope,)kbo!ve and round about, was calm; 

And moMillMii, beneath them, lay the Earth, 
Sjljiit MiftiUl, as one that sentence waits, | 


For flagrant crime ; — when suddenly was heaf 
Behind the azure vaulting of the sky, \ 

Above, and far remote from reach- of sight, 

The sound of trumpets, and the sound of crowds^ 
And prancing steeds, and rapid chariot wheels, ‘ 
That from four quarters rolled, and sec'^id 
haste, ^ 

Assembling at some place of rendezvous ;/ 

And so they seemed to roll, with furibuwipeed^' ^ 
As if none meant to be behind the first. ^ * 

Nor seemed alone: that day, the go^bn traipp,v 
Whose voice, from centre to circumference, • ' j 
Of ail created things, is heard distinct, ^ ^ 

God hod bid Michael sound, to summon allV. » « 
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The hosts of bliss to presence of their King;’ 

And, all the morning, millions infinite, v 
That millions governed each, Dominions, Powell 
Thrones, Principalities, with all their hosts. 

Had been arriving, near the capital, 

And royal city. New Jerusalem, ^ J 

From heaven’s remotest bounds. Nor yc^ fironk' 
heaven 

Alone came they, that day. The world’s Kround, 
Or neighbouring nearest, on the verge of • 

Emptied, B(;nt forth their wliolc inhabitaAits. ‘ , 

All tril)es of bring came, of every name, 

From every t^vast, filling Jehovah’s courts. ^ * 

From morn till mid-day, in the squadrons poured i 
Immense, along the bright celestial roads. “ 
Swiftly they rode, for love unspeakable, ^ ' 

To God, and to Messiah, Prince of Peaces 
Drew them, and made obedience haste to bo / 
Approved. And now, before the Eternal ThioiiO| 
Brighter, that day, than wbeiis^e Son prepared 
To overthrow the siTaphim rebelled, — J 

And circling round the mount of belty ^ j 
Upon the sea of glass, all round about, ' 

And down the borders of the stream of lifq, j^ '4 

And over all the plains of Paradise, 

For many a league of heavenly mcasuiemeiK,— • 
Assembled, stood the immortal multitudes, 

Millions, above all number infinite, 

The nations of the blessed. Distingfilshed each, ' 
By chief of goodly stature blazing far; , 

By various garb, and flag of various hue | 

Streaming through heaven from standard lifted^ 
high— 

The arms and imagery of thousand worlds. 
Distinguished each, but all arrayed comi^te. 

In armour bright, of helmet, shield, and 
And mounted all in chariots of fire, t 
A military throng, blent, not oonfiisedO ^ ' 

As soldiers on some day of grekt revieffi^'"i;v^ 
Burning in splendour of refulgent goI4^ 

And ornament, on purpose, liftig devjsed 
For this expedted ^y. Distingi^islMd eacli^ 

But all accoutred as became their L^rd, f 
And high occasion; all m holiness, ' * 

The livery of the soldier^^^Qod, 
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PMEifd; and shining all with perfect bliss, 

wages that his faithful servants win. 

Thus stood they nuiiiberlcss around the mount 
presence; and, adoring, waited, hushed 
L deepest silence, for tlie Voice of God. 

|^ 4 t nj^ent, all the Sabred f till on high 
^ble with glory, and, •behind 
I lustre, hid the Lamb, 
yhen, from the radiant cloud, 
Paddressing all the hosts of heaven, 

_ ] no^n words as we converse, 
Ea'#h^ith his lellow, but in language such 
iLs lAy *dbth use, imparting, without phrase 
SucegUve, what, in speech of creatures, seems 
bstigUarrative, though long, yet losing much 
In IMle symbols of the thought Divine. 

9Aj servants long approved, my faithful sons, 
ftngels of glory, Thrones, Dominions, Powers, 
Well |)leascd, this morning, I have seen the speed 
ptfcdience. gathering round my throne, 
fcTonler due,«and well-becoiiiiiig garb; 

Illustrious, as I see, beyond your wont, 

Aa was vny wish to glorify tl\ia day : 

what your assi'inhling means, attend. 

' This concludes the destiny of man. 

Tire h^r, aptiointed from eternity, 

T() judge the earth in rigliteousness, is come; 
li’o ciid the war of Sin, that long has fouglit,„ 
1^‘Mttpd, ingafijst the sword of Holiness; 

men and devils, as their works. 
Recorded in my all-remeniberiiig book, 

^ find ; good to the good, and great reward 
Of everliisljng honour, joy, and peace, 

Befor^ my pre8en(;e here for evermore; 
flpd Ip the evil, their sins provoke, 

0ernsil reeoinillnse of shame and wo, 

Cast out lu')'ond the bounds of light and love. 


T5 



^^i^ng liavc 1 stood, os ye, my sons, well know, 


the cheruiiiin, and stretched my arms 
ii)^cy out, inviting all to come 


LO me, and live; my bowels long have moved 
With great c-ompassioii ; and iny justice passed 
Transgression by, and not imputed sin. 

Long here, upon Hiy everlasting throne, 

[ h^vc beheld niy love and mercy scorned; 

Have seen my laws despised, my name blas- 
phemiHl, 

My providence accused, my gracious plans 
Oppose^ and long, too long, have 1 beheld 
Thg^itkcd triumph, and my saints reproached 
MalidoUl^, while on my altars lie, 

still, their prayers and their tears, 
rnSpi^iy coming, wearied with delay; 
Aijii^n^jvDisorder in my moral reign 
lij^^waked rebellio^sly, disturbed the peace 
OY my eternal government, and wrought 
Ouiuusiiii, Jpr£ding»far and Vide,* among 
toy woFiis/mfcTior, which groan to be 


Released. Nor long shall groan. The hour of 
grace, 

The final hour of grace, is fully passed ; 

Thc time accepted for mpentance, faith. 

And pardon, is irrevocably passed ; 

And Justice, unacc-ompanied, as wont, 

With Mercy, now goes forth, to give to all 
According to their deeds. Justice alone, — 

For why should Mercy any more Iw joined 1 
What hath not mercy, mixed with judgment, done, 
That mercy, mixed with judgment and reproof, 
Could do ? Did 1 not revelation make, 

Plainly and clearly, of my will entire 1 
Before them set my holy law, and gave 
Them knowledge, wisdom, prowess to obey,^ 
And win, by self-wrought works, eternal life 1 
Rebelled, did I not send them terms of peace, 
Which, not my justice, but my mercy asked 1— 
Terms, costly to my wcll-belovcd Son ; 

To them, gratuitous, exacting faith 
Alone for pardon, works evincing faith 1 
Have 1 not early risen, and sent my seers. 
Prophets, apostles, teachers, ministers, 

With signs and wonders, working in niy name ? 
Have 1 not still, from age to age, raised up 
As I saw needful, great, religious men, ' 
Gifted by me with large capacity, 

And by my arm omnijiotent upheld, ^ 

To pour the numbers of my mercy forth, 

And roil my judgments on the oar of inanT 
And lastly, when the promised hour was come,-— 
What more could most abundant mercy do 
Did 1 not send Immanuel forth, my Son, 

Only begotten, to purchase, by his blood, 

As many as believed upon his name 7 
Did he not die to give rc;>entance, such 
As I accept, and pardon of all sins? 

Has lie not taught, beseeched, and shed abroad 
The Spirit unconfined, and given at times ^ 
Example fierce of wrath and judgment, poured 
Vindictively on nations guilty long ? 

What means of reformation, that iny Son 
Has loft Ivehind, untried ? what plainer words, 
What arguments more strong, os yet remain? 
Did he not tell them, with his lij» of truth, • 
The righteous should l>e saved, the wicked damned? 
And has he not, awake both day and night, 

Hero interceded with prevailing voice, 

At my right hand, pleading his precious blood 
Which magnifietl my holy law, and bought, ^ 
For ail who wished, perfietual righteousness? 
And have not you, my faithful servants, all 
Been frequent forth, obedient to tny v4U, 

With messages of mercy and of love, 
Administering my gifts to sinful man ? 

And have not all^cny mercy, all my love, 

Been sealed and stamped with signature of heaWD? 
By proof of wonders, miracles, and rijns 
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; ^ 

And I, the Oinni|>rr 0 ent, with thee go; • ^ 

And with thee all the glory of my throne. ^ 
Thus said the Father ; and the Son beloveqi • 
Omnipotent, Omniscient, Fellow God, ' 

Arose, resplendent with Divinity; 

And lie tlie book of Ghxl’s remembrance took: 

And took the seven last thunders luinr ; . * 

And took the crowns of life, due to ‘the >ainW; 

Ills armour took ; girt on his sword, W. swofd^ j 
Of justice ultimate, reserved, till riow\’ * 
Unsheathed, in the eternal armoiyy; \ ^ ' 

And up the living chariot of God 
Ascended, signifying all complete. 

And now tho Trump, of wondrous me^ 

By man or angel never heard before, i - 
Sounded with thunder, and the march begbh 
Not swift, as cavalcade, on battle l>eht ■ 

Hut, as became procession of u judge, 

Solemn, magnificent, majestic, slow ; , 

Moving sublime with glory infinite. 

And numlters infinite, and awful song, 

They p.issed the gate of heaven, which, mgny a 
league, 

Ojiened either way, to let the glory forth * 

Of this great march. And now, the sots of meir 
Ihdield their coming, which, before, tliey^jeaife 
Beheld tlie glorious countenance of God I 
All light was swallowed up, all objects seen 
P«ide<l ; and the Incarnate, visible * 

Alone, held every eye ujioii him fixed ; ^ 

The wicked saw his majesty severe; . • 

And tliose who pierced Him saw his face wltlf * 
clouds 

Of glory circled round, essential bright ! f '• 

And to tlie rocks and mountains called in 

hide tliem from the fierccncs Af his wVath;^ 
Alniighty power their flight restrained, and held 
Them bound immoveable before the bar. 

Tiio righteous, undismayed and bold* -best 
proof, ' 

This day, of fortitude sincere, — sustained 
By inward faith, with acclamations loud, 

Reeei\ed tlie coming of the Son of Mlin ; 

Anil, drawn by love, inclined to his approach. 
Moving to meet the brightness of his face. p 

Meantime, 'tween good and bad, the Judge 
wheels 

Stayed, and, ascending, sat upon the great 
White Throne, that morning founded* there by 
power < 

Omnipotent, and built on rightcousnesr 
And truth. Behind, before, on every sbV 
In native and reflected blaze of*bright, . 

Celi^stial equipage, the myriads stood, ^ * 

That with his marching came) rank above ranlis^ 
Rank above rairik, with shield and flaming swonl. 

’Twas silence all f and quilek, on ri|;ht and left. 

A mighty angel spread tl^e book of G^’s 
Remembrance; ai^, withcoL.scicnce now sinc^P', 


Attested, and attested more by truth 
Divine, inherent in the tidings sent 1 
TlJ^ day declares the consequence of all. 

Some have believed, are sanctified, and saved, 
Prepared for dwelling in this holy place, 

In these their mansions, built before my face; 

And now, beneath a crown of golden light, 
Beyond our wall, at place of judgment, they, 
KT()CCting, wait the promw'd, due reward. 

The others stand with Satan bound in chains, 

* The others, who n*tuM'd to be redeenieil: 

They stand, unsanctified, uiipardoiied, sad, 
Waiting llio sentence that shall fix their wo. 

The others, who n'lused to be redeemed ; 

For ^11 had grace huilicient to believe, 

All who tny goH|)el heard ; ami none, who heard 
It not, shall hy its law, this day, be tried. 
Ni'Cchsity of hiniiing, iny decrees 
Jin|H>s<*d on none; but rather, all inclined 
To holiness, and grace was iMiuiitiful, 

Almndaiit, overflowing with iiiy word; 

JMy word of lilc and [kmcc, which to all men, 

Wlio bliall or stand or fall, by law revealed, 

Was offered freely, as ’twas freely sent, 

^ Without all money, and without nil price. 

Thus they have ail, by willing act, despisinl 
Me, and my Son, and sanctifying Spirit. 

now, no longer shall they niw’k or scorn. 

The day of grace and mercy is complete, 

And (jiHlIicad from their misery absolved. 

So saying, lie, the Father infinite, 

Turning, addre*.M'd Messiah, where he sat, 
KxnlUHl gloriously, at his right hand. 

» This ilay Udongs to justice and to thee, 

Kteriial Son, thy right for si'rvice done, 
Abuiidaiitiy fulfilling all my will; 

By promise thine, from all eternity, 

Made in the ancient Covenant of Grace ; 

And thine, as nioft liefitting, bince in thee 
Divinoond human meet, impartial Judge, 
Consulting thus the interest of both. 

Go then, iny Son, divine similitude, 

Image eitpress of Deity unseen, 

The book of my reinemhrance take; and tako | 
T^e golden crowns of life, due to the saints; 

And tako the seven last thunders ruinous ; 

Thy armour take; gird on thy sword, thy sword 
Of Justice ultiiunto, reserved, till now, 
UniftedHied, in the eternal nnnoury; 

IfiMtint the living cliariot of God. 

ThQi|M|Mst not now, as oiiee, to ( /ulvary. 

To l»insulted, buffeted, and slain ; 

Thou gocalhiot now, with battle and the voice 
Of war, as once against the rebel hosts. 

Thou goest a Judge, and findst the guilty bound ; 
Thou goest to prove, condemn, acquit, reward. 
Not unaccompanied ; alt these, my saints, 

Go with tliee, glorious retinue, to sing 
Thy triumph, and participate thy joy; 
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j n comparetl the record, written there 
^^.igcr of Omniscience ; and received 
y ir sentence, in themselves, of joy or wo; 
idemned or justiti<'d, while yet the Judge 
ited, os if to let them prove themselves. 


ri<Tl#--*»us, in the book of life displayed, 

^ ’y.»»3no 'v^heir names; rejoicing, read 
Jioir Tail? for righteousness received, and deeds 
h<^iness,|^s proof of faith complete, 
he wickc , in the book of endless death, 
pre A ou^ to bewailing, read their names ; 

. id* id heneath them, Unbelief, and fruit 
Jf un vf, unrepented deeds, 

Vovv I epentable for evermore ; 

A.nd approval of the wo affixed. 

'T'ki‘^>donc, the Omnipotent, Omniscient Judge, 
liob^ indiiite, the sentence to pronounec, 

TSc' ^ntence of eternal wo or bliss ! 

^ II gli^ry heretofore seen or conceived, 

Au I.. annihilatcil, dropped, 

fhat moment, Trom remembrance, and was lost; 

And silence, deepest hitherto esteemed, 

Seemed nc^ to the still ness of this hour. 

I Vmifndnns I seek not, nor should lind, 
sought, f That silence, which all being held, 
CsliKl’s Almighty Son, from off the walls j 
V heavpn the rebel angels threw, accursed, 

1^ still, that all (;roation hoard their fall 
^ixil^lv, in the lake of burning lire, — 

Was novJ^jrgotton, and every silence else. 

Jifll being rational, created tlicn, 

Al'ound the judgment seat, intensely listened. 

No creatnre breathed. Man, angel, devil, stood 
And list)ned; the siiheresiitood still, and every star 
siiU, and listened ; and every particle, j 
•motest in tKc womb of matter, stood, 
mdirig to hear, devotional and btill, 

•atvl thus. upon the wicked, first, the Judge 
'^rono’meed the sentence, written before ot old ; 

* I>cpaTt from me, ye cursed, into the fire, 
Prepared eternal in the Gulf of Hell, 

Where ye shall weep and wail for evermore. 
Reaping the Aarvest which your sins have sown.*' 
So saying, God grew dark with utter wrath j 
nd, ^rawing now the sword, undrawn before, 

Ilk, 1 through the range of infinite, all around, 
A iflearn of fiery indignation threw, 

He lified up his hand omnipotent, 

And down imong the damned the burning cilge 
I’lun^^'' - ; .and from forth his arrowy quiver sent, 
Emptieti^ the^ven last thunders ruinous, 

W iic' ^t/iing, withered all their souls with fire. 
Then . ffX vengeance, first was ruin seen I 
Red, Unrestrained, vindictive, final, fierce 1 
T\ey, howling, fled t6 west among the dark ; 

But Bed not these the terrors of the ]/>rd. 

' TBued, and dH ven beyond the Gulf, which frowns 
Imqassable, lletween the good and b^d, 
vln 1 (downward far reiiote to left, oppressed 


And scorched with the avenging fires, begun 
Burning within them, — they upon the verge ^ 

Of Erebus, a moment, pausing stood. 

And saw, below, the unfathomable lake, 

Tossing with tides of dark, tempestuous wrath; 
And would have' looked behind; but greater wrath, 
Behind, forbade, which now no respite gave 
To final misery. Goil, in the grasp 
Of his Almighty strength, took them upraised, 
And threw' them down, into the yawning pit 
Of bottomless {lerdition, ruined, damned, 

Fast bound in chains of darkness evermore ; 

And Second Death, and the Undying Worm, 
Opening their horrid jaws, with hideous yell, 
Falling, received their everlasting prey. • 

A groan returned, as down they sunk, and sunk. 
And ever sunk, among the utter dark ! 

A groan returned! the righteous heard the groan, 
The groan of all the reprobate, when first 
They felt damnation sure ! and heard Hell close ! 
And heard Jehovah, and his love retire 1 
A groan returned ! the righteous heard the groan, 
As if all misery, all sorrow, grief, 

All pain, all anguish, all despair, which all 
Have suffered, or shall feel, from first to last 
Eternity, had gathered to one pang, 

And issued in one groan of boundless wo ! ^ 

And now the wall of hell, the outer wall. 

First gateloss then, closed round them ; that which 
tliou 

Hast seen, of fiery adamant, emblazed 
With liideous imagery, above all liopo, 

Al)ovc all flight of fancy, burning high ; 

And guarded cxcnnorc, by Justice, turned 
To Wrath, that hears, unmoved, the endless groan 
Of those wasting within ; and secs, unmoved, 

The endle'ss tear of vain repentance fall. 

Nor ask if these shall ever l»o redeemed. 

They never shall ! Not God, but their own sin, * 
Condemns them. What could bo done, as tliov 
hast heard, 

Has bcHm already done ; all has been tried 
That wisdom infinite, and boundless grace, 
Working togctlier, could devise ; und all 
Has failed. Why now succeed 1 Though Goif 
should stoop. 

Inviting still, and send bis Only Son 
To oficr grace in hell, the pride, that first 
Refused, would still refuse ; the unbelief, 

Still unbelieving, would deride and mock ; 

Nay more, refuse, deride, and mock; for sin, 
Increasing still, and growing, day and ni'rhti 
Into the essence of the soul, become 
All sin, makes what in time seemed probable,— 
Seemed probable, since God invited then,— 

For ever now impossible. Thus they, 

According to the eternal laws which bind 
All creatures, bind the Uncreated One, 

Though we name not the sentence of the Judge,— 
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And touching her from his Almighty handw ^ ‘ 

With force centrifugal, she onward ran, V ^ ^ 
Coursing her wonted path, to stop no more. l 
Dclightfd scene of new inhabitants I 
As thou, this morn, in passing hither, sawst. 

Thus done, the glorious Judge, tunwjtg to 
Witli countenance of love unsp^ltfltl!^ ' 

Beheld the righteous, and 
“ Yo blessed of my Father, 

Enter the joy eternal of your 
Receive your crowns, ascend, 

At Ghxl’s right hand, in glory evermore 

Thus said the Omnipotent, Incarnate.^ ^ 

And waited not the homage of the croww ) ^ ^ 
Already thrown before him ; nor the loiul 
Amen of unixcrsal, holy praise ; 4^ ^ . 

Hut turned the living chariot of /hr€i^ i a ^ ^ 
And swifter now, — as joyful to declare 
This diy’s proceedings in his Pathei^s court, 

And to present the numlier of his sonbs^* 

Before the Throne, — asrended up*to heaven 
And all his saints, and all his angel hands,. • 
As, glorious, they on high ascended, 'SCKhg « , , 
Glory to God and to the Lamb! — they • * 

Messiah, fairer than the sons of men,* a V 
And altogether lovely. Grace is {wUrJ^ • 
Into thy lips, above all measure poured ; ' ^ 

And thcreibre God hath blessed thee eveimoie.^ 
Gird, gird thyawo^ Upon thy th*igh, O th€[^t^^ 
Most Mighty! witii thy glory ride j wit^i a^i ^ 


Must daily grow in sin and punishment, 

Mjgle by themselvoa their necessary lot, 

, ^changeable to aft eternity. 

What loti what choice! I sing not, can not sing, 
{ers, highest seraphs tremble on the lyre, 
^jpado a sudden pause! — ^but thou hast seen. 
Atfnere, tho ban), a moment, held his hand, 
As^ who saw more of that horrid wo 
Than words could utter; and again resumed. 

Nor yet had vengeance done. The guilty Earth, 
Inanimate, debased, and stained by sin, 

Scat of rebellion, of corruption, long, 

And tainted with mortality throughout, — 

God sentenced next; and sent the final fires 
Of#uin forth, to burn and to destroy. 

The saints its burning saw, and thou mayst see. 
Look yonder, round the lofty golden walls 
An<l galleries of Now Jerusalem, 

Among tho imagery of wonders passed ; 

Look near the southern gate; look, and behold — 
On spacious canvas, touched with living hucs-^ 
Tho Conflagration of tlie ancient earth, 

Tho handy work of high archangel, drawn 
From memory of what he saw, that day. 

Sec 1 how the mountains, liow tho valleys burn ; 
The Andes burn, tho Alps, the Api)enincs, 
Taurus and Atlas ; all the islands Impn ; 

The Ocean burns, and rolls ids W4\\es of flame. 

, See how the lightnings, barbed, red with wrath, 
Sent from the quiver of Omnipotence, 

Cross and recross the fiery gloom, and burn 
Into the centre ! — burn without, within, 

And help the native ftros, which God awoke, 

And kindled with the fury of his wrath. 

As inly troubleil, now she seems to shake ; 

The flumes, dividing, now a moment, fall ; 

Aifll now, in one conglomerated mass, 

Rising, they glow on high, prodigious blaze ! 
Then fall and sink again, os if, within, 

The fuel, burned to ashes, was consumed. 

So burned tho Earth u])on tliat dreadful day. 

Yet not to full annihilation burned. 

The essential particles of dust remained, 

Purged by the final, sanctifying fires, 
l^romall corruption; from i|l stain of sin, 

'^Doiie there by man or devil, purified. 

Tho essential particles remained, of which 
Qod built tho world again, renewed, improved, 
e^With fertile vale, and wood of fertile Ixnigh ; 

And stroams of milk and honey, flowing song ; 
And mountains cinctured with perpetual green; 
In clime^d season fruitful, as at first, 

When Auam woke, unfallen, in Paradise. 

And God, from out the fount of native light, 

A handful took of beams^ and clad tho sun 
^Asaiai^in glory^ and sent forth the moon 
To borrcfF thence her wonted rays, and lead 
Her stars^ the virgin daughters of tlie sky. 

And God iferived the winds, revived the tides; 





Thy mnjostv, ride prospcroubly, liecause 
Of mci'kiiobs, truth, and righteousness. 

throne, . ^ 

O God, for c\eT and for over stands ; , ^ 

The sceptre of thy kingdom stilUa right : ’ J ^ 

Tlirn'fore hath God, thy God, i£oihtcd thee, ' r' 
With oil of gladness and [)orlumPS of myrrh, [|d 
Out ot the ivory palaces, aliovo ^ . 

Thy fellow's, crowned tho Prince of endl^ K 
Thus sung they God, their Saviour: and 
selves ijL ^ * 

Prepared complete to enter now, with fC^iiiist, 
Their living Head, into the Holy FhtMtr 
Behold ! the daughter of the King, the hri^, t, 
All glorious within, the bride adorned, \\ « , 
Comely in broidery of gold ! behold, udtfe « 
She comes, appareled royally, in robes 
Of perfect righteousness, fair as the sun, 

With all her virgins, her companions ^ir^— 

Into the Palace of the King sho comes, I, \ ^ 

She comes to dwell for evermore 1 Ai/ake. 

Eternal harps ! awake, awake, and 
The Lord, the Lord, our God Almighty, 1 
Thus the Messiah, with the hosts jUisel • 
P'nfered tho gates of heaven; unquestioned nouti^ 
Which closQi}, behind them, to gg out no more; 
And stood, accepted, in hfek Father’d sight; . d 
Before the gli^ous, everlasting Throne, 
Presenting all bis saints; one wosl^ « ^ 


^ ^ 

^ tbat he in Covenant leceiv^ i 
K having given the kingdom up, he sat, 

Kre now he sits and reigns, on the right hand 

^loiy; and our God is iJl in all ! 

fl^has have 1 sung beyond thy firat request, 
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Rolling my numbers o'er the track of man, 

The World at dawn, at inid-day, and decline 
Time gone, the righteous saved, the wicked duK* 
od. 

And God’s eternal government approved. 
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